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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DOCTRINE OF PBEDESTINATIOK. 

§ 88. Election and Calling. 

Compi Weiss, die Praedatiaationtkhrt du ApoMa PauUu, in dm Jahr- 
buehem f&r deutaehe Theologie, 1857, 1; W. Beyachlag, die PauUnUche 
Theodkee, Berlin 1868. 

|H£ assurance of the individual depends on his 
calling to the fellowship of the Christian Church, 
as by this calling the divine purpose of election 
begins to be realized towards him (a). Gk)d has 
in Himself the absolute rights d, priori, to create men to 
salvation or destruction^ and by the free action of His power 
to lead on to this goal ; but in regard to the Christian salva- 
tion He has availed Himself of His right only in so far as^ 
independently of all human works and deserts. He determines 
according to His absolute will to what conditions He will 
attach His grace (5). The condition with which He has 
connected His election is now nothing else than the love 
which He foreknew in the receptive soul (c). But the elect 
are called when God by His gospel works faith in them (d). 

(a) If the course of the development of the Christian life is 
exposed to troubles of many kinds (§ 86), which may hinder 
it from reaching its goal ; and if God alone can so strengthen 
him who is in trial, that he continue to stand (Bom. xiv. 4, 
xvi. 25), — then the Christian must have the assurance that God 
will even do this. This assurance rests on the faithfulness of 
God, who does not allow trial to become too severe (1 Cor. x. 13 ; 

VOL. II. A 
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comp. Matt. xiii. 20), or who so strengthens the wavering that 
he continues unblameable to the end (L 8). This presupposes 
that God has, as it were, become bound to the individual ; and 
this, according to ver. 9, He has done by His calling (comp. 
1 Thess. V. 24, and therewith § 62, c). As the calling of 
Israel is an irrevocable designation to the saving blessings 
designed for them (Bom. zi 29 ; comp. § 72, (2), so here it is 
a designation to the future glory (eh Koanoviav rav viov avrov : 
1 Cor. i 9, and therewith § 77, d; comp. 2 Thess. iL 14) ; 
but therein is necessarily involved also, as with Peter (§ 45), 
the designation to that holiness (tcXfirol &yioi : 1 Cor. L 2 ; 
Som. i 7 ; comp. 1 Thess. iL 12, iv. 7) which God has to 
work in them, to prove and perfect in them, if they are to 
reach that goal In our Epistles is the idea of calling for the 
first time quite definitely announced as the designation of a 
visible act done once for all, in which God has, as it were, 
given to the individual the assurance that He will lead him 
on in t]^s way to perfect salvation; and this act is his 
introduction to the fellowship of the Christian ChurcL^ In 
this act is the divine purpose expressed, to lead each to salva- 
tion, as it is already realized in the present, and yet draws 
near in its completion (Bom. viiL 28: oi xarcL irpodectv xXtfTol); 
and this purpose is conceived of on the side of Him who 
calls according to election (ix. 11 : i} Kar ixKoy^v irpoOeai^ 
ix rov koXjovvto^), i,e, so that out of the mass of humanity 
those are expressly chosen whom, as His holy and beloved 
ones. He wishes to be partakers of salvation (xL 28; comp. CoL 
iiL 12 ; Eph. i 4, 5). This secret divine decree of election' 

^ This is dear, especially from 1 Cor. vii 18, 21, 22, accordiog to which, each 
is to remain as a Christian in the same vocation in which he was called ; and 
from YY. 17, 20, where the manner of the uXntn is itself designated as different, 
according to the position in life in which each Christian is. So far as the 
members of the Christian Church belong to Christ, they are uXnrti TLftrrw 
(Rom. i 6) ; so far as they stand in a living fellowship with Christ, they are 
»XiiTi2 If »if iV (^ ^^- vii 22) ; in so far as they are free from the law, they are 
called«<r ixiuiifU (GaL v. 18). If kmXm stands (1 Cor. x. 27) for an invitation 
to a feast^ this naturally has nothing to do with the technical meaning of the 
word. 

' 'E»A,i«r«f (Bom. xvL 18) naturally is not used in the technical sense of the 
doctrine of election, but means select^ distingoished, as § SO, d. In other 
passages the idea of election is thronghont not differently conceived of than by 
Peter and James (§ 44, 45), only that here, natoiaUy, it refers not to a narrower 
election from the chosen people, but isom among men generally. On the other 
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becomes dearly manifest in the calling to the Church (1 Cor. i 
26-28: fikifirere r^ tekSjciv vfi&v . . . Srt . . . i^Xi^aro 6 9eo9 ; 
comp. 1 Thesa i 4, 6, and therewith § 61, &). While God 
thereby takes the first step, so to speak, for carrying out the 
purpose He has made for the salvation of the individual (Bom. 
viii 30 : 069 irpodpurev, tovtov^ ical itcakeaev; comp. ix. 23, 
24), He gives them the assurance that He will not allow them 
to fail in all that follows. Even on that account, in the 
divine purpose of election, the matter really is as to definitive 
obtaining of salvation, and not merely as to the fixing the time 
for the realization of it.' 

(&) It is implied in the very idea of election that it is a 
free act The mercy of God, on which it rests, can be de- 
pendent on nothing else than God Himself as pitying (Som. 
ix. 15, 16); hence it is said, ver. 18: hv OkXet iKeet ^Ov 
0iKe$, c/eKffpvvci forms the opposite to this, and thus it appears 
that God has, from the beginning, created and prepared the 
one for salvation and the other for destruction, making the 
one receptive and hardening the other. In fact, the apostle 
vindicates for God as the creator the absolute right to do this, 
just as the potter in the simile has the absolute right, out of 
the same lump to form vessels to an honourable and a dis- 

liand, it refers (comp. Beyachkg, p. 87) even in oor Epistles, as in the eleotion 
of Israel, to a historical, and not to a pre-temporal act of God, as in 2 Thess. iL 
18 the reading Air Afx^* ^ incorrect (comp. § 61, c), and 1 Cor. ii. 7 speaks of 
the eternal purpose of salvation and not of election. 

' Beyschlag, p. 86, has abandantly proved, against von Hofoiann, that in the 
idea of election there is necessarily implied an opposite to sach, — ^those, namely, 
who are not elected (comp. e,g, Rom. zi 7); for one may refer election, but not 
with him, simply to the point of time in which grace is brought savingly to 
bear on the individual, so that thereby a universal purpose of salvation would 
not be excluded. The passsge. Bom. v. IS, says only that the hmum/tm of Ohrist 
has a universal significance for the whole human race, as the ftufam-^fut of Adam, 
while (ver. 19) those only are expressly designated as •! ir«xx«/ who» as a matter 
of £act^ have become righteous (and blessed) ; and, according to the connection 
(Rom. xi. 82), only says that God finally has pity on the Jew as on the Gentile, 
as the vdwruf without the article refers to tiie v^ug and mttrti (w. 80, 81), i.e. to 
the converted heathen and to Israel (as a people). This reference needs no 
Jtft^trifMft, as Beyschlag, p. 51, supposes, while a reference to aU individuals 
would necessarily require the wdfrmt to be without the article, a fact which 
Pfleiderer, p. 258 f. [E. T. i. 256]), overlooks; and he, moreover, from a philo- 
sophical contemplation of the apostie's teaching reguding the relation of the 
calling of the Gentiles to Israel (§ 91), draws dogmatic conclusions in the sense 
of Beyschlag's, which destroy the idea of election. 
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honourable use (w. 20, 21)* On the contrary, when he 
comes to spesk of the actual attainment of salvation, by means 
of a Si he puts the actual dealings of God at present in 
express contrast with the former right vindicated for God in 
abstracto (ver. 22). The a-Kewi ofyyr^ tcarrffyna-fieva e«9 
arrd>\euiv are by no means men whom He has fitted for 
destruction, in order to make known by them His wrath and 
His power; but, according to the connection, the Jews, 
who on account of their unbelief had fallen under GUkL's 
wrath and so were ripe for destruction, but whom He, 
defening the exhibition of His anger and His avenging power, 
has nevertheless till now endured with much long-sufifering, in 
order to lead them to repentance (iL 4).* The nrpofqroiiAoaev 
in ix. 23 cannot, conformably with this, refer to the creation 
of vessels of mercy, but only to their preparation for this by 
preventing grace, which works indeed in the paedagogic leading 
both of heathenism and Judaism (comp. § 70, 72). That 
the election, according to note a, consists in a selection from 
the collective number of human individuals, excludes a 

* It appears then to be afisomed by him that God has availed Himself of this 
right in individoal cases, in order to show His perfect freedom to do so. In this 
sense he refers to Scripture statements regarding Jacob and Esan (Mai. L 2, 8 ; 
comp. Bom. ix. 18) on the one hand, and regarding Pharaoh (£x. ix. 16 ; comp. 
Bom. ix. 17) on the other, becaose these, from their terms, in conformity with his 
method of interpretation, and without reference to their connection and historical 
reference (comp. § 74, c), appear to require this explanation. Moved by dog- 
matic prepossessionB, one might reserve the idea, that even in reference to those 
who, in the course of the historical development of the kingdom, seem to be 
excluded from salvation, God's mercy may somewhere and in some way bring 
salvation ; but for Paul, at any rate, it is sufficient that Esau, by his exclusion 
from the theocratic inheritance, is shut out from salvation ; and likewise 
Pharaoh, when God hardened him, to show in him His might (in the judgment 
which brought destruction on him). The considerations by which Beyschlag 
(p. 89) seeks to weaken the example of Esau, are shown to be even not Pauline, 
and those about Pharaoh (p. 60) depend on the reference of ver. 22 to him, and 
that is undoubtedly false. 

* Even Beyschlag, p. 58 f., has acknowledged the distinct turn which is intro- 
duced into the line of thought (Bom. ix. 22), and has conclusively proved that 
the vessels of wiath here mentioned cannot be identical with the r»ivD uV 
Arifntmf, referred to hypothetically (ver. 21), as God cannot be angry at that 
which He has Himself made. But the objection he makes (p. 58) against the 
CSalvinistie interpretation depends on his referring (ver. 22) to Pharaoh (comp. 
footnote 4), as God may indeed wait with much long-suffering for a number who 
have already incurred His wrath, even though not one of them repents, but not 
for Phaiaoh, whom He has Himself hardened, in order to show His (judicial) 
might But that Paul quite intentionally avoids « Miri^<#if, exactly corre* 
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creation of two classes of men destined for two separate ends, 
and yet more decisively so does everything which Paul 
teacheSj according to § 67, as to Adam's transgression and its 
results, inasmuch as in a very different sense, at all events, 
could it be said of men created d priori for destruction, than 
of those destined to salvation, that by the transgression of 
Adam have they come under the dominion of sin and death. 
If Paul (ver. 1 8), in a way which approaches a predestination 
from arbitrary wiU, maintains the unfettered wUl of God in 
His mercy, this is in opposition to the Jews, who supposed 
that, through their acknowledged efforts after righteousness 
(ix. 31, X. 2), they had a claim on salvation above that of the 
heathen, in order to establish the truth that the mercy of God 
involved in election does not depend on the willing or the 
running of men (ix. 16). The tear iKkoytjv irpoOeat^ is not 
to be dependent on i( Sfyynv (ver. 11); because eicXoTi;, which 
is the ultimate ground of the Christian salvation, as of the 
quality of that salvation generally, must be an act of grace, an 
iKXoytf j(apiTo^ (xL 6).' It by no means follows from this 

sponding with £ «yMir«i^«#tf, plainly bIiowb that he wished it to be taken as an 
a4jeetiTe. This ie by no means inconststent with the word* as Pfleiderer, p. 246 
<£. T. I 248]), asserts (oomp. 1 Cor. i 10). Yeiy eneigeticaUy also does the 
latter contend sgainst the proper interpretation of yer. 22. It is in vain, how- 
ever, that he seeks to torn away the rdference to the revelation of wrath at the 
last day (comp. Bom. ii 6), and to introduce here the thought that the harden- 
ing of one is but a temporary state which will end in an act of grace (comp., on 
the contrary, footnote 8X although he admits himself that this thought is left 
quite i^itoached by the apostle (p. 246 [£. T. L 249]). Bather only on that 
account, along with the aim of the fuuifivfU*, self-evident according to ii. 4, 
conld the aim referring to the vessels of mercy be at the same time (mm : also) 
attained, because without that long-suffering the last judgment would have 
carried off the vessels of wrath, but would also have made impossible every 
wider development, and so the caU of the vessels of mercy. On the other hand, 
the simple "preservation of the vessels of wrath" (p. 244 [E. T. L 247]) 
cannot be referred to the fUMfiwfAm^ which, besides, would have no meaning as 
applied to a quality produced by God HimselC 

* As x^^' AQ^ % ^fy*^ stand in irreconcilable opposition (ver. 6 ; comp. 
S 75, 5), inasmuch as every human work creates merit (iv. 4), then an Uxtyn 
U tfytn would no more be an act of grace. It is not enough, to be sure, to 
say that the tendency of such setting the one over against the other by the 
apostle is to show the Jews that they can raise no objection to the contrary if 
God makes, not merit from works, but faith, to be the condition of obtaining 
salvation ; for Beyschlag, p. 38, rightly notices that the reference here is not to 
the condition of justification, with its •I* Ii tfy^t ^^^* ^ ^t^^tm, but to the 
condition of election, which, according to note d, has the production of faith in 
the act of calling as its result 
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that God must act from pure arbitrariness by election, as 
regards those He chooses to pity, but only, that it depends on 
Himself alone, what the conditions are on which He makes 
election to salvation depend. 

(c) The passage. Bom. viii. 2 8-30, announces, in the plainest 
terms, on what the assurance of the predestined rests. Those 
whom God has once predestinated to salvation (ver. 29), He 
conducts with steady hand from the first beginning of the 
Christian life to its completion (ver. 30), so that all that 
happens to them in this way must serve their best interests 
(ver. 28). And now it is here expressly said (ver. 29) 
that He predestinated those whom He foreknew.^ But this 
foreknowledge can refer only to that quality on which 
God has determined, according to His free will, to make 
election depend; and what that is, is explicitly stated in 
the contiection of w. 28 and 29. If those for whose 
best interests all things contribute are designated, ver. 28, 
first as those who love God, and afterwards as those who are 
called according to His purpose, then ver. 29, introduced as 
giving the reason, removes the apparent contradiction between 
the latter objective and the former subjective sign, that God 
has ordained even those to salvation, and conformably to that 
foreordination has called those (ver. 30) whom He has fore- 
known as such, viz. as love Him. Also, 1 Cor. viii 3, it is 
said that he who loves God is known as such by Him, and, 
according to iL 9, God has prepared all salvation for such as 
love Him. We have already found love to God made by 
James the condition of election (§ 64, a) ; and while, according 
to him, this love to God is found in the irrcaxoi (ii 5), so here, 
too, it is those who before the world are the foolish, the weak, 
and the despised whom God has chosen (1 Cor. i 27, 28 ; 

7 When Pfleiderer, p. 249 [EL T. i 252], reasserts that rf§yt9mf»u9 can mean 
only "to appoint beforehand," he has not shown the lingoistic right to do 
so, becanse it can only mean (Rom. xL 2 ; comp. § 91, a), as in 1 Pet. L 20 
(compb § 48, a), to fore^ow. Bnt eren the context excludes his interpretation ; 
for, shoold «Sf 9fuyf»f reaUy indicate only " the persons," and »«2 itfmftnt only 
the " determination " of the selection aselection, then this would be indicated by 
a repetition of the tame word. Also, according to GaL iv, 9, the being known 
of God is the ultimate ground of aU salvation {ytiprti riw 0U9, fimXXn il yw^iifTtt 
^l OmS). Pfleiderer, on the other hand, rightly contends against the reference 
of wfytjm^»tn to a foreknowledge of faith. 
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comp. § 29, i). But naturally this love is not regarded by 
Paul as a human act, as, according to note h, such a thing 
cannot possibly be the condition of election ; it is rather the 
opposite of aU personal acts and service; it is rather that 
pure longing for God, needing salvation, which alone guaran- 
tees perfect receptivity for the working of graca Even this 
very receptivity is to be regarded as produced in them by 
means of God's discipline in life (Bom. iz. 23 : wporjroi- 
/jLoaev ; comp. note b) ; but even in the way in which indi- 
viduals allow the grace which meets men in that discipline to 
prepare them to be such as are receptive of the decisive 
working of grace, God acknowledges them as those who love 
EEim. On this very account the wise, the noble, the mighty 
of this world are in general not elected (1 Cor. i 26), because 
in the pride of their possessions, and in contentment therewith, 
they do not feel that need of something higher which alone 
makes one receptive of divine grace. 

(d) If the elect are to be called of God, ie. if they are to 
be introduced into the Church of Christ (note a), then faith 
has to be wrought in them, for even the calling is nothing else 
than the working of divine grace producing faith, and thus, 
even when the believer feels himself moved of himself to get 
baptism and to become a member of the Church, summoning 
him for the Church by an inner compulsion of his own. But 
as faith proceeds from the message (of the salvation which 
has appeared in Christ) springing from a divine command 
(Bom. X 17 ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 11), so the calling is realized 
by the preaching of the gospel (comp. 2 Thess. iL 14; and 
along with that § 61, h; Eph. iii. 6).^ According to 1 Cor. 

* According to GaL i. 6, the calling rests on the evidence of grace Christ has 
given na in HIb atoning death ; for without this there had been no redeemed 
Chnrch, and therefore no calling into its fellowship. But if the furmTUwfmt . . . 
•If trtftf tUyytkuf is at the same time a fidl Atri rtS nmxUmfrt v/uit, it is dear 
from this that the calling was brought about by the true gospel, which pro- 
claimed that atoning death and the redemption based on it. On this account a 
human persuasion in favour of Jewish errors, ▼. 8, may oppose the work of 
divine grace in the calling, which is accordingly an impulse towards obedience 
to the truth (ver. 7 : «? AXs/i/f . . . inUt^m), and is brought about by the gospel, 
whose contents form the truth (OaL ii. 6, 14 : itxHtM m tUyytXtw ; 2 Gor. 
vL 7 : xiytt ixniuut ; comp. Eph. L 18 ; CoL i 6). So far, now, as the 
apostle has converted tiie members of the Church to faith, the calling mediated 
by him may be tenned a begetting by the gospel (1 Cor. iv. 16). That the 
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ii. 5, the £Edth of the Christian is not to rest on the wisdom 
of men, but upon the power of God, i.e., according to the 
connection with ver. 4, on the working of the divine power 
which comes from the Spirit of God working by the gospel. 
Faith is therefore a work of grace (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 2 ; 
PhiL i. 29), for which the apostle gives God thanks (Bom. 
i 8 ; comp. 2 Thess. i 3 ; Eph. L 15, 16 ; CoL i 3), but 
which does not come to all to whom the gospel comes. 
Not for all is the gospel a divine power, but for those who 
(according to the divine purpose) have been delivered (1 Cor. 
L 18), i.e., according to ver. 24, for the called or the elect 
(vv. 27, 28). But for those who are not called and have 
hence fallen under condemnation, the gospel is not only folly 
(w. 18, 23), in so fiEur as it remains hid from them in its 
real saving significance (2 Cor. iv. 3), but a savour of death 
(2 Cor. iL 15, 16), in so fietr as unbelief of God's word robs 
them of the only means of salvation, but as guilty disobedience 
it brings upon them sure destruction (2 Thess. i. 8 ; comp. 
§ 61, c). For even here unbelief appears incidentally as self- 
condemned disobedience to the truth of the gospel (GaL v. 7 ; 
Bom. z. 16), as faith is set forth as a spontaneous reception 
of the grace (2 Cor. vi 1) offered in the gospel (comp. 1 Thess. 
L 6). Surely in this sense faith (1 Cor. i 21 ; Bom. L 16) is 
evidently not the operation of the gospel, but the condition 
(dependent on men themselves) on which the gospel works 
deliverance (§ 82, d). This apparent contradiction is removed 
in this way, that the election, in consequence of which faith 
works, according to note c, has become connected with a 
definite and previously known quality of man, from which by 
an inner necessity proceeds the &ee reception of the word 
which works and will work faith, the fulfilment of the 
command of obedience which it claims.^ So little does 

working of fidtli is put neoessarily in the calling, it follows from this that 
lisAMfrif (Bom. viii 80) is also mentioned as the direct result of the callings as 
it elsewhere appears connected with the condition of faith. 

' It were accordingly to distingnish between the obedient reception of the 
word on the part of man which proceeds from the lore of God, the receptive 
longing for salvation, and the conviction of the truth of the word wrought in 
man by the word in consequence of that, from which again justifying saving 
faith in the specific sense results. But it must be admitted that Paul| as 
little here as in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, has distinguished these two 
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Paul in consequence think of an irresistible working of 
grace, which requires no point of contact with men, so &r 
from him is the thought of any irrevocableness of such 
working of graca To be sure (Gal. iv. 9), when he traces 
our knowledge of God (which implies a reception of the 
gospel by faith) back to our being known (and the election 
which thereupon follows ; comp. note c, footnote 7), he speaks 
of the falling away threatened, and the possibility of this forms 
the ground presupposition for all his exhortations (comp. e.g. 
GaL y. 1-4; 2 Cor. vi 1; Bom. zi 20-22). The whole 
doctrine of election has even now the tendency to make the 
believer in it sure that the grace of God which has called him 
can and will lead him to the goal thereby presented to him 
(comp. note a). It wiU, on its part, fail in nothing to preserve 
and perfect the faith it has produced, and it is and continues 
to be the condition of all confirmation (§ 86, d); so that for 
every one longing for salvation, so long as he continues to 
long for it, the way to salvation is already prepared 

§ 89. The Oospd and the ApoMeship. 

The gospel in calling can only quicken faith, because it is 
a word of Grod, though preached indeed by men, but working 
with divine power through the Spirit of God (a). For its 
proclamation the apostles have been chosen of God, called and 
sent by Christ, since it has been directly revealed to them by 
Christ and His Spirit (&). The only specific token of this 
apostolic calling is the success of their activity in founding 
churches — a success given them by God — and indirectly the 
gift of miracles (c). In contradistinction from the Twelve, 
and those who besides them were called to apostolic activity, 

points. As God is thanked for the U;^i#l«i ri» x^#v (1 Thess. ii. 18), so the vinM#A 
\hm9 (BonL XT. 18 ; comp. i 5, ztL 26 : vitmn^^ irirnmt) appears as a work of 
Ood ; and in the idea of trUrtt both are completely merged in one. The apostle 
has not yet required on this point a nnion conformable to the thought; 
salYation is to him as certain, even from its first beginning in a divine working 
of grace, as it is self-endent to him that man is responsible for the point 
whether this gracious working enter him or not. His doctrine of the divine 
forelmowledge (which is certainly not a foreknowledge of faith which He Him- 
self produces, but of a receptiyity by which He alone can and will work faith) 
already indicates some such nnion, only that it is not comprehensiyely seised. 
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Paul is conscious that he has been called to be the Apostle of 
the Gentiles {d). 

(a) If the gospel is to work fSeiith with divine power in the 
calling, it must carry in itself a divine power, and accordingly 
that is in the first place the £eu^, because it is a glad message 
come from God (eiftvfyikiov Seov : 2 Cor. xi. 7 ; Eom. L 1, 
XV. 16 ; comp. 1 Thess. iL 2, viii 9), in which God Himself 
speaks, and the salvation provided in Christ is by Him 
revealed to men {airoieoKvirrerai: Bom. i. 17; comp. Gal. 
iii 23 ; ^vepwran 2 Cor. iL 14; Bom. iii 21 ; comp. CoL 
i 26).^ As a message coining firom Grod, it stands, as with Peter 
(§46, a), on the same level with the Old Testament word of 
revelation (Bom. iii 2, 4, ix. 6 : o X0709 rov Beov ; comp. 
1 Cor. XV. 54 : o \0709 o yeypafifievosi), and, like Peter, Paul 
transfers passages which speak of the one j^fM without 
more ado to the other (Bom. x. 8-18) ; he calls it X0709 rov 
Oeou (1 Cor. xiv. 36 ; 2 Cor. ii 17, iv. 2 ; comp. 1 Thess. 
i 8 ; 2 Thess. iii. 1, and therewith § 61, b), and affirms that 
it is the word of God in truth (1 Thess. iL 13). Inasmuch 
as God has now to make use of human instruments for the 
execution of this message. His word is preached (jnipwraew : 
Gal. ii 2 ; 1 Cor. xv. 11, ix. 27 ; Bom. x. 8 ; comp. 1 Thess. 
iL 9 ; CoL L 23), it is a Kiipvyfui (1 Cor. L 21) which comes 
from the apostle as its preacher (1 Cor. ii. 4, xv. 14).' 

* It has to be noticed that ri tlmyyixsw dengnates not only the message as to 
its contents, what is prochumed, bat also the act of proclaiming (Bom. L 9 ; 
1 Cor. ix. 18 ; 2 Cor. tUL 18, x. 14), and the genitive connected with it not 
only the contents {tvmyyixtcv x^rw : evangdium de Cfhristo, OaL i. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 12, 18 ; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 18, x. 14 ; Bom. L 9, xv. 19 ; comp. 1 Thess. 
iu. 2 ; 2 Thess. L 8 ; FhiL i. 27, and therewith GaL L 16 : timyytXtZt^imi ri* 
M«f Tw Bitiy ; comp. PhiL i 15, 18), but also those who proclaim the mesaage 
(2 Cor. ir. 8 ; Bom. iL 16, xvi 25 ; comp. 1 Thess. L 5 ; 2 Thess. iL 14). 
And so i xiy§t designates not only the word of proclamation as to its contents 
(Gal. tL 6 ; comp. 1 Thess. L 6 ; CoL ir. 8 ; PhiL L 14), bat also the act of 
proclaiming (i Aiy«f iifuh: 2 Cor. L 18 ; comp. 2 Thess. iu. 14), especially when 
the manner of this proclamation is more particularly defined (1 Cor. L 17, u. 
1, 4 ; comp. AiyM, iL 4, 18, xiv. 19). The contents of this xiyn is the cross 
(1 Cor. L 18), or the atonement thereby provided (2 Cor. v. 19). The contents 
of the gospel is incidentally more closely defined as the divine glory of the 
exalted Christ (2 Cor. iv. 4), or as fifdth in Him who is proclaimed as the 
condition of salvation. 

* Instead of this, it is called, 1 Cor. L 6, the testimony of Christ (/uifrpft§9 
Tui Xft^w)f or, 2 Thess. L 10 : «*{ ptfrufin i^^t (comp. also 1 Cor. iL 1 : r« 
ftMfvpfm r§S ei«v). The contents, also, of the »fif»yfm is Christ (Bom. xvL 25 : 
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If, to be sure, the divine contents of the message are not 
to be stripped of their special power and efficiency by this 
necessary htunan agency, if God Himself is to speak by His 
messengers in the behalf of Christ (2 Cor. v. 20), then it 
must be preached without human wisdom of speech (1 Cor. 
i 1 7), ie. without rhetorical and philosophical art (il 1), from 
the standpoint of human wisdom as foolish preaching (i 21, 
iii 18, iy. 10) ; much less is it to be corrupted by human 
additions (2 Cor. ii 17, iv. 2: KoirriKetkiv, SoXow). The 
gospel must work by its own power simply, not by persuasive 
words of wisdom, — ^by that only a ireuryLoinj, as GaL v. 8 
(§ 88, d, footnote 8), can be attained, — ^but by the demonstra- 
tion which the Spirit of God, working in this word of Grod, 
and the mighty power flowing from the Spirit, produces (1 Cor. 
iL 4 ; comp. 2 Cor. vi 7 : ^y Xo7y oKfiOela^, iv Buvdfiei 0€av). 
The contents and form of what is preached has to be given to 
the preacher by the same Spirit (1 Cor. iL 12, 13), so that it 
is a X6yo^ iv Swd/Mei wpevfiaro^ (Bom. xv. 19 ; comp. 1 Thess. 
i 6). And thus the mighty power of the gospel, which 
produces, not the new life, as in the early apostolic preaching 
(§ 40, h ; 46, a; 62, i), but faith, is traced back to the Spirit of 
God effectual in the preachers (comp. already § 61, (). And 
this inspiration of the Spirit does not certainly consist simply 
in the enlightenment, by which they know the truth of the 
gospel, but in enabling them to preach it with the power of 
God — ^a power effectual in producing fedth.' 

»^f9ytA» rtS Xfi^tS ; oomp. 1 Cor. xv. 12 ; 2 Cor. i. 19), whom the apostle 
preeches (2 Cor. iy. 6, zi 4; comp. PhiL L 15), and Him as cmcified 
(1 Cer. i. 28). 

* Christ already promised His disciples that, when called to bear iritness for 
Him before jndgment-seats, the Spirit would giye them tohat and haw they 
should speak (Matt z. 19) ; and with Peter also the preacher proclaims the 
gospel through the Holy Ohost (1 Pet L 12). What is thereby meant is 
natDTBlly not a mechanical inflowing of definite words, as the teaching of the 
Spirit fonns the contrast, 1 Cor. ii 18, to the teaching of human wisdom, and it 
does not even instQ single words^ bat enables to find them ; the Spirit appears 
rather as the source of spiritual glits^ with which God (or Christ) equips His 
serrants for their work (comp. § 84, a, footnote 8). And hence every gift of 
grace, which Paul wishes to impart by his preaching, is wrought by the Spirit 
(Rom. i 11), and when he comes with the fulness of the blessings it is yet a 
blessing which comes from Christ (xv. 29), who has wrought it by His Spirit, 
wherewith He has equipped His apostle. The Church, which Paul by his 
preaching has gathered together, is an Epistle written (where this Spirit has 
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(b) For a proclamation of the gospel that shall quicke^ 
faitli, special oigans must therefore be authorized and equipped. 
How shaU they believe, if they have not heard ? how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach if 
they have not been sent? (Bom. x. 14, 15). In this sense 
are the apostles messengers, commissioned with the preaching 
of the gospel (GaL iL 7 ; 1 Thess. ii. 4), ambassadors for 
Christ, by whom God speaks (2 Cor. v. 20). They are, as 
servants of the new covenant (iiL 6), sent exclusively to 
preach the gosx)el (1 Cor. L 17),* and tiiis they are to do in 
order thereby to produce faith (Rom. L 5: ek inraKotfv 
irloTem^ ; comp. 1 Cor. iiL 5 : Bicucopot &* Sv hriarevo'eTe). 
If the calling to the Christian Church is brought about by 
the work of the apostles, then for these there must be a 
special calling, and that again, according to § 88, a, points 
back to a special election. God has separated the apostle 
from his mother's womb (Acts ix. 15 : criceSov iKXayrj^: ; comp. 
xxvi 17), and called him by His grace (GaL L 15) ; he is a 
kXtito^ airooToXo^ Slit deKruioTo^ Seov (1 Cor. L 1 ; 2 Cor. 
L 1 ; comp. £pL L 1 ; CoL L 1) ; a^pyriihfo^ eU eiforfyiKiov 
0€ov (Som. L 1).' As the general calling of Christians is now 
effected by the preaching of Christ, the apostles, who are to 
preach this gospel to all others, must be themselves called by 
Christ (Bom. L 6: oi ov ikdBofAev xaptv koX airoaTo\riv\ 
comp. Acts XX. 24), who has sent them (1 Cor. L 17: 
hritrreCKiv fie Xpiar6^\ hence a^rooroXo? ^Ifiaw Xpurrou, 
L 1 ; 2 Cor. L 1, xL 13 ; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 6 ; Eph. L 1, 
iiL 5 ; CoL L 1 ; as 2 Cor. viii. 23 ; PhiL iL 25 : a7ro<rroXo9 

quickened faith) by Ghrist in the hearts of men by the Spirit of the living God, 
bat which has been bronght about by the ministry of the apostle (2 Gor. iii 3). 

* This Paul wiU apprehend so strongly that he undertakes the work of 
baptizing only occasionally (1 Gor. i. 14-16), hands it over usually to othen^ as^ 
moreover, Peter seems also to have done (Acts z. 48). 

*Even this calling according to election rests on a divine foreknowledge 
(comp. § 88, c) ; for God, who tries the heart, bas found the apostle meet to be 
put in trust with the gospel (1 Thess. iL 4), and that naturally excludes in this 
case, as little as it does in the general calling of Ghristians, the truth that it is 
God who bas made him fit for this service (2 Cor. iii. 6). The grace of God, 
which calls all the elect to be members of the Christian Church, while it called 
him to be a Christian, has at the same time specially called him to be an aposUe 
(4 x*ff A }«^iiVif ^m: GaL u. 9; 1 Cor. iiL 10; Bom. L 6, ziL 8, zv. 16, 
and therewith § 76, c). 
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iKKXtjiTUisi). With great emphasis Paul lays stress on the fact 
that he is avooToXo^ ovk air avOpwircop, ovSe Si,* dvOpamtov, 
dXKii 8th 'Ii^o-oG Xpmrov kcX 0eov irarpo^ (GaL i. 1). But 
this calling or mission of his was effected by Christ, when he 
saw the Lord (on the road to Damascus, § 68, c)> and hence 
this occurrence belongs essentially to the conditions of his 
apostolic dignity (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8, 9 ; comp. PhiL iii. 12).® 
As, now, in the calling of the apostle Christ Himself takes the 
place of the gospel of Christ, so immediate revelation takes 
the place of the publishing the truth by the gospel It 
pleased God, who chose the apostle and called him, to reveal 
His Son in him, that he might be able to preach Him (GaL 
i 16). It was not from men that he had received or learned 
the gospel, but by the revelation given him by Christ {]ii 
airoiuLKv^fio^ *Iffaov Xpurrov, ver. 12) ; and he proves this in 
this way, that his intercourse with the earlier apostles was not 
of such a kind as that he could learn the gospel £rom them 
(w. 13-24), that rather his gospel was acknowledged by 
them to be his own (ii 1-10), and it was made good by him 
when needful as against them (vv. 11-21). Christ has 
revealed Himself to him, not only when He appeared to him 
on the way to Damascus, but also when He made known to 
him, by visions and revelations, the full significance of His 
person and work (2 Cor. xii. 1-7 ; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23, and 
therewith § 85, V), and by His Spirit taught him to know 
thoroughly the depths of the divine purposes of salvation.^ 

^ As Ghrist has commissioned him in the ezecntion of His Father's will, 
for that reason he stands in a like relation of service to Christ as he does to 
Ood. He is God's servant ()i«««»ff : 2 Cor. vi. 4 ; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 7-9 ; Bom. 
xi. 18), His fellow-worker {^mtfyit : 1 Cor. iii. 9 ; oomp. 1 Thess. iii. 2), the 
•iMfifttt over His ^»myi« (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, and therewith § 75, a; comp. ix. 17); 
he is at the same time Christ's servant (}ii»«f«f : 2 Cor. xi. 23 ; comp. CoL i. 7 ; 
iv. 7 ; iwnfi'rnt : 1 Cor. iv. 1 ; Xurtyfyit : Rom. xv. 16) and slave (iwX»$ : Gal. 
i 10 : Rom. L 1 ; PhiL L 1). 

' Thns it is afresh clear, that this origin of his gospel by revelation by no 
means excludes the claim that Faol received the historical elements of his 
preaching from tradition (§ 78, a), and in many ways appropriated the forms of 
doctrine offered him (§ 58, d) ; but in all these did not lie the special efficacy of 
his preaching. His gospel is certainly not a communication of historical facts 
as such, or a peculiar system of doctrine, but nothing else primarily than 
making known the secrets of the saving purpose of God (Bom. xvi. 25: 
JtwtmdXv^it fut€mfU»)f the contents of which God has revealed to the apostle by 
His Spirit (1 Cor. ii 7, 10, 12 ; comp. Eph. iii 3, 5). 
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The endowment of the Spirit, which this experience of reve- 
lation presupposes, is, accoiding to § 84, naturaUy nothing 
exclusively peculiar to the apostle. What is special to him 
is only this, that that knowledge of saving truth, which all 
others receive by apostolic preaching, he has received directly 
&om God through Christ, or through "Hia Spirit, and has thus 
been made fit to be a servant of the new covenant (2 Cor. 
iii 5, 8)? 

(c) The preaching of the gospel, not even that professional 
preaching (1 Cor. ix. 4) which establishes the right to get 
support from the Church (w. 7—13), is in no way bound to 
the apostleship ; Paid mentions a long list of fellow-workers 
(Som. xvi 3, ix. 21 ; comp. PhiL ii 25, iv. 3 ; CoL iv. 11; 
Philem. 1, 24) who, like Timothy (1 Thesa iil 2), were with 
him avpepyol Oeov iv r^ eva^cXl^, and like him carried on 
the work of the Lord (1 Cor. xvi 10). If the usual task of 
these fellow-workers was the nourishing and extension of the 
f hurches, yet their activity might on occasion be effectual in 
quickening faith, as he mentions himself and Apollos jointly 
as Slokovoi, Si &if hnarevaare (iii 5). Nevertheless, this 
latter result of gospel preaching continued to be the specific 
token of apostolic dignity ; for he on his part has been called 
to be an apostle (note &), and the Spirit (as the source of gifts 
of grace) works in him the capacity for a divinely effectual 
preaching of the gospel both as to contents and form (ii 13 ; 

' Paul means only that he alao bw received the Spirit of God (1 Cor. vii. 40) ; 
and therefore he ascribes to his r*^/^f given him in this spirit as to things 
which do not concern saving truth, no binding authority (viL 25, 85 ; comp. 
2 C!or. viii. 10 with ver. 8), when he is also conscious to himself that, in virtue 
of the mercy he has received of the Lord, when called to be an apostle, he is 
faithful (1 Cor. viL 25 : wUt»s\ and could thus make good his yvmiui as worthy 
of attention. It is, however, connected with his special calling, that in virtue 
of his mission he has the power, in Christ's name, to make regulations in the 
Church (1 Cor. ziv. 87 reads : A yf^** ^f*** Im-mXi^ itpfitv Wriv ; comp. § 62, a ; 
87, c), for which he claims the obedience of the Church (2 Cor. ii. 9, vii 15, 
X. 6; comp. PhiL ii. 12; Philem. 21), although he always distinguishes 
between these regulations of his, in the name of Christ, and those which are 
directiy by Christ Himself (1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14). To these belong in 
particular the dedsions uttered in the name of Christ (1 Cor. v. 4), regarding 
which he has no doubt that the result wiU prove that Christ has spoken in him 
and by him (2 Cor. ziiL 8, 4 ; comp. z. 6). Tet this authority which the Lord 
has given him has ever to be used so as to serve for the m««)«^4, and not for the 
MtJtUftnt of the Church (2 Cor. z. 8, zui. 10). 
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comp. note a). That Paul was put in trost with the gospel 
(GaL iL 7) was acknowledged by the early apostles, and that 
God had been poweiM to give him this result (ver. 8). As 
election to salvation was generally acknowledged by this fact, 
that the gospel became effectual to the individual (1 Thess. 
i 4, 5 ; comp. § 61, h\ so election to the apostleship was 
acknowledged by tibis, that this efficacy came from the 
preaching of the apostle (1 Cor. ix. 1). As individuals were 
called to the fellowship of the Christian Church by preaching 
which quickened faith, so the specific result of apostolic 
preaching is the founding of a church (1 Cor. iiL 10 : xarii 
T^y Xcipt'V '^v Sodeto'av fJMi, . • . 0€/UKu)v riOeyea ; comp. w. 
6-8 : i^vTcwTCL)^ Christ wrought, no doubt, by the apostle 
not only Xo7y, but also ipytp (Bom. zv. 18) ; in the former 
respect it is the Svpafju^ TrveAfiaro^ which was shown in the 
results of his activity, in the latter it is the Srivafu^ inffielav 
xal repdrav which became manifest in him (ver. 19). And 
hence he also regards these arffjbeia xal ripara koI Svpdfui^ 
(2 Cor. xii 12) as the signs of his apostleship (tn^fieia rou 
awooToTijov ; comp. Acts xv. 10)." But these could only 
prove it indirectly, inasmuch as he who was evidently favoured 

' It is hence the fandamental principle of the apostle to preach the gospel 
only there, where the name of Christ is not yet known (Bom. zr. 20), so that 
his specifio apostolic calling may be verified. As he caUs those whom he has 
converted his (spiritual) children (1 Cor. iv. 17 ; comp. Philem. 10), so is he 
also the father of the churches which he has planted (1 Cor. iv. 16 ; GaL iv. 19) ; 
he is their apostle in a special sense (1 Cor. iz. 2). They are the seal of his 
apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 2), his letter of commendation (2 Cor. iii. 2). 

^^ It is dear from the first passage that thereby only mighty works of a 
spiritual kind can possibly be understood. But of what sort tiiese mighty 
works were we know not. We learn incidentaUy that Paul possessed the gift 
of tongues in a pre-eminently high degree (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and that he trusted 
to the fuU authority, with the help of the inmfut x^rr«v, which also dwelt in 
him (2 Cor. xii. 9), to deliver one over to Satan for ihe destruction of the flesh 
(1 Cor. V. i, 5), ie. to inflict on him a bodily sickness which Satan was to bring 
about (comp. Acts xiii 9-11). If he glories (2 Cor. xii 1-7) in his visions and 
revelations, then these were to some extent the possession of others in the 
Church (1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26 ; comp. £ph. i 17), which was not lacking in these 
mighty works of different kinds (1 Cor. xii 9, 10, 29, SO). Bven the appearance 
of Christ given him is not in itself a specific proof of his apostleship. Without 
that he might have been an apostle (1 Cor. ix. 1, and therewith note b) ; but 
Christ appeared to more than five hundred brethren without these becoming on 
that account apostles (1 Cor. xv. 6). If he from this appearance claimed to 
be cslled an apostle, yet the one decisive criterion for the truth of this claim 
continued to be the result of his activity in founding churches. 
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by the help of Christ could show himself in no deceitful way 
as His apostle. 

(d) What Paul teaches about the apostolic office is plainly 
drawn from his own apostolic oonsciousness and his experience 
of lifa It allows, therefore, but partially a direct application 
to the first apostles, whom, however, he acknowledges as such 
(GaL i 17: ol irpo ifiov airooToXoi). He calls himself the 
least of the apostles, who is not worthy to bear the name of 
an apostle, because he persecuted the Church of Grod (1 Cor. 
xv. 9) ; but he frankly declares, with thanksgiving to the 
grace of God, that he had wrought more than all (ver. 10). 
Paul, moreover, does not appear to have restricted the circle 
of apostles to himself and the early apostles." But the early 
apostles at Jerusalem had not only acknowledged his apostle- 
ship in general ; they had come to be convinced in particular 
that he, according to the grace given him, had been put in 
trust with the evcuyyeXiov lij^ cuepoffvoTla^, even as Peter with 
the evayyiKiov r^ irepvro^rf^ (Gral. ii 7—9). He was himself 
conscious that the object of his airoarokri was, to work the 
obedience of faith among all nations (Rom. i 5 ; comp. ver. 
14), — ^that he is the Xevrovp^o^ XpurroO ek tA eOvvf (xv. 16), 
the a7roa-ToXo9 idv&v (xi. 13 ; comp. Eph. iii. 8, 1 ; Acts xxvi. 
17). As such he had to preach the gospel to the heathen, 
and thereby to lead them to the fellowship of the Church. 
Therewith it was given that heathens as such, and not merely 
after they had received circumcision and the law (by doing 

^^ To be rare, when (1 These. iL 4| 6) he eeems to designate Silas and Timothy 
as apostles of Christ, who have been pat in trust with the gospel, it may here 
remain donbtfol whether the plural may not be simply a rhetorical figure ; 
Timothy in particular, as often as he is elsewhere named, appears throughout 
only as his fellow-worker. On the contrary (1 Cor. xv. 7), Paul speaks of all 
the apostles in express contradistinction from the Twelve (ver. 6). James seems 
to be included by name among the former, and, in OaL i 19, he is in a certain 
sense put in a position of equality with the aposUes, as the Lord's brothers 
generally are (1 Cor. ix. 6), and perhaps Paul considered him called to apostolic 
activity by the appearance of Christ given to him (1 Cor. xv. 7). Barnabas, 
too, who in Acts xiv. 4, 14 is directly called ir««'r«x«r, he puts quite on tlie 
same level with himself (GaL ii 9; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 6). The vwtfkimv 
iirieT^Xti, who opposed the apostle at Corinth (2 Cor. xi. 6, xiL 11), he not 
simply rejects, along with their claim to apostolic dignity, but he seeks to ahow 
on otiier grounds that they are ^ivim^m9XM (2 Cor. xi. 18). On the whole, 
then, he muat have regarded it as possible that others also besides him and the 
Twelve might be called to apoistolic activity. 
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that they became Jews)» were called to participation in the 
Christian salvation. But that leads us here also, according to 
the peculiarity of our apostle (comp. § 69, a), from the rather 
dogmatic consideration of election and calling, to the question, 
how has this calling been realized historically, ie. therefore, in 
particular, in relation to the two great portions of pre-Christian 
humanity. Gentiles and Jews. 

i 90. The Calling oftlu OentHes. 

The universality of the Christian salvation is based as 
luuch on the universal human need as on its complete newness, 
as much on the unity of God as on the universal dominion 
of Christ (a). God had not bound Himself by a promise to 
the Gentiles, yet the extension of the calling even to them 
had been often prophesied in the Scriptures (6). Israel's 
privily, moreover, by which they were first to obtain salva- 
tion, was not denied by the apostle's mission to the Gentiles ; 
so far as the Gentiles were converted by him, th^ were simply 
received into the saving fellowship of Israel (c)« But that 
no transition through proselytism was connected with it, the 
apostle shows from this, that justification, on which the pro- 
mise rests, was given to Abraham, when he was not yet 
uncircumcised, simply on the ground of fiEdth ; and thus also 
is salvation made accessible to the spiritual children of 
Abraham (d). 

(a) The universality of the Christian salvation was given 
djniori to the apostle along with his entire conception of it 
(comp. § 58, e). If he started from the universal human 
need of Sixaioavpff, there was in that respect no difference 
between Jew and Gentila They were both without righteous- 
ness (Bom. iiL 22, 23), because they were both under the 
dominion of sin (ver. 9), and as such it was qtdte independent 
of the difference of pre-Christian religions, and had its original 
source in the general descent of .all men from Adam. As 
God must then Himself give justification to men without 
their co-operation, and £rom free grace, because men of them- 
selves had not and could not obtain righteousness, then the 
way in which He does this could be only one, as He is Him- 
self but one (ver. 30). If one will not give up the unity of 
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God, then is God the Gtod not only of the Jews, but also of the 
Gentiles (ver. 29), and His dealings in the way of justifica* 
tion, which are conditioned by Himself alone, can therefore 
only be alike for both. If one, on the other hand, has in his 
eye the new life, which has to be set up in men by grace, 
then that is a new creation which, over against the distinctions 
of pre-Christian religions, is something everywhere the same 
(GaL vi 15). This new creation is accomplished in all in 
the same way, by living fellowship with Christ, in which the 
differences of pre-Christian life vanish (GaL iii. 8 ; 1 Cor. 
xii. 13 ; comp. Col. iii 11), and the only thing of any avail 
is faith, which is the condition of it (GaL v. 6). Finally, 
the exalted Lord, to whom the apostle was indebted for his 
deliverance, was Aot only the Messiah of the Jews, He was 
the universal Kuler ; and it is said to be a narrowing of His 
Kvptimj^ if one would not admit that He is rich enough to 
ddiver all Jews and Gentiles without distinction, if they call 
upon Him in jGuth (Bom. z. 12 ; comp. ver. 14). 

(b) But though the Christian salvation is a universal dalva- 
tion, yet the position of Jews and Gentiles to it is not quite the 
same. The promise of this salvation was given by grace to 
the Jews (GaL iii 18) ; but after God had once given this 
promise. He thus becune bound to them for its fulfilment 
(Bom. zv. 8 ; comp. § 72, <Q. Towards the Gentiles He had 
bound Himself by no similar promise ; they could but praise 
the mercy of God if He pitied their need (ver. 9), if He 
thereby showed all the riches of His gloiy in that not only from 
among the Jews, but also from among the Gtentiles, He called 
some to be vessels of His mercy (ix. 23, 24 ; comp. Eph. 
i 11—14, iii 6). But from this side also the calling of the 
Gentiles seems to require no special justification, as it is but 
a richer evidence of His mercy, which from its veiy nature 
is firee and unconditioned (ver. 15). Not in the least could 
the Jews take offence at tins; for if God had given no 
promise to the Gentiles themselves, yet the scriptural pro- 
phecy, which they knew and acknowledged, had in many ways 
taken into view the calling of the Gentiles (§ 73, h). 

(c) In the propheqr of the calling of the Gentiles there 
was, to be sure, the presupposition throughout, that Israel 
should first participate in the Messianic salvation, and that 
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through them it should come to the Gentiles. In this pre- 
supposition Paul agrees with the first apostles (§ 43, a), since, 
according to him, salvation is appointed for the Jew first 
(Bom. L 16). So long as the conversion of Grentiles remained 
an isolated event, and the body of the Church consisted of 
Jewish Christians, this prerogative of Israel remained un- 
touched; but when, through the apostles' mission to the 
Gentiles, these were brought in numbers into the Church, 
and the whole character of the Church became preponderatingly 
Gentile Christian, the question must arise, how the calling of 
the Gentiles is to be adjusted to Israel's election — an elec- 
tion which even for Paul formed the inalienable pre-eminence 
of Judaism (§ 72, d). If Paul, moreover, by the way in 
which, according to the history of the Acts, he always turned 
first to the Jews, preserved in principle this prerogative of 
Israel (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 509 [K T. iL 243]), yet was it 
in fEU^t thereby a little changed ; the special work given to 
him was, according to § 89, c2, the mission to the heathen as 
such, and the result of that — ^a result, besides, far surpassing 
that of all the apostles — was the formation of a Gentile 
Church, which before Israel, and in the place of Israel, became 
a sharer in the Messianic salvation. This also was to be 
justified to the consciousness of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
only in this way, that the Gentiles, though not the natural 
descendants of Abraham, were yet received into the saving 
fellowship of IsraeL By an act of the divine power and 
goodness were the branches of the wild olive tree engrafted into 
the noble olive tree, whose root are the patriarchs (zL 16-24, 
especially w. 17, 22, 24; comp. EpL ii. 11-13, 19); and 
thus it was Israel, as descended from them, which had received 
the promise, if even in the new form it had assumed through 
the incorporation of believing Gentilea Yet the ideal of 
the theocracy is first realized in it (comp. § 44, 46), whose 
representative is no longer the earthly Jerusalem with her 
children (GaL iv. 26), but the higher Jerusalem, which is 
called the Mother of Christians (ver. 26). Yet it was no 
such quid pro quo, so glib to us, but to the Israelitish con- 
sciousness quite inconceivable, by which one puts Abraham's 
spiritual children, without more ado, into the place of his 
bodily seed, by which Paul removed that difiBculty. He rather 
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referred GaL ill. 16, the Abrahamitic promise, to Christ, who 
was really the natural airipfia ^Afipadfi, If, now, those who are 
not the natural seed of Abraham have obtained the promise 
given to that seed, it has come about only because they in 
virtue of their living fellowship with Christ have entered into 
union with Him, by which they cannot be excluded from the 
child's right of inheritance, which that seed in the original 
sense had obtained (w. 28, 29, and therewith § 83, d, 
footnote 6). 

(d) The thought, that even those who were not the bodily 
descendants of Abraham might come into participation in 
Israel's salvation, was by no means strange to Judaism 
(comp. § 44, d). All proselytes entered in this way into 
fellowship in the blessings of Abraham ; but that fellowship 
was complete, to be sure, only when they accepted circumcision 
and the law. It was therefore but a very natural demand 
on the part of the Judaizers, if they required the same from 
the Gentiles who wished to obtain a share in the Messianic 
salvation. The early apostles, according to § 43, e, had 
declined this demand, and Paul could by no means yield to 
it, because then the Gentiles, not as such, but only after they 
had become Jews, were called to the Christian Qiurch. He 
seeks to show, therefore, that Abraham, when he obtained 
justification by fedth (§ 82, 5), — and, according to Bom. iv. 13> 
this is the condition for obtaining the whole salvation promised 
him, — ^was yet undrcumcised (w. 9, 10), rather he just re- 
ceived circumcision as the seal of justification by faith, given 
him in his foreskin (ver. 11). He sees in this an explicit 
intention of Grod to show that justification (and therewith the 
obtaining of salvation) does not depend on circumcision, but 
only on this, that one be like Abraham in faith, and in so 
far his spiritual child, whether he be circumcised or not 
(w. 11, 12). Thus is the promise to be made good to the 
wJiole seed of Abraham, not to him only who is so on the 
ground of the law, in virtue of bodily descent and circum* 
cision, but to him also who is so in this metaphorical sense 
(comp. § 21, c, footnote 1 ; § 83, d), in virtue of essential 
likeness to Abraham through faith (ver. 16).^ He shows 

^ Here, therefore, when Paul conceiyes the ^wif/ui of the Abrahamic coTenant 
coUectiyely, he does not by any meane change the natural seed without more 
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similarly. Gal. iii. 2-5, that the Oentile Christians had received 
the gift of the Spirit on the ground of fiedth, as Abraham 
had received justification (ver. 6), that they therefore in respect 
of their Mth are children of Abraham in a metaphorical sense 
(ver. 7). If he now wishes to account for the Gentiles 
sharing in the blessing of Abraham, he does not appeal without 
more ado to a child's right and a right of inheritance given 
in some way with this relation of metaphorical sonship, but 
to this, that a blessing is promised, Gen. xii. 3, to all nations 
in fellowship with Abraham (ver. 8), and therefore, as this 
promise was given to believing Abraham, only believers in 
fellowship with believing Abraham can be blessed (ver. 9).' 



§ 91. The Hardening and the Conversion of IsraeL 

The rejection of Israel going hand in hand with the calling 
of the Gentiles, seems to be the most striking contradiction to 
the promise given irrevocably to this people (a). But God's 
dealings in the early histoiy of the nation show, that with the 
promise given to the nation as such no security is given to 
each individual, naturally descended from the father, that he 
shall share in it (b). Those shut out from salvation are shut 
out in consequence of their stumbling at Christ, and on 

ado into the spiritaal (comp. note c), bnt he points oat that the unconditional 
acceptance of the children of Abraham, those who are so simply in a meta- 
phorical sense, to participation in the rights of children, is proved hj the 
significant appointment of God ¥nth respect to the time of Abraham's justi- 
fication, as also by the condition with which it is connected, and that the 
promise, Gen. zrii. 5, points to a fatherhood of Abraham in this larger sense, 
because Abrsham did not become the natural father of many nations, Ter. 17. 

* Here, therefore, the transference of the rights of Abraham's natural children 
to his spiritual is expressly sought to be justified, and in this it is implied 
that the former rights remain essentially untouched. Pfleiderer, p. 817 [£. T. 
ii. i4\ here seeks for an abrupt anti-Judaistio tendency ; but that is excluded 
by the blessing uttered, GaL vi. 16, over the Israel of God, ie. over believing 
Israel (as the »m* can only mean "even," comp. Hofmann m loc). The slave 
with her son who was turned out, and was not to be heir with the son of the 
free woman (iv. 30 ff.), is not natural Israel, as Pfleiderer, p. 316 [E. T. ii. 
43], supposes, but, according to vv. 25, 29, Israel prepossessed by legalism 
persecuting Christianity, ie. unbelieving Israel. It is not hence any " ironical 
tendency " of the Epistle to the Romans, if, along with and before the spiritual 
children of Abraham, the natural (in so far as they are believing) obtain a 
share in his inheritance. 
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account of their inexcusable opposition to the new institution 
of salvation ; they have through their own guilt fallen under 
the curse of hardening, and this, according to God's plan, 
must have the efTect of turning the salvation withdrawn from 
them to the Gentiles (c). Nevertheless, there yet remains a 
remnant that has attained salvation ; and even the temporary 
preference of the Gentiles has this object as its end, to stir up 
the Jews to jealousy, and so by God's mercy to lead the whole 
nation to salvation (d), 

(a) What may have appeared the most startling fact in 
connection with the calling of the Gentiles, was that the 
casting away of Israel, at least of the greater portion of Israel, 
went hand in hand with it The engrafting of the wild 
branches implied the breaking away of the natural branches 
(Bom. xi. 19). If Christian missions in the person of their 
most successful worker turned to the Gentiles, then the 
blessing of such missions would be withdrawn from the people 
of Israel : Paul expressly announces it as a judgment to the 
Jews, that the preaching of the gospel, by which the calling 
is realized, has been turned away from the Jews to the 
Gentiles (Acts xiii 46, xxviiL 28); and the Acts of the 
Apostles shows on purpose how this came to pass through his 
missionary activity. By the withdrawal of the preaching of 
the gospel, however, the way to salvation was shut to them, 
although Karh ^wnv kKoSoi (Bom. xL 24). They were yet 
shut out from the root and fatness of the olive tree (ver. 17), 
i,e, from the salvation promised to the fathers, in which the 
Gentiles had obtained a share by their being grafted in 
(§ 90, c). And yet the promise transmitted from the fathers 
was the inalienable possession of Israel, and they still con- 
tinued to be a people beloved of God for the fathers' sake 
(xi 28). God could not possibly cast away His people just 
because they did not behave as they ought to have done, ad 
He had foreknown them before He chose them to be His 
people (ver. 2). If they were therefore unfit to receive sal- 
vation, yet God with such foreknowledge of their unfitness 
had chosen them to be His people; but if He had once 
chosen them, their unfaithfulness could not remove God's 
faithfulness towards His own promise (iil 3 ; comp. § 72, d, 
footnote 6). God could not withdraw gifts of grace given 
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them, and His calling in particular (zi 29).^ The question 
of which Paul (Bom. ix.-zi) so fully treats was ficom his 
premises a problem not easy to solve ; one which much occu- 
pied lus heart, moved as he was by patriotic sorrow for his 
fellow-countiymen (is, 1—3, x. 1). 

(p) That many who were descended from Abraham, and 
seemed on that account to have a daim on the salvation 
promised to the seed of Abraham, did not yet attain to that 
salvation, was therefore an undoubted fact But Paul asserts, 
that not all those who were naturally descended from the 
ancestor of the nation (irdvre^ oi ix ^lapa/jh^ formed the Israel 
to whom the promise was given (Bom. ix. 6); not all those who 
are the seed of Abraham according to the flesh have the right 
of children, which secures them a share in the promise given 
to Abraham (ver. 7). And so it is by no means to be said 
that the seed of Abraham, to whom the promise was given, is 
not to be taken in a special sense, but only that the promise 
given to the nation as such does not apply without more ado 
to each single individual who, in virtue of actual descent from 
the patriarchs, belongs to it, that individuals may even be left 
empty, if only the nation as such receives tlie promise.' Paul 

* Bejseblag bis evidently OTerlooked this when he says, p. 42, that it lies in 
the very idea of free mercy, that there is nothing it gives less ground for than a 
claim of right for aU time coming, that it can be withdrawn again from those 
who have once received it. Bat the divine mercy is no doubt free in the selec- 
tion of its objects (Bom. iz. 16) ; but to whomsoever God has once bound Him- 
self by a promise, to him He must ever keep it. Paul traces back the mission of 
Christ to Israel to God's frdthfulness, according to which He was bound to keep 
His promise given to the fathers (zv. 8 ; comp. Pfleiderer, 814 1 [£. T. iL 41]). 
If in the election of the individual no such irrevocableness exists (§ 88, d), that 
is accounted for in this way, that the free conduct of the individual is simply 
incalculable, and is not conditioned for all time coming by what is historically 
known of its quality. Even on this account we will see how even the election 
of Israel gives no security to the individual members of the nation that they 
wfll attain the end of that election. 

' That this is thought quite in the tenor of the Old Testament promise, is 
clear from this, that the prophets ever keep firm hold of the realization of the 
X)romise to the nation, just as they threaten many individuals with destruction 
in the divine judgments which precede pre-Messianic times (comp. § 42, e ; 44, c). 
When Beyschlag, p. 29, and Schenkel, p. 278, on the other hand, assert that, 
according to Paul, the promise is fulfilled to the spiritual Israel (of Jews and 
Gentiles mingled), that is again only that quid pro quo which would have 
spared the apostle and us all those reasonings brought forward (§ 90, c, cO> had 
it occurred to him. If Paul says (Bom. ii. 25) the circumcision which does not 
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proves this by two examples drawn from tlie early history of 
the nation. Abraham had two sons of his own body, and yet 
he only who was bom according to the promise was counted 
as a-vip/JM, and received the rights of a child of (rod (ix. 7-9). 
And if one were here to say that Isaac is the son of the 
lawful wife, but Ishmael is not of equal birth, and is thus from 
his conduct cut off from the inheritance, then Esau and Jacob 
were heirs of one father and of one mother, and yet God 
determined even before their birth, before, therefore, they had 
done anything, that the elder should serve the younger, and 
the latter alone thus should receive the full rights of a child 
(w. 10-12). K even now, therefore, not aU who are 
descended from Abraham obtain the salvation, if Ood even 
now reserves to Himself to determine which of the descendants 
of the patriarch are to receive the rights of children, and if in 
this determination He does not in the least ask for their good 
works, but only works faith in individuals from among Israel, 
and this leads these to obtain salvation. He thus acts only as 
He acted in the early history of the people, when before the 
birth of the children, and without reference to their conduct 
(ver. 11), He determined their fate. Thus far now the early 
dealings of God is the best interpreter of the sense in which 
He has given the promise to the seed of Abraham, and thus 
Paul can rightfully assert that this promise has not come to 
be without effect (ver. 6), even though many single individuals 
are excluded from salvation. 

(c) It might seem tmrighteous if God, without any regard 
to the unquestionable striving after righteousness (Bom. ix. 81, 
X. 2) on the part of Abraham's natural posterity, a striving 
which distinguished them from the Gentiles, yet denied to 
them the grace effectual to lead to salvation, and called the 

keep the law becomes nndrcmndsioD, that does not mean that " the godless Jew 
is even on that accomit denationalized ;" for then, since aU the Jews had not 
kept the law, the qnestion he had discussed (Bom. ix.-jd.) had lost its import- 
ance, as there was no Jew not denationalized, therefore no longer Jews in 
contradistinction to the Gentiles. Bather the context makes it evident that the 
qnestion discussed is, whether the circumcised as sucJi had any advantage above 
tiie Ckntiles in reference to justification before God« And (Bom. zi. 17) it is 
the ideal theocracy that is thought of, into which the Gentiles are received, but 
which ever grows from the root o the patriarchs, which is therefore looked at 
with evident reference to the nationa basis. 
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Gentiles in their stead, though they were not striving in the 
least after righteousness (ix. 30).' But their guilt consisted 
in this simply, that they sought after righteousness by works 
(yy. 31, 32), and so wished to set up their own righteousness, 
instead of submitting themselves to the new rule of righteous* 
ness (z. 3), after that the end of the law had come with 
Christ (ver. 4), and the righteousness of faith had come in 
the place of a righteousness by works (w. 6~13). They could 
not excuse themselves by saying that they had not heard the 
message (of this new righteousness), for it had gone into all 
the world (ver. 1 8) ; nor by saying that they had not under- 
stood it, for even the unintelligent Gentiles had quite well 
understood it (w. 19, 20). Hather they had been disobedient 
to the gospel, which required their acceptance and faith on the 
salvation presented thereby (ver. 16), because, as the prophet 
had already described them (Isa. Ixv. 2), they are a dis- 
obedient and stubborn people (ver. 21 ; comp. xv. 31 : oi 
aireiOavirre^). But the deeper cause of this disobedience was, 
that they stumbled at the Messiah announced in the gospel 
(ix. 32), because the crucified One was no Messiah in their 
view (1 Cor. L 23). They had not therefore wished to seek 
salvation by faith on Him (Rom. ix. 32), but had stumbled on 
the stone of offence (xi. 11), and now hardening had come 
upon them as a judgment, as the prophets had already 
described (xi 7-10), and as Paul sees it foreshadowed in the 

' Panl no doubt in the first place, according to § 88, h, simply puts down this 
thought by saying that it infringes upon the absolute right the Creator has over 
His creature (iz. 20, 21) ; but even tiiere he points out that the Jews at least 
have no occasion to quarrel thus with God, inasmuch as He had by no means 
availed Himself of that absolute right towards them, but, notwithstanding that 
they were as vessels of wrath ripe for destruction, had yet with much long- 
suffering borne with them (ver. 22), in order to lead them to repentance (iL 4). 
It was thus there pointed out that tiie Jews had contracted a heavy load of guilt, 
by which they were exposed to God's wrath and destruction; The passible inter- 
pretation, that Paul (iz. 80 £) puts himself suddenly on an entirely different 
standpoint, and that thus with him "an objective theological and a subjective 
anthropological mode of viewing the matter proceed irreconcilably side by side " 
(comp. however, Pfleiderer, p. 248 [£. T. i 250]), is not therefore confirmed. 
He rather now proceeds to diow what then is the guilt on account of which 
Qod has shut out the greater number of the descendants of Abraham from 
salvation, and then it is proved afresh that this does not in any way lie in a lack 
of a service of works^ as the Gentiles had not confessedly even once tried to win 
any such. 
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veil with which Moses hid from the people the fading of the 
gloiy on his countenance, i.e. here the transitoiiness of the 
glory of the covenant of the law (2 Cor. iii. 13-15; comp. 
§ 73, d). And now Israel, bound in legal obedience and 
persecuting Christianity, is shut out from fellowship in the 
salvation (6aL iv. 25-31 ; comp. § 90, i, footnote 2). But 
this hardening, and the exclusion from salvation connected 
with it, has come to them through their own guilt; r^ 
airurria i^xXacOrjaap (Bom. xL 20).^ The ultimate inten- 
tion of God, according to note a, in this judgment of hardening 
cannot possibly be the fall, i,e, the ruin of the nation ; rather 
Grod has made use of human sin in order to carry out His 
saving purposes towards the Gentiles : the gospel rejected by 
the Jews has been brought to the GentQes, and their deliver- 
ance thereby rendered possible (ver. 1 1 : t^ ainr&v irapaw- 
TwfiaTi ^ aamfpui roU eOv&riv). In order to make room for 
the engrafting of the branches of the wild olive tree, the 
natural branches were broken off (ver. 19); for the sake of 
the GentQes, those who are the beloved of God have come to 
be the enemies of Qoi (ver. 28 ; comp. § 80, d, footnote 13) ; 
through their disobedience it has come to pass that Ghxi's 
mercy has been turned to the Grentiles (ver. 30). And thus 
the transgressions of Israel, or rather the divine judgment 
which is accomplished on Israel by their transgredsions, has 
become the riches of the Gentiles ; the loss suflTered by the 
former by their exclusion from salvation has become riches for 
the Gentiles (ver. 12); the casting away of the one has been 
the reconciling of the other (ver. 1 6). 

(d) The hardening of Israel which has presently come 

* Quite thus does Peter teach that the Israelites, oontinnmg in unbelief, are rooted 
ont from among the elect people, since Messiah has become to them a stone of 
offence and stambling (| 44, e). To be sore, God Himself works faith in those 
who are coming to believe, bat yet only in so far as He foreknew In them the 
condition soitable for such working of faith, according to § 88, (2, and they were 
elected on the gronnd of this. And so unbelief remains, even when it is evoked 
by hardening by way of judgment ; yet self-condemned, so far as this happens 
to the perversity of the present Jewish mode of thinking, because it makes the 
nation unreceptive of the work of divine grace. God even punishes sin by sin 
(comp. 1 70, d), while in the people, who, according to their whole present nature 
do not vfi^ yield to the wiU of God, the offer of the gospel does not only not work 
a willingness to believe, it even works opposition, so that finally they cannot 
believe. 
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« 

about is jet experienced by the nation only partially (fiom. 
xL 25 : dvo fUposi), The number of those shut oat from 
salvation may be ever so great as they will, so great that 
one may henceforward speak of the hardening of Israel, i.e. 
of the nation as to the migority of its members (ver. 7), but 
there still always remains a remnant ; and that only a remnant 
of Israel is delivered in the circumstances is what Isaiah 
has already predicted (ix. 27-29).' But the hope of the 
apostle for his own nation does not continue to rest on them. 
The calling of the Gentiles, which became possible through the 
casting away of Israel, has for its object, not only to make the 
Gentiles partakers of salvation ; it also points as its final result 
to provoke the Jews to jealousy (xL 11 : ek to irapa^ffK&a-M 
avTov^), and thus to reach by an indirect way God's saving 
purpose towards His chosen people. With aU the zeal with 
which the dischaige of his own peculiar calling lay on the 
Apostle of the Grentiles, he yet kept before his eye as the 
ultimate end, through the realization of salvation on the part 
of converted Gentiles, to stir up to jealousy his countrymen, 
whose deliverance is his most fervent wish and his constant 
prayer (x. 1 ; comp. ix. 3), and so to save some of them 
(xi 13, 14). From this it is dear that even the judgment 
of hardening, passed on those members of the nation cast 
away for the present, is not final, and it by no means of 
itself hands them over to destruction (ver. 11); it rather 
leaves tl\em room for that repentance which, in consequence 
of the new wondrous leading of Gk>d, may even yet quite 
well come.* As soon as they turn to the Lord, the blinding 

* Bren in the history of Elias it was foreshadowed, that even at a time when 
all seemed lost, God had yet reserved a remnant of 7000, who had not howed 
the knee to Baal (xi. 2-4). And were there bat himself, the Apostle of the 
Qentiles, this Israelite of purest birth (yer. 1), who formed the remnant, then 
the proof lay before their eyes that God had not cast away the people as such 
(▼er. 2). But even yet there abides a remnant, which His grace has selected 
(ver. 6) ; and works are as little taken into account in their election (ver. 6) 
as in the hardening of the others (note c), and this remnant has obtained sal- 
vation (ver. 7) : it is they, therefore, who, according to note b, are appointed 
to be that portion of the natural rri^^Mi which are to receive the foil rights of 
children, as Isaac among Abraham's, and Jacob among Isaac's sons ; they are 
the Israel of God (GaL vi 16 ; comp. § 90, d, footnote 2) in opposition to Israel 
alter the flesh (1 Cor. x. 18). 

* From what Paul has explained of the possibility, even the certainty, of the 
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veil, which now lies upon their hearts, will be taken away 
from them (2 Cor. iii. 16), and then thej, through the same 
mercy of God which the Gentiles have now obtained, will 
obtain mercy (Bom. zi 31). As soon as they cease to.be 
unbelieving, those branches that have been broken of will be 
again grafted in; yes, it is at any rate relatively easier to 
re-engraft the natural branches, than it was to engraft the 
branches of the wild olive tree into the noble one ; and He 
who was able to do the one, is all the more able to do the 
other (w. 23, 24). And this ultimate deliverance of Israel 
is not only possible, it is to the apostle certain, because of 
the divine promise (w. 26, 27), — ^as certain as the election of 
the people as such, which sprang from the patriarchs, and the 
calling to salvation therein involved, cannot be repented of 
(w. 28, 29)/ When the full number of the Gentiles shall 
have entered into the fellowship of the elect people, then 
shall all Israel be saved (w. 25, 26). As little, to be sure, 
as that entrance of the fulness of the Gentiles excludes the 
idea that individuals may remain in unbeUef, or by falling 
away may draw down upon themselves the judgment of a 

conyenion of the Israel presently hardened, one mnst by no means draw general 
dogmatic condnsions as to the nature of the election (comp. on the other hand, 
§ 88, a, footnote 8), as this rests on the entirely peculiar election of Israel as a 
nation. To be sore, there is here no contradiction to Paul's doctrine of election 
elsewhere. The ultimate conTersion of Israel comes about as little without the 
working of God's grace, as conversion does anywhere else, the grace which is 
here perfected by the wonderful leading of God, in which He, according to 
His faithfulness to His promise, so long follows after the members of His 
chosen people, who are now hardened, until He succeeds in working in the 
nation that susceptibility presently awanting, on the ground of which they 
fmally believe. That this must ultimately succeed depends on this, that God 
has foreknown (xi. 2) the nation as of such a character that in spite of their 
obstinate resistance they can yet ultimately be won as a people. 

7 ^t the time of the great split between him and his nation, in which Paul 
expected the final falling away of Judaism and the rise of Antichrist from 
their midst (f 68, 6, e), he had not yentored to entertain this hope, and we 
have seen that he knew how to reconcile it with the promise, even though 
only a remnant of Israel, howerer small it might even be, should be saved. 
But now he has come back to the hope of the early apostles, of a conversion of 
Israel as a whole (§ 42). To be sure, it is not so that, according to the insti- 
tution of God as originally intended, and for whoee fulfilment, moreover, the 
first apostles laboured, Israel should be first converted, in order that then from 
them salvation might come to the Gentiles. Through their guilt a partial and 
temporary casting away of Israel has taken place, in consequence of which 
salvation has already now and first come to the Gentiles. 
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second exclusion (w. 20-22), so little does the deliverance 
of all Isiael ezdude the idea that individual members may- 
remain unconverted, and fall under condemnation (note h). 
But it will then be no longer the case, as at present, that a 
small remnant of delivered ones shaU stand opposed to Israel 
in its majority rejected (ver. 7), but Israel as a people, accord- 
ing to the promise, will be converted and delivered.^ 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE DOCTBIME OF THE CHUKCH. 

§ 92. The Church and the Gifts of Orace. 

Of the Jews and Gentiles that have been called, there is 
formed a new community, the Church of God, in which God 
dwells by His Spirit, and which, in virtue of its really living 
fellowship with Christ, forms His body (a). With a view to 
the further upbuilding of the Church, her organism ia fur- 
nished with a manifold variety of members, by means of the 
different gifts of grace, among which prophecy is the most 
important for this end (&). Along with this Paul mentions 
the gift of teaching in its various forms, simple exhortation, 
speaking with tongues, along with the gift of interpretation 

" Paul pfaiies the wonderful ways of the diyine wiedom (Bom. zL 88-86), 
which has made it possible that the sins of men, which seem to thwart the 
plan of their salTation, must help directly to realize it in a yet more compre- 
hensiTe way, while the calling of the Gentiles has eyen now been incorporated 
with it The temporary hardening of Israel has brought it about, that sal- 
vation has even already come from the Jews to the Gentiles ; and this must 
finally only serve this end, that salvation wiU come back from the Gentiles 
to the JewB^ and thus the promise of the elect nation will be perfectiy fulfilled. 
Tea, finally, this method of fulfilment must contribute to the making known 
more gloriously the divine mercy. Had Israel presentiy become believing, 
then had they received the salvation, as God was bound by His faithfulness 
to fulfil the promise to them (zv. 8). But now by their disobedience they 
have put themselves on an equality with the former Gentiles, and forfeited the 
fulfilment of the promise ; on the other hand, His simple mercy remains for 
them, the mercy which has realized salvation to the Jew as to tiie Gentile in 
spite of their disobedience (zi« 80-82 ; comp. iz. 28, 24), — even He Himself 
ezerdses it on the ground of fidelity to His promise (w. 28, 29). 
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and the gift of miracle-working faith (c). If Paul mentions 
also the gift of service and of government, that does not 
exclude the idea that the possessors of these gifts were com- 
missioned to use them officially ; the conduct of the apostle, 
however, in reference to the organization of the churches, 
does not seem to have been quite uniform throughout (d), 

(a) The distinctions of the pre-Christian religious fellow- 
ships are removed by living fellowship with Christ (§ 90, a), 
and thus over against those fellowships a new fellowship is 
formed of Christians ; and this is expressly designated, 1 Cor. 
X. 32, as the iKKkrja-ia rov Oeov, consisting of Jews and 
Greeks.^ This fellowship therefore belongs in a special sense 
to God ; for it has come into existence through the fact that 
God chose each individual ; and by the power to work faith 
which He has given to the preaching of the word among 
them. He called each, i.e, gave him entrance into the fellow- 
ship,' and it consists clearly of such as have been consecrated 
(§ 84, cQ by the participation of the Spirit in baptism, or as 
iiave become &yioL But while the Spirit of God dwells in 
all the members of the Church, and with Him God Himself, 
He consecrates not only the body of each individual (1 Cor. 

^ Althougli in the LXX. the national oommonity of Israel is designated as 
the iuukn^U simply (Acts viu 88), and in oonfonnity with tlus in the words of 
Jesns, the particular feUowship of His disciples (§ 81, b), with Paul this name 
scarcely conesponds with the idea that he saw in the Christian Chnrch the 
true Israel (§ 90, c). With him the expression UsX«W« does not designate 
primarily the collective commnnity, bat, conformably with classical usage, it 
is used for the national assembly (Acts xix. 82, 89, 41), the assembly of Church 
members (1 CSor. xL 18, xiv. 28, 85), as these are to be met with in any definite 
place (n nmr Jtmn U»Xiiri« : 1 Gor. zvi. 19 ; Bom. zvL 6 ; comp. Ck>L iv. 15 ; 
Philem. 2). Then a single congregation is called U»x«riii, as Jas, v. 14, ie. 
the collective body of Christians in any definite city (ii \»»XnfU h •Z^m U 
K^fi^f : 1 Cor. i. 2 ; 2 Cor. i 1 ; Rom. xvL 1 ; comp. 4 UrnXn^Ut eirr«x«w»Uf : 
1 Thess. L 1 ; 2 Thess. L 1 ; CoL iv. 16), or in a country («/ l»»Xtifi»i Tit 
rmXmrimt : GaL i 2 ; 1 Cor. zvL 1 ; comp. GaL i. 22 ; 1 Cor. xvi 19 ; 2 Cor. 
viiL 1 ; 1 Thess. it 14 : i» rjf *l«i4«/f ). Yet the expression already occurs to 
denote the collective community of Christians (1 Cor. xiL 28). There is im- 
plied in the expression U«Xifr/« nothing to designate the Christian fellowship 
as such. This takes place only by the addition of rni eMv,— an addition which 
characterizes at times the single community (1 Cor. i. 2, xi. 16, 22 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 1 ; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 14 ; 2 Thess. i. 4), sometimes the coUective community 
(GaL L 18 ; 1 Cor. x. 82, xv. 9), as a community belonging to God. 

' Hence Paul naturally looks upon all the members of the Church as elected 
and called ; and, according to § 88, d, that by no means excludes the idea that 
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vi 19), but also the Church herself (iii 16 ; comp. Eph. 
ii. 21, 22) to be His temple, which, as such, is holy (ver. 17).' 
By partidpation in the Spirit all the individual members 
of the Church are, according to § 84, b, put into a real living 
fellowship with Christ (1 Cor. L 2 : i^ iicicKriala rov Beou, 
oTfiaaiihoi iv Xpurr^ ^Iifaov), and it depends on this directly, 
according to GaL iii. 28, that all who have put on Christ in 
baptism (ver.. 2 7) have put off all the distinctive marks of 
pre-Christian religious fdlowships, and are become one (comp. 
vi 15). By this living fellowship especially all are equally 
connected with a living centre, and so have become one 
organism (c&fia), in which each member stands in living 
fellowship with every other, each member is serviceable to 
the whole, and so also to each individual (Bom. xii. 5 : ol 
TToXKol iv tr&fui icfiev iv Xpurr^ 6 Si icaff eU aXXijAoi; 
^\ffy But while Christ by this living fellowship rules each 
individual by His Spirit, and thus makes use of their adfiaTa 
for the performance of His own ends, they also may be desig- 
nated, 1 Cor. vi 16, His members. As, now, the natural body 
is a um(y. and yet has many members, but aU the individual 
members, although they are many, yet form a single body ; so 

they may yet faU away. Were a member of the Church to become guilty of 
groBB OBB, or of persistent disobedience to the apostolic commands, then every 
blessed fellowship with him is broken off (1 Cor. y. 11 ; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14), 
without there being at the same time any giving up of anxious efforts to bring 
Him to repentance (2 Thess. iii 15). Hence espedally the rule meant by Paul 
to have a disciplinary effect on the incestuous person (1 Cor. v. 5). That person 
was eventually formally thrust out of the Church (vy. 2, 18) tiU he repented 
(2 Cor. ii. 6-S). 

' For Paul also as for Peter (§ 45 a) the prophecy of God's dwelling in the 
midst of His people (comp. Lev. xxvi. 11, 12) is perfectly fulfilled only in the 
Christian Church (2 Cor. VL 16) ; but Paul has explicitly reslized for himself this 
early apostolic idea by reflection on the possession of the Spirit by the Christian, 
and he has thus set it in doeer connection with his doctrine of salvation. 

« By baptism, which transplants into this living fellowship, are all, Jews and 
Gentiles, baptised into one body (1 Cor. xiL 18). In another way the organic 
unity of the many is effected by the bread in the Lord's Supper, which tians- 
plants into feUowship with Christ (more exactly with the body of Christ broken 
for us) (x. 17 ; comp. § 85, e, footnote 5) ; and from this side one may say that 
Paul sees in the Lord's Supper, as he does also in baptism, a constitutive 
moment for the true nature of the Church. But this way of looking at it is 
nowhere else carried £uther by the apostle, and therefore it is not fit to connect 
the doctrine of the sacraments with the doctrine of the Church (comp. § 85, a, 
footnote !)• 
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is it with Christ (xii. 12). He also has many members, but 
these many members form but one body ; and thus far the 
organic imity of the Church may be designated as the body 
of Christ, whose members individual Christians are (ver. 27).^ 
(b) It is implied in the nature of the Christian Church, 
that it must continually be extending externally more and 
more, and that in each individual member of it the new life 
quickened on his reception, i,e, at his baptism, must be even 
more perfectly being realized on all sides. In this respect 
it is a field belonging to God, in which Paul and his fellow- 
labourers work uninterruptedly, a building belonging to Him 
on which they have contmually to build (1 Cor. iiL 9). The 
foundation-stone of this building has been laid once for all 
by God (ver. 11), in that He has made Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and therefore the comer-stone of the perfected 
theocracy (comp. already § 38 c; 60, a); but by the preaching 
of Christ, which works faith and founds churches, it is being 
ever afresh laid as the foundation of each individual church 
(ver. 10 ; Bom. xv. 20; comp. Eph. iL 20). Every advance 
of the Church in its extension, or in the development of her 
life, is, following out this idea, an upbuilding (oueoBofii] : 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12, 26 ; 2 Cor. x. 8, xiiL 10 : oUoSofieiv: 1 Cor. xiv. 4).^ 
As^ now, the founding of the Church is brought about only in 
this way, that God by His Spirit works in the apostles the 
gifts of grace needed for the preaching of the gospel which 
works faith (§ 89, c), so its upbuilding also can be brought 
about only by a similar working of God, and this similarly 

^ In onr Epistles Christ is not yet ezpresaly designated the head of this body ; 
for when, in 1 Cor. zi. 8, He is spoken of as the head of the man, that desig- 
nates only His lordship generally as onr '* Head." And this is the result of 
that uvfiims, which He has won by His death (§ 76 a ; 81, h). Bat this is not 
explicitly applied to the Church herself as such. But that, in opposition to 
the later Epistles, Christ is here presented as the Spirit animating the body, as 
has been often asserted of late (yet comp. Ffleiderer, p. 874 [£. T. ii. 103]}, 
cannot certainly be proven. On the other hand, the idea is already indicated 
(2 Cor. XL 2) that the Church is Christ's bride, and it is the task of the apostle 
to present her to Him as a chaste virgin (with a view to the marriage union 
with her at His coming) (comp. Bom. viL ^i u$ <rt yuMim vftUi M^, sei/. 

* This biblical expression has become so common to the apostle, that, without 
thinking of its origin, he transfers it to the advancement of the Christian life 
in the individual (1 Cor. viii. 10, xiv. 4, 17 ; 2 Cor. xiL -19 ; Rom. xiv. 10, 
XV. 2 ; Eph. iv. 29 ; comp. § 86, d). 



' 
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comes from the Spirit^ which the individual member of the 
Church has ; and He is manifested in this, that He gives to 
each individual a gift for the benefit of the Church (xii. 7). 
These gifts of grace (xBtpi^rfutra : viL 7 ; Bom. xiL 6 ; comp. 
£ph. iv. 7), i«. capabilities, which the one Spirit gives (1 Cor. 
xiL 4, 1 1), or in which the one gracious gift of the Spirit is 
specialized according to the various positions of the individual, 
will be very manifold, corresponding to the nature of the 
organism {awfui). For it is of the nature of an organism to 
have not only a uniform connection with a living centre 
(note a), but a vigorous diversity of members (vv. 14, 19, 20), 
each of which has its special activity (Rom. xii 4)/ But 
the single object of all these gifts, with the exception of the 
aposUeship (1 Cor. xiL 28), is the upbuilding of the Church 
by means of them : irdvra wpo^ oUoSofii/p yeviaOm (xiv. 26). 
In' particular is this the object of irpo^vfrela (xiv. 3, 4), 
which appears (xii 28 and Bom. xii 6) to be the highest of 
all the gifts next to the apostleship (comp. 1 Thess. v. 20). 
The gift of trying the spirits seems to have been as a rule 
connected with the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 29) ; and it, 
too, stands forth as a special gift (xii 10), and (1 Thess. 
v. 21) is in a certain sense required of the whole Church. 
It had to do with determining whether the higher inspiration 
which filled the prophets was of divine or of daemonic origin 
(2 Thess. ii. 2, and therewith § 62, d)? 

(e) Near to the prophets stood the teachers (1 Cor. xii. 28), 

7 The iiltimate anthor of these gifts is natarally God Himself, who has given 
to each (1 Cor. iii. 5), and ever aocording to the measare of faith (Rom. xii. 8), 
and now works the Tarions powers effectual in each (1 Cor. zii 6 : iftfyiftmrm), 
by which service is done to Christ as the one Lord (ver. 5 : )i«jm»/«i), whose 
dearest interest is the upbuilding of the Church. But because they are com- 
municated by His Spirit (GaL iii. 6 : i litixfnySf v^» ri «rf«v^Mi jmJ InfySt 
IvwdfMit iv 9fU9), these gifts are called wfty/MtmU (1 Cor. xii 1, sir. 1, 87 ; 
comp. 1 84, a, footnote 8). There is hereby no distinction between natural gifts 
and gifts of miracles in 'the narrower sense. All these gifts are simply gifts 
of a higher source, even though in their distribution to individuals regard is 
had in general to their natural aptitudes and susceptibility. 

* The content of the prophetic word may be for reproof (1 Cor. ziv. 24, 25), 
exhortation, comfort (ver. 8X and instruction (ver. 81} ; the essential point 
about it is that it results £rom an impulse of the Spirit (ver. 80 : U» ixXf 
AvM»Xif#ff). The prophet nevertheless has his spiritual life, when quickened 
by the Spirit of God, so far under his own control, that he can cease speaking 
when another begins to prophesy (w. 80-82), and this the apostle explicitly 
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who were moreover capable, without special inspiration of the 
Spirit, to instruct the Church (xiv. 26 : BiSaxn ; Rom. xii. 7 : 
StBaa-KoKia). Their words would be, then, according to 1 Ck>r. 
xiL 8, along with the \6y09 aa^a^ (see footnote 8), the X0709 
7]/€lKreeo9, as also, xiiL 2, ypSKn^ stands along with the know- 
ledge of iwtrTTipia ; yet \aKjAv iv ytftiurei is distingpished &om 
XaX€?v iv BiBax^, xiv. 6, and hence it appears to have been 
a sort of instruction which opens up a knowledge of the 
saving truths which goes deeper than the ordinary instruction. 
Just so (Som. xiL 8) exhortation appears alongside of prophecy, 
and it therefore contains within itself a moment peculiar to 
the prophetic word (1 Cor. xiv. 3, 31), only that it, too, was 
exercised, not on the ground of a special impulse imparted 
by the Spirit, but on the ground of a general capacity wrought 
by the Spirit The speaking with tongues, so highly prized 
at Corinth, was, according to incidental hints of the apostle 
(1 Cor. xiv.), a prayer uttered in a state of ecstasy (^rveu- 
fiar^i w. 2, 14), quite incomprehensible to the hearers 
(vv. 2, 7-11, 16), which therefore consisted of disconnected 
exclamations, perhaps even of inarticulate sounds (comp. 
especiaUy ver. 9), by which the tongue, moved by the Spirit, 
appears to be alone active (XaXeip yKtoaajf : vv. 2, 4, 18, 27 ; 
Slit rfj^ yXMcoff^: ver. 9; ev y\Ma<rp: ver. 19).' Sometimes 

requires by way of commanrlment (ver. 83). Also, not more than two or three 
prophets are to come forward in succession in the Christian assembly (rer. 29). 
Along with x«Xi7» U wf^nnSf Panl mentions (1 Cor. ziy. 6) also kmxHt U 
kwmmky^%t^ and he similarly distinguishes Ar*»«Xv^^i» %xm from ^«x^«f 
ixu* (ver. 26) ; and this latter can be nothing else than a sort of prophetic 
speech in poetic form, jnst like the former. No donbt that prophetic speech 
rests on an k^r—mXtr^tt (ver. 80) ; bat Panl seems here to be specisUy thinking 
of the revelation of furwrnfm^ the knowledge of which is also mentioned (xiii. 2), 
along with prophecy, as something special This knowledge of the mysteries 
revealed by God through His Spirit (iL 10) is now, according to w. 6, 7, the 
substance of the Christian wfU (comp. Eph. i 17) ; and so it may be called the 
xiyt r«f i«f , mentioned among the gifts of the Spirit in xii. 8, which discloses 
these mysteries to the Church, and is not the simple exposition of the ele- 
menUry truths of the faith (Pfleiderer, p. 288 [E. T. L 285]). According to 
1 Cor. ii 9, Paul includes therein mainly eschatological mysteries, such as 
XV. 51 ; Rom. xi. 25 ; and he seems thereby to have distinguished prediction 
in the narrower sense from prophecy, because in the latter it is the formation, 
in the former it is the whole oontents as well, which springs from iiw»mk9^»u 

* There are different forms of the gift of tongues (yint yXm^eSw : xiL 10, 28 ; 
X«xi7f yX^wmt : xiL 80, xiiL 1, xiv. 5, 6, 28, 89 ; comp. Acts x. 46, xix. 6 ; 
yXi^rrs* •;cwff : 1 Cor. xiv. 26), of which doubtless one msy find an indication in the 
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the gift of the interpretation of tongues was joined with it 
(vv. 5^ 13^ 27, 28) ; in particular, one who spoke with tongues 
seems to have understood another speaking with a tongue 
(ver. 1 6). Yet the ipp/rfpela yTiMaamp is presented as a special 
gift (xii 10, 30). On tlus account the apostle will allow 
the exercise of this gift in the Church assembly only when 
an interpreter is present, and even then only in restricted 
measure (xiv. 27, 28). Among the practical gifts (xii 9), 
the most important was the gift of iriari^, i.e. of a miracle- 
working confidence on God (§ 82, c, footnote 10), and 
this, ziiL 2, is characterized as removing mountains (comp. 
Matt xvii. 20). From these there are distinguished also the 
jfapia-fjuira la^MTtop, %,$. the gifts of healing diseases of 
different kinds, or in different ways, and the ivepyi^fiara 
Buvdfi^mv, by which we are no doubt spedaUy to think of 
the casting out of devils (comp. also Ffleiderer, p. 230 [£. T. 
i. 231]). But as these both appear (xii 28-30) without the 
gift of faith, and, vice versa, the gift of faith (xiii 2) without 
them, it is suggested that only the different forms of the 
faith which works miracles is seen in them. 

(d) One activity of the gift of service (Bom. xii 7) was 
at any rate helps (din-iXif^iv : 1 Cor. xii 28), with which 
was connected the /Aera&Soi^cu and the i\€eiv (Bom. xii. 8), 
if it is not to be referred exclusively to almsgiving and the 
care of the sick. Finally, Paul names, 1 Cor. xii. 28, the 
gift of Church leadership {icvfi€pinja€i^), if, to be sure, all 
irpoUrtdiievoi (Bom. xii 8), and those who in different rela- 
tions were to preside over the whole, could not exercise these 
gifts. That Paul regards service and government as gifts of 
the Spirit, does not of itself naturally exclude the idea, that 
those so gifted were entrusted even ofiScially with the corre- 
sponding duty. If Paul with Barnabas appointed elders 
(Acts xiv. 23) in the churches founded on their first mis- 
sionary journey, where, on account of the dative, one can 
scarcely think of their simply taking the lead in the election 

distinction between «;p«nv;^iW«4 and ^mXXw (rer. 15). To the unlearned or the 
heathen, one speaking with tongues seemed light as a visionaiy (ver. 28 ; oomp. 
Acts ii 18). To speak with tongues could be of service only for 8elf-e«lification 
(xiv. 4) ; but to the Church it brought no fruit of edification (ver. 17), and it 
was at most a €nfUi99 for the non-Christian (vv. 21, 22). 
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of the congregation, and there is no need to do so according to 
X. 41, then it has no doubt to be considered that that journey 
^as not undertaken by him independently, and that those 
churches continued even in other relations dependent on the 
mother Church (Acts xvi. 4 ; comp. § 43, e, footnote 2). In 
the churches of Gralatia and Corinth we find no trace of 
officials leaders (nor also 1 Cor. xvL 15 ; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 
231 [£. T. i 232]) ; even the disorders vhich had crept into 
the latter, and the way the apostle never makes their leaders 
responsible for them and for their removal, absolutely ex- 
clude the existence of such. On the other hand, the Mace- 
donian churches appear to have had official leaders and 
helpers (1 Thess. v. 12: irpoUrrd^Levoi ; comp. PhiL L 1: 
iTTiaiconoi koI Sidxavoi), and in the seaport city of Corinth 
we find (Bom. xvi. 1) a deaconess. 1 Cor. xiv., mention cannot 
be made simply of a peculiar office of teaching. 

§ 93. Church IhUies^ 

If the diversity of gifts is to co-operate beneficially, there is 
need of Christian modesty, which continues conscious of the 
place of each single gift in the organism of the Church, as also 
of the relative value of the gifts generally, and which is rooted 
ultimately in humility (a). But the first most fundamental 
Christian virtue continues to be love to the brethren, and 
towards all men, and even towards enemies (i). One special 
exercise of Christian love is required by the difference of 
opinion as to partaking of flesh ofiered in sacrifice to idols, 
as also about the exercises of self-restraint, and practices 
which the apostle held to be indifTerent, but which were to 
a portion of the Church matters of conscience (c). Here 
the apostle requires that one in his different actions ac- 
knowledge his reciprocal obligations, and that he who feels 
himself free, shall in self-denying love give up that freedom 
in order that he may give no offence to the weaker 
brethren (cQ. 

(a) From the variety of endowments, it arises as the first of 
Christian duties, that no one thinks more highly of himself 
than he ought to think ; that each keeps in due restraint his 
estimation of liimself (Bom. xii 3 ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9) ; and 
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that^ on the other hand, the meaaure of honour be given to 
each which belongs to him according to his gifts and his 
position in the Church (Bom. xiL 10, xiiL 7 ; comp. PhiL iL 
3 ; Eph. V. 21). As the oiganism of the Church requires the 
smaller gifts as well as the higher, no one is to despise the 
value of the gifts given him (1 Cor. xiL 15-18), and no one, 
moreover, is to despise those who have received smaller gifts 
than himself (w. 21-26). No one is to seek to be more highly 
gifted than he is, no one is to aim at high things (Bom. xiL 
16). Above all things, no one is to over-estimate the value 
of his own gifts ; for without love, which puts them entirely 
at the service of the Church, and turns them to the best 
account, they are all worthless (1 Cor. xiiL 1-3) ; they may 
even become dangerous, if they puflf up the individual (viii. 1 : 
i ffv&ci^ ^vo-iof). They are all, moreover, transitory (xiii 8), 
because they are only imperfect, and therefore cease when 
the perfect comes (vv. 9-12). Christian modesty, however, 
grows out of humility, which will not be wise in its own con- 
ceits (Bom. xii. 16; comp. xi. 25), which does not imagine 
itself to be something (Gal. vi. 3), which knows that it has 
nothing it has not received (1 Cor. iv. 7), and that the entire 
gracious institution of Christianity is planned to exclude every 
ground of human boasting (Bom. iii 27 ; 1 Cor.i. 29, iii 21 ; 
2 Cor. X. 1 7). Thus humility is here, as in the teaching of 
Jesus and of Peter (§ 25, d; 47, a), one of the two cardinal 
virtues, only that it is here presented in the form of modesty, 
as a duty to the Church. 

(6) If the gifts are transitory, love in its very nature is, on 
the other hand, imperishable (1 Cor. xiii 8). If the gifts 
may through misuse become dangerous, it is, on the other 
hand, implied in the very nature of love that it is directed 
for the advancement of spiritual life in others (viii 1 : 17 arfdmi 
oUiiSofjLei; comp. xiiL 4: ov ^vaiovrai). If gifts without 
love are worthless, then this love must be the rule for striving 
after higher gifts (xiL 31, xiv. 1, 39) ; those gifts are to be 
considered the highest which contribute most to the advance- 
ment of the Church (comp. 1 Cor. xiv., especially w. 5, 12). 
In this relation love is, so far, more valuable than faith and 
hope (xiiL IS); for these, so far, have significance for the 
individual life of the Christian, but the former for the life of 
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the Church.* Love is the source of all the virtues (vv. 4-7), 
the first-fruits of the Spirit (GaL v. 22), by which, therefore, 
faith, which conditioDS participation in the Spirit, proves itself 
effectual (ver. 6). Love, and that unfeigned (2 Cor. vi. 6), 
stands therefore first, Eom. xii 9, among all the exhortations, 
and comprehends them all (1 Cor. xvi. 14). By this is meant, 
in the first place, brotherly love (Bom. xiL 10 : ^ ^^XaSfX^ta 
fl 6t9 aXXi^Xov?; comp. 1 Thes& iv. 9, 10), t.e. love towards 
fellow-believers (GaL vi. 10); for, on account of this love, 
which binds them to each other, the Christians call themselves 
brethren (§ 83, a, footnote 2). It is preserved by unity of 
views (1 Cor. i. 10) and of effort (Som. xv. 5 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 
1 1 : TO aino ^povelv\ in particular by uniform concern for the 
best interests of others (Som. xii. 16); and this establishes the 
peace of unanimity (1 Cor. xiii. 11), and wards off divisions 
(1 Cor. L 10, xi 18, xii. 25). It is shown in mutual sympathy 
(1 Cor. xii. 26 ; Eom. xiL 15), in active helpfulness (Som. xii. 
13, xvi. 2), and this Paul expressly requires by his collection 
for Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi; 2 Cor. viii 9 ; Rom. xv. 25-28), 
and in intercession (2 Cor. i. 11 ; Som. i. 10, xv. 30). But, 
according to § 62, i, it is to be extended to all men. Hence 
Paul exhorts to keep peace with all men, so much, and so long, 
as it is possible for us (Som. xii 18) ; to it, according to 
§ 25, c, 47, a; 56, d, meekness belongs (GaL v. 23 ; comp. 
vL 1), which does not grow bitter on account of the wrong 
another has done to us {pit wapo^uperai), but imputes not the 
evil (1 Cor. xiii 5) ; further, it seeks not to revenge itself, but 
to overcome evil with good (Som. xii. 19-21), and to bless 
the persecutor (ver. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 12, 13; comp. Matt. v. 
44). Love in its very nature is long-suffering (1 Cor. xiii. 4; 
1 Thess. V. 14 : fiaxpodv^t; comp. GaL v. 22 ; 2 Cor. vi 6 : 

^ Thna Paul comes, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 62, h), agreeing 
with the teaching of Jesus and the early apostles, to declsre loye to be the 
highest among the Christian graces. But as he here expressly shows the ground 
of its superiority, he proves that, according to Rom. xiiL 8-10, love is the fulr 
fining of the law (§ 87, d, footnote 8), in so far as it does no iU to one's neighbour 
(ver. lOX end therefore the wiU of God as expressed in the law, which is 
directed to this end, that no wrong happen to one's neighbour (ver. 9), is 
fulfiUed in this, that one feels bound to mutual love continually, and this duty 
he believes never to be fully discharged (ver. 8). Just so, according to Gal. v. 
18, 14, is love on the positive side the fulfilling of the law, in so far as one is 
drawn by it to serve another. 
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fjLaKpoOvfiia) and gracious, so that it anticipates all with well- 
doing (Bom. xiL 1 7 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 4 : 'xP^frreverai \ comp. Gal. 
V. 22 ; 2 Cor. vL 6 : x/wyoTon;?), as the divine love does 
(Rom. ii« 4). The symbolic expression of brotherly love is 
the holy kiss (^/Xi^/ia Srfiov : 1 Cor. xvL 20 ; 2 Cor. xiii 12 ; 
Bom. xvi 16 ; 1 Thess. v. 26 ; comp. § 47, a). 

(e) Special difficulties to the life of the Church arose partly 
from differences transmitted from pre-Christian times in the 
opinion about certain questions, which the one held to be matters 
of indifference, while the other assigned to them a religious 
significance. One point of this sort was the partaking of meat 
sacrificed to idols, in which the one saw defilement as from 
idol-worship, because they could not get quit of the idea, that 
the gods of the heathens, which were worshipped by idols, 
were really deities, even though false and subordinate (1 Cor. 
viii. 7 comp. with w. 4-6); while the other ate the flesh 
without scruple.' Just so were there some in the Church 
who, from ascetic groimds, believed they ought to forego the 
use of all kinds of flesh and wine (Bom. xiv. 2, 21), and who 
considered themselves bound to keep sacred certain days 
(apparently fast days) (ver. 5). Paul designates them as 
weak in faith (ver. 1), because their confidence in the salva- 
tion given in Christ was not strong enough for them to 
acknowledge that the possession of salvation could not be 
endangered by such things. He started from the funda- 
mental principle that neither the use nor the denying oneself 
any food, which, like the organ for which it is appointed, is 
transitory (1 Cor. vL 13), can determine the worth of a man 
before God (viii 8). He knew that the kingdom of God does 
not consist in eating and drinking (Bom. xiv. 17), and hence 

' The decree of the apostolic council had no donbt forbidden the partaking of 
flesh offered in sacTifiee to idols ; but this conclusion partly had no validity in 
the misaiopaiy tenritory of Paul (§ 87, &), and partly its original intention was not 
meant for the regulation of conduct in mixed Christian Churches, When the 
apostle, starting from the idea that the gods of the heathens were daemons, but 
not real deities (§ 70, e), along with all who had this knowledge (1 Cor. viii 1, 
4, 10), could regard the %tim>.iivrn not as flesh consecrated to a deity (1 Cor. x. 
19 ; comp. viii 4), but only as common food (viii. 8), which, like all food, is the 
gift of God (x. 26), he therefore did not at all come into conflict with th<» 
apostolic decree, as it by no means declared the partaking of flesh sacrificed to 
idols as sinful in principle, but had only enjoined abstinence for the sake of the 
synagogue (| 43, c>. 
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he agreedi with those who were confident, to regard everything 
to eat, and every day, aa alike (vv. 2, 6). He is persuaded 
that in itself no food is unclean (w. 14, 20), but each is alike 
good, so soon as it is taken with thanksgiving towards God 
(1 Cor. X. 30, 31 ; Bom. ziv. 6) ; and he hence, in this rela- 
tion, decisively makes good the fundamental principle that all 
things are lawful to the Christian (1 Cor. vL 12, x. 23 ; comp. 
iii 22). But he likewise expressly acknowledges that for 
those who regarded anything as unclean, it is unclean (Bom. 
xiv. 14), because he cannot eat it without having his weak 
conscience (conscierUia oonseguens; comp. § 69, a) stained with 
the consciousness of guilt (1 Cor. viiL 7). If he now eat, 
notwithstanding that his conscience takes offence at the 
indulgence (Bom. xiv. 20), then this act, not proceeding from 
the assurance of faith, is sin, by which he falls under the 
divine condemnation (ver. 23) ; and any such act condemned 
by conscience must, while it wounds him in the deepest roots 
of his religious life (1 Cor. viiL 12; comp. ver. 10), tend 
directly for him to destruction (viiL 11; Bom. xiv. 15, 20). 
The existing difference of view cannot accordingly be removed, 
and Paul only desires that each be thoroughly persuculed 
(Bom. xiv. 5) in his own mind {vovsi\ which, according to 
§ 86, (, is the seat of those different ideas, so that he wavers 
not hither and thither doubtfully (ver. 23), and whatever he 
decides on keeping, he may employ it in the service of Christ 
(w. 6, 7). 

(d) If, accordingly, the settled differences of opinion in the 
Church could not assuredly be removed, then, according to 
note hf it was required in this connection to make brotherly 
love the highest law for one's conduct (Bom. xiv. 15 : Karii 
aydirriv Trepiirareiv), and to ask how one can best care for the 
peace of the Church and the advancement of others (ver. 19). 
It is now connected with this in the first place, that the 
stronger, i.e. the more liberal-minded, despise not the weaker 
regarding his scruples; and, again, that the latter do not 
condemn the former, as one who, by his freer conduct, has 
forfeited salvation (w. 3, 10). Both parties are to receive 
each other in brotherly love (xv. 7), without the stronger sub- 
jecting the scruples of the weaker to his criticism (xiv. 1). 
But the stronger has thus a special duty of love to discharge ; 
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for to him alone is the matter in dispute a matter of indiffer* 
ence ; he alone can give np the indulgence which he holds to be 
permitted without surrendering in anj way his conviction (xiv. 
22), and without forfeiting anything thereby in the eye of God 
(1 Cor. viii. 8). But now love requires that he give no offenoe 
to the brother (1 Cor. viii 9, 13, x. 32 ; Rom. xiv. 13, 21), 
i,e, does not seduce him to an act contrary to his conscience, 
which may bring him into condemnation. Were he to mis- 
lead him by his freer conduct to similar conduct, without any 
change on his convictions in their deepest ground, then that 
is only an apparent advancement of the weak brother (1 Cor. 
viii. 10), it is in reality his ruin. He will be required, there- 
fore, in certain circumstances, for the sake of another's 
conscience, to give up an enjoyment in itself lawful (1 Cor. x. 
28, 29); in this case the self-denial will be to him morally 
praiseworthy (Bom. xiv. 21). This has also to do with 
bearing the infirmities of the weak (Bom. xv. 1 ; comp. GaL 
vL 2), and not to please oneself, regardlessly maintaining his 
more free convictions, but to please one's neighbour while he 
helps him in his Christian life (xv. 2 ; comp. 1 Cor. x. 33). 
True love seeks not its own (1 Cor. xiii 5), but that which is 
another^s (x. 24 ; comp. PhiL ii. 4).' 

§ 94. TJie Church and the Beffulations of the Natural Life, 

The apostle declares the existing higher powers, as such, to 
be of God, and regards only the going before heathen tribimals 
as unworthy of Christians (a). The Christian, also, in the 
existing relation of slavery, is to see an ordinance to which he 
is to submit with real liberty as a servant of Christ, and from 
which therefore he is not to withdraw himself, even if an 
opportunity to do so is presented to him (6). Although the 
husband and the wife, in their religious relation to Christ, 
stand on a footing of perfect equality, yet, in virtue of God's 

' Paul can, for this, point to his own example, while he became to the Jews a 
Jew, to the heathen a heathen, to the weak, weak, making himself a senrant to 
all, that he may win all (1 Cor. iz. 19-22 ; comp. § 87, 6). While the apostle 
bases the demand on the liberal-minded directly on this example, it is very clear 
that his treatment of this question was influenced by the same spirit as was the 
conclusion of the apostoUo oounczl (§ 43, e), though this last was also in the 
first place decided hv other relations and for other interests. 
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appointment grounded on creation, the wife continues subject 
to the man (c). It is an acknowledgment of this position 
of the woman, that she does not lay aside her head-dress in 
the public assembly, as that head-dress is the symbol of her 
submission; and in the Church assemblies she is not to speak (d). 
(a) The Christian community could not lead a life quite 
apart by itself ; it found itself in the midst of a world, from 
which they knew themselves in their innermost being with- 
drawn, yet with which they were most intimately connected 
by the ties of manifold relationships and ordinances of life. 
According to the fundamental principle, that the Christian 
should abide in the relations in which his calling found him 
(1 Cor. viL 17, 20, 24; comp. § 87, 6), he was not to rend 
asunder the ties that bound him to the ordinances of his 
natural worldly life ; he ought rather to regard the fetct that 
the calling came to him in a definite relationship of life, as a 
requirement of God to fulfil Grod's commands in the ordinances 
of that relationship (ver. 19).^ The first application of this 
fundamental principle took into view the existing State insti- 
tution, to which Paul already, according to § 63, d, ascribed a 
high significance. Peter had also put this under the protec- 
tion of a divine command, which requires subjection to human 
ordinances. Paul goes a step farther. He declares the 
existing higher powers, as such {ai oia-ai, scU, i^ovcrlai), to be 
expressly ordained of God, to resist which, instead of being 
subject to them, is to incur the judgment of God (Rom. xiii. 
1, 2). But it is a divine institution, chiefly in so far as the 
higher power, as the servant of God, prescribes praise to the 
good-doer and punishment to the wrong-doer ; as to it, even in 
behalf of this enforcement of rights the sword, and therewith 
the power of life and death, has been entrusted (vv. 3, 4). 
But herein also is it the servant of God, that it has the task 
of coUectiiig custom and taxes, and of laying them out for the 
common weal, as Xeirovfyyo^, t.e. as one to whom public duties 
have been entrusted (vv. 6, 7). On this account also must 

^ Paul thns amyes at the same subjection to all human ordinances aa Peter 
alao demands for the sake of God, according to § 47, 6, and thns he represses 
d priori every attempt to upset in a rerolntionaiy way, in the name of the new 
Christian principle, the existing ordinances of the natural life, or to mix the 
specific ends of the life of the Christian community with schemes of social 
reformation foreign to it, and thereby to compromise those ends. 
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obedience be given to bim for conscience' sake (ver. 5), and 
dutiful bomage (ver. 7). This complete acknowledgment of 
the existing higher powers does not prevent Paul from 
declaring it unworthy of Christians to bring their civil 
disputes before heathen tribunals (1 Cor. vi 1-8).^ It 
cannot appear to be a contradiction to this, that (heathen) 
powers, as the servants of God, exercise the administration of 
civil justice ; and it is not to be overlooked that in that case 
the Christian, in virtue of the magisterial institution appcnnted 
by God, is subjected to their judgment, while in our case of his 
own accord he subjects himself to that judgment. Wherever 
Government acts as God's servant, the Christian has to obey 
for the sake of God, even when its judgment is not according 
to right ; but when he of his own accord calls it in, he himself 
ascribes to it a value which it cannot daim for itself. 

(6) A specially important application of the principle just 
announced takes place in reference to the relation of slavery. 
' If he, who has been bought with a great price from his 
former condition of slavery (§ 80, e), is not to become a slave 
of men (1 Cor. viL 23), the demand might seem to be therein 
implied, that one should withdraw from any such relationship 
that is unworthy of a Christian ; were the relation of master 
and slave to cease in the fellowship with Christ (GaL iii 28 ; 
1 Cor. xiL 13), then the slave who had become a Christian 
might believe himself emancipated by the gospel itself. But 
here the rule applies, that the slave, in the fact of the existing 
relationship of slavery, is to see God's demand that he fulfil 
his Christian duties by obedience, according to the rules of 
that relation. He is therefore to entertain no scruples about 
remaining as a slave, if as a slave he was converted; but 
even if an opportunity is given him to become free, he is 

' It is eren bad enough when Christian brethren allow matters to come to 
the deciding, of rights one wiUi another generally, as this implies that the one 
party has wronged or robbed his brother, and that the other, instead of suffering 
wrong for the sake of peace, has commenced a lawsuit (yt. 7, 8). But it is 
unworthy if one carries such a suit before nnbeUe^ers, as though no Christian 
brother were wise enough to decide such a case by arbitration (▼▼. 5, 6). 
Christians, however, who are called to judge the world and eren angels, thereby 
judge themselyes unworthy to decide rights in these small earthly things (ty. 
2, 8), and p«t those in the chair of judgment whom they otherwise regard as so 
Tery much below them (ver. 4), and who by nature are Shni (ver. 1), and 
therefore little suited to be judges over them. , 
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himself to prefer to fulfil his Christian calling in the condition 
in which that calling found him (1 Cor. vii. 21). Even as a 
slave, if he has become a Christian, he is Christ's freedman, 
i,e. one led by Christ to true freedom ; while as a Christian, 
even if he become free, he remains Christ's slave (ver. 22). 
The opposition of slavery and freedom in the relationships of 
the earthly life is, for the Christian, removed by the higher 
unity of real bondage and freedom ; it is for him a thing 
relatively unimportant^ as he has to serve Christ with true 
freedom in that condition, by fulfilling the duties which the 
existing rules lay on him. To have in view any removal in 
principle, or any transformation of the whole relationship 
through the advancing dominion of Christianity, could not 
possibly come into the apostle's mind with his expectation of 
the nearness of the Parousia. 

(c) In living fellowship with Christ there is removed not 
only the distinction of pre-Christian religions and of natural 
social classes, but also the distinction of sexes (GaL iiL 28); 
but this removal, it is self-evident, applies only to the religious 
territory, or to the relation in Christ in which one is equal to 
another, because each is equally dependent on Christ alone.' 
For the social position of the two sexes to each other, Paul 
continues to abide by the relation of dependence on the part 
of the woman, arising from the original law of creation. The 
woman was created from the man, and this not incidentally, 
but because she was created for the sake of the man (1 Cor. 
xi. 8, 9 ; comp. Gen. iL 18-22). Hence the man alone was 
created after the divine image immediately, and wears the 
likeness of God's lordly authority given him. Gen. L 26 
(ver. 7 : eUw koI Bo^a Oeov) ; while there appears in the 
woman but the reflection of this lordly authority {tj yvvii 
So^a avBpc^), inasmuch as all she is, she is only through the 
man ; all the power she has in the house, she but receives from 

* To be lore, Paul in a certain aenae acknowledges also a natoral equality of 
both sezea, by which, each equally requires the other, and neither therefore is 
simply independent of the other ; and he states eorplicidy that this equality 
continues in the Christian state also (4» mpfif 1 1 Cor. zi. 14). For the woman 
was created from the man, and the man, again, is ever bom from the woman ; 
both rest therefore upon a divine ordinance (ver. 12 : r«i irmtrm U t0v Omv), by 
which the man can be a'ithout the woman as little as the woman can be without 
the man (ver. 11). 
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him, and exercises in his nama It now follows from this 
that the man is the head (ver. 3 : iceipaXii) of the woman, the 
woman is simply subject to him. If it is said in the context 
diat Christ is the head of the man (§ 92, a, footnote 4), 
naturally it is not meant thereby that He only indirectly, 
and by the intervention of the man, is the head of the woman, 
and that her relation to Christ also is different from that of 
the man ; but it is only thereby pointed out, that the man, 
therefore, has no absolute dominion over the woman, but that 
he too is simply dependent on Christ, and is bound to exercise 
his lordship ordj according to His wilL 

{d) The relation of the two sexes to each other is realized 
completely only in marriage, and the apostle in these state- 
ments ..ha^ mainly in his eye the married woman and her 
husband ; but he refers to the same thing also in questions 
which do not relate to marriage at all, or not exclusively, 
and which we have hence now to look at The prescribed 
covering a woman's head with a veil, Paul regards as a symbol 
of authority {i^ovfrla) which the man has over the woman, 
according to note e (1 Cor. xi 10). And hence, while the 
man is not to cover his head, because he would thereby deny 
the lordly authority given him by God, by assuming the 
token of subjection (ver. 7), yea, while he would thereby 
dishonour his head (ver. 4), the woman would, on the other 
band, dishonour her head by uncovering (ver. 5). A healthy 
feeling of decorum declares against this baring of the head 
(ver. 13 : vpeirov eariv), and this on the ground of a natural 
law, which has given the woman her long hair as a sort of 
natural covering (vv. 14, 15).^ If the apostle, in dealing with 

* For the same reason long hair is'Yegarded as a ahame to the man, bnt an 
hononr to the woman (vr. 14, 15). The cutting of the hair characterized the 
fihameleea eoortesans {yet, 6). If the woman will lay aside the veil which 
corers the head, she may also lay aside this natural reil ; and the latter, 
according to all feeling of proprie^, is regarded as a shame, and so also is the 
former (ver. 6 : mrxf** i'«'«0> ^7 putting the wife on a level with the courtesan 
(ver. 6). It is peculiar to this method of arguing in particular, that the 
apostle puts the covering of the woman's head in the twofold point of view, a 
sign of dependence on the man, and also a sign of shamelessness. Tlie desira 
for freedom is at the same time to him a rejection of natural modesty ; only by 
subjection to the husband is the honour of the wife secured, — ^the relation of 
subjection in manriage can be despised only in the interest of shameless 
harlotry. 
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this question^ speaks of a public appearance of women in the 
Church assemblies, at which they prayed or uttered prophetic 
words in public, without expressly condemning it (vv. 6, 13), 
he did so only for this reason, that with the veiling of the 
head there required, any such public appearance was even 
d prioTi excluded. On the other hand, he expressly declares 
(xiv. 34) that, according to ordinary Christian custom, the 
woman had to be silent in the Church assembly (ver. 36). 
To speak in the church contradicts as much the natural 
feeling of propriety (ver. 35 : cUaxpov iariv) as it does the 
subjection of the woman to the man required. Gen. iil 16 
(ver. 34). For he who speaks or prays in public is, at least 
for the time, the leader of the Church assembly (comp. § 41, d), 
he rules it; and as there are men also in it, the natural 
subjection of the woman is thus thereby inverted.^ 

§ 95. Marriage. 

Fleshly intercourse of the sexes, apart from marriage, is 
not a matter indifferent, but a misuse and a dishonouring of 
one's own body (a). If the apostle regards marriage, in 
opposition to the prevailing unchastity, as the institution 
appointed by God for the satisfying of fleshly desire, he 
thereby by no means excludes any higher honouring of it, as 
a fellowship of relationship with God concluded in Christ (6). 
Existing marriage is not to be dissolved, and, wherever a 
separation has occurred, the possibility of a reconciliation is 
not to be destroyed by a second marriage, and least of all on 
the part of the Christian in the case of mixed marriages (c). 
Paul for himself, from ascetic grounds, in view of the near 
approach of the end, prefers to be unmarried ; but he regards 
marriage as not only allowable, but as in the circumstances 
even enjoined {d). 

{a) It was one of the most difficult tasks in reference to 
fleshly relationships to make Gentile Churches understand the 

' Not even under the excuse of asking questions, that they may receive 
instruction thereon, are they to utter a word in the assembly. If they wish to 
get instruction, their home is the natural place for that ; they may there ask 
their own husbands (ver. 85), by which the apostle no doubt presupposes that, 
in case their husbands cannot answer these questions, they may obtain advice 
in the Church assembly. 
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right way of looking at iropveia, i«. the fleshly intercourse of 
the sexes outside marriage. This, by the Greeks and Romans, 
was regarded as a matter indifferent Hence the apostolic 
council (Acts xv. 20, 29) had already required of the Gentile 
Christians abstinence from fornication (§ 43, c), because it 
stood for them mainly on the same line with those forms of 
abstinence which only Jewish customs required. It is clear 
from 1 Cor. vL 12, 13, that even at Corinth there was as yet 
an inclination to excuse the tendency to fornication, so deeply 
rooted, by ascribing to it a character of indifference. Paul 
therefore declares with much emphasis that fornication not 
less than adultery and unnatural fleshly lusts exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven (ver. 9), and places it thus quite on 
a level (ver. 10) with other forms of heathenish lusts (§ 62, a ; 
69 cQ. But he wishes here, too, to oppose it not by a simple 
prescription of the law, but he shows in detail that fomica* 
tion is no indifferent matter, and is incompatible with the 
presuppositions of the saving doctrine of Christianity (§ 8 7, d, 
footnote 9). He shows, namely, that it is different in the 
matter of fornication from that of partaking of meats which 
are no doubt indifferent (1 Cor. vi 13 ; comp. § 93, c). For 
while in the latter, besides the perishable food only, the 
KoiXia is in question, which perishes in the glorification of 
the body, in fleshly intercourse (Gen. ii 24) the whole body 
is, as it were, surrendered to the harlot, so that the man 
becomes iv a&fia with her (ver. 16); his body is a fUXo^ 
iropvfj^ (ver. 15). But now as the body does not perish, as 
the KOiKia, but is restored in glorified form at the resurrection 
(ver. 1 7), this latter indulgence has no transitory significance 
like the former, but an eternal significance; it belongs to the 
Lord, is destined to become the organ by which the Lord 
works (ver. 13 : to a&fia • . . r^ scvpi^, xal 6 Kvpto^ r^ 
axipMTi). The body is to become, according to § 92, a, a 
fiiX/y: Xpurrov, and it is inconsistent with this destiny that 
it should be made a fiiKo^ iropyrji^ (ver. 15). Fornication is 
therefore the specific sinning against one's body, because by 
such stains it is defiled, and rendered unworthy of its high 
destiny (ver. 18). The same thing is clear from this, that 
God by the indwelling of His Spirit has consecrated the 
body to be His temple (ver. 1 9), and has thereby withdrawn 
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it from all such profane misuse. It belongs to us, therefore, 
to glorify in our body Him who has redeemed us, and to 
whom we therefore belong, by keeping it clear of such defile- 
ment (ver. 20).^ 

(b) If the God-appointed ordinance of marriage seems to 
be put on a level with fornication in this, that in both a 
fleshly intercourse of the sexes takes place, then that given 
in marriage is distinguished d priori in this, that it is put in 
the point of view of mutual duty, — a duty the husband owes 
to the wife equally with the wife to the husband (1 Cor. 
vii 3). There is therefore a surrender of the power of dis* 
posal of one's own body to be at the pleasure of the other 
(ver. 4) ; but this takes place by the divine rule, which has 
made fleshly intercourse to be an essential point in the 
effecting of marriage (Gen. ii 24; comp. 1 Cor. vi 16). If 
Paul holds the vpovoia TJ79 capico^ to be in itself warranted 
(fiom. xiiL 14), then the fleshly impulse is in itself in his 
view warranted, and marriage ia the divinely appointed in- 
stitution for its satisfaction (1 Thess. iv. 4, 6).' He looks on 
the capacity of complete fleshly continence as a special gift 
of grace, which every one does not possess (1 Cor. viL 7), 
Hence Paul desires that, with a reference to the actual in- 
continence existing at Corinth (ver. 5), and for the avoidance 
of the sins of unchastity, each one {scil. who has not this 

^ There aeems then, to be sure, too macli, and therefore too little, to he proved ; 
for if the specially objectionable thing in fornication is the giving up of the 
body, which takes place in fleshly intercourse, to a human being instead of to 
God and Christ, then marriage, too, seems thereby to be condemned, as the 
same thing equally happens in it But it is clear from this that the apostle 
throughout regards it as self-evident that marrisge, according to the passsgo 
from Genesis (ii. 24), cited in 1 Ck>r. vi. 16, is a divinely appointed institution, 
which requires the giving up of the body to another (viL 4), and within it ; this 
cannot be inconsistent with the giving of the body to God and Christ (comp. 
note 6). 

' He here looks upon maniage as the means by which the individual obtains 
in the act his own vessel, ie. his oigan for the satisfaction of the fleshly im- 
pulse, in which he consecrates the woman for the performance of a divine rule 
with him, and does him honour (U kytmwftf »«2 ^t/a^, instead of misusing and 
dishonouring it in lustful passion, as happens in fornication. Hence he desires 
(1 Cor. viL 5) that marriage intercourse should be suspended in marriage at most 
but for a short time, and in consequence of mutual agreement, in a way 
for ascetic ends, in order that thereby incontinence may not be tempted to 
unchastity. 
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gift of continence) shall have his own wife (vv. 2, 9), by 
which the monogamic character of marriage is already quite 
strongly expressed. But while he thus in special circumstances 
maintains this purpose of marriage especially, naturally it 
does not follow from this that this is Uie only end, or that 
its whole nature is merged in fleshly intercourse. There can 
be given no deeper conception of marriage, than when Paul, 
as against the scruple which Christian married people might 
feel to continue the marriage relation with a party yet con* 
tinning in unbelief, maintains that the profaneness of the 
unbelieving party does not stain and injure the holiness of 
the Christian ; but that, on the other hand, the sanctification 
of the believing party, in virtue of the divinely-appointed 
living fellowship in marriage, passes over to the non-Christian, 
and that thus the children of Christian parents, although not 
yet baptized, are, in virtue of the divinely-appointed family 
union, sanctified, i,e. partakers in the sanctification of the 
parents (vii. 14; comp. § 84, cJ, footnote 15).' If, further, 
the apostle in the second marriage of widows imposes but 
one condition, that it takes place iv icupltp (ver. 39), he 
thereby, in the most decided way, forbids the forming 
of mixed marriages on the part of Christians, but he 
allows marriage to appear expressly as an act done in Christ, 
ix, an act to be put under the consecration of the religious 
life. 

{c) If every one is to remain in the relations in which his 
calling found him, this also applies to married people. How- 
ever one also looks at the contracting of marriage : whoever 
is married, let him not think of separation (1 Cor. vii. 27), 
neither the husband from the wife, nor the wife from the 
husband ; and for this the apostle refers expressly to a com- 
mand of the Lord (w. 10, 11; comp. Mark x. 9). The 
apostle sets it forth as self-evident. Bom. vii 2, that death 
alone dissolves marriaga On this same utterance of the 
Lord rests undoubtedly the prescription, that if, nevertheless, 
a separation has taken place, the party put away is to re- 

' If this conception, on the one land, presupposes in the clearest way that 
infant baptism was not practised in the times of the apostle ; yet, on the other 
hand, it is the starting-point from which infant baptism mnst necessarily 
arise. 

VOL. IL D 
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main unmarried (as in the eye of God his former marriage 
is still valid), or to be reconciled to his spouse (1 Cor. 
vii. 11). This absolute prohibition of separation has a special 
significance in the case where only one of the married pair 
has been converted, and the doubt may well have arisen to 
the party that has become Christian, whether he must, or 
only may, continue in the married life with the non-Christian 
party. Here now, according to the apostolic application of 
Christ's command, which naturally could not refer directly 
to such relations, the Christian party is to be prepared 
unconditionally to continue the marriage relationship so long 
as the unbelieving party at all consents (vv. 12, 13). If, 
on the other hand, the non-Christian party separates from 
the Christian, the latter is not to feel himself bound by that 
command (ver. 15). Neither can this be said, that he is to 
continue the marriage, which indeed he could not since the 
other party has left, nor that he is to marry again, for that 
would stand in direct contradiction to ver. 11 ; but he is to 
harbour no scruples of conscience, that his marriage has now 
been dissolved contrary to Christ's command (ver. 10). The 
apostle expressly signifies, he is not to allow the peace to 
which he has been called (ver. 15) thereby to be taken from 
him ; for even the possibility, taken from him in consequence 
of the separation, of eventually converting the unbelieving 
party by the continuance of the marriage relation, was yet a 
very doubtful one (ver. 16). To the Christian party it only 
remains to do nothing on his part to change the condition in 
which his calling found him (ver. 1 7). It is clear, therefore, 
that he then speaks of no ground of separation permissible, 
but only of the relation of the Christian party in the event 
of separation being forced on him. 

(d) Paul was himself unmarried (1 Cor. vii 7, 8 ; comp. 
i>c. 5), and he for his part regarded complete abstinence from 
all fleshly intercourse aa something praiseworthy (koXov: 
vii 1), inasmuch as to him any conduct resulting from vic- 
tory over natural impulse was something morally worthy 
(ix. 24-27). He would therefore gladly see all men un- 
married, as he was himself, the free remaining unmarried, and 
widowed persons not marrying again (vii. 7, 8) ; and this even 
at bottom is but the consequence of the prescription, that 
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each one is to remain in the condition in which his calling 
found him (ver. 27).* For this preference of celibacy he 
asserts, in the first place, a reason of a general kind : marriage 
leads necessarily to a multitude of earthly interests, and thus 
begets new cares. And thereby the interests, which ought to 
be devoted entirely to Christ, are divided between Him and 
the spouse, while the unmarried enjoy complete freedom to 
devote themselves body and soul to the interest of Christ 
and His service alone (vv. 32-34; comp. Matt. xix. 12). 
To be sure, Paul knew quite well that there is an Sx^iv yvvauca 
C09 fiif expvre^, i,e. such a having, that the husband continues 
inwardly free and untrammelled by the married relationship 
(ver. 29). But if the world's age is being expressly shortened 
for the Farousia, so that one may learn to keep oneself 
inwardly clear of all worldly relationships, and thus to prepare 
for the Parousia (vv. 29-31), one only renders this task more 
difficult if one burdens oneself with new relationships of 
that sort.^ To this is added, that the Parousia is to be pre* 
ceded by a time of severe trial, and this will be found to be 
still harder in the encumbered relations of the married state 
than in the unmarried (ver. 26), so that Paul may truly say, 
it is only a sparing of them, if, by the advice to remain un- 
married, he would spare virgins from the troubles which as 

* Regard to the propagation of the race could not hinder him from this wish, 
as he expected the Parousia to be immediately at hand ; but yet he gave it as 
his own idea, rery worthy of attention (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40), but which is not to 
be held as binding on any one (yer. 85). He does not make the mistake that 
a general compliance wiUi his wish is impossible, as all have not the gift of 
abstinence, and in this case marriage may be so far a duty (note 6). But Paul, 
according to his individuality, cannot judge otherwise than that it is better 
(ver. 88), and more blessed (ver. 40), not to marry. If it is so, then, e.g., ought 
a father to give his daughter in marriage? — that depends on whether in her 
natural constitution there i^ any objective need for it ; if this does not exist, 
and if the father is persuaded in his own mind of the preference of the unmarried 
state, then he does good if he does not give her in marriage (w. 86, 87). But 
marriage is not only no sin (vv. 28, 86), it is so far a maxit ^mm (ver. 88). 

^ It is plainly here, as § 94, 5, the belief in the near approach of the Parousia 
which does not aUow the apostle in any way to start the question, whether 
marriage, rightly understood and managed, may not rather help the married in 
the /Mi^^tSt rk Tw »9fu», than hinder. And thus certainly experience proves 
in a thousand ways the opposite, and thus we acknowledge in a way, as Paul 
asserts it exclusively, the experience of his own life, in what degree his freedom 
from family ties made the undivided surrender of himself to the work of Christ 
possible to him. 
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wives they will have to pass through at that time (ver. 28 ; 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 19). It will be for their good only, if he 
through such counsels will lessen the trials of the last time, 
and help them to undivided surrender to the Lord (ver. 35) ; 
and herein lies the proof that it is better and happier not 
to be married (vv. 38, 40). We thus see that the view of 
the apostle as to the position of Christians towards the laws 
of the natural life are conditioned by his view of the near 
approach of the end of the world's development, and this 
naturally conducts to the representation of his eschatology. 



CHAPTEE i 

ESCHATOLOGY. 

§ 96. Salvation and Lift. 

Comp. B. Sti&eliii, Zuir paiUinisehen EsehcUologie {Jahrb. f, deutache 

Theologie, 1874, 2. 

On the grace of God even now experienced in Christ, is 
grounded the hope which is wrought in the Christian by the 
Holy Spirit (a). Its object is the salvation from eternal de- 
struction, which follows, no doubt, only at the second coming 
of Christ, but is so certain to the believer by hope that even 
already he knows he is saved (b). As saved he receives 
eternal life, which, as much on account of the righteousness 
imputed as the righteousness actually inwrought in him, as 
much on account of the activity of the Spirit in him as on 
account of his living fellowship with Christ, must be given 
to the believer (c). Bodily death has thereby lost its signi- 
ficance, inasmuch as it can now but serve to conduct the 
Christian to a higher heavenly fellowship with his Lord (d). 

(a) In contrast to unbelieving Judaism, which deceives 
itself with vain hopes (Rom. ii. 3), the Christian, in whom 
trial works ever anew patience and confirmation (v. 4 ; comp. 
§ 86, c), glories in a hope which does not put to shame, while 
by its results it is proved to be not void (ver. 5), as it is 
grounded on the love of God, the felt proofs of which even 
now give ground to conclude certainly as to those further 
evidences that are yet looked forward to in hope (vv. 8-1 1, 
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viii. 30-32). It is involved, that is to say, in the very 
nature of hope, that its object is not seen (comp. CoL L 5\ 
but is to be waited for with patience (Eom. viiL 24, 25) 
but yet does it fill the heart with joy (xiL 12) and confidence 
(2 Cor. iii 12) ; and, on the other hand, the more that God, 
who alone can work this hope, fills our hearts with faith, and 
joy, and peace, the more does hope strengthen in us (Kom. 
XV. 13), because in this living experience of our saved state 
we have the pledge that we shall reach its final goal. God 
gives, therefore, the hope, while He puts us into this saved 
state (xv. 13 : o ©€09 rry: ikir^o*; ; comp. 2 Thess.ii 16) ; and 
because this takes place through Christ, our hope rests on 
Him (ver. 12). As the third principal factor of this subjec- 
tive Christian life (along with faith and love: 1 Cor. xiil 13 ; 
comp. 1 Thess* i. 3, v. 8 ; Col. L 4, 5), hope, like all that 
pertains to the continuance of that life, can only be produced 
(GaL V. 5) and increased (Eom. xv. 13) by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who makes us sure of the divine love (v. 5), 
and is Himself the earnest of those tokens of the love of God 
yet to be looked for (§ 83, c). Accordingly, the central point 
of the Pauline system does not rest in the doctrine of hope, 
but in the salvation already received in Christ and appro- 
priated by faith ; and the most peculiar thing in the form of 
the doctrine of hope with Him. is the way in which He 
connects it with the fundamental facts of His doctrine of 
salvation, and deduces it from them. 

(6) The object of Christian hope is, as we found it in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, in harmony with the preaching 
of the first apostles (§ 61, b), the Messianic salvation, since 
Old Testament passages which refer to this, as Isa. x. 22, 
Joel ii 32, are referred directly to Christ (Rom. ix. 27, 
X. 13). This salvation (a-toTfjpla) is, according to x. 9, 10, the 
end of Christian faith and confession, as, according to 1 Cor. 
i 21, XV. 2, Rom. L 16, it is the end of all the efficacy 
of the gospel (comp. Eph. L 1 3). This salvation is here also 
a salvation from the divine wrath (Rom. v. 9 ; comp. 1 Thess. 
i 1 0), from death (2 Cor. viL 1 0), or from eternal destruction, 
which, 1 Cor. i 18, 2 Cor. ii. 16, forms its contrast (comp. 
PhiL i. 28), therefore from the end which, according to § 66, c?, 
comes to all who do not attain to righteousness. It accord* 
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ingly ensues on the day of Christ's second coming (1 Cor. 
V. 5 ; Rom, xiil 1 1), when by Him (v. 9 ; comp. 1 Thess. 
V. 9) God's judgment decides who are to fall into condemna- 
tion and who are to be saved from it Salvation is therefore 
simply future ; but it is the peculiarity of a living hope^ 
cert-ain of its end, that even now it anticipates this end, that 
even now that end is ideally present to it By hope the 
Christian can even now r^ard himself as saved (viii. 24 : rg 
ikwiS^ iaoiOfifiev). It is, however, implied in particular in 
this purely negative idea, that when the conditions of this 
salvation are perfectly fulfilled the man knows himself saved, 
although that from which he is to be saved comes only in 
the future, and only along with that the full reality of the 
salvation itself! In this sense has salvation even now been 
^dven to the Gentiles (xL 11), the day of salvation is even 
now (2 Cor. vi. 2) ; for while the gospel offers righteousness 
(Rom. i. 17), the want of which alone brings condemnation 
to them, it must be savingly powerful for the salvation of 
believers (ver. 16). Whoever, therefore, is brought to believe 
through the preaching of the gospel, is even thereby saved 
(1 Cor. vii. 16, ix. 22, x. 33 ; Rom. xi, 14, 26, x. 1). We 
have here just the same interpenetrating of the present and 
the future, which we noticed in the teaching of Jesus and 
Peter (§ 15, c; 51, c). 

(c) The positive correlate to the negative idea of aforrjpLa 
is the idea of (^0)17, and this we have already met with in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, in harmony with the preaching 
of the early apostles as the object of Christian hope (§ 64, d). 
That the gospel is the power of God unto salvation (Rom. L 16) 
is grounded (ver. 17) on this, that it reveals a righteousness 
which brings life (comp. v. 10 : amdrfaofieda iv rrj fiw^) ; and, 
according to 1 Cor. ii. 15, 16, the preaching of the gospel is 
iv T0i9 iro)^ofi€voi^ . . . ocfiif €l<: J^wrjv. The fundamental law 
of the divine righteousness, according to which life falls to 
righteousness (§ 65, (2), is therefore not only not abolished 
in Christianity, but it comes to be directly the basis for this 
portion of the doctrine of hope. Righteousness, doubtless, is 
given by grace to men in justification ; but after this has taken 
place, according to that fundamental principle, even life must be 
assigned to Him who has been declared righteous (Rom. v. 2 1 : 
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V X"'P^^ /SaaiKevec Bia Sixaioavvrf^ €t9 ^<ovv aldvtov, comp. 
vv. 17, 18: SiKaimai^ ^(oij^). But righteousness is not only 
imputed to man, it is also really restored in him ; and the end 
also to which this actual righteousness leads, according to 
vi 22, can only be eternal life ; but as it is produced only 
by grace, this eternal life, obtained by means of grace, remains 
a gracious gift of God, which we have received in Christ 
(ver. 23).^ But now actual righteousness is wrought in man 
by the Spirit, and there is thereby laid a new foundation for 
the hope of life. For it was the Spirit, on account of whom 
Christ could not abide in death (§ 78, d), whose very nature 
is such that He is ^(ooiroiovp (1 Cor. xv. 45 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
and for this reason He is called (Rom. viii. 2) the Spirit of 
life. Because, therefore, the object of the Spirit's efiforts, 
even that, therefore, which He wishes by His activity to effect 
in us, is life (ver. 6), then each one who obeys the rule of the 
Spirit will live (ver. 13), will from the Spirit inherit eternal 
life (Gal. vL 8). If this Spirit has once wrought in us a 
new life of the Spirit (§ 86, b), then this life, on account of 
the righteousness to be appropriated by it, holds within itself 
a life raised above (Kom. viii 10)^ the death under which 

^ It follows from the express xnention of eUmal life, that that correlation of 
righteousness and life do not refer to the new moral life, as Schmid (ii. p. 245) and 
Messner (p. 200) suppose, in which sense it would form a simple tautology. In 
our Epistles the new moral life is generally mentioned in contrast to being dead 
with Christ (Bom. tL 4, TiiL 11, 18), and Tery often, as in GaL y. 25, as life in 
the pregnant sense. Besides, C^v occurs (Bom. yii. 9) in a metaphorical sense, 
when the play of thought, that the man liyes as long as sin is dead in him, 
and dies as soon as it revives, determines the representation. Neither in 
1 Cor. XV. 22 nor in Bom. v. 10 (Gess, pp. 106, 191) is the new moral life 
spoken of, not to speak of in the ^m9W§niwm4, GaL iii. 21 (Immer, p. 283). 
Not at all can one attribute a transference of the eschatological idea to the 
ethical, Bom. viiL 10 (Pfleiderer, p. 206 [£. T. i. £07] ; comp. on the other 
hand, § Si, c, footnote 18). 

' In this passage wftSfim can designate only the new spiritual life wrought in 
us by the Spirit, not the Spirit that is received Himself, as von Hofmann (inloc,) 
will have it ; because, as B. Schmidt (p. 86) properly remarks, this latter is life 
in Himself, and not because of righteousness ; but neither does it designate, as 
B. Schmidt himself will have it, the natural spirit of man, because only those 
in whom Christ is are spoken of. But then it also follows from this that 
2iJMM«r»fii cannot be understood with him (comp. also Gess, p. 192) of imputed 
righteousness, but only of righteousness of life ; because the latter, but never 
the former, is drawn from the indwelling of Christ in us (by His Spirit). 
(Comp. § 84, d.) 
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on account of sin the body falls ; and even in this sense one 
can say that the Spirit is the earnest of the future perfection 
(note a). But through the Spirit we enter upon a living 
fellowship with Christ, and this secures to us, to be sure, in 
the first place, only a new moral life (vi 8) ; but this life 
in fellowship with the iisen Christ, who can die no more 
(vv. 9, 10), carries within itself the warrant of an eternal 
continuance. 

(d) We have already seen (Eom. viii. 10) that the apostle, 
while he transports himself to the end of human life, where 
the result of the development of his life, led by the Spirit (in 
opposition to the flesh), must come to light, says that the 
body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit is life, ie, accord- 
ing to its nature it involves life in itself, because of righteous- 
ness (note c). It is clear from this that for the Christian 
bodily death has lost its significance. On this account is life, 
of which the Christian, according to ver. 13, is a partaker, 
put in opposition to bodily death, as though the latter had 
for the Christian completely ceased. This death can no 
longer separate him from the love of God (ver. 38) ; it can no 
more put an end to the life in fellowship with Christ, raised 
as He is above death (vL 8-10). Bodily death is hence no 
longer for the Christian death, it is now but a transition state, 
from which he awakes to a higher life, a state of blessed rest, 
a sleep (Koi/maOa^ : 1 Cor. vii 39, xL 30, xv. 6, 18, 20, 51 ; 
comp. 1 Thess. iv. 13-15).* Apart also from the resurrection 

' By this biblical mode of expression (comp. Matt. ix. 24) one is by no means, 
with Usteri, p. 368, to think of the idea of an actual sleep of the soul, as that 
sleep forms but the contrast to the life of actirity in the body (comp. Bieder* 
mann, p. 299). On thia account also there is by no means to be necessarily 
connected with it the idea of a troubled shadowy Ufe (Pfleiderer, p. 259 [£. T. 
i. 263]), so that here again there emei^pes an irreconcilable contradiction between 
the supposition of an intermediate state formed from the Jewish (t) hope of the 
Parousia, and the idea of an immediate blessedness in feUowship with Christ, 
in which Pfleiderer then sees inrolired the immanent development of the new 
(religious moral) life for ever (p. 260 [K T. i. 264]). The supposition of 
Sabatier (pp. 153-157), that there came to the apostle, under the fear of death 
which threatened him between the First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians, 
the thought of martyrdom, and therewith that of a blessed life with Christ 
immediately after death, and transformed aU his eschatological ideas, is quite 
unprovable. Even in 2 Cor. v. 2, 4, his longing is to Uve to the Parousia, in 
order by the change to be exempted from the layixig aside of the body in 
death. 
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from death, with bodily death then begins, that is to say, for 
the Christian a state of blessedness by the fellowship with 
Christ, which is no longer hindered and troubled by the fleshly 
life, otherwise the apostle could not long iKSrj/irja-ai eK rov 
ad/uiTo^ teal ivStifiTja-a^ irpo^ rbv Kvpiov (2 Cor. v. 8), and 
with this longing quiet (comp. Phil i. 21, 23) the desire to 
live to the Parousia in order to be exempted from bodily death 
(ver. 4).* That reference should on the whole be made so 
seldom to the intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection results from this, that Paul along with that 
generation hoped to survive till the second coming of Christ 
(§ 63, d), and questions about the intermediate state were 
taken into account at most but hypothetically. If Paul 
(1 Cor. XV.) contends with the deniers of the resurrection as 
though the denial of the resurrection implied a denial of any 
(at least any blessed) existence after death (vv. 18, 19, 32), 
it is to be considered that to him, with the denial of a possi- 
bility of the resurrection, Christ's resurrection fell (vv. 13, 16), 

* Paul scarcely thought of the soul of the belieyer in this fellowship with 
Christ as in Hades, which, according to Rom. z. 7, is thought to he in the abyss 
(comp. PhiL iL 10 : marmx^iwi), since the exalted Christ is verily in heaven ; 
bat rather as in Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4) ; and this is by no means to be sought 
(as Luke zxiii. 48) in Hades, but beyond the third heavens (ver. 2), therefore in 
the special dwelling-place of God. This feUowship with Christ is by no means, 
as Pfleiderer, p. 259 [£. T. L 263], supposes, the ewl»l»sintai, Rom. viii. 17, 
since a r^/Mt rnt '^•int belongs to the latter. That Paul supposes the clothing 
with such a body to come immediately arter death (which would only furnish a 
contradiction accepted by him to the doctrine of the resurrection, unless re- 
course were to be had to the idea of an intermediate body, an idea which ho 
rightly rejects), follows neither from ver. 1, where the existence of a resurrection 
body in heaven (7;t^*' . . . i» r»7t tufa^ui) is but the expression for the pos- 
session ideally present by hope (comp. Matt v. 46, vi. 1), nor from ver. 3, 
where, according to the correct reading and the connection, only the supposition 
can be expressed, that he wiU be found clothed and not naked (t.e. yet alive) 
at the Parousia. But even if one were to accept Pfleiderer's interpretation, 
which is supported by an untenable reading, then the whole interpretation 
would proceed on the supposition that those who survive till the Parousia wiU 
not be unclothed (1.0. dead), but clothed upon (comp. § 99, a), it cannot there- 
fore admit the idea of a consummation commencing immediately at death, for 
that would contradict the hope of a Parousia. It may be incomprehensible 
to modem views how the consummation should not begin immediately after 
deliverance from the fleshly body (p. 260 [£. T. i. 264]) ; to Paul, however, 
to whom the consummation of salvation is an act of divine grace, which 
can be brought about only by the return of Christ, it cannot commence at 
death. 
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and that then one could no more speak of a fellowship with 
the living Christ.* 



§ 97. The Resurrection and the Inheritance. 

Comp. Fr. Kostlin, d. Lehre des Apoitd PatUus van der A%ftrstehung 

(Jahrh./. d. TheoL 1877, 2). 

The victory over death is completed only by the resurrec- 
tion, and this must be given to all Christians, both on account 
of their living fellowship with Christ, and on account of the 
Spirit of God dwelling in them (a). But the resurrection 
gives them a body of an entirely different kind, which, freed 
from all corruptibility and weakness, shining i^'ith the 
splendour of heavenly glory, has become entirely the organ of 
the Spirit (6). With this glorified body of the resurrection, 
Christians receive also a share in the divine glory, and there- 
with enter on the full inheritance of the children of God (c). 
Finally, they also receive the inheritance promised to Abraham 
and his seed in the perfected kingdom of God, and in the 
joint-lordship with Christ (d). 

(a) The final consummation of the Christian cannot consist 
of purely spiritual fellowship with Christ (§ 96, d); for 
corporeity is an essential condition of complete life, and as its 
dissolution in death is in consequence of sin, its resumption 
must be involved in the completion of redemption. In 
principle the redeemed is delivered from death as the punish- 

^ Then only the troubled shadowy life of Hades would remain, and, from the 
first, according to the Jewish consciousness, it was no true life and no blessing. 
On the other hand, a life in fellowship with the exalted Christ could be no 
more an " unhappy " life, even though there was not the perfect blessedness , 
and when Pfleiderer, p. 259, footnote [E. T. L 262], asks what need was there 
for the resurrection if the soul is already in fellowship with the glorified Christ, 
he overlooks the fact that Paul, like that whole time, could not conceive a 
created life in the full sense without a body, and that this (according to foot- 
note 4) purely spiritual fellowship with Christ cannot be the blessed consumma- 
tion hoped for. If Paul comforts the Thessalonians regarding the fate of their 
departed brethren, not by referring them to that prelimiminary blessed fellow- 
ship, but to their resurrection at ^he Parousia, that arose from the fact that 
they, according to 1 Thess. iv. 15, were mainly anxious whether the former 
would not come at a disadvantage in reference to those who should survive at 
the Parousia (§ 64, c). He can therefore speak only of their fate cU the latter 
epoch. 
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inent of sin, made completely ready to become a partaker of 
the consummation even without death (2 Cor. v* 4, 5), as even 
all v^ho shall survive at the Parousia shall not taste of death. 
But as death is to be vanquished only as the. last enemy 
(1 Cor. XV. 26), all up till then must die, and can be raised 
only at the Parousia, when, by the removal of death on those 
who have meanwhile died, the full victory of redemption is 
obtained (vv. 54, 55). In the hope of a resurrection Paul 
no doubt agrees with Pharisaic Judaism (comp. Acts xxiii. 6, 
xxiv. 15, 21), but even this hope finds a firm basis only in 
Christ The resurrection from the dead came first by one 
man, as death came by one (1 Cor. xv. 21); for it is shown 
by the fact of Christ's resurrection, that there is a resurrection 
of the dead in general (ver. 12). He is the first-fruits of 
them that sleep (w. 20, 23; comp. CoL i. 18; Acts xxvi 
23), who are raised, and their death is only thereby exhibited 
quite as an intermediate stata The same almighty power 
with which God has raised Christ will raise us also (1 Cor. vi. 
14 ; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 ; £ph. i 19, 20). But the ground 
of this hope lies more precisely, as § 96, c, in our living 
fellowship with Christ. As in living fellowship with Adam 
all die, so also shall all ^i^ r^ Xpurr^ (i.e, naturally all who 
stand in living fellowship with Him) be made alive, ie. from 
the connection with ver. 21, be raised (1 Cor. xv. 22); for in 
order to have complete fellowship with the Bisen One, as the 
prospect is presented to believers in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (§ 64, ef), they, too, must be raised. Thus only 
can they share completely in the life of the Bisen One, in 
which they, as ransomed, according to Bom. v. 10, are to be 
saved ((Ta>dri<r6fi€0a iv ry ^o)^ durov). On the other hand, 
regard is here had, as § 96, c, to the possession of the Spirit, 
by whom the living fellowship with Christ is eflfected. If, 
that is to say, the Spirit of Him who has raised Jesus from 
the dead dwell in us, then He who raised Christ from the 
dead, and who has therefore the power to raise others, will also 
quicken our mortal bodies by His Spirit which dwelleth in us 
(viii. 11 : Biit to *nv€Vfia)i ie. because a a&fia, which, in spite of 
its mortality, He has made worthy to be the dwelling-place of 
His Spirit, cannot for ever fall under the power of death. 
Thus the dominion of the quickening Spirit, after it has 
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imparted an imperishable life to the irvevfxa of believers (viiL 
10), must in the end pervade even the body of the man. 

(b) The resurrection which Paul looked for is by no means 
what was looked for by the Jews, a simple restoration of the 
present body. What was indeed hinted at in the teaching of 
Christ (§ 34, h), l^e has developed still further. He illustrates 
the details of this by the similitude of the seed-corn, which 
must perish in order that there may spring from it a vegetable 
body; and it is an entirely new one (because seed-corn 
generally had no body, but was a yvfivo^ kokkos^), and yet one 
peculiar to the particular seed-corn (1 Cor. xv. 36-38). Thus 
it is the body of the particular individual which has decayed 
which is quickened at the resurrection ; and yet is it, so far as 
its properties are concerned, an entirely new one, as there are 
even elsewhere very different a-wfiara, according to the dif- 
ferences of materials of which they consist, and according to 
the differences in glory which belong to them (vv. 39-41). 
The apostle seeks to make manifest by different contrasts 
the specific quality of the resurrection body. Instead of 
that corruption which comes into sharpest manifestation by 
the decay of the body in the grave {(^opa), there comes, 
according to ver. 42, incorruption {a^apaia), w^liich in Eom. 
viii 23 is designated as the redemption of the body from the 
Soi/Xe/a 1% ^opa<; (ver. 21). Instead of dishonour, which 
belongs essentially to the weak body, and affects in the most 
striking way the decaying corpse, there comes, according to 
1 Cor. XV. 43, ho^a, which is also in Rom. ii. 7 connected 
with a<t>0apaia ; but it designates not the honour only, but the 
heavenly light-substance of the resurrection body, worthy of 
the highest honour (comp. PhiL iiL 21). Instead of weakness, 
which in the corpse appears as complete powerlessness, comes 
full power (1 Cor. xv. 43). But all is comprehended in the 
fundamental contrast (ver. 44), according to which the body 
sprung from Adam, made of the dust of the ground, was 
earthly (vy. 47, 48), and therefore physical (vv. 45, 46); 
while that springing from the heavenly second man (§ 79, a) 
will be heavenly (ver. 48), and therefore, like the body of the 
risen Christ (ver. 45), spiritual Therewith likewise are given 
the incorruption and the fulness of power, but above all that 
heavenly light-substance which is peculiar to spiritual beings 
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dwelling in heaven (§ 76, d)} In this glorified body the 
spirit has just found an organ completely corresponding to it ; 
it is a building coming from God Himself, as oUla a'^eipo- 
iroiriTo^ auovio^ (2 Cor. v. 1). In hope it already ideaUy 
exists in heaven (§ 96, d, footnote 4), to be given at the 
resurrection (comp. Col. iii 4). 

(c) With this glorified body, formed of heavenly light-sub- 
stance, the Christian has reached the divine glory {So^a) which, 
even in Peter and in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, cQ, 
forms the ultimate end of Christian hope (Bom. v. 2: iXirU 
T^9 B6^) to which the Christian has been et priori appointed 
(1 Cor. ii. 7 ; Eoin. ix. 23 ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 17 ; Rom. viii. 
18, 30 ; £ph. i. 18). Paul has here, as so often, upon a more 
general and more indefinite idea of early apostolic preaching 
(§ 50, c, footnote 5), stamped a more definite sense in connec- 
tion with his system. As, now, Christ at His resurrection 
first received this divine glory, so are those raised, who bear 
the image of the eirovpdvio^ (1 Cor. xv. 49), made like the 
image of the Son of God, so that He is the first-bom among 
many brethren (Eom. viii 29 ; comp. PhiL iii 21). As Christ 
Himself, so they too have entered on tho possession of the 
highest fatherly blessing, and along with that into the full 
rights of children (viii. 23), so that only now are they per- 
fectly manifested as sons of God (ver. 19 ; comp. CoL iii 4), 
because they share completely in all that the Son of God 
has (1 Cor. i 9 : Koufwvla rod vlov). But therewith emerges 
a new ground for this portion of the doctrine of hope. It lies 
in the nature of the relation of son, especially if that relation 

' While Gess, p. 118, thinks the body of the risen Christian is to be of the 
same kind with the body of the Risen One, but as to its sabstance identical 
with that laid in the grave, Holsten, p. 132 f., footnote, thinks that the risen 
body is to be quite a new body, without any real relation to that laid in the 
grave. Pfleiderer, p. 267 [E. T. L 260], rightly declares against the latter 
dilemma. As 1 Cor. xv. 50 unanswerably shows that earthly fleshly materials 
(r«^ ma) mifui) can no more belong to the resurrection body, there remains but 
the only other idea, that the individual organization, which the soul possessed in 
the earthly, fleshly body, now stamps itself on the substance of the heavenly light- 
substance, by which, in point of fact, it retains its identity, whether this takes 
place by the act of changing (§ 99, a) or by the quickening (resurrection) of the 
body that has decayed in the grave. What is treated of here is neither a com- 
plete new-creating nor a simple transformation, and this the apostle seeks to 
prove by the illustration of the seed-corn. Moreover, 2 Cor. v. 1 involves no 
other supposition, as Pfleiderei, p. 258 [£. T. i. 2611 supposes. 
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is conceived of from the idea of adoption mainly on its judicial 
side (§ 83, a), that it confers a right to the inheritance, i.e, to 
the possession of the father's property (GaL iv. 7 : el vm, Kal 
tc\i]pop6fiosi). Christians are accordingly heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ, who, to be sure, has been the first to 
enter into possession of that inheritance (Som. viii. 17); and 
that the apostle is therein thinking chiefly on participation 
in the divine Bo^a, is clear from the context (tva . . . a-w^ 
Bo^aa-O&fiep), As justification is the security for life (§ 96, c), 
so its result, adoption, is the security for participation in the 
divine 86^a as the second chief part of Christian hope, in 
which the whole blessedness and glory of the future eternal 
life is comprehended in one great view. But in so far as it is 
the Spirit who assures us of our sonship, it is clear from this 
side how He is the seal and earnest of the future consummation. 
(d) If Paul has sharpened the idea of KkqpovofUay which 
with Peter (§ 50, c) designates only the inheritance appointed 
for the Christian, to be the designation of the inheritance 
appointed for the children of God, there is here shown the 
same advance in instructive exhibition of early Christian ideas 
which we have seen above in the idea of ho^a. It may even 
be yet more clearly shown in the transition from the former 
original signification to the latter, so to speak, dogmatically 
technical signification. According to § 72, c2, the possession of 
the Messianic kingdom was promised to Abraham and his 
seed (Eom. iv. 13). Abraham was yet the KXrjpovofio^ in 
virtue of the inheritance appointed for him by God (GaL iii. 
18); if, now, his posterity are designated as KXrjpovofioi 
(Bom. iv. 14; comp. ver. 16), the thought is here introduced 
that Abraham's seed, in virtue of their filial relation to 
Abraham, laid a claim on what belongs to the father, and 
hence the idea of the heir. If, on the other hand, Christ as 
Abraham's seed is thought of. He who as the exalted tcvpio^ 
has in the first instance come to be the Huler and Possessor of 
the Messianic kingdom, then Christians, in consequence of their 
living fellowship with Christ, are included in Abraham's seed, 
and therefore kut iwayyeXiav K\rjpov6/ju>i (Gal. iiL 28, 29 ; 
comp. footnote 5, § 84, b). But these lines of thought in both 
turns do not lead to the possession of the divine Sofa, but 
only to the perfected kingdom of God (v. 21 ; 1 Cor. vi 9, 
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10, XV. 50 ; comp. Eph. v. 5), as Christ and the first apostles 
had proclaimed (§ 34, 50, c; 57, d; comp. § 64, d). Yes, 
since Christ rules in this kingdom of God, living fellowship 
with Him in its consummation may, according to the second 
turn of the thought, be designated as a ruling with Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 8; Bom. v. 17) in this kingdom; and since the 
function of ruler according to Eastern notions includes that 
of judging, even this may be ascribed to believers (1 Cor. vL 
2, 3 ; comp. Matt xix. 28). 

§ 98. TIi^ Second Coining of Christ and the Judgment, 

The realization of Christian hope is connected with the 
second coming of the Lord in His glory, to which Paul, along 
with the present generation, even yet hopes to survive ; but 
this second coming of the Lord is preceded by a time of 
severe trial, and the vanquishing of all ungodly powers (a). 
The day of the Parousia is at the same time the Messianic 
day of juc^ment, when God by Christ will decide who is 
found approved and who is not (6). But the rule by which 
this shall be decided can be only the righteousness required 
by God (c). Even the point of view of an exact retribution 
in judgment does not contradict the Pauline doctrine of grace, 
at the same time its specially judicial character is taken from 
it {d). 

(a) In proportion as the apostle was anxious in his principal 
Epistles for the exhibition of the salvation that has already 
appeared in Christ, the announcement of the second coming 
of Christ comes again, as we have found it so richly pictured 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, a). Yet here, too, 
there occurs the idea of a coming of the Lord (1 Cor, iv. 5, 
XL 26, xvi. 22 ; comp. 2 Thess. i. 10 ; PhiL iv. 5), in which 
He will be manifested in His glory (1 Cor. i. 7 : 17 d^roxaXt/^tv 
Tov Kvpiov fiii&v ^IfjiTov XpicTov \ comp. 2 Thess. i. 7 ; CoL 
iii 4), and with whiph conies the end in the absolute sense 
(1 Cor. i 8; comp. 2 Cor. i. 13, 14), and therewith the 
moment for the realization of the Christian hope.^ How near 

' The term w»fwm^ which ie often oaed for the Arrival or the presence of a man 
(1 CJor. xvi 17 ; 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, x. 10 ; comp. Phil. i. 26, ii. 12), is applied to 
this only in 1 Cor. xv. 23. if, according to Mark xiil 20, the last days are 
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the apostle regarded the Lord's coming is very clear from 
Bom. xiii. 11, when the short time that had passed since their 
conversion is already so regarded that the salvation to be 
brought at the Parousia has during the interval come nearer, 
so that now the day-dawn of the consummation time is 
immediately at hand (ver. 12). The apostle even speaks, as 
he does in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 63, d), on the 
definite supposition that he and the present generation will 
survive to the Parousia (1 Cor. xv. 22 : oi vexpol i^€p6r^ 
aovraL , . . koI ^fiel^ aWayrfo-ofieda)? There is here no 
further mention of the eschatological catastrophes which, 
according to the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he looked for 
before the coming of the Parousia (§ 63) ; yet, according to 
vii 26, 28, he expects that even yet more severe trials will 
immediately precede the end. As in this he agrees with the 
teaching of Jesus and Peter (§ 33, 6; 51, &) ; so he attaches 
himself to the early apostolic teaching in this, that he makes 
the coming of the consummation of all things dependent on 
the conversion of all Israel hoped for after the completion of 
the mission to the Gentiles (§ 91, d). He expressly says 
that the compensation for the loss sustained by the temporary 
casting away of Israel (Som. xL 12), namely, the receiving 
again of the Gentiles as such, will bring about nothing less 
than the resurrection from the dead (ver. 15), which comes 
with the consummation of all things. Then every power 
opposed to God, which up till now has been workiiig in the 
Gentile world as well as in the unbelieving Jewish world, 
is stripped of its power, because converted Gentiles and 

shortened, in order to save the elect from the eTer-increasing risk of falling 
away, then, according to 1 Cor. viL 29, the interval to the Parousia is shortened, 
so that in view of its nearness each one may keep himself free of everything 
which might impede him in making ready for it (comp. Phil. iv. 5). 

' If, ver. 51, he appears to assert this of all without exception (read ecvrtr /at 
9v iutf*tifnrift$0M, irafTtt )> Jixxmyn^ifnim), it has to be Considered that, according 
to the contexts, the only thing he was concerned to bring out here was, that 
none of those living at the Parousia wiU pass over into the future kingdom of 
God without being changed (ver. 50). Individuals of those presently alive 
would meanwhile fall asleep, and thus these would enter into tiie category of 
the vix^tfi, whom he puts in contrast to the 9ifini$, ver. 52. That he might him- 
self possibly belong to these exceptions (comp. PhiL i. 20, iL 17), is so little 
concealed firom him, that, 2 Cor. v. 2-9, he explicitly reflects on what he had to 
comfort him in such a case (§ 96, d). 
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Jews are rescued from its power^ and then comes the end 
(1 Cor. XV. 24, 25). Paul therefore plainly hopes that the 
mission, whose work he had advanced in such powerful ways, 
would progress with equal rapidity, and that its work would 
be completed even in the current generation. 

(h) Here, too, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, 1), 
the day of Christ's second coming is the great Messianic day 
of judgment, presented to view in prophecy (1} ^^fiepa rov 
Kvpiov fjfi&p *Ii^ov Xpurrov : 1 Cor. i 8 ; oomp. ver. 7 ; 
V. 5 : 17 rjfjUpa rov Kvpiov; 2 Cor. i. 14; comp. Phil. i. 6, 10, 
iL 16).' But as Jew and Gentile have been at the Parousia 
entirely converted (note a), this judgment has essentially to 
do with that sifting of believers, which had been presented to 
view both by Jesus as well as by Peter (§ 33, c; 51, b), by 
which at the end of the development a decision must be given, 
as to who has been found approved. For, according to § 88, (2, 
even election does not prevent believers from falling away> or 
showing themselves as otherwise unapproved during their 
earthly development On account of various sins the Christian 
may fall under the judgment of God (1 Cor. xi 29, 31, 32, 
34 ; Bom. xiiL 2, xiv. 23), or into ruin (1 Cor. x. 5-11, comp. 
viii 1 1 ; Rom. xiv. 1 5) ; heathenish sins simply exclude from 
the kingdom of God (GaL v. 21 ; 1 Cor. vi 9, 10 ; comp. Eph. 
V. 5). On those who love not Jesus, Paul utters an anathema 
(1 Cor. xvi 22), as on those, also, who teach false doctrine 
(Gal i 9). Christians show themselves unapproved, if Christ 
is not in them (2 Cor. xiii, 5) ; they have sunk into death, 
if they walk not after the Spirit but after the flesh (Bom. 

' As in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (| 61, a), so here also Christ appears 
as the Judge of the world (2 Cor. v. 10 : ri fi^ftm r«v XftmS), who ought eren 
on that aocount to be feared (ver. 11 ; comp. Eph. r. 21), especially thronghont 
thoe^ passages where the day of His second coming is re^rded as the day of 
judgment (see abore). But often, moreoTer, as 1 Thess. i. 10, iii. 18, 2 These, 
i. 5, the judgment looked for is the judgment of God (Rom. ziy. 10 : ri fiSi^m 
rtS euS ; comp. ver. 12, ii. 5, 6, iiL 6 ; 2 Cor. viL 1). Bom. ii 16 offers the 
express means for reconcUing these two ways of viewing the matter, when 
mention is made of the day in which God will judge through Jesus Christ, and 
1 Cor. iy. 4, 5, when Christ at His coming passes judgment, and God thereupon 
awards the recompense. According to the true Old Testament method, this 
day here too becomes manifest in fire, as the symbol of the judicial wrath of 
God (1 Cor. iii. 18 ; comp. 2 Thess. i. 8), only that this fire is raided as a 
testing fire, which destroys all which is unapproved, and sets forth on that 
account all that as approved abides (w. 13-15). 
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viii. 13), or if they sorrow over sins committed in the way of 
the world without changing their mind (2 Cor. viL 10). He 
only who suffers with Christ can be glorified with Him (Bom. 
viii. 17; comp. PhiL iiL 10, 11); and hence only by the 
patience and the comfort, which the Scriptures work, can hope 
be preserved (Bom. zv. 4), and therefore the comfort which 
is effectual in patience has the final salvation in view (2 Cor. 

1 6; comp. PhiL i 19, 28), and the present tribulation, 
while it works patience, has the future glory in view (2 Cor. 
iv. 17 ; comp. Bom. v. 4). The fulfilment, also, of his special 
calling is for the individual the condition of his participation 
in the salvation offered in the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 23 ; comp. 
PhiL i 19). And hence all must appear at God's judgment- 
seat, in order that each may render an account of himself 
(Bom. xiv. 10, 12; comp. 1 Cor. viiL 8), whether his life 
has been that of a believer worthy of complete salvation 
or not 

(c) It can only cause surprise that at this judgment the 
primal rule of the divine righteousness (Bom. iL 6 ; comp. 
§ 65, c) comes into practice, by which each shall receive what 
he has done, be it good or evil (2 Cor. v. 10), and that it is 
not faith, though by it alone, according to § 86, (2, can a man 
on his side work out his salvation. On this account Baur, 
pp. 178, 181, has actually supposed that the whole doctrine 
of justification, with its contrast of faith and works, must 
throughout be referred only to the contrast of Judaism and 
Christianity, as a general contrast regarded in principle in the 
abstract, which, when applied to the concrete relations of life, 
immediately becomes again relative ; and, on the other hand, 
Pfleiderer, p. 264 [E. T. i. 267], in the supposition of a 
day of judgment, sees a remnant of Jewish doctrine incon- 
sistent with the rest of Paulinism (comp. Immer, p. 356). 
But the gracious institution of Christianity has by no means 
the object of either abolishing or weakening the essential 
demand of righteousness (or of the evdpearop avr^ etva^: 

2 Cor. V. 9), but to render its fulfilment possible. If a man 
has not turned to account the means given him for this, and 
has not reached the end, he yet continues responsible for this ; 
in the last judgment it can only be asked whether the 
purpose of God, which He wished to attain by the institution 
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of salvation, has been attained in the individual or not In 
the view of this judgment the Christian is to strive after 
fulfilling the will of God entirely and on all sides, as every 
failure in such striving would show that he had mistaken the 
object of the divine institution of grace, and had not used the 
means given him for the attainment of righteousnesa But 
this by no means hinders that such defects in his moral 
completeness, which are not incompatible with perseverance 
in faith, as they spring but from remaining weakness of the 
flesh, and so bring about such mistakes and misuse, may be 
80 covered at the judgment just as in justification on the 
ground of faitL^ 

(d) It seems to be specially difficult, if even the judgment 
on the Christian is presented under the aspect of an exact 
retribution, as we found it presented in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (§ 64, b), in exact correspondence with the 
method of teaching of the first apostles, and yet this aspect of 
it is plainly involved in this, that each receive what he has 
done (2 Cor. v. 10).' But this equivalent is not to be 
regarded in the rigid judicial sense as an external balancing 
of wages and service, but as the natural correspondence of 
harvest and seed-time (6aL vi. 7, 8). Because the whole 
activity of the Christian was determined by the Spirit, so also 
eveiy result of this activity must be determined by the same 
Spirit, on whom depends even the completed salvation hoped 

^ Trma this point of view the judgment according to works, as Peter also and 
James (§ 61, d ; 57, b) teach, seems izreooncilable with the premises of the 
Panline doctrine of grace, althon^ it must be confessed that the apostle had no 
need of an explicit reconciling of them. One must concede to Ritschl (iL 
p. 868), that Paul nowhere reflects directly on the imperfection of the moral 
conduct of Christians, which created the need to seek the complement in justifica- 
tion through Christ. But when he correctly refuses (p. 864) the interpretation 
of 1 Cor. iy. 4 adopted by Meyer, by which Paul will owe his justification in 
the judgment only to faitii, yet with this reftisal of any certainty of standing in 
the judgment resting upon the simple absence of the upbraid^gs of his own 
conscience, there is necessarily giyen him also the possibility that the defects 
concealed from him, and unfidthfulness in the discharge of his office, wiU haye 
to be covered by a merciful judgment (oomp. Jas. ii. IS). 

* Future retribution, to be sure (2 Cor. xL 15 : •»* ri Axttrrmi ^mrk rk tfym 
mltrSv)^ is the natural result of this, that the man, if he has the means to reach 
the end, and has not used the means (note e\ is responsible for that ; and if the 
fundamental principle of an equivalent is employed on this, 1 Cor. iii. 17 (tf ns 
p^tifu, fhfu rwr$9 i eicr), there is ofiered no ground to suppose, with Ritschl, 
ii p. 815, footnote, that this is meant rather apparently than reidly. Even the 
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for, according to § 96, c; 97, a. And if the fundamental 
principle of the equivalent of wages and service seems to be 
appUed in the stricter sense to the divine blessing, which 
rewards the gift (2 Cor. ix. 6 ; comp. PhiL iv. 19 with ver. 
18), the image here shows that the wages are not here to be 
regarded as l^ally due, but as the result of the same corre- 
spondence of seed-time and harvest resulting from a natural 
necessity, and it is clear from the context that the harvest of 
this sowing of love consists in the capacity and the desire for 
a higher service of love (w. 8-11). The figure of the racer 
who runs for a perishable crown, forms even a smaller 
difficulty (1 Cor. ix. 24, 25 ; comp. PhiL iii 14). God has 
set before men the goal of a perfect salvation, and laid down 
the conditions with which the attainment of it is reached, 
and the Christian by obedience to these may strive after it, 
as the racer after the reward of victory, although it is grace 
which presents it and enables him to attain it (comp. § 32, a)^ 
But this does not by any means hinder that the acknowledg- 
ment of the reward of victoiy in the latter case, or the harvest 
in the former, should follow in the final judgment, a matter 
which Pfleiderer, p. 263 [E. T. i 266], overlooks. Even 
every deed, directed to the fulfilment of the conditions for it, 
may be put into the point of view of one which brings gain or 
advantage (1 Cor. xiii. 3, xv. 32). The eudaemonism which 
is apparently implied in this (comp. xv. 19) is not at all 
objectionable, because the perfect salvation aimed at by such 
deeds is at once the highest good and the highest realization 
of the divine will in man (comp. § 32, c).^ 

thought of an earthly retribution is so little strange to the apostle, that, just as 
in the teaching of Jesus, and with James (§ 82, d, footnote 4 ; 57, c), disease 
and early death do occasionally occur as punishments for special sins (1 Cor. 
XL SO). But as grace forms the direct contrast to the relation of merit (Rom. 
iv. 4), and, according to xi. 36 (taken from Job zli. 2), even the original 
relation to Qod itself excludes every claim to reward, there seems to be presented 
here a contradiction, which Reuss (ii p. 236 [K T. ii. 214]) thinks he can 
remore only on the supposition, that Paul for the practical purpose of his 
exhortation adopted a mode of speech which strictly contradicted his system. 

* It is somewhat different with those who, as fellow-workers with God (1 Cor. 
iu. 9), haye entered, as it were, into a relation of free contract with Him. In 
this relation each receives actually his special wages according to his special 
work (ver. 8), it being assumed that this work will be found approved (w. 
14, 15). In this sense every Christian work in Christ, inasmuch as He, as the 
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§ 99. The Final Cotisummation. 

As the last of all enemies, death is overcome, in that the 
dead are raised, and those who are alive are changed, at 
Christ's second coming (a). The resurrection and the change 
prepare a body destined for a heavenly life in the new world, 
while the unbelieving abide in death (b). The end of the 
final consummation is the future kingdom of God, in which 
the immediate rule of God will be perfectly realized (c). 
Along with that, the end of the world's development and the 
supreme glory of God are attained, which the apostle makes 
it his task to advance by his own example and his invitation 
to thanksgiving ((2). 

(a) The last of all enemies, which, according to § 9 8, a, are 
conquered before the coming of the final consiunmation, and 
robbed of all power, is death (1 Cor. xv. 26). If this final 
consummation, therefore, is to come at the Parousia, then must 
those Christians who are asleep, over whom death yet rules, 
although they have been already redeemed in principle from 
sin and its consequences (§ 9 7, a), be raised at the Parousia 
(ver. 23), and this resurrection takes place in a moment on 
the signal given by the last trumpet (ver. 62), which, accord- 
ing to 1 Thess. iv. 16, announces at the same time the 
second coming of Christ But even those yet living bear in 
themselves a body which has not yet been delivered (Bom. 
viiL 23) from the bondage of 4>^op(i (ver. 21), and is therefore 
mortal (ver. 1 1 : r^ Opfirh aol>fuiTa), This body is not fitted 
for participation in the perfected kingdom of God (1 Cor. 

Bisen One, securos to them eternal life, in which the wages are paid, is not in 
▼ain (xv. 68). But, according to iv. 6, these wages consist only of the praise 
which God, according to ver. 2, wiU dlstribnte to the steward found to be faith- 
fid. The apostle's fruitful work thus issues to him in praise on the day of 
Christ (2 Cor. i. 14), because such fruit shows that God has found his work 
approved (1 These, ii. 19, 20 : rri^«Mf jMnr^^ri^ ; oomp. Phil. iL 16, iv. 1). 
Moreover, Paul for his part looks on his preaching of the gospel not as a 
spontaneous ministry, but as a service lying on him, as a duty, for which he can 
look for no wages (1 Cor. iz. 16, 17), and he hence seeks his »mvxnfut, which even 
here from the context appears evidently as his /tuttiis, in this, that he renounces 
his claim on the Church for support, and works gratuitously (w. 15, 18). But 
Bitschl, ii p. 366, rightly mentions, that according to ver. 23 he strives after no 
other wages than those saving results common to all, results which for him are 
attached to special conditions (note 6). 
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XV. 50) ; but as death now has no more power, those who 
survive shall not die, to be immediately raised again, but at 
the same moment i^ which the dead are raised, they shall 
be changed (ver. 52; comp. ver. 51), so that their body 
immediately for corruption and mortality puts on incorruption 
and immortality (ver. 53), so that they are immediately 
clothed upon with the house from heaven, %.e. with the 
glorified body, which is in reserve for the Christian as hope's 
possession in heaven (2 Cor. v. 1, 2 ; comp. § 96, d, footnote 
4). As they in that way are completely delivered from the 
unclothing of the body, as it takes place in death, while the 
mortal is immediately swallowed up of life, the apostle 
earnestly longs to live on till the Parousia (ver. 4). The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians say nothing of this act of 
change ; but the taking up of the living to eternal fellowship 
with the glorified Lord promised there (§ 64, c) necessarily 
presupposes it The bodies of the survivors are thereby for 
ever delivered from death, and thus complete victory over 
death is secured (1 Cor. xv. 54, 55). 

(i) As after the conquering of all enemies, the last of 
which, according to ver. 26, is death, the kingdom is imme- 
diately to be delivered up to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
there is thus no room, with Paul at least, for an earthly 
kingdom of Christ in a Christian sense.^ Sather, with the 
resurrection and change on believers, there begins directly the 

^ When Ffleiderer, p. 265 [E. T. L 268], aaserte that, according to the genenl 
view of the New Testament, ChrUt only enters on the fiMiXiSm at the Parousia 
(comp. on the other hand. Gens, p. 114), our whole foregoing representation 
shows that this rather took place at His eiadtation, by which, therefore^ His 
elevation to full Messianic dignity was realized, to which undeniably the 
fim0»Xi¥U9 belongs. As, now, the oonyersion of Jew and Gentile hoped for, Bom. 
xi 25 ff., takes {dace undoubtedly, according to yer. 15, before the resurrection 
of the dead, and therefore before tiie FtoousiB, and as along with this the greatest 
possible extension of the dominion of Christ, therefore the conquering of all 
enemies is the result, then one absolutely does not see what enemies are to be 
overcome between the FUouaia and the end, or who are, according to Gess, 
p. 116, to be made ready for a blessed quickening. As, now, the judgment 
is everywhere else connected with the Parousia (§ 98), there is no ground for 
ascribing to the apostle a chiliastio idea contradictory to all his views 
(Pfleiderer, p. 266 f. [E. T.'i. 268 ff.] ; comp. also Immer, p. 855), even if one 
will, with Biedermann, p. 299, so far spiritualize this idea as to see in it only 
the successive overcoming of Ihe world by the Spirit of Christ, put in a Jewish 
form. 
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perfected kingdom of God, in which, if it is not explicitly 
designated as the heavenly kingdom, as is the case with 
Peter (§ 50, c), at any rate the contrast between heaven and 
earth is removed, as it is in the teaching of Jesus (§ 34, a, b)} 
Then is the perfect (to rikeiov) come (1 Cor. xiiL 10), when 
the gifts (ver. 8), and all the knowledge that is in part (ver. 9), 
come to an end The seeing face to face then begins in 
immediate fellowship with God (ver. 12; comp. § 34, h). It 
is connected with this, that Paul knew nothing of a twofold 
resurrection. If he says, 1 Cor. xv. 23, that each of 
those who are quickened with Christ will be quickened in 
the company to which he belongs, and this is then explained 
that the oi rod Xpiarov rise in common at His Parousia, then 
the question is only thereby obviated. Wherefore, then, do 
none of those that sleep rise as Christ ? The first-fruit has 
already risen, and according to the foregoing representation 
our resurrection is entirely connected with His.' Paul speaks 

' This is inevitably dear from this, that just hecauae flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of €hxl, the change on the living comes simoltaneons with 
the resorrection, according to 1 Cor. zv. 60 ffl ; that, according to w. 48, 49 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 1, 2), those raised receive a heavenly body ; and that the whole 
(irrational) creation waits for the time of the complete mimifestation of the sons 
of Ood (comp. § 97, c), introduced therewith, as their deliverance from the Itt^um 
rnt ^fit comes along with it (Bom. viiL 19). For this )«vXi/s rJif ^'fSf is 
apparently in consequence of the curse which God after the fiJl uttered on the 
earth (Goi. iii 17, 18), suljecting it to vanity and transitorinesB, and that 
unwillingly, to be sure, without its co-operation or its own fault, but only on 
account of God, who subjected it to transitoriness in consequence of Adam's sin 
(ver. 20). But on that account, also, is the hope permitted it, that it shall be 
delivered from this bondage of transitoriness, and attain to the glory of the freedom 
corresponding to the children of God (ver. 21 ), after which even now it altogether 
sigjhs, and which it strives, as it were, to bring forth in the painftd throes which 
shoot through it (ver. 22). Then a new glorious world appears in place of the 
present, which, according to 1 Cor. vii. 81, is already passing away. Indeed, 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians we saw the believers were taken from the 
earth, and taken home by the exalted Lord to heavenly fellowship with Him 
(comp. § 64, d), 

* B. Schmidt, p. 187, also acknowledges this tendency ; but then there is 
certainly no difficulty, by the fact that by the iKo^t b rf tiif rmyfmrt the 
WMrrif of ver. 22 are separated from Christ, in whom they rise, and there is no 
need of a violent separation of this sentence from what follows (p. 185), which 
ever leads back again to the unproveable idea, irreconcilable witii note a, of a 
resurrection in different parts ( rmyfiMrm), If Paul adds that on the resurrection of 
Christians the end follows (ver. 24 : iTr* ri rU«;), it is arbitrary to understand 
this otherwise than 1 Cor. i 1, 8, 2 Cor. i. 13, where it designates the final consum- 
mation (comp. § 98, a) that comes with the Parousia ; and the i7t« is by no means 
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here, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, c), always, 
according to § 97, only of one resurrectioh, which is conditioned 
by living fellowship with Christ and the possession of the Spirit 
(comp. PhiL iii 1 1), and only of one kind of a resurrection body 
(comp. PhiL iii 21), which belongs to the inheritance of the 
children of Ood. To those who have no part in the Christian 
salvation, there is therefore no resurrection (comp. § 34, d)} 

(c) As, indeed, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, after 
the example of Christ and the first apostles (§ 64, d), the state 
of the heavenly final consummation, in which believers are 
made capable of participating by the resurrection and glori- 
fication (note I), is simply designated the kingdom of God 
(1 Cor. XV. 50). From this kingdom all sinners are shut 
out (vi. 9, 10; Gal v. 21 ; comp. Eph. v. 5).* In it is the 

equivalent to tm-i, which Gess, p. 116, objects to, if the result designated thereby 
is immediate. To think of the end of the resurrection, and so on the resnrrec 
tion of those who are not Christians, is therefore quite impossible, as Paul knew 
of no intermediate chiliastic kingdom (comp. footnotes 1, 2), and because the 
v-drrtg in XT. 22, to which the tmrnert in ver. 28 refers, are those only who have 
been quickened in Christ, and are therefore believing Christians, and so neither 
Christ nor unbelievers can be included in ?»«rr«r. This in opposition, too, to 
Pfleiderer, p. 264 1 [£. T. L 268]. According to 1 Cor. zv. 24-26, the deliver- 
ing up of the kingdom to the Father follows immediately after the conquering 
of all enemies, the last of whom is death. This conquering is perfected by 
the resurrection of the dead and the changing of believers (w. 64, 56) ; there 
cannot therefore be a fresh conquering of death to follow, by the resurrection of 
unbelievers in the other world after an intermediate period, as is ever thought. 

* While on the day of the resuirection the whole creation shaU be delivered 
from the bondage of ^^fd^ under which it has fallen (GaL vi. 8 ; comp^ 1 Cor. 
iiL 17). Their end is destruction, and this, according to § 66, cf, consists in death, 
which forms the contrast to etwnal life (Boul vL 21, 28 ; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
16 ; Bom. viiL 18), and it will therefore never be removed. But the resurrection 
can have only one purpose, to remove this condition of death, and Paul can 
have looked upon it only as an abiding shadowy life in Hades (§ 84, c), and that 
to him was also an unblessed life. The futrmfyurims of death, as the last enemy 
(1 Cor. XV. 26), does not stand in contradiction with the continuanee of un- 
believen in death. If death now only rules even over those who, by the final 
judicial sentence of Crod, have fallen under the power of death, their death is 
no longer a power resisting God ; it is, as all others, subject to the will of God, 
and must serve Him (w. 27, 28). Only in this sense is it said, even in ver. 24, 
of all other God-opposing powers, that they are brought to nought, ue, axe 
robbed of all their independent power and efficacy (comp. § 98, a), which is 
immediately explained in their being put under the feet of Christ, made to 
serve His will (ver. 25). 

^ Paul uses tiie expression 4 fiu^iXtU rw ei«v only of the kingdom of the con- 
summation, never of the earthly fellowship of believers. In passages like Bom. 
xiv. 17, 1 Cor. iv. 20 (comp. CoL iv. 11), where it might not so appear, it is not 
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dominion of God perfectly realized. Christ, who as Eedeemer 
has hitherto wielded dominion over believers (§ 76, c\ and 
to whom in the end all His enemies shall be subdued, accord- 
ing to § 98 (1 Cor. XV. 24—28), gives up the dominion to 
God (ver. 24) ; because now the object of the mediatorial rule, 
which is to restore the dominion of God on the earth, which 
has been destroyed by sin, has been fulfilled. Henceforward 
God is all in all (ver. 28), ie. in contrast to the mediatorial 
rule held by the Son. He has become the immediate ruler 
in all Even the context of tUs passage excludes any refer- 
ring of it to a restitution of all things (Apokatastasia), for the 
dominion which (xod henceforward wields immediately can be 
no other than that which Christ has received and given up to 
Him ; and that does not consist in this, that all hostile powers 
are destroyed or converted, but in this, that they have become 
powerless, and are subject to His will.* It is clear, at any 
rate, from § 91, c2, in what a comprehensive way Paul hopes 
for the conversion of Jews and Gentiles as a whole, and that 
he even regarded the apostasy of those once converted, a thing 
in itself possible, as occurring only in rare exceptions over 
against the protecting faithfulness of God. 

said of the kingdom of God in its actual realizatioii, but of the kingdom of 
God in its nature, which mnat naturally funiish to the believer the rule of his 
behaviour. As to the question why, with Paul, and in the New Testament 
Epistles generally, the idea of the kingdom of God as it presently is being realized 
(§ 14) falls into the background, see Ritschl, ii pp. 293-299. 

' Even Neander held it to be likely that in this passage there lay the idea of 
a restitution of all things {Apokataekuis) ; and latterly Pfleiderer, p. 271 [E. T. 
iL 276], has again asserted it very emphatically (comp. also Immer, p. 356). To 
be sure, one will certainly not take It wmrn as a neuter, with Gess, p. 118 f., and 
venture to hint that Paul speaks only of the efficacy of the resurrection. But 
as ver. 22, on which Pfleiderer relies, means only with Paul, as is self-evident, 
that only believers who are in Christ can be quickened in Christ ; so here, that 
in the perfected kingdom of God, when God is all in all, they only have oome 
to the consummation of salvation. In the powers, which have been only unwiU- 
ingly subdued, God is certainly not rm r«»r« ; but in this context these come 
into notice only in so far as they can no longer hinder the perfect dominion of 
God from being realized in the kingdom of God, in which they d priori have no 
share. Pfleiderer himself shows that Paul assumes a twofold issue throughout 
for the final destiny of men, and would not dispute that the doctrine of election 
in particular presupposes this, were he not misled by a misunderstanding of Rom. 
XL 32 (comp. § 88, a ; 91, d, footnote 6). There remains, then, nothing else than 
to assume a suspense on the part of Paul between two inconsistent ideas (Bieder- 
mann, p. 300), and with that again an unsolved autonomy (Pfleiderer), for which 
we have nowhere found occasion with Paul. 
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(d) The ultimate end of the entire development of God is 
the glory of God; for as all is from Him and by Him, so is 
He the end for which all is intended (Som. xi. 36 : rh irdvra 
i^ ainov xai Bi avrov xal ek avrov), and this applies speci- 
ally to the world of redeemed men (1 Cor. viii 6 : e^ oi rh 
irdvra koI fifiev; eh air6v). Hence to Him is due the 
honour for ever (Gal. i. 5; Bom. xi. 36, zvi 27; comp. 
EpL iii. 21 ; PhiL iv. 20), which the apostle presents to Him 
in his doxologies (2 Cor. xi 31, i 3; Bom. L 25; comp. 
Eph. i. 3). This ultimate end is to be kept steadily in view 
in the earthly realization of the divine purpose of salvation. 
If the Church is bound together in unanimity according to the 
will of Christ (Bom. xv. 6), she strives after this ultimate end, 
that all with one heart and one mouth should praise God 
(ver. 6). To advance this praise of God, Christ has cared for 
us (ver. 7), and in particular for the Gentiles (ver. 9). The 
fulfilment of all the promises of God in Christ have Him in 
view (2 Cor. i. 20; comp. Eph. i. 6, 12, 14, iii. 21; PhiL 
i 11, ii 11). The whole conduct of Christians is thus to 
conduce to the glory of Grod (1 Cor. vi. 20, x. 31 : iravra eh 
to^av Beov iroietre; comp. GaL i 24; 2 Cor. ix. 13). But 
this takes place in particular by the continual thanksgiving 
(evxapioTia) for all the present gracious acts of God (2 Cor. 
iv. 15). And hence the apostle's mouth overflows with 
thanksgiving for what God's grace has done for the Church 
(1 Cor. L 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 16, ix. 15 ; Bomu L 8, vL 17 ; comp. 
1 Thess. i 2, ii 13 ; 2 Thess. i 3, ii. 13 ; CoL i 3 ; Eph. 
i 16 ; Philem. 4; PhiL i 3) and for himself (1 Cor. i 14, 
xiv. 18, XV. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; Bom. vii. 25). And hence 
he never ceases to exhort them to similar thanksgiving (2 Cor. 
L 11, iv. 15, ix. 11, 12 ; comp. 1 Thess. v. 18 ; PhiL iv. 6 ; 
CoL i 12, ii 7, iii 17, iv. 2; Eph. v. 4, 20). 
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SECTION III. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAUUNISM IN THE EPISTLES 

OF THE IMPRISONMENT. 

CHAPTER XL 

THE PAULINE FIRST PRINCIPLE3. 

§ 100. The Doctrine of Jtutijicaticm. 

Although discussion on the presuppositions of the doctrine 
of justification falls into abeyance in the Epistles of the 
imprisonment^ yet these Epistles proceed on the same funda- 
mental principles, and, in particular, on the same anthropo- 
logical ideas, as the earlier Epistles (a), and on the same 
religious-historical view of heathenism and Judaism (5). Here 
also begins the time of grace, mediated by Christ, a time 
whose institution of salvation rests on the death of Christ (c). 
Finally, the thesis of justification appears, quite by the way, 
in all its sharpness, and with it the doctrine of the new filial 
relationship to God (d). 

(a) Along with the polemic against Judaism (comp. § 59, c), 
the more thorough discussion and grounding of the. presup- 
positions, on which the doctrine of justification rests, must 
necessarily fall into abeyance in the Epistles of the imprison- 
ment. Yet they do not disappear. Even the idea of 
righteousness (comp. § 65) is conceived of as in the earlier 
Epistles,^ and its relation to aXiiOeui is quite Pauline. 
JiKaioavvff, as the normal condition of man created after 
God, corresponds to truth as moral principle (Eph. iv. 24: 

^ What u tenned (GoL iii 20) aimply iMf^mt, wliat in acceptable to God 
(Rom. xii. 1, 2 ; comp. ziy. 18 ; 2 Cor. ▼. 9 ; Eph. t. 10 ; Phil. ir. 18), is 
called ID the parallel passage (Eph, tL 1) Vmmtn, A relaxing of the stronger 
doctrinal statements is shown only in this, that Col. iv. 1, PhiL L 7, corre- 
sponding rather to the classical use of the word, ^/mm* denotes that which 
corresponds to the relation of man to man. If, on the other hand, ili»irf (Col. 
iiL 36 ; Philem. 18) is naed of nnrighteoos dealing towards others in the stricter 
sense, that is the case also in the earlier Epistles, according to § 65, ft, foot- 
note 2. 
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SiKaioavvrf . . . T179 aXtjOela^), the right is also the true 
(Phil. iv. 8), righteousness and truth are synonymous ideas 
(Eph. V. 9, vi 14).* The righteousness of God appears 
as impartiality (Eph. vL 9; GoL iiL 25); it is His anger 
which comes on the children of disobedience (Eph. v. 6, 
ii 2, 3 ; CoL iii 6), and brings destruction on them (PhiL 
iii. 19 ; comp. L 28). There is no doubt here also a way 
man may procure righteousness for himself, by obeying the law 
(PhiL iii 9 : 17 ifi^ Succuoainnj 1^ e/c rov vofAOv; oomp. § 66, a); 
but here righteousness is never actually attained in this way.' 
Heathens and Jews walk in lusts which deceive men ; while 
they promise them deliverance and therewith blessedness 
(Eph. iv. 22), they allow them instead to sink into passion 
{irdSo^ : Col iiL 5) and the wrath of God (Eph. iL 2, 3). It 
is this empirical state also that the term o tcocfio^ charac- 
terizes; it rarely designates the universe (Eph. L 4), but 
ordinarily the world of men (CoL L 6), and the unchristian 
world to be sure (iL 8, 20), tlie ungodly (Eph. iL 12), which 
is niled by sin (PhiL iL 16 = 761^6^ aKoXih koi SietrrpafifUvff), 
as it applies to the pre-Messianic age (Eph. iL 2 : o al&v rou 
Koafiov Tovrov), in contrast to the Messianic (L 21 : iv r^ 
al&pt Tomtp KciX iv r^ fUKKovri). Above all, the anthropo- 
logical principles, on which the assertion of the general 
sinfulness rests, are in our Epistles specifically Pauline (comp. 

' Besides, Ji>.n4um denotes, as § 65, b, footnote 8, the troth of a statement 
(Eph. iy. 25), or the sincerity of an effort (PhiL i 18), the truth, as the con- 
tents of the Gospel (GoL i 6 ; Eph. L 18), or that the being instructed in Christ 
is real (itXtHum = «■• iU«A»«f : Sph. iv. 21), the knowledge of the readers is a 
knowledge in troth (CoL L 6). Along wi^ the opposition to the doctrines of 
the Uw, on the other hand, there disappears here the designation of sins (i^uyr/aj : 
Eph. iL 1 ; CoL i 14 ; rjif«r«w^r« : Eph. L 7, iL 1, 5 ; CoL iL 18 ; tfym 
wtnifd i CoL i. 21 ; comp. Eph. t. 16) as vmfmfimwut, and their principle as 
Jtvtfuu, On the other hand, the essence of righteousness is veiy frequently desig- 
nated as a doing of the will of God (Bph. vL 6 ; oomp. v. 17 ; CoL L 9, iv. 12), 
or of what is weU-pleasing to God (CoL iii. 20 ; oomp. Eph. ▼. 10), as good works 
(CoL L 10 ; Eph. iL 10), or as goodness generally (Ay«^»rvni : Eph. t. 9 ; comp. 
2 These. L 11 ; GaL v. 22 ; Bom. xv. 14). 

* When the apostle says (PhiL iiL 6) that he is as to the liMMrvm 4 i» rf 
f§/*f blameless, it is clear from the connection that the question is discussed 
only on the ideal of the Pharisees, an ideal which he had no doubt fully realised 
that this blamelesrmess is not meant according to the standpoint of God, but 
from that of his party. It may, howerer, be conceded that i& the conflict with 
Judaistio teaching about the law, he would not have made use of any such 
expresrion, on account of possible misapplication. 
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§ 68). Here also the ideas of trdp^, '^i^, icapZla^ commoa 
to the whole New Testament, form the presupposition, as has 
been shown already, § 67, d (comp. especially footnotes 6 and 
7), and § 68, d, footnote 12 ; but the peculiar change is now 
introduced by which the natural aap^ is human nature 
untouched by grace in general (comp. Phil, i 22, iii 3, and 
therewith § 68, &, footnote 5), and in this sense it is the seat 
of sin (Eph. ii 3 : iiridvfjktai t^ aapKosi).^ Connected with 
this it is that the '^i^, or the natural human irvevfM (at CoL 
iL 5 ; comp. § 68, e, footnote 9), no longer appears as the 
bearer of the higher life in man; that is rather said, Eph. 
iiL 16, quite as § 68, (2, of the Ham ivOponro^, which requires 
to be strengthened by the Spirit in the natural man ; it is 
therefore weak because it wants this Spirit^ and ver. 17 
shows that the ftroi AvOp^anro^ has its seat in the heart, as has 
the vov^, identical with it, along with its poiifiara.^ 

(p) The religious-historical consideration of heathenism in 

* This is ehown yery clearly (CoL iL 11) where the ^Sf»m ^$ kfuifrimt (Rom. 
tL 6) is called the #£/«« rif r«f»«f (Eph. ii. 8 ; CoL iL 18), where mention is 
made of the hkifu^rm and a twt rnf nifit, and iL 28, where seyerity to the body 
works a satisfying of the flesh, the two therefore fanning a nlative contrast It 
is, moreoyer, specially noteworthy how human masters are here called jiv^«f »mvk 
wmfum, in contrast to the higher Master belieyers in Christ haye (Eph. yL 5 ; 
CoL iii. 22 ; comp. Philem. 16), where the lordship can be regarded as within the 
sphere of this present yisible world qnite as little aa in the similar expressions 
in the earlier Epistles (comp. B. Schmidt, p^ 28, and therewith § 68, a, foot- 
note 8). 

' There is only an apparent contradiction to the Panline opposition of the wt 
and r«^ when the Christian, who surandera himself to self-deyised human 
wisdom, becomes, according to CoL iL 18, poffed np by his fleshly mSt. It is 
rather as clear as possible how the ^Ji/Hi is the natural human nature in opposition 
to the diyine, to which belong eyen spiritual sins such as pride. As the r«fS 
remains in the Christian, and eyen contends with the W9t»/*m, it may naturally 
the more easily master the miv, which has been made capable of resistance only 
threugh the spirit ; and it- is a sign that the mv/M has again fallen under the 
power of the ^Afi (comp. the ^S/m r. fmfmig : CoL iL 11), if the Christian 
becomes puffed up by it in sinfid pride. Just so is the expression rtiSfut «•«» 
M*r ifUiw (Eph. iy. 28) simply explained thereby, as eyen Pfleiderer, p. 456 
[E. T. iL 188], cannot well question that the *•?# of the natural man funushes 
the point of connection for the diyine mtvftm, by which the inner man or the 
MVf is strengthened (iiL 16) and renewed (comp. Bom. xiL 2), after it has been 
weakened by sin and emptied of its true contents (iy. 17). Here also the uvt 
remains in the Christian the seat of the rational reflectiye consciousness (comp. 
§ 86, 6), which cannot comprehend how one may be calm and joyful in the face 
of aU fates (comp. Eph. iiL 20), and is thus the source of the care which is to be 
conquered by the peace of God (Phil. iy. 7 ; comp. yer. 6). 
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our Epiatles famishes the most interestmg parallels to the 
representation of the earlier Epistles (comp. § 69, 70). The 
heathen, or the Greeks (CoL iiL 11), walk in the fiaraiorff^ of 
their voih (Eph. iv. 17), because they have emptied it o^ its 
true contents by their departure from Grod (comp. Bom. i 21), 
and their hearts have become thereby even harder, i.e. they 
have become unreceptiye of the knowledge of the divine, and 
thus they have become the victims of an ignorance which is 
the result of their own guilt (ver. 18 : 5t^ rijv ayvouiv rifv 
oiaav iv avroh S^ rifv 7r<op<o<nv r. tcapBCa^ ainSiv, a point 
which Ffleiderer, p. 435 [K T. IL 166], overlooks ; comp. 
Acts xvii 30), by which they are darkened in their whole 
mental activity (ver. 18 : eaieoTwiiivot, rp Siavola ; comp. v. 8 : 
ijre . . . irore aKoro^). From a practical point of view, the 
consequence of that departure fiom God was in principle dis- 
obedience (ii. 2, V. 6 : vtol rfj^ aireiOela^), which is alienated 
fix)m Him and at enmity in mind (GoL i. 21) ; it was also 
the specific heathenish lusts of covetousness and undeanness, 
which are here designated as elBoaiKoTuLTpela, i.e. as an idolizing 
of earthly lust and earthly treasure (GoL iiL 5 ; Eph. v. 6), 
and as a secret horror, about which decency forbids one to 
speak (ver. 12). Here also idolatry, on the one hand, is a 
worshipping of beings which are not gods (AOeoi: iL 12): 
on the other hand, a bondage under the powers of darkness 
(CoL L 13 ; Acts xxvL 18), which as the rulers of the world 
govern the children of disobedience (iL 2). The result of the 
moral development in heathenism, which appears here incident- 
ally as a judgment of God (v. 6), is complete loss of feeling 
towards every upbraiding of conscience (iv. 19 : amiXrftjKoresi), 
in which they give themselves up without check or shame to 
unchastity (oureXTfeia). On the other hand, heathenism is 
here regarded as a rudimentary religion, as the Gtentile 
Christians of Colosse, according to CoL iL 20, by their being 
dead with Christ, have been emancipated from the aroixela 
rov Koa/wv. From it Judaism (the circumcision, in contra- 
distinction to the uncircumcision : Eph. iL 11; CoL iiL 11, 
iv. 11) is separated by means of the law, which hems in all 
their forms of life by its definite restrictions like a hedge 
(Eph. iL 14, 15). Yet the Jews really walk in the lusts of 
the flesh like the children of disobedience, and are on th;^ 
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account, like them, children of wrath (ver. 3 ; comp. § *I1, d). 
But if <l>ij<r€i is here added, that already involves the opposite 
of what they have become diaei, i,e. on the ground of the 
covenant of promise (ver. 12). Here also, that is to say, as 
§ 72, d, are circumcision and descent from the fathers (FhiL 
iii 5) designated as a higher gain (ver. 7), so far as they con- 
dition a share in the promise, on the ground of which the 
Jews already hoped for the Messiah (Eph. L 12), while the 
Gentiles lived without hope (il 12). As regards the use 
made of Scripture in the Epistle to the Ephesians, comp. 
§ 73, 74 

(e) The divine purpose of salvation is here also, as § 75, a, 
designated as to fiwm^piov to awoKeKpVfifjUvov airo r&v 
al(ov(ov (CoL L 26 ; Eph. iii 9 ; comp. w. 3, 4). It was, to 
be sure, predicted in prophecy, but, because it was appointed 
for the Christian present, and can be perfectly understood only 
in the light of its fulfilment, it was not so made known 
to the other generations of men as it has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets (ver. 5), wherein there is there- 
fore implied no sort of depreciation of Old Testament pro- 
phecy (Pfleiderer, p. 436 [R T. ii. 167]), — that is to say, God 
has now made known the secret of His will in conformity with 
the plan, formed with Himself in reference to the dispensation 
{oi/covofila) of the irXijpmfia r&v teaip&v, i.e, a fixed period in 
which the measure of the ages that are past was to become 
complete, and so the time for the performance of His purpose 
was to be ripe (i. 9, 10 ; comp. Gal iv. 4). The principle of 
this performance is here also that divine grace, which forms 
the contents of the gospel (Acts xx. 34 : to eiffvyyeKiop rfj^ 
yapiTo^ Tov Beov ; comp. ver. 32), which was on that account 
heard and acknowledged (CoL i 6), whose working is a gift 
of God, and which forms the contrast to all human works 
(EpL ii 8, 9).* According to iv. 7, it is Christ who, by the 

* By it are we delivered (Eph. ii 5) and redeemed (L 7} ; from it has proceeded, 
according to i S-6, the eternal election, and in the introduction of all the 
EpUtles (Col. L 2 ; Philem. 8 ; Eph. I 2 ; Phil, i 2) it is asked for the readers. 
Here also the mercy of Qod (comp. PhiL ii 27), compassionate to the need of 
men lying in the death of sin, and love as the frame of mind for the sake of 
which such mercy works in Him, are distinguished from grace by which this 
mercy works (Eph. ii 4 ; comp. i 1-4) ; so also the beneficent goodness by 
which grace is evidenced is distinguished from grace itself (ii 7). Here also 
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distribution of E[is gifts, brings about the possession of grace, 
and therefore in the opening salutations (with the exception 
of Col. i. 2) He appears along with God as the original 
possessor of grace; and Phil. iv. 23, Philem. 25, as in the 
earlier Epistles, the accompaniment of His grace is asked for 
the readers.^ According to CoL ii 6, this Jesus Christ is 
preached to the Christians as Lord (comp. § 76, a), and they 
acknowledge Him as such (PhiL ii 11 ; comp. £ph. v. 20 ; 
Col. iii. 17); the solemn designation of the Bedeemer is 
o Kvpio^ fjfi&p ^Itjcov^ XpuTTo^ (Eph. L 3, 17, y. 20, vi 24 ; 
Col. i 3 ; Philem. 25. Comp. Phil. iii. 8 : 6 Xpurro^ 'Irjaov^ 
6 Kvpio^ A^v).^ But the Mediator of divine grace is here also 
(comp. § 80) Christ by His death (CoL i 22), which is here 
on purpose qualified as a death on the cross (CoL i. 20, iL 14 ; 
Eph. ii. 16 ; Phil, ii 8), and here it is conceived sometimes 

li x^* ^ i»fued (iiL 2, 8 ; comp. PhiL L 7) deaignates an indiyidiud actiyity of 
grace, a specific evidence of mercy (comp. Eph* iv, 29 for an eyidence of human 
love), only that x^f on that account is used without more ado in the sense of 
X»f*^fiM, which latter (iii. 7) is expressly desciihed by ^ftk m x*^"' 

' By Him is eveiything mediated for which the Christian has to thank God 
(Col. iii 17) — atonement (L 20), sonship (Eph. i 5), access to God (iL 18), the 
fruits of righteousness (PhiL i. 11) ; in Him it is that God has admitted us to 
share in His grace (Eph. i. 6, ii. 7) ; in Him have we redemption (i 7), the 
forgiveness of sins (iy. 82), reconciliation with Ctod (ii 16) ; in Him we receive 
every blessing (i 8 ; comp. PhiL iv. 19), from eternal election onwards (Eph. 
i. 4, iii 11) ; and hence all praise to God is grounded in Him (iii 21). 

* It is very noteworthy that the different designations of Christ in our Epistles 
show very exactly the same appearances as in the earlier Epistles. The name 
'liirMf occurs only in Eph. iv. 21 ; PhiL ii 10 ; most commonly it is Xftmf 
(about thirty-two times) and i Xfiwrit (about thirty-seven times). In the order 
of the names the codices vary very much (Eph. ii 20 ; PhiL i 6 ; Philem. 
1, 9) between 'liir«vr XpirWf, which, however, occurs here without any 
addition very rarely (Eph. i 6 ; Phil, i 11, 19, ii 11), and Xfi^rit '!«#«?#, 
which occurs without different readings only in connection with the standing 
formula, about eleven times, l» Xfs^rm (or l» vf x^rf : about nineteen times ; 
comp. Eph. iii 11 : U rf Xfi^rf 'Inov rf »»fif nfUn) ; but here, too, the reading 
is pretty certain, CoL i 1, ii. 6, iv. 12 ; Eph. i 1, iii. 1 ; PhiL i 8. Christ is 
usually called i »vpitt simply (about ten times), or miftH (five times), especially in 
the formula iv svf/f (ftbout twenty-one times), and therefore Christ as the ttg MVftn 
is put, Eph. iv. 6, 6, in contrast to the th Btit, although here also God seems 
to be sometimes designated as the »»fif (Eph. v. 10, 17, 19 ; CoL iii 18, read 
i »«fi«f ). Besides the solemn formula quoted in the text, this name of dignity 
joined to the personal name occurs more especially in the opening words of the 
Epistles : niftt 'Iwovf Xftrrif (Eph. i 2, vi 28 ; Philem. 8 ; Phil, i 2, iii 20 ; 
comp. • Mvfft 'ifir«vf Xptmi : Phil. iv. 28). »^fi«r 'in^ws occurs with differences 
of reading (CoL iii 17) ; it is, however, well established in Philem. 5, and in 
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I 

as an act of obedience on the part of Christ (Phil ii 8), and 
sometimes as an act of love on our behalf (EpL v. 2, 2 5 : inrip 
illiAv). When we obtain in Christ deliverance from guilt 
(CoL i 14), which is expressly set forth as identical with 
forgiveness of sins, there is no necessity, with Pfleiderer, p. 383 
[£. T. ii 112], to see in this a subjective turn of the Pauline 
airdkirfmat^ (§ 80, «), as the latter is brought about, according 
to £ph. L 7, by the blood of Christ ; and it is so represented, 
CoL ii 14, figuratively that Grod has blotted out the hand- 
writing of the law condemning us, and therefore the guilt, 
which the transgressors of the law had contracted, is regarded 
as thereby atoned for.* Quite as in the earlier Epistles it is 
the death of Christ by which He brings about the reconcilia- 
tion of the world with God (Eph. ii 16 ; CoL i 21 fil),or God 
Himself makes His peace with the world (ver. 20) ,' quite as 
in 2 Cor. v. 18 ff. He reconciles the world to Himself by 

the fonnula : t» rf »vfitf *Uf»v (Eph. L 15 ; Phil, ii 19). Here also i »vfut 
XftswU (Co1» iii 24) la peculiar. The less there can be detected in theee yaria- 
tiona a fixed role discernible by an imitator, the more must this hannony be 
ascribed to identity of anthorahip. On the other hand, how little can be 
proved from smaller flactoations against this identity, is shown by the fact that 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, which is the least questioned, the solemn 
formula : i niftH itfUip 'l«r«Sv x^rr^, does not occur at aU ; and in the Episde to 
Philemon, which, to be sure, has nearly all the formulasy the simple x^#r«f 
occurs only (ver. 6). 

' This blotting out even appears expressly as the means for the xmftZi^imt r« 
wmfawTt^futra (ii. 18 ; comp. iii 18 ; Eph. iy. 82 ; and also 2 Cor. ii. 7, 10, 
xii 18) for the Jewish Christians. It is therefore, on the other hand, as little 
said that satisfaction was given to a demand of the law (Gess, p. 289 ; 
Pfleiderer, p. 881 [E. T. ii 110]) *as it is GoL iii 18. The law is not here looked 
at so far as it demands punishment from the transgressor, but only in so far as 
it declares us guilty by transgression. The words, moreover, do not refer to a 
bond issued by the transgressor himself (Ritschl, ii p. 250, after von Hofmann ; 
comp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 288), as in what follows the law, which, on 
account of its (unfulfilled) ordinances, always stood against us as an enemy, is 
declared to be taken U ^ir^v by its being nailed to the cross, and that can be 
nothing but a figurative expression for the open proclamation of its removal 
by Christ's death on the cross. Still less can the words mean that the nailing 
to the cross, as Bitschl will have it (while he makes the law to have been nailed 
with Christ), represents the death of Christ as a sacrifice, so far as it avails for 
the shedding of blood. Even in this the doctrinal expressions used in our 
Epistles correspond to those of the earlier Epistles, that, Eph. iv. 80 {ni»if 
mir§x»Tftif$ats) quite as 1 Cor. i 80, this redemption from guilt is regarded as 
one definitely coming to pass at the judgment ; and, Eph. i 14, ii^r^Xurft^tt with 
a genitive of closer definition (as Rom. viii 28) occurs in another than in this 
technical sense. 

VOL. II. F 
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Christ, so that even here a subjective turn (Pfleiderer, p. 381 
[E. T. ii 1 1 0]), or at anj rate a transference of reconciliation 
to Christ (Pfleiderer, p. 444 [R T. ii. 175]), which would, 
indeed, be the case in CoL 1 21 fif., is not to be thought of. 
But if it once becomes quite evident from the constant in- 
terchange of aravfm and aliia that they both designate, in 
the first place, only the violent death of Christ (comp. § 80 c, 
footnote 9), then in our Epistles, at any rate, the death of 
Christ is at once put into the point of view of the Old 
Testament sacrifice (EpL v. 2).^^ On the other hand, the 
new life purified from sin is here also, as § 81, &, the indirect 
result of His death as intended by Christ (v. 25-27 ; CoL 
i 22). The result thereby brought about is, that He has ac- 
quired the Church to be His own possession by His own blood 
(Acts XX. 28). It is connected with the practical hortatory 
tendency of our Epistles that this intended result of Christ's 
deed of love is put even more strongly than in the earlier 
Epistles. Finally, by the Svvafu^ i% avaardo'em (PhiL 
iii. 10) is here meant the sealing of the saving significance 
of the death of Christ in the sense of § 81, d; wherefore the 
mighty power manifested in the resurrection and exaltation 
of Cluist, Eph. i 19, 20, is the ground of assurance of sal- 
vation, and faith so far, CoL iL 12, is directly characterized 
as confidence in the mighty power of God, for the ''ex- 
perimental perception" of the powers included in Christ 
(Gess, p. 306) cannot be called the power of His resurrection. 
(d) The doctrine of justification ^§ 82) is, to be sure, no- 
where expressly explained in our Epistles ; but when, PhiL 
iii 9, to one's own righteousness, which is earned by the law 

^0 It is not the giving up of Himself (the ^mfmiwmi UvtI») on the part of 
Christ which is here designated a sacrifice weU-pleasing to God, as it ought to 
be expressly stated, but what Christ gave Himself for in our behalf, and the 
words in apposition refer to }««««»/ and not to the whole clause. The general 
idea of a sacrifice (wpt^ptfd) is more closely defined by ^v#mi as a bloody sacrifice ; 
and as it impUee one offered for the good of another, it is characterized as a 
sin-offering, a point which Pfleiderer, p. 449 [£. T. iL 181], overlooks. The 
term, technuma (Lev. t 9 : nlH^ Hins n^)f borrowed from a free-will offering, 

T - - . - .. 

is used only to bring into yet greater prominence the free willingness of this 
sacrifice implied in U»r«v; and along with that the ground on account of 
which God could impute to Him the significance of a means of atonement, but 
scarcely to transfer to Christ the characteristic moment of the burning of a 
sacrificial animal, as Ritschl, iL p. 182, thinks. 
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(namely^ by obedience to it), there is opposed the righteousness 
which is obtained from God {iK OeoS) upon the ground of 
faith {ivl r§ irUrrei), and which is hence mediated by faith 
(^ 8ik iriarem), tiie essence of Pauline justification is 
thereby expressed in the most precise way. Just so, Eph. 
iL 8, 9, the true Pauline antithesis : hih irlareo^ . • . ovk i^ 
efyfwv, is expressed with reference to the deliverance resulting 
from grace, a deliverance which presupposes justification. 
Faith is here often, in the first place, the confident persuasion 
of the truth of salvation (EpL LIS, 19, iv. 6 ; PhiL L 25, 
iL 17), but yet preponderatingly saving trust in God (OoL 
iL 12) or Christ^^ Neither Eph. iv. 5, where h fiif iKirlSi, 
which must necessarily be taken subjectively, precedes, nor 
ver. 13, where the likewise subjective teal rrj^ iTruftmaeto^ 
follows, permits us to think of the objective idea of faith as 
held by the Church (Pfleiderer, p. 455 [K T. iL 186]). 
According to L 5, Christians are predestinated to eonship 
(ytoOeaia, comp. § 83), and therewith to complete salvation ; 
and the essence of sonship consists in this, that they are 
loved of God (Eph. v. 1 ; CoL iiL 1 2 : ^awi^fiivoi) as their 
God (PhiL L 3, iv. 19), and give to Him their confidence, only 
that here also the free access to God grounded on this trust 
is brought into prominence (Eph. iiL 12, iL 18), which as 
regards the thing is involved also in Bom. viiL 15, GaL 
iv. 6, and has nothing to do with priestly approach to God 
(Ritschl, iL p. 210).^^ Here also eipiivff designates at one 
time the fulness of the Cliristian salvation generally (CoL 
L 2 ; Philem. S ; Eph. L 2 ; PhiL L 2 ; comp. Eph. iL 17, 
vL 15, 23), at another time the peace of unanimity (CoL 
iiL 15 ; EpL iL 14, iv. 3) ; at another, the inner peace of soul 
which excludes every earthly care (PhiL iv. 7, 9), and the joy, 

^^ Here also we hare the formnke ^Uth and mr^ym %U x^crro (OoL iL 5 ; 
PhiL L 29 ; comp^ Acts zz. 21, zzvi. 18), nVrif and virrif iv Vrrf (GoL L 2, 4 ; 
Eph. L 1, 16), wi^rtt X^rw (PhiL iiL 9 ; Eph. iii. 12). As to vi*T»t nS 
wmyytxUvf PhiL L 27, oomp. § 82, d, footnote 11. It is here also often 
doubtful which of the two ideas is the more prominent where there is no 
closer definition (CoL L 28, iL 7 ; Eph. iiL 17, ir. IS, vi. 16, 28). 

^ li^ Kom. viiL, the metaphorical application of the idea of sonship is only 
hinted at (§ 88, cQ, it is ezpressly (Eph. ▼. 1) set forth as a motive for the ez- 
hortation to imitate God, i.e. to become like Him in moral nature (comp. § 21, c). 
As that, so it is in harmony with the paisenetic character of our Epistles that^ 
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which goes hand in hand .therewith (Col. L 11 ; Phil. L 18, 25, 
ii. 2, 1 7, 1 8), to which the apostle specially exhorts in the 
Epistle to the Philippians (iiL 1, iv. 4). Finally, here also is 
the consciousness of this new relation to God brought about 
by the Spirit of God (Eph. ii. 18 : iv hi irvevfuiri), which is 
on that account the seal of perfect salvation (Eph. L 13, 
iv. 30; comp. § 83, e). 

§ 101. The Doctrine of Salvation. 

The doctrine of a living fellowship with Christ resting on 
the gift of the Spirit in baptism, by which holiness and 
righteousness are actually produced, is the same in our 
Epistles as in the earlier ones (a). Here also the healthy 
development of the Christian life depends on the ever fuller 
realization of that living fellowship, and on the unrestrained 
activity of the Spirit in believers, by whom the divine work 
of grace is brought about (&). The doctrine of hope, so far 
as it is more definitely stated, is quite that of the earlier 
Epistles (c). Here also salvation rests ultimately on election 
and calling by the gospel, the proclaimer of which to the 
readers is the Apostle to the Gentiles, prepared for this work 
by revelation {d). 

(a) Baptism is dispensed in the first instance, as § 84, on 
the ground of faith in the one Lord (Eph. iv. 5 : eh Kvpio^, 
fua vum^, iv fidtmo'/ia), and brings with it cleansing from 
the stains of guilt (v. 26 : xaOaptaa^ r^ Xovrp^ rov USaro^ ; 
comp. Acts xxiL 16 : fidirrurai icaX airoKovatu r^v afiaprla^ 
gov), under the supposition, to be sure, of Christ's having 
given Himself to die (ver. 25), and on the ground of a (divine) 
word of calling {h pijfuiTi), which is to be in no way 

Phil. ii. 15, the emphasizing of sonship involTes the obligation to blame- 
leas obedience, as with Peter (§ 45, d). Here also is God designated, but only 
in the standing prayer for blessing in the beginning of the Epistles, as our 
Father (Eph. i 2 ; Col. i 2 ; Philenu 8 ; Phil. L 2) ; moreover, in Phil, 
iv. 20, Eph. iv. 6, where the r^vrtf, from its connection with ver. 7, can, at 
any rate, be only aU Christians, yet Christians are addressed as brethren (Eph. 
vi 10 ; PhUem. 7, 20 ; Phil. i. 12, iii 1, 18, 17, iv. 1, 8), and designated 
snch (Col. i 2, iv. 16 ; Eph. vi 28 ; PhiL i. 14, iv. 21). The designation of 
God as wmrnf viis liln$ (Eph. i. 17) has its analogy in 2 Cor. L 8 (rmrnf r^» 
esMTiffuit), 
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regarded as in mystical union with the water of baptism 
(Pfleiderer, p. 454 [E. T. il 186]), But the Christian is at 
the same time, firom the very beginning of his Christian life, 
t.e. from his baptism, in living fellowship with Christ (Eph. 
IL 13: mnii , . . ip Xpia-r^ *If)aov; comp. v. 8); the result 
of his appropriation of Christ by faith (Phil. iiL 8 : Xptarbp 
Kephalvuv) is, that he ia found in Christ (ver. 9), and in Him 
is filled with the fulness of all the blessings of salvation (Got. 
it 10). This form of doctrine, so peculiar to the apostle, is 
found perfectly carried out in our Epistles in the manner of 
the earlier Epistles. The Christian is dead with Christ (Col. 
ii 20), and is buried with Him in baptism (iL 12), only that 
here the being quickened with Him comes expressly into 
prominence (iii 1, it 12 ; comp. Eph. iL 6).^ For this, here, 
on account of what follows, cannot possibly mean a new 
religious quickening by translation into a state of salvation 
(Pfleiderer, p. 386 [E. T. iL 116]), as x^P^^f^^^ V/^'^ 
designates an act of God, which does not, after all, refer 
exclusively to the subjects of cwryyipOrjTe, and cannot explain 
the way and manner of this, but it can be explained only by 
" after that" On the other hand, Christ dwells by His Spirit 
(PhiL L 19) in the heart (Eph. iiL 17), so that the life of the 
Christian is only a life of Christ in him (PhiL L 21 ; OaL ii. 
20), Christ's heart beats in his heart (ver. 8).* But it is here 



^ CbriBtiaiia an therefore brethren in Christ (Col i 2 ; Fhilem. 16 ; Phil, 
i 14 ; oomp. CoL ir. 7 : ^iviwXn i» »»Mt ; Eph. vi. 21 : Imx^mt l» my^if), the 
apostle is a lUfun it MWfif (Eph. ir. ; comp. Philem. 28 ; PhiL L 18), and 
here also the formola passes gradnaUy over into a designation of the Christian 
standing as snch (CoL iiL 18, 20 ; PhiL u. 1 : «7 r$g irafduXn^n i» Xfi^rf). 
Indeed this passage, in which the U Xf«r«Y ia taken up by mtwrnnm t»u 
imyfutTHt shows plainly how this Uving feUowship with Christ is bnmght about 
by the giving of the Spirit. Comp. also Eph. iL 21, 22, where it mufif is placed 
in paraUelism with U wni^mrt^ and the Church in feUowahip with Christ is 
built up into an habitation of God in the Spirit. 

* Here also the noticeable trinitarian juxtaposition of Christ, or the Lord, the 
Spirit, and the Father (Eph. iv. 4-6, iL 18, 22), cannot prove that the Spirit is 
regarded as a perBonality, as the Spirit is evidently represented rather, iiL 20 
(oomp. ver. 16), as the power of God, which works in us and strengthens us for 
every Christian activity, from which proceeds every blessing (L 8 : %vx§yU 
«>ivAMir<s«), every Insight (CoL L 9 : nnsi$ vnuftmrMH ; comp. Eph. L 17 : 7»« 
%^ yfuf «>iv/Mi ^$^imt), and every activity of Christian piety (CoL iii. 16 ; Eph. 
V. 19 : tfl»* ^HVffftmm!), and in which one shares (PhiL iL 1 ; comp. 2 Cor. 
ziiL 18, and therewith § 84, a, footnote 4). 
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expressly said, that not only the communication of the Spirit 
(Eph. i. 1 3 ; PhiL i 2 7), but also living fellowship with 
Christ thereby brought about (CoL ii 12), or the indwelling 
of Christ witii us (Eph. iii. 17), is conditioned by faith, in 
which therefore this living fellowship is certainly not given. 
The result of this is a new creation, which is perfected in this 
living fellowship with Christ (Eph. ii 10: {Oeov) iafiiv 
nroiriiuiy §cnaOivT&i iv Xp. 'Ii;<r. ; comp. ver. 15, iv. 24). 
Here also Christians are holy ones (CoL iii 1 2 ; comp. L 2, 4, 
12, 26; Eph. L 1, 15, 18, iL 19, iiL 8, 18, iv. 12, v. S, 
vi. 18; PhiL iv. 21, 22), and this on the ground of their 
living fellowship with Christ (Syvoi iv Xpurr^ *l7faov : Phil, 
i 1 ; comp. Eph. ii. 21 : av^ei el^ vaov arfiov h tcvpup), and 
here is righteousness actually wrought in them (Eph. iv. 24, 
v. 9 ; PhiL ill); and that the moral new creation of man is 
not to be put in causal connection with the atonement or with 
justification, Eph. ii 15, 16 teaches here, where the former 
precedes the latter^ as 1 Cor. vi 11 (comp. § 84, c2, foot- 
note 18). 

(p) The normal course of development of the Christian life 
is so conditioned, as, § 86, that the new principle implanted 
in baptism is ever being realized on all sides. Although each 
believer is in Christ, and Christ in him, Christ must ever 
anew make His abode in their hearts (Eph. iii 17) till He 
becomes all in all (CoL iii 11). They have to be kept in 
living fellowship with Christ (PhiL iv. 7), and to continue to 
stand (iv. 1); from viprio^ iv Xpurr^ they have even to 
become riXetoi, iv Xptar^ (CoL i 28), rooted firmly in Him 
(ii 7), continiiing to walk in Him (ver. 6).' More particu- 
larly, there is here participation in the sufferings of Christ, 
which the Christian has to endure (PhiL iii 10), till the 
measure of the afflictions Christ endured is also fulfilled in 
him (CoL i 24). But he in whom Christ dwells is constantly 
strengthened (Eph. iii 16, 17) and renewed (iv. 23) by His 

' For the ChriBtun exerciBaB aU the fimetioiis of his life in Him ; in Him, or 
in feUowship with Him, are rooted trust (PhiL ii. 24), hope (ver. 19), joy (iii 1, 
It. 4, 10), boldness (Philem. 8), and Christian refreshment (ver. 20). In 
Him one spealcs (Eph. iv. 17), executes His ministry (CoL iy. 17), entertains 
another (PhiL ii 29), in Him keeps unanimity with each other (iv. 2), in Him 
one obeys another (Eph. vi 1), in Him is one strengthened (ver. 10) and can do 
aU things (PhU. iy. 18). 
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Spirit ; only by the help of this Spirit can one receive all 
things which one requires for the preservation of the Christian 
life (Phil. L 19), only by Him can one really serve God (iii 3).^ 
A progressive renewal is also here required. Although the 
a&fia rri^ aapKo^ is put ofT in baptism (CoL ii 11), yet the 
old man needs ever again to be put off, and the new man 
ever more to be put on (iii. 9, 10; Eph. iv. 22, 24); the 
holiness which the Christian possesses must be ever more 
perfectly realized (v. 26, 27; comp. i 4), till he becomes 
quite dean and without offence, filled with the fruits of 
righteousness (PhiL i 11). On this account the Christian 
must ever anew prove the difference of good from evil (ver. 
10), and learn to recognise the will of Grod (CoL i 9, iv. 12 ; 
£ph« V. 10, 17 ; comp. the beautiful exposition by Bitschl, ii 
p. 287). To this the apostle leads him on by referring to his 
own example (PhiL iii 17, iv. 9 ; comp^ L 30), as also to the 
pattern of Christ (Eph. v. 2 ; PhiL iL 5), by his own regula- 
tions, to which the churches have to give obedience (PhiL 
ii 12; Philem. 21), as also by reference to Scripture (Eph. 
v. 14)j and it is not un-Pauline, according to § 87, d, if 
he is stirred up by a command of the Decalogue (vi 2). 
Here, also, the apostle draws motives from the fundamental 
facts of salvation: they are to forgive as they have been 
forgiven (iv. 32) ; they are to walk worthy of their Christian 
calling (iv. 1), or of Christ (CoL i 10), and of the gospel by 
him (PhiL i 27) ; they are to consider that they have been 
created for good works, which God has before appointed as 
the element of the new life, in which they are to walk hence- 
forth and bear fruit (Eph. ii 10 ; CoL i 10). But so strongly 
does the hortative element of our Epistles come into view, 
that the apostle makes the readers themselves answerable for 
the progress of their Christian life, so earnestly must the 
Christian be ever struggling forwards (PhiL iii 12, 13), so 

* It depends on Hob, tliat one has and keeps his life's element in this Spirit 
(PhiL i 27 : m$sir« U . . . ^rnvfutn ; comp. Eph. vL 18 : 9f$nix^— i» i 

wnifmwi ; CoL L 8 : lyJi^n U wny^Tt\ preseires the unity of this Spirit, 
while one allows no other spirit to inflaence him (Eph. iv. 8). Here also , 

wwffut designates the spiritual life of the Christian (Philem. 25 ; PhiL It. 28), 
hut the Spirit of God dwelling in ns yet remains quite objective, as it can be 
Yszed (Eph. iv. 80), and, according to y. 18, may be ever given anew, until 
the believer is quite filled with the Spirit 
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evidently is it divine grace here above all which ultimately 
works all in him. He who has began the good work in them 
will also perfect it (i 6).* Here then, therefore, finally, the 
Christian can do nothing else but allow grace to work in him, 
while he continues in the faith (CoL i. 23), and is established 
in it (il 7), and he remains answerable for it only when he 
shuts himself out from its activity, or hinders it. 

(c) Along with faith and love there is, as 1 Cor. xiii 13, 
hope (comp. § 96), the object of which, as Bom. viii. 24, is not 
yet in sight, because it is laid up in heaven; a principal 
moment in the subjective life of the Christian (CoL i. 4, 5), 
Christ is its author (L 27 : ^ ikirk), and the Holy Spirit is its 
pledge (Eph. L 14, iv. 30). The object of hope is here in the 
first place salvation (i 13) from perdition (PhiL i 28 ; comp. 
il 12), a salvation which the Lord, looked for firom heaven, and 
whose coming is at hand (iv. 5 ; comp. § 98, a), will bring 
(iii 20) as the Saviour (Eph. v. 23). Here also deliverance 
already results ideally from this, that the Christian has been 
quickened from the death of sin to a new life with Christ 
(iL 5, 6), because the cause of destruction has been thereby 
removed. The positive correlative of salvation is here also ^<oii 
(Phil. ii. 16, iv. 3). Life, as it shall be lived one day with 
the exalted Christ, is as yet hidden, because the exalted Christ 
is as yet hidden, because it is only appointed for them in the 
counsels of Grod (CoL iii 3 ; comp. L 6) ; but it will be mani- 
fested when Christ, the author of this life, shall be manifested 
in glory (§ 98, a) ; there they shall then share that glory with 
Him (iii 4), and that is also spoken of (i 27) as the object of 

* It is the surpassmg greatness of the power of God which helps belieTers to 
the completion of their salvation (OoL L 11 ; Eph. L 19), while God anns them 
with aU weapons needfhl for victory in the Christian fight (yL 10-18), and for 
the fulfilment of their calUng (CoL L 29). He strengthens the power to 
patience and long-suffering (L 11 : fM»^ftU ; comp. Jas. ▼. 10), and righteous 
suffering is a gift of His grace (Phil. L 29). But He works this on the ground 
of prayer (CoL iv. 2 ; Eph. iiL 20 ; PhiL iv. 6) and of Christian intercession 
(L 19) ; on this account, for every blessing in the Christian standing of the 
readers, thanks are given to Him (CoL L 8 ; Philem. 4 ; Eph. L 16 ; Phil. 
L 8 ; oomp. Iv. 7, 9). How little this forms to the apostle a contradiction to 
that personal responsibility of the Christian is shown by PhiL ii. 12, 18, where 
the exhortation to work out their complete salvation with fear and trembling is 
made to depend on this, that God works all in all, the willing and the doing* 
that He provides for them everything they reauire, and so there remains for 
them no excuse if they do not reach the goal. 
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hope. Then the change resalting on the body, which corre- 
sponds to the earthly humiliation, into the shining form of the 
glorified body of Christ (§ 97, b), forms also the correlative, 
PhiL liL 21, to the expected salvation, ver. 20. As § 99, b, 
so Paul (PhiL iii 11) also knows only of a resurrection of 
those believers kept in living union with Christ (ver. 9), a 
resurrection which ia based on Christ, the apxn (namely, r&p 
ijepdhnmv) or the irpwroroico^ ix r&v vcKp&v (CoL i 18 ; 
comp. Acts xxvi 23). As § 97, c, so here the inheritance of 
believers stands (EpL 1 14, 18) related to their adoption 
(w. 5, 17); yet, Col. iii 24 (comp. Acts xx, 32, xxvL 18), 
kXafpopofjua appears to occur in the more general sense of the 
possession of salvation promised to the Christians, a possession 
which is realized in the perfected kingdom of God (iv. 11 ; 
Eph. V. 5).* Here also, as § 98, ft, the day of Christ brings 
(PhiL L 6, 10, il 16) the decision which of the Christians is 
found approved,^ and, Eph. v. 21, Christ is evidently regarded 
as the judge whom Christians have to fear. Here also the 
retribution (ivrairoSiHrisi) which they will then receive from 
the Lord is spoken of (CoL iii 24) ; the exactness of this 
retribution is expressed in the sharpest terms, Eph. vi. 8, 

* To be sore, here also the apostle hopes, in the event of his snffeiing a 
martyr's death (PhiL i 20, ii 17)i directly alter death (bnt certainly not by a 
Tesoirection, as Schenkel, p. 294 ff., thinks) to go to Christ, as only on thia 
supposition the immediate departore from life can be to him gain (L 21, 28 ; 
comp. 1 96, d) ; and the opinion, that this was regarded only as a prerogative of 
martyrs (Zeller in the TheoL JahrbOchem, 1847, 8, pp. 402-407), is altogether 
arbitrary (comp. Eostlin, p. 286). Yet here also tlds #^ ^^f»^f ^»<m is not the 
highest goal of Christum hope. If, moreover, the more particular dealing with 
eschatological proceedings is reserved in the fonr principal Epistles, to a yet 
greater extent is this the case in oar Epistles, without its being possible to show 
any essential change on the supposition on these points. 

' Kot only do heathenish sins exclude from the kingdom of God (Eph. v. 6), 
but there is required even an uninterrupted approval in the fulfilment of the 
special Christian calling, by which Christ is glorified (Phil. L 20), if the end of 
the Christian life is to be the salvation (ver. 19) ; as also^ according to iv. 8, the 
names of true fellow- workers in the gospel stand in the book of life. Here ako^ 
in particular, it is the stedfastness, which does not permit one to be intimidated 
even in any point by opponents, which avails to the true contenders as the God- 
appointed indications of their sure deliverance (L 28 ; comp. ver. 20), as they 
thereby experience the highest proof of their living union with Christ in their 
fellowdiip in His sufferings, which makes them conformed to His death (iiL 10), 
and on that account opens up to them the prospect of the experience of the 
resurrection from the dead (ver. 11). 
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Col. iii. 25, in this way, that one receives what one has done 
(comp. PhiL iv, 18 : TreirXqpc^ftai . . . ; ver. 19 : o ©€<fe fiov 
irXrjpmo'ei), and, Eph. vi 3, an Old Testament retributive 
prophecy referring to the earthly life is reproduced. Here 
also the reward appears under the image of fruit, which is 
produced, and produces at the same time blessing (Phil iv. 17) ; 
or under that of the praise of victory, which God has set forth 
in the end for the runners of the Christian race (iii. 1 4) ; and 
the reward which Paul specially expects for his work is the 
glory he will share on the day of Christ (ii 16, iv. 1; comp. 
§ 98, e2, footnote 6). 

(d) The Epistle to the Ephesians begins with thanksgiving 
for the election of Christians (L 4), and shows that the object 
of this election is here also the realization of holiness, and of 
the salvation of Christians given with sonship (w. 4, 5 ; comp. 
Col. iiL 12: iKXetcroi rov 0€ou, Srfiot Kfii ijyainffiivoi ; comp. 
§ 100, ^, a salvation God has predestinated for them in love. 
The names of those so elected stand, according to Phil. iv. 3, 
in the book of life, to which they are appointed. Here also 
election follows according to the free good pleasure of God's 
will (Eph. i 5) by His grace (ver. 6). Here also are Christians, 
as § 88, d, called of God (PhiL iii 14: 17 aino tcXfitn^ rov 
Oeov), and so called, to be sure, that by the calling they are 
united into one body (CoL iii 1 5 ; Eph. iv. 4). The calling 
is therefore here also the introduction to the Christian Church, 
and involves equally the determination to a holy walk (iv. 1) 
as the hope of complete salvation (L 1 8, iv. 4 ; comp. Phil, 
iii 14). The calling is here also efTected by the gospel (Eph. 
iii 6) or the word of God,^ which, as the sword of the Spirit, 
i.e. as the instrument by which the Spirit of God works 
(vi 17), produces faitL For this (Phil, i 29) is expressly 
designated a x^-P^I^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^ thetnked for the faith of the 
readers (CoL i 3, 4 ; Eph. i 15, 16). Here also, as § 89, is 
Paul called by the will of God (CoL i 1 ; Eph. i 1) the 

' Hence it is also called the word simply (GoL iv. 8 ; PhiL L 14), or the 
word of the truth (CoL i. 6 ; Eph. i 18), which is preached by human instru- 
mentality (mnfve^uf : CoL L 28 ; PhiL L 16). Its content is Christ (CoL iiL 16 : 
i xiyn rtS X^rrtv ; PhiL L 27 : Umyy. r. X^. ; comp. L 16, 17, 18 ; CoL L 28), 
or tiie salvation given in Him (Eph. L 18 : iUyy. r. wmrnfimt ; vL 16 : rnt 
tifnmt ; comp. ii. 17, iiL 8 ; PhiL iL 16 : kiyn l»nit\ and the divine grace (Acts 
xz. 24, 82). 
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apostle of Jesus Christ (Eph. iiL 5 ; comp. Acts. zx. 24), and 
that specially for the heathen (ver. 1 ; comp. CoL 1 23-28 ; 
Acta xxvi 17), wherein he sees grace given specially to him 
as the least of all saints (Eph. iii 2, 8)? This calling was 
a direct laying hold of him by the Lord (PhiL iii 12). 
Finally, the mysteiy of salvation was made known to the 
apostle by revelation through the Spirit (Eph. iii. 3 : leari^ 
airoKokir^iv iyvtoplaOff ; comp. ver. 5), so that he could himself 
announce again this mystery (vL 1 9, i. 9 ; CoL i. 2 7). With 
the maimer in which this mystery is conceived of in our 
Epistles^ is connected specially their peculiarity. 

§ 102. The Doctrine of Wisdom. 

The message of salvation of the apostle is, to be sure, in the 
earlier Epistles, in the first place, the contrast to all human 
wisdom; but it contains yet the true wisdom, so &r as it 
alone shows the way of salvation given in Christ (a). Con- 
nected with this there is also in Christianity a higher wisdom 
and knowledge ; but^ to be sure, in this life these remain ever 
imperfect (5). In opposition to a false doctrine of wisdom 
in the Epistles of the imprisonment, the gospel is with special 
emphasis conceived of as the true wisdom, and advance- 
ment in the right knowledge is put as task of the normal 
development of Christian life (c). But this true wisdom and 
knowledge are here also, at the same time, directed to the 
practical task of the moral life, whose proper solution appears 
as a second principal task of our Epistles, with their pre- 
dominant hortative character {d). 

(a) The message of salvation was to the apostle primarily 
the most complete contrast to all the wisdom of this world, 
whether this latter now comes forward as Jewish learning in 
the Scriptures, or as Gentile argumentative skill (1 Cor. i 20). 
God has turned this wisdom into folly in this way, that He 
exhibited its complete inadequacy to find out a way of salva- 

* Here also Paul calls himself a SwAtr of Cbrist (FhiL LI), and this together 
^th one of his fellow-labonrers {rvnfyit : CoL iT. 11 ; Philem. 1, 24 ; PhiL iL 
25, iy. 8), whom he also calls IwXm (CoLiT. 12) or ItAuwt (C6L L 7, iy. 7) of 
Christ. If the destination of saltation for the heathen is, according to Eph. iiL 5, 
made known to other apostles also, GaL iL 7, 8 shows that this cannot be 
un-Pauline, as Pfleiderer, p. 446 [£• T. ii. 177], snpposes. 
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tion (comp. § 69, c), and detennined, on the contrary, to 
deliver believers by a preaching which took nothing from this 
wisdom, and from its standpoint was folly (ver. 21: St^ t^ 
fuopia^ rod tctjpvyfAaro^ ; comp. ver. 18), which even, according 
to § 89, a, on principle rejected, and must reject, all mingling 
with human wisdom (iv. 10: fi4opol Biit Xpurrov; comp. 
iii 18). But yet this saving message need not be ashamed 
in the presence of the wise of this world (Rom. i. 16 ; comp. 
ver. 14) ; for it can, what yet every form of wisdom strove 
ultimately to do, and no human wisdom could achieve (1 Cor. 
iL 8), show to men the way of salvation. From this point of 
view the gospel is not only the power of God, but also the 
wisdom of God (i. 24) ; because it announces Him to us who 
is made wisdom to us by God (ver. 30), and so much so, that 
even in the simplest form of its proclamation it is always yet 
wiser (ver. 25) than men, as they strive after (ver. 22) wisdom 
in vain. But this wisdom brings no theoretical knowledge of 
God's nature and of divine things, but the knowledge of salva* 
tion given in Christ^ The truth which the gospel makes 
known (2 Cor. vi 7, iv. 2 ; comp. 2 Thess. ii 10, 12, 13) is, 
in contrast to Jewish errors (GaL iL 5, 14; comp. v. 7), the 
true way of salvation ; and the Jews, who do not receive it, 
because they imagine they receive in the law the satisfying 
fi6p<f>wri9 TJ}9 jvmtrefo^ /e, r. akrfieia^ (Bom. ii 20), are zealous 
for God aXX* ov Kar hrlyvcaaiv (x. 2). The true knowledge 
of God, which casts down all human thoughts, leads to 
obedience to Christ (2 Cor. x. 5 ; comp. § 8 2, (2), as also to an 
ever more glorious form of spiritual life (iii. 18 ; comp. § 86, c, 

^ In oppofiitioQ to heathenism, Christianity has, at any rate, the knowledge of 
Ood (GaL ir. 9), and it is thereby light in opposition to darkness (2 Cor. vi 14 ; 
comp. 1 These, t. 4, 6 : •»» Srt4 b r««Tu s M fttrU i^n), as in a certain sense 
the Jews wished to be in opposition to the Gentiles (Bom. iL 19). But if the 
apostle describes his preaching as a making known a sayour of the knowledge 
of God (2 Cor. iL 14), he adds, that the bearer of this sweet smell is a savour of 
Christ (ver. 15), Le. that it deals with the knowledge of God in the way it is 
given in Christ. For to refer this passage to the giving up of Himself on tlie 
part of Christ in the fire of sacrifice (Bitschl, iL p. 188) is quite contrary to the 
whole context And if (2 Cor. iv. 6) the activity of (Jod, by which He causes 
the true knowledge to shine into the. heart, is compared to the creation of light 
(Gen. L 8), then the object of this knowledge is expressly said to be the glory of 
God, revealed in the face of Jesus Christ, whom the gospel proclaims as the 
imsge of God in His glory (ver. 4). 
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footnote 7), and fits them to show each other practically the 
right way (Bom. zv. 14). If the apostle wishes that his 
readers may be cro^ol els ro a^aOov (xvi 19), this from the 
context refers chiefly to their keeping hold of right doctrine 
(ver. 17), which of itself serves to turn away the erroneous 
demands of Judaizera True wisdom, hence, consists in the 
knowledge of the right way of salvation, and is thoroughout of 
a practical character. 

(&) From the simple message of salvation Paul, 1 Cor. 
ii. 6, distinguishes the ao<f>ia, which he proclaimed among 
mature Christians (iv rdk reXelois), while he presented food 
suitable for children (iii. 2), namely milk, and not strong food, 
to the immature (the vipriois). But even this had nothing in 
common with the wisdom of the world, but is a deeper insight 
into the hidden saving purpose of Ood (ver. 7 : Beov tro^tav 
iv iivaTfipUp T^v diroK€icpvfipL€i»iv), as Ood has revealed it by 
His Spirit to the apostles (ver. 10), and as it can on that 
account be understood and judged of by the spiritual 
(vv. 14, 15). To this belongs, e.^., insight into the depths of 
God's wisdom (Rom. xi 33 ; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 10), which were 
opened up to the apostle by meditation on the wonderful ways 
of God by which salvation has come, and must come, to 
its universal realization. More especially insight into the 
eschatological mysteries belongs to this, which, according to 
§ 92, h, footnote 8, are revealed by the gift of prophecy (X0709 
ao^loi : 1 Cor. xii 8). There also we saw that along with 
this there is also a gift of deeper knowledge of the truths of 
salvation QUiyos yvwrem^i xii. 8; comp. xiii 2, xiv. 6), in 
which the Corinthians were specially rich (i 5, iv. 10 ; 2 Cor. 
viii 7), even as Paul himself was (vi 6, xi 6). But there 
are also generally different grades of knowledge in the 
churches, such as that which is shown, e.^., in judging in- 
different things (1 Cor. viii 7, 10, 11). But all knowledge 
without love is worthless (xiii. 2) ; it may even, if it puffs up, 
become dangerous (viii 1, 2) ; Uke all gifts, it is transitory 
(xiii 8), and remains ever paitial (w. 9-11), till it gives 
place at the Parousia to perfect knowledge (iwiypcocns : ver. 12). 
Comp. § 93, a. 

(c) Although even in the earlier Epistles the gospel is from 
one point of view a philosophy, and also offers to the more 
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mature and gifted Christians a higher wisdom, it yet comes 
into view that in the Epistles of the Imprisonment the ideas 
of wisdom and knowledge play a disproportionately important 
part. The reason of this is the emergence in the churches 
of Asia Minor of a new philosophy which offers to conduct 
believers to a higher stage of knowledge (§ 59, c), but which 
yet Paul can only look on as a relapse into the orotp^eia rov 
Koa-fiov, because it has to do with theosophic traditions {xarit 
rrpf irapahoaiv r&v apOpcojrmp), and therefore with a ^CKoao^la 
(CoL il 8) in the sense of human wisdom, as it forms the 
contrast, according to note a, to the gospeL In opposition to 
this, Paul must bring into greater prominence how undoubtedly 
the goal of Christianity is the whole riches of insight {avpeasi) 
fully assured to themselves, perfect knowledge {iiri^yvmai,^: 
ver. 2), but that the contents of this knowledge is no sort of 
theosophic doctrine, but the mystery of salvation (ro /it/on;- 
piov rov Beot)), in which are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge (ver. 3). The designation of the divine saving 
purpose as a mystery is common to our Epistles with the 
earlier ones (§ 100, c); but the striking prominence of this 
idea in the former may well be connected with the opposition 
to the false teachers, who pretended to reveal mysteries not 
yet disclosed But the content of the mystery by whose 
disclosure Ood has most richly shown His grace in all wisdom 
and knowledge {f^povriai^), which He has bestowed on us, is, 
according to £ph. i. 8, 9, His will directed for our salvation 
(w. 6, 11 : fi fiovXi^ rov deXiifuiro^ avrov ; comp. Acts xx. 27) ; 
according to iii 9, the institution of salvation, which makes 
known the gospel, and which by its realization in the itcxXtfa-la 
makes known to the heavenly powers the manifold wisdom of 
God (ver. 10) ; according to Col. L 26,Grod's promise (o X0709 
rov Qeov: ver. 25), which is fulfilled by the preaching of the 
word (comp. to fivanipiov rov Xpurrov : Col. iv. 3 ; Eph. 
iii. 4).' If now, according to note b, the eschatological 

' The phUoaophy of our Epistles is accordingly no transcendental speculation, 
as Baur, p. 264, imagines, when he here looks upon everything under the point 
of view of the metaphysical necessity of the piooess of tiie idea realizing itself ; 
and, p. 278, in the emphasizing of a wisdom and knowledge which, released from 
its union with faith, comes into view as an independent moment of religious 
consciousness, he recognises the approach of the Gnostic period. Even here, 
too, the object of knowledge is the grace of Ood (CoL i. 6) as the basis of the 
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mysteries in particular are the object of Christian philosophy, 
then Christ is here, so far as He is the author of the hope 
of coming glory (§ 101, e), the content of the mystery of 
salvation which is now being made known (CoL L 27 ; comp. 
L 5, 6), and therefore Christians, because they possess the 
word of life, are light-bearers in the world (Phil, ii 15, 16). 
But that is also the peculiarity of our Epistles, that every 
prayer for the further development of Christians is concen- 
trated in this, that the Spirit of wisdom and revelation may 
lead them to the knowledge of God (Eph. L 17), a knowledge 
which teaches to what a hope Qod has called us (ver. 18), 
and how great His power is by which He conducts us to this 
goal (ver. 19). Likewise, the perfection of the Church is 
sought (iv. 13) in the unity, ie. in the equal development, of 
knowledge in all, or is made dependent on it (iii 19 ; comp. 
.CoL ii 2, 3). The more the healthy development of the 
Christian life is endangered by theosophic false teaching in 
the region of knowledge, all the more must it be counter- 
worked by the presentation of the gospel as the true philosophy, 
and by the promotion of real knowledge. 

{d) By this conception of philosophy and of the knowledge 
thereby aimed at, this philosophy must also have necessarily 
a directly practical sida To be sure, here the gospel is the 
word of truth (CoL i 6 ; Eph. L 1 3), as in note a, especially 
in opposition to the human teaching, which leads away from 
the truth (Eph. iv. 14; comp. ver. 15: a\f)0€vovT€^ : those 
avowing the truth, as GaL iv. 16 ; CoL ii 6, 7 ; comp. with 
w. 4, 8); but even here aX^Oeia is usually a practical 
principle, the rule of Sueauxrwni (§ 100, a), true instruction 
in Jesus is directed to the renewing of the life (Eph. 
iv. 20, 21).' Christian wisdom and intelligence {avvectq) is 

hope of salvation proclaixned in the gospel (ver. 5), or the Son of God (Eph. 
iv. 18)i in whom we share this grace, Le, Christ as our Lord and Redeemer (PhiL 
iit 8), the knowledge of whom only on that account makes ever3rthing else 
seem eclipsed (t« »trip«;^«v ^s ytt^^utt), nay, even as something hurtful, which one 
must throw away, because any other good may hinder us in acknowledging and 
appropriating Him as the highest good (ver. 8). Hence also the love of Christ 
may be designated as this object, as it surpasses all human knowledge, and 
can be apprehended only experimentally (Eph. iii. 19) ; or the riches of salva- 
tion in Christ, unsearchable to human understanding (ver. 8) ; or the Christian 
good itself (Philem. 6). 
* Right doctrine is thus also a tradition of Christ (CoL iL 6, 7), as it is a 
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therefore, on the one band, a knowledge of the divine way of 
salvation (Eph. L 9) ; on the other, a knowledge of the divine 
authoritative will (CoL L 9), by which one brings forth fruit 
in good works, and makes increase (ver. 1 : read t^ eiri^fprnaei 
rot) QeoS), or walks strictly according to duty (Eph. v. 15, 17) ; 
and so awf^la, CoL iv. 5 (comp. 1 Cor. iii 10, vi 5 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 12), stands directly for the practical wisdom of life.^ Here 
also, as in the earlier Epistles, the contrast of the Christian 
life to the earlier heathen life is that of light to darkness 
(Eph. v. 8 : ^re . . • vote atcinyi, vw ik ^9 iv KvpUp ; 
comp. Acts zxvi 18, 23); but the nature of this enlighten- 
ment consists in this, that one proves what is well-pleasing 
to the Lord (ver. 10); its firuit^ in which the works of those 
walking in a state of unenlightenment are put away (ver. 11 : 
T^ ifyfa tA SjcapFira rev atcorovsi), is the righteousness in which 
the children of light walk (w. 8, 9).' Tet more decidedly,, 
therefore, than in the earlier Epistles, Christian wisdom and 
knowledge are here r^arded as having moral duties in view. 
The doctrine of wisdom of our Episties is accordingly a pene- 
trating into the deeper grounds and into the more comprehensive 
results of the great facts of Christian salvation, and on the 
other hand, a yet further carrying of saving truth into practical 
life, with the varied riches of its concrete relations. We shall 
have, in what follows, to keep in view the peculiarities of the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment on both sidea 

doctrine of the life of Ghristiaii virtae (Phil. !▼. 9). The actiTity of the apoetles 
(Ck>L i 28), as of the Church herself, if the word of Christ dwell in her richly 
(iii. 16), is thns also practical correction (»«v#iTir»), as also instruction {%iUwmu9), 
and botii advance her in that wisdom. 

* If love is to become rich in knowledge and all kinds of experience (PhiL 
i. 0), then the Ir/yvMrir can be only of the kind which points out to love the 
right way of its activity ; while, on the other hand, according to Col. iii. 10, 
the progressive renewal of the life helps to advance true knowledge, which must 
in that case be throughout of a practical kind, as, according to Eph. iiL 18, only 
the being rooted in love can lead to a comprehension of the love of Christ ; and, 
according to v. 14, Christ rises as light to him who wakes up from the death- 
sleep of sin. 

^ It is therefore also the task of those who have been enlightened to convict 
others of the sinfulness of their nature (Eph. v. 11), because whenever the sinner 
has his own nature revealed to him, he becomes himself enlightened (ver. 13) ; 
and if, Phil, ii 15, Christians, as possessing the word of life (ver. 16), shine 
as light-bearers in the midst of the perverse race of this world, the same task 
is for them at least indirectly pointed out 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB MOBK DBVfUIPKD DOCTKINES. 

§ 1 03. The Cosmieal Significance of Christ. 

The eternal purpose of salvation, on which the salvation of 
the world depends, was made in Christ, who, as the first-bom 
Son of love, was before all creatures (a)» It is by Him that 
the world was created, and He is the end of the development 
of the world as a whole, which points in this direction, that 
all things are summed up in Him as the central point of the 
universe (V). The realization of this object of the world was 
conditioned on His descending to the earth, which is an act 
of free, willing self-surrender and humiliation (c). As the 
reward for this. He has been raised to full participation in 
the divine honour and dominion of the world, so that He, in 
whom all the fulness of the Grodhead dwells bodily, now fills 
the universe governing all (d). 

(a) The teaching of Christian wisdom merges before every- 
thing else in the depths of the divine purpose of salvation. 
That this latter is a purpose before all time, a wpoOecv; r&v 
aUowov (Eph. iii. 11), is taught in our Epistles in complete 
harmony with the earlier ones. But these latter go a step 
farther, even to include the election of the individual^to be 
the object for the realization of salvation in this purpose, so 
that it first comes to be in them an electio aetema. In the 
heavenly world (iv T049 hrovpavlov;)^ God has blessed us with 
every spiritual blessing, in that He hath chosen us before the 
foundation of the world (i. 3, 4) ; and the calling, by which 
this election is realized, because it proceeds from God, is a 
heavenly calling (PhiL iii 14 : 9; aino leX^o-i?). And if it is 
said, Eph. iii 9, that the mystery of salvation was hid from 
eternity in God, who created the universe, it is indicated by 
this characteristic of Gk)d, that the purpose of salvation is 
connected in the closest way with the plan of the world, 
which began to be realized in creation; and that purpose 
having been formed by the Creator before the creation of the 
world, was regulative even in its creation. If, even in the 

VOL n. a 
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earlier Epistles, the inference backwards from what Christ has 
become by His exaltation, led to His heavenly origin (§79, &), 
then the same inference flows here h priori from the thought 
of the eternal purpose of salvation as having been already 
formed in Christ (ver. 11). If Christians are chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world (i 4), and are 
thereby already blessed in Him in the heavenly world (ver. 3), 
then the Mediator of salvation, in whom the election and the 
blessing could be grounded at a time when the objects of 
these did not exist, must have Himself existed before the 
world. For us, this line of thought would lead only to an 
ideal pre-existence of the Bedeemer in the divine purpose ; for 
Paul, there is at once an eternal divine existence of the Christ 
who in His earthly life has become the Mediator. As the 
elect are now to be in Him sharers in the love of Qod, which 
was guaranteed to them when destined to sonship (Col iii. 12 ; 
Eph. i. 5), then must He Himself be the Beloved kut efop^i; 
(ver. 6), the highest object of this love (CoL i. 13 : o vH^ rrj^ 
aydirtf^ airrov) ; and here also, as § 77, c, the name of Son 
designates Him as such (Eph. iv. 13 : o vw tov Seov; comp. 
0€O9 trarrip : Phil. iL 11 ; Col. i. 3, iiL 17 ; Qeof; koX irarrip : 
EpL L 3, V. 20, only in doxologies). He must be before all 
(CoL i 17: irpo iramtov), as, in conformity to His relation 
with God as the First-bom, He rises far above every creature 
(ver. 1 5 : irpemoTOKo^ irdofi^ lerUrefoi)} 

(b) If the divine purpose of salvation was already regulative 
for the creation of the world, then must salvation as well as 
creation be grounded on the original Mediator. His position 

^ Even in a purely lingiuBtie point of view, this expression cannot mean that 
He was the first-bom creature among all creatures, as Usteri, p. 315 ; Reuss, ii 
p. 75 [£. T. ii. 64] ; Baur, p. 257, understand, for then r»mt nrletm would be 
a parUlivt genitive : for oxdy a plural or collective notion could designate a 
category or a universality to which an individual belongs. But as «*•#«» 
urUtmt indicates each single creature, the genitive can only be understood as a 
comparaUve genitive^ and can mean only that He in comparison with any other 
creature was the first-bom (comp. Immer, p. S72). There is implied in «/«r*- 
r«««f, therefore, at any rate, something which distinguishes Him above every 
creature, as He is equally put by vv. 16, 17, in a relation to the whole creation, 
which excludes the very possibility of regarding Him as in any sense a creature. 
That He is called, not tiie only Son, but the First-bom, can therefore have no 
reference to this, that the creature is, in a certain sense, conceived as later bom 
(comp. Schmidt, p. 212), bat» according to what is said in the text, only to His 
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of dignity in relation to every creature (Ool. i. 15) depends 
on the fact that the universe was created in Him (ver. 16 : Jn 
iv axn& itcrladrj rh irdvra). But that all creation should be 
thus grounded in Hiny. includes a twofold idea, namely, that 
not only were all things created by Him (Si avrov), which 
the earlier Epistles teach (§ 79, c), but also that all was 
created for £Qm (eh avrov), who is to bring to completion 
both the saving purpose of Grod, as also the whole develop- 
ment of the world, which tends towards the realization of the 
purpose of God. And because the world has not yet reached 
this goal, then all things have progressively their existence in 
Him (ver. 17), and it cannot fail, because the goal of the 
world established in Him must be realized. But how this 
goal of the world ia conceived of, Eph. i 10 shows, when it is 
mentioned as the final goal of the institution of God's grace, 
that all things may be gathered together in Christ as in a 
centre (avcue€<f>a'Kaul>a'€ur0ai ra trdpra iv r^ Xpiar^). He 
has been appointed to be this central point of the universe, as 
the universe was created in Him ; but here it is pointed out 
that He must again become so, because a dislocation in the 
original constitution of the world has taken place by sin, 
whose removal again the dispensation of grace must have in 
view.* By this conception of Christ as the principle and also 
the goal of the world, which latter, according to the earlier 
Epistles (§ 99, d), is God Himself, the Christology of our 
Epistles goes beyond that of the earlier Epistles. It is 
connected with this idea, that the goal of the world is no 
longer regarded as the perfected kingdom of God, in which 

relation to those who in Him are destined to attain similarly to sonship with 
God. Bat that He is for all creatures the First-bom, ue. the Opener of the 
diyine life, the Mediator of the divine love, is arbitrarily imported into the idea 
of trpmrirsMct by Gess, p. 274 ff. (comp. also Schenkel, p. 280 ff., who, moreover, 
finds no pre-existence in our Epistles ; comp. p. 289). 

' I see no reason, with Schmidt, p. 185 (comp. Hofmann in 2oc), to weaken 
or deny the force of the composite word, as it is not the original goal of the 
world which is here referred to, but that which is to be reached by the institu- 
tion of grace ; and that, according to Col. L 20, is reached in Christ by a 
restoration removing the whole alienation wrought by sin. It was very easy, 
no doubt, to suppose that the sinful development of the world foreseen by God 
was d priori included in the world's plan ; but as both passages refer exclu- 
sively to the actual realization of the purpose of salvation, this thought is not 
indicated. 
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the absolute universal Lordship of God is realized, in contrast 
to the earthly mediatorial lordship of Christ, which the latter 
gives back to the Father, according to § 99, c (comp. § 76, c), 
but as the ficuriXeia rov Xpurrov koI Beau (£ph. v. 5), and 
that the exaltation of Christ is extended over everything 
which has a name both in this world and in the future (i. 2 1 ; 
comp. Schmidt, p. 198). One cannot think of the goal of the 
world without Him in whom even creation has its root 

(e) In order to lead the world created in Him to the goal 
appointed for it in the pre-temporal purpose of salvation, 
Christ has to become the Bedeemer, and as such to descend 
from His heavenly existence to the earthly (Eph. iv. 10).' 
But His descent is at the same time a transition from the 
form of existence corresponding to His heavenly existence to 
the earthly-human, in which form alone He could perform the 
office of a Bedeemer. As hrovpavio^ He was in the form of 
Qod {hf fAopipQ Oeov : PhiL ii 6), ie. He possessed the divine 
Sofa, the form of manifestation corresponding to the divine 
spiritual nature, consisting of supersensual light-substance 
(§ 76, d).* In this His glory He might have appeared in the 

* It is He who mmrmfiJit ; and it is a mistake when Baur, p. 260, asserts that 
this descending is a deduction from the ascension of Christ, while in simple 
contradiction the proof that the passage from the Fsalm (Ixviii. 19) cited in 
Bph. ir. 8, which speaks of an ascending, applies to Christ, depends on this, 
that (on the supposition that the words refer to a heayenly being) only from a 
mmrmfimt can anything be said of an Atifin (ver. 9). For, moreover, the »mrifin 
ut rk umrtiTifm rnt ynt cannot refer, as he supposes, to the descent of Christ to 
hell,— an idea, howeyer, which Qess, p. 248 if., and Schenkel, p. 290, hold fiast, 
—but to the descent to the earth, which is designated the lower region in opposi- 
tion to the ut y^H of the PSalm (comp. Schmidt, p. 202 ff. ; Pfleiderer, p. 489, 
footnote [E. T. ii. 170]; Immer, p. 878). 

* That the words here refer to Christ in His pre-temporal existence, Schmidt, 
p. 168 ff., Gess, p. 811 ff., have afresh decisiyely proved, against BeyscUag, 
p. 288 fL The identification of the /Mff^ Btw with the )^« depends on this, 
that here also the HH^ which the perfected attain to (§ 101, c), and which 
belongs to the glorified body of Christ (Phil, iii 21), belongs originally to Qod, 
who is called, Eph. L 17, the wmriif rni Vint, and Uierefore on that account it 
belongs to the Son of His lore (note a) in His original heavenly existence. Besides 
this technical use of )^«, it occurs here also, to be sure, to denote the fiilness of 
the divine glory generally (CoL i. 11 ; Eph. L 12, 14, iii 16), and is then 
applied to eveiything which belongs to Him (L 6) or comes from Him (i 18 ; 
oomp. Phil. iv. 19). Connected with this, it is spoken of, as § 76, d, footnote 8, 
as honour and praise (Eph. iii 21 ; PhiL i 11, ii. 11, iii 19, iv. 20)l But it is 
incomprehensible how Pfleiderer, p. 189, footnote [E. T. i 189], can identify the 
^M^ eiM with the wt^^M t%s hint, in order hence to infer that the pre-ezistent 
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worlds to obtain the divine honour and devotion, by which 
alone the position assigned to Him towards the world (to ehai 
lea 0€^ is realized; but He considered not this position 
of godlike dignity a thing to be seized (pvx afmaiyfjLiv 
frffitraro), i.e. something to be selfishly and arbitrarily laid 
hold on (ver. 6). He rather emptied Himself and divested 
Himself of whatever it was He possessed, namely the fu>/:>^ 
Qeov, while He assumed the fJtop^ SovKov (ver. 7).' Here 
also, therefore, that Bo^a is regarded as the form of existence 
which belonged to Him as the Son (§ 77, d), and the giving 
up of it as the entrance upon that servantship which is 
inadequate to His original position as Son (comp. § 79, &), 
which He assumed in submission to the divine will, in contra- 
distinction to any obstinate apirarffio^. He would, no doubt, 
have stood in such a position had He entered on any other 
higher order of God's creatures, and so the form in which He 
took servantship had to be more closely defined, that He 
came in human likeness (ver. 7: h ofiom/juvn avOpdnrm^ 
7€vo/A«po9)/ from which it is brought forward in what follows, 
as the final result of the Kivmai^ and the condition of the 

Christ is regarded as a heayenly man (comp. on the other hand, § 79, a, foot- 
note 8, and Biedermann, p. 241, who finds, to be snre, in the kiter Pauline 
Epistles a tendency to the idea of a Divine Being, who takes a hnman form of 
existence). For nowhere is ^Sfm attribated to Gk>d ; and the assertion that the 
image of Opd referred to here includes the idea of a human archetype, kcks 
every sort of prool Schenkel, p. 206, thinks only of the image of God in 
Adam, while here also he denies any pre-existence. 

^ The correct interpretation of this passage, which Sdunidt and Pflelderer 
maintain, depends on the correct distinction between ri Cnu Um ei^, which was 
only appointed for Chnst, and the fufpn ei#v, which He already possesses in His 
pre-temporal existence, and this is necessarily required by any exact interpreta- 
tion of ifmyfus. When Hoftnann tn loc again makes the latter to be but 
the manifestation of the former, and Gess, p. 817, inclines so far to an identifi- 
cation of the two, the former must take ItfwmyftU in the sense of actus 
rapiendif which, without an artificial insertion, gives no sense, and with the 
sense " selected by Him " leads to a quite empty antithesis.* As for that violent 
acquisition, no object is imaginable, and the Utter (as also Schenkel, p. 296 fi*.) 
takes kfwmyftit ^ if^myfMf which is acknowledged to be contra^ to the 
meaning of the word, and requires an arbitraiy filling up of the main thought 
(p. 816 ff.). 

* It is not therewith certainly to be said that He was not a true human 
subject, but that He took only for a time a human fonn (Baur, p. 269), which 
is certainly excluded by the continuance of the fufipft Mfmww in His ^if^u r«f 
}i£«f ; it is rather implied that, although He became man, yet, in contrast to 
the human race descended from Adam, He came as the Second Han, in whom a 
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rairelvmai^, that He surrendered all the claims His peculiar 
nature nevertheless gave Him, and in the whole representation 
of His life as a man was found all as other men (ver. 7 : 
cr^/iart evpeOeU <&9 avOpanrosi). Therewith is particularly 
connected the fact that He subjected Himself (§ 78, c) to the 
weakness of mortal flesh (comp. CoL i. 2 2 : h r^ adpuiTi 1% 
aapKo^ avTov; Eph. iL 15 : iv r^ aapxl airov), from which 
the TTvevfjui which dwelt in Him, and the sinlessness thereby 
imparted to Him, delivered Him. Thus only could He in 
obedience to God humble Himself to the shameful death of 
the cross (Phil, ii 8), by which, according to § 100, c. He 
became the Redeemer. In the earlier Epistles, also, the 
earthly life of Christ is conceived of as a voluntary surrender 
of the riches of His original heavenly life (2 Cor. viii« 9, and 
therewith § 79, c). 

(d) If the appearance of Christ on the earth took place on 
the ground of a voluntary self-resignation and self-humiliation, 
the return to His heavenly existence cannot be understood as 
the simple natural restoration of His original condition, but 
only as the divine reward of that act ; but it must, at the 
same time, have given Him more than He possessed, namely, 
according to note c, the elveu laa Ge^ (PhiL ii. 9 : Sio ml 6 
Geo^ avTov xnrepin^aev \ comp. Schmidt, p. 173), despised by 
Him by the way of wilful usurpation. To be sure. He who 
descended has again, suitably to His nature, ascended above 
aU heavens (Eph. iv. 10),^ and has thus been restored to His 
original Being; but, according to CoL iii. 1, Eph. i 20, God, 
after raising Him from the dead, has set Him at His own 
right hand in the heavenly world (comp. Bom. viii. 34), and 
has thus made Him to be absolutely the first (CoL L 18). 
This position of dignity, equal with God, He never possessed 
before (comp. § 79, d) ; the summit of exaltation, to which 
He has been raised, is expressly so designated, PhiL ii. 9, 

higher form of human existence is realized, in yirtne of the Dirine Spirit dwelling; 
in Him (§ 78, d), I regard it as altogether a mistake to refer the words to the 
human-like birth of Christ, which Hofmann has suggested, to the thoroughly 
unnatural separation of the words from the preceding ; but even a being bom 
into the form of man, namely, in fleshly corporeity (Pfleiderer, p. 150 ff. [E. T. 
L 151]), does not answer to the expression. 

' As to the idea of a plurality of heavens, above which is the dweUing-place of 
God Himself, comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
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that God has given Him a name that is above every name, to 
wit, the name of tevpio^ in the absolute sense (ver. 1 1 ; comp. 
§ 100, c); to Him eveiy knee shall bow, and that therefore 
involves full divine honour and worship (ver. 10; comp. 
§ 76, h).^ It is part of the peculiarity of our Epistles that 
they repeatedly employ the expression to Trkiipmfia to express 
the essential dominion of the exalted Christ corresponding to 
this position of divine dignity, answering apparently to a 
terminology common among false teachers (what 6ess, p. 302 f., 
tries in vain to deny). While these latter, as it seems, 
supposed the divine essential fulness, ie. the totality of the 
attributes, powers, and blessings dwelling in God, to be 
distributed over the whole higher kingdom of spirits, it is 
emphatically stated, CoL 119, that tha entire pleroma decided 
to make its abode in the risen and exalted One (ver. 18), as 
also, according to £ph. iii 19, comp. with iv. 13, the 
m'XqpwfjM of God and of Christ is identical But it is 
peculiar to Christ, that the whole fulness of the Divine Being 
(ffkoTTf^) dwells in Him, amfiarucw (Col. ii. 9), i.e. that Christ, 
because He is risen, and has thereby received back a human, 
but at the same time a glorified body (comp. Phil iii. 21 : 
TO a&fia T^9 So^9 avTov), possesses the divine fulness of being 
not in the form of a pure spirit, but so that it is presented in 
a human body, which is, to be sure, the pure organ of the 
Spirit (comp. § 76, d), because it is not of an earthly material 
kind, but consists of the heavenly light-substance, which is 
originally peculiar to God (Eph. L 17).* Even on this 

' Here too, as in 1 Cor. xy. 27, there is a reference to Ps. viiL 7, according to 
the Messianic application of which God has put aU things under His feet (Eph. 
L 22). It is self-evident that this subjection to His kingly rule is brought about 
only gradually, and, as 1 Cor. xv. 24, with His co-operation, since PhiL iii. 21 
speaks of the power of Christ, by which He is in a position to subject all things 
to Himself, and eren to conquer the power of death over our bodies, which, as 
the last enemy, will be oyercome by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 26. That iL 10 speaks 
of a worshipping of Christ, Schenkel, p. 297, again denies. 

B. Schmidt, p. 208 ff., and Pfleiderer, p. 876 if. [£. T. ii. 104], emphatically 
assert of Col. L 9, ii. 9, as Gess does of the former passage, that they refer to 
the earthly appearance of Christ, by which Pfleiderer, p. 877 [E. T. iL 106], 
renews so far the untenable meaning of fmf»mri»£t, " in concrete reality." It was 
certainly important for the apostle to emphasize the meaning of a concrete bearer 
of the divine wknfmfm, one who had appeared in historical reality, in opposition 
to the phantom spiritual beings of the false teachers, who had to assume such ; 
but the exalted Christ, as He appeared to him (§ 58, e), was to him the perfected 
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account the exalted Christ is called, CoL i. 15, the image 
of the invisible God (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4), because in the 
heavenly radiance of His glorified body, as it appeared to 
the apostle, the Being of God essentially invisible became 
manifest,^^ In virtue of this divine fulness dwelling in Him, 
the exalted Christ (comp. Eph. iv. 10), who yet bears in His 
glorified body, so to say, the mark of His historical mediator- 
ship, can, in His absolutely universal Lordship, fill the whole 
universe (L 23 : 6 rh irdifra iv iraatv mXrfpo^fievo^) with His 
omnipresent and everywhere active Lordship; and if He is thus 
all in all (comp. CoL iiL 11), as, according to 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
God alone is, at the end of the world, then is the whole also 
in Him (comp. for the correlation of these two ideas, § 101, 

Redeemer, and, not in the quality of Hia eartUy life, which he had not seen, 
but in the glorified body of the exalted One, there was given to him the security 
for the historical reality of the Redeemer (comp. Gess, p. 268). The context in 
both passages decides in favour of our interpretation ; and Pfleiderer, p. 875 
[£. T. iL 1041 can get quit of the clear testimony to the contrary of L 18 only 
by means of a hypothesis of a " superfluous clause inserted " into the origii^ 
text, according to which Christ, by His resurrection, is to become the first, 
simply because the whole irXi^^uji, ie. God, in so far as He is contained in the 
9X9if$f/ui (comp. Schmidt, p. 208, and the completely meaningless reasons to the 
contrary of Immer, p. 378), determined to dwell in the exalted One ; and ver. 20 
says nothing to the contrary, as Gress supposes, inasmuch as there the i/^v««'Mi7r 

Ilk r§S mlftmrH rtS rrmufw ultrw is Only the supposition of the final mifumraXk^iM 

Tk wJttrm. u$ avritf which the exalted One will bring about (comp. note a, foot- 
note 2), and this is by no means identical with the atonement effected on the 
cross. But for the peculiar reference of »«rM»ir, iL 9, conformable to His nature, 
to the present condition of the exalted One, the context along with ver. 10 ff. 
decides, as Oess has already shown. According to Schenkel (pp. 283-6), under 
9Xnfmfim is to be understood, L 19, the fulness of the created world, ii. 9, the 
Church filled by €tod. 

^^ From this it certainly follows that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos 
in no way lies at the foundation of this view of Christ, as Usteri, p. 808 ; Reuss, 
ii. pp. 78, 74 [£. T. ii. 63, 64] ; Baur, p. 256 ; Beyschlag, p. 229 ; and Pfleiderer, 
p. 878 [K T. ii. 101], assume, because these expressions do not refer to the pre- 
existent Christ, as Gess, pp. 273, 279, also notices, but to Him in whom we have 
redemption (yer. 14), and who rules over Christians (ver. 18), ie. to the exalted 
Christ (comp. also, on the other hand, Schenkel, p. 299). If, therefore, any 
predicate is directly applied to Him which refers back to His original existence 
(ver. 15: wy^WcMo ^i^nt »WrMff), and if, tv. 16, 17, things are said of Him 
which refer to His relation to creation before His incarnation, it only follows 
from this, that just as from PhiL ii. 6-9, when Jesus Christ (ver. 5) is the 
identical subject for the original Being U fuff^ Oi«», as for the earthly life and 
exaltation to divine Lordship, so here also^ as § 79, c, we are not to think of an 
ideal or impersonal pre-existence, but rather that the pre-existent and the 
exalted Christ are one and the same person. 
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a» I). According to Eph. i 10 (comp. note b), the end of the 
y/Gild is reached therewith, for all things were created in 
HinL Thereby also is His abiding central position guaranteed 
in the perfected world, in contradistinction from the older 
Epistles (comp. Schmidt^ p. 207).^^ 

§ 104. T/ie Work of Salvation in its Cosmical Belation. 

The angels also, all whose ranks belong to the creatures 
created in Christ, and have been subjected to the exalted 
Christ, are included in the world's goal that is to be realized 
in Christ (a). On the other hand, the might of the kingdom 
of darkness appears to be broken by the atoning death of 
Christ, and its complete subjection certain in the end (&). In 
our Epistles the work of redemption brings to men the 
restoration of their original relation to God, and their original 
kinship with God (c). Thereby also the opposition between 
the heavenly and the earthly worlds is here removed for the 
Christian, his life has already become a heavenly one (d). 

(a) If angels are much more frequently spoken of in our 
Epistles than in the earlier ones,^ the reason is evidently this, 
that the theosophic speculation of that time had much more 
to do with angels, and, while they were apparently connected 
with the divine wKiiptofia (§ 103, a), and had a sort of 

^^ It seems to stand in peculiar contradiction to the high Christology of onr 
Epistles, when God, Eph. L 17 and CoL iL 2 (read : r«v ftv^THfutf r$S 0%w 
Xfircfv), is called the God of onr Lord Jesos Christy therefore of the exalted 
One. Bat this cannot indicate that God w honoured by Christ as God, for that 
would stand in the sharpest contradiction to the passages in note d, but only 
that the God who has become manifest in Christ is spoken of. 

* Apart from the Epistles to the Thessalonians, where we meet with angels as 
the attendants and servants of the returning Christ (§ 64, a), they are mentioned 
only, 1 Cor. ir, 9, in order to describe, along with men, the mUfug, and, Bom. 
viii 88, in order, along with ^;t*« (which in this place are to be understood as 
the opposite of earthly rulers), to amplify the idea of <r«r«i snVif (ver. 89) ; 
finally, 1 Cor. ziii. 1, GaL iv. 14, when mention is made hypothetically of a 
higher nature than the human. According to GaL i. 8, the heayenly beings are 
connected with the higher world of light (2 Cor. zi. 14 : iyytXH ^tTit\ and 
they have, as in the teaching of Jesus (§ 19, d, footnote 6), glorified bodies as 
the exalted (Christ has (1 Cor. zr. 48), which shine in the supermundane 
splendour of the divine glory (ver. 40 ; comp. § 76, d). According to GaL 
iiL 19, the law was given by their mediation, and, 1 Cor. xL 10, it seems to be 
supposed that they are present as invisible spectators in the assemblies of the 
Church. 
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mediatorship ascribed to them, it proceeded to give them 
divine honours (Col. ii 18, 23). The more that the peculiar 
dignity of Christ was thereby lowered, all the more important 
did it come to be to the apostle to bring into prominence 
how even they too belonged to the creatures created in Christ, 
inasmuch as these comprehend all beings, heavenly and 
earthly, visible and invisible (i 16). If their different orders 
are in this connection mentioned, of which in the earlier 
Epistles there is scarcely any mention,' this happens only for 
this reason, to bring into prominence the fact, in opposition 
to the false teachers, who busied themselves with the different 
classes of angels, that not any of them was excluded from this 
attribute of creaturehood. But if the angels are included 
among the creatures created in Christ Jesus, t.e. through Him 
and for Him, then they too must be included in the goal of 
the world intended in creation. According to Eph. i 10, in 
the goal of the divine institution of salvation everything, both 
in heaven and in earth, will be again gathered together in 
Christ as its central point (§ 103, i). The previous split, 
hinted at in the composite word, may easily be thought of as 
brought about by the sin of the human world, which separated 
men from the holy world of angels, and so broke up the 
harmony of the divine spiritual creation. But yet more 
definitely the bringing back to Christ, termed. Col. i. 20, a 
reconciliation (i.e. removing entirely the split produced by sin), 

' The tif%»I and Itnuf^ttg mentioned separately from one another. Bom. viii. 88, 
can scarcely, that is to say, be connected with this ; in particolar, the Afxm as 
opposed to iyytXi cannot be angel-powers (comp. footnote 1). Only 1 Thess. 
iv. 16 is mention made of an J^x^YT*^^ i c^<i ^ ^^ demoniac powers seem 
(1 Cor. zv. 24) to be separated into such orders, so, according to this analogy, 
the angels also are regarded as an organized kingdonL It may be, moreover, that 
the apostle has borrowed the names of these orders which oocor in onr Epistles 
from the Rabbinic schools (comp. even in Peter, § 60, a, footnote 2), or 
from the theosophic systems of his opponents ; bat in any case he does not 
attach the slightest importance to them, as in both the principal passages 
(CoL i. 16 ; £ph. i 21) neither the order nor the names themselres agree. 
Besides the afx'^ ^^^ l^«vr/«i, which occnr also CoL IL 10, Eph. iiu 10, they 
have only the xifftmnf in common, while in the passage in Colossians ^fifti, and 
in that in the Ephesians itnmfutt, appear as the foarth class. It is noteworthy 
that, Eph. ill. 15, mention is made of wmrfuU (tribes, families) in heaven and 
earth, by which, tiierefore, the orders of angels are put under the idea of families. 
There can be no allosion, naturally, to bodily descent ; in particular, the name 
wmrpmi is bonowed from the fatherhood of God. 
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and which is there made expressly the world's goal, is referred 
to all that is upon the earth as well as in heaven.^ The 
angels are also first brought back to their true position to His 
person (which was appointed to be the central point, and 
therewith the head of the spiritual creation), when He ia 
raised above all orders of angels (Eph. i. 21), has become 
their head (Col. ii 10), so that they now, the inhabitants of 
heaven, bend the knee to Him even as the inhabitants of 
earth and Hades (Phil. iL 10). But while this relation 
of Christ to the angels serves only this purpose, to express 
the absoluteness of His universjd rule (comp. § 19, d; § 50, a), 
the angels appear thereby to be included in the final goal 
of the redeeming work, because this last is nothing else than 
the goal of the world itself. 

(b) In quite another sense the work of redemption has its 
bearing on the superhuman kingdom of evil, which similarly 
comes into greater prominence in our Epistles than in the 
earlier ones. The devil * is, according to Eph. ii. 2, the ruler, 

> The ih mMtt according to the whole context, can apply only to Christ, by 
which any reference to reconciliation with God is excladed. Bnt then there is 
no difficulty in thinking of the heavenly beings, the good angels as snch, who 
are only to be brought back to their normal position to Him. For while 
Christ was obliged, on account of man's sin, for the purpose of %lfnf*ti7f %tk rw 
»I/fTt, to descend to their level in the rank of God's creatures (PhiL iL 7, S ; 
comp. § 103, c), He had come into a relation to the angels thoroughly inadequate 
to His destination, and that could cease only after that He had finished the former, 
a matter which Gess, p. 245, overlooks. The subjugation of evil spirits 
(Schmidt, p. 193), or of the presumed angel of the law, Ritschl, ii. p. 251, cannot 
possibly be termed a bringing back to Him as the head ; and the supposition of 
a class of angels, between the good and evil, needing redemption (Gess, p. 246 ; 
comp. also Schenkel, p. 283, footnote 3), is contrary to the Scriptures. A 
bringing back of the world of spirits hostile to God — ^which, moreover, is 
considered as definitely bad — is as far away from the biblical view as is also a 
need of redemption on the part of the angel world, and therefore the author 
felt no need to guard his expressions against both these thoughts. In the work 
of redemption the angels have no share, because they do not need it, and hence 
they appear, as with Peter (comp. § 50, a, footnote 2), and in a certain sense 
1 Cor. xi. 10 (comp. footnote 1), only as spectators of it, when, according to 
£ph. iii. 10, the manifold wisdom of God is made known by means of the mystery 
of salvation realized in the Church (ver. 9), the wisdom which has brought about 
this goal. 

* In the earlier Epistles the devil (Eph. iv. 27, vi. 11 : « lii^Xt ; ver. 16 : 
i wnnfit ; comp. § 23, a, footnote 1 ; § 46, d, footnote 6 ; § 55, 6), Satan, he 
who as the god of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4) rules the human world in bondage 
to sin, and inspires them with his spirit (1 Cor. ii. 12), as apparently he for- 
merly misled Eve by means of the serpent (2 Cor. xL 8), and with his daemons 
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according to whose law the heathen once walked, and whose 
spirit even now works in the children of disobedience, as it 
works also in the unconverted world by means of the spirits 
ruled by him (i^ouala in a collective sense).^ If, therefore, 
God has stripp^ (aTreKSvadfievo^, CoL ii 15) these powers of 
their weapons, and publicly exposed them (iSeiryfidrurev iv 
irapprfalcf), while He leads them out as vanquished in triumph 
on His cross (dpic^ificwra^ ain-oif^ iv airr^, scU. aravpw), if He 
has therefore by the atoning death of Christ won a victory 
over them, then this, from its connection with ver. 14, where 
the removal of the relation of guilt is regarded (§ 100, c), 
can only be so understood, that man separated from God by 
guilt has thereby fallen under the dominion of the God-oppos- 
ing power.^ But this victory does not in principle prevent 
the devil with his powers of darkness continuing again to 
oppose the kingdom of Christ. All Christian life is a conflict 

has liis kingdom in heathenism (comp. § 70, e). The idea according to which 
bodily sufferings are traced back, as in Lnke xiiL 16 (§ 23, a), to his activity is 
peculiar, yet so that he thus acts only with the express permission of Christ 
(2 Cor. zii. 7), or by the command of His apostles (1 Cor. ▼. 5). But the 
lutfWTv,t (1 Cor. X. 10) is an angel of Ck)d, who executes His judgments, not 
Satan or one of his angels. If, 2 Cor. xiL 7, mention is made of an &yyik§§ 
rsrSf, it is clear that he is regarded as head of a kingdom of evil spirits, and he 
only with his angels can be meant as being, according to 1 Cor. vi 8. subject 
to the judgment of beUevers. There is in this also, as in the heavenly world 
of spirits, various orders (1 Cor. xv. 24 : mm tifx,^ jmi) «*•#» V^im n»i ^vtmfut) 
which have their power in the as yet unconverted world. With the conversion 
of heathenism and the deliverance of Israel comes accordingly the end of the 
history of salvation upon the earth, when all the powers hostile to God come to 
nought, and are subjected to Christ as their conqueror (ver. 25) ; comp. § 98, a. 

* In Col. i. 18 they are called a power of darkness (in opposition to the &yy^t 
rw fmrig I 2 Cor. XL 14), which keeps all men in bondage, according to CoL 
iL 15. They are, Eph. vL 12, regarded in their different orders (JtfX'^t i^NiriM), 
and in the latter passage they are designated according to their sphere of 
dominion as jMr/*«»^r<^f rw €tuT§ift r§yTUff according to their nature as a 
fellowship of spirits foil of evil {rik wnv^mrtuk m wtmtfimt). If they are referred 
to as being Iv rfTf Wwfmnntf that can be understood only in a popular sense, 
according to which all that is supermundane belongs to heaven, for their special 
dwelling-place is, according to Eph. iL 2 (!(•»#«• vw iif^), the atmosphere 
between heaven and earth. 

* Therewith the idea of Pfleiderer, p. 881 ff. [E. T. iL 110], falls to the ground 
of itself, that here the role, which the wrath and the judgment of God play in 
the earlier system of Paul, is transferred to the devil and his angels, and hence 
reconciliation is subjectively applied from the other side. It is only the 
doimmofi of the God-opposing powers that is spoken o( as man can only then 
btjgin a new life in the service of God when freed from the consciousness of 
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against these superhuman and supermundane powers (Eph. 
vi 12), in which the devil summons every means of cunning 
(ver. 11) and power (ver. 16) to bring about the fall of believers 
(ver. 13).^ When one allows any sin whatever to master him, 
he gives way again to the devil (Eph. iv. 27). In conformity 
with the victory gotten in principle already, this contest must 
end in the final victory of Christ, who is able finally to subdue 
all things to Himself (FhiL iii 21 ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24).^ 

(e) That Christ has brought about the reconciliation of 
sinful men with God, our Epistles teach in full agreement with 
the earlier (§ 100, c) ; but the steady use of the compound 
double airoKaraXKuaauv (CoL i 21 ; Eph. iL 16) seems to 
point directly to the thought, that this reconciliation has but 
restored the original relation of humanity to God (comp. CoL 
i. 20). Even the closer relation into which God entered 
with Israel by the setting up of the theocracy is regarded as 

guilt Then only are ChriBtian«, according to L 18, delivered from the power 
of dartnefw (comp. Acts xxvi. 18), so far as they are transplanted into the 
kingdom of Christ, in which they have deliverance from guilt (ver. 14), for which 
reason also, according to 1 Cor. v. 5, impenitent sinners are delivered over 
again to Satan. Ritschl, iL p. 250, thinha here of the angel of the law. If, 
moreover, 9*;^^Ma«Ti»riv mxM»Xm0m9 (Eph. iv. 8) were also referred to this 
victory, these words from the Psalm would then be misapplied— if it were in 
any way indicated. Ck>mp. Schmidt, p. 208. 

' Even in the earlier Epistles, a fSeust which Pfleiderer, p. 468 [E. T. iL 190], 
overlooks, Satan is the opposer of Christ and His saving work (2 Cor. vL 16 : 
«'4f 09f»f«tfn0if Z^rrf wfit BiAmi^). It is he who hinders the activity of the 
apostles (1 These, ii. 18), who blinds the minds of nnbetievers (2 Cor. iv. 4), who 
tempts believers (1 Cor. viL 6 ; comp. 1 Thesa iiL 6), and distresses them with 
canning buffetings (2 Cor. iL 11), and especially who tries (Bom. xvL 20) by 
false teachers to destroy the efficacy of the gospel, while he clothes himself as 
an angel of light (2 Cor. id. 14), and inspires itLiad teachers with his spirit 
(2 Thess. ii. 2), on which acoovmt, on the appearance of those inspired by him, 
there is a constant need of the Itdufwa irnvftdvm (comp. § 92, b), and who 
finally will equip the last personification of the God-defying principle with his 
greatest power (2 Thess; iL 9 ; comp. 68, c). 

• But this sn^ectiony as little here as 1 99, e, is regarded as a final conversion 
or annihilation of the kingdom of evil ; for Eph. L 10, CoL L 20, according to 
note a, is spoken only of the heavenly powers in the narrowest sense, ie. of the 
angels, since evil spirits and nnbelievers, being incapable of final union to Christ, 
ara^ it is self-evident, left oat of aooonnt (comp. footnote 8). But nmrmx^ifu* 
(PhiL ii. 10) axe not daemons, but the inhabitants of Hades. As to the final 
fate of those spirits, which according to 1 Cor. vL 8 will be judged by believers, 
Paul has thrown as little b'ght here as in his earUer Epistles. Enough that 
they by their subjection to Christ are stripped of any power which can hart the 
abeolute domimon of Christ 
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one from which the heathen got separated only by their God- 
opposing development (EpL ii 12); but it was originally 
intended for them. With this it would agree that Gk)d, iii 
15, from whom every warpid in heaven and earth is named, 
is regarded as standing originally in paternal relationship to 
all men and angels ; and this is but restored by the adoption 
of Christians (§ 100, d). On the other hand, men originally 
have shared in the divine life ; for the religious darkening of 
heathenism, the result of their own guilt, has not only, as in 
the earlier Epistles, occasioned a deep moral degradation, but 
also a separation from the divine life (originally possessed) * 
(iv. 18 : airrpCKoTpiMfiivoi rfj^ 5©^9 rod Beov), But the new- 
ness of life recovered in Christianity, which in the earlier 
Epistles is a creation of God's (comp. § 84, eZ), appears here 
also, concretely considered, as a new man created by God 
(o Katvb^ avOpanro^ : Eph. ii. 15), in contrast to the old (iv. 22 ; 
CoL lii 9 ; comp. yet Bom. vi. 6) ; but it is peculiar to our 
Epistles that the ideal realized in this renewal is designated 
the image of God (iv. 10: xar elxopa rov tcriaavTo^; comp. 
Eph. iv. 24 : xarh Oeop KTurOek)}^ In reality, nothing else 
is hereby meant but the divine life lost by sinful depravity 
(ver. 18), so that the work of salvation here also restores only 
the originally God-related nature of man. 

(d) With the restoration of the original relation to God is 

' The correlation of light and life seems to be different in the passage Phil. 
IL 15, 16, where the l^tin is eternal life (§ 101, c ; 102, c). The earlier EpistleB 
also acknowledge the designation of the sinfal life as a state of death (Rom. vii 
10, 24, and therewith § 72, 6) ; bat here the moral condition of heathenism is 
expressly designated a being dead through sin (Eph. iL 1, 6 ; comp. y. 4) or in 
sin (Col. ii. 13). Closely connected with this, by a peculiar turn of the image, 
the idea of a resurrection with Christ is opposed not to a dying with Christ, but 
to this former state of death (Col. ii. 12, 18, iii. 1 ; Eph. ii. 5, 6). 

" We can only be doubtful whether one is thereby explicitly to think of the 
innate divine image (Gen. i. 27), as Baur, p. 271, supposes, since this, at least 
in the earlier Epistles, refers only to the lordly dignity of man (1 Cor. xi. 7 ; 
comp. § 94, c). But the old man must, according to a figure very frequent with 
Paul, be put off as a garment that the new man may be put on ((v^m^m: 
1 Thess. V. 8 ; Gal. iii 27 ; 1 Cor. xv. 68, 64 ; Rom. xiii. 12, 14 ; Col. ii. 11, 
iii. 12 ; Eph. vi 11, 14). Without a figure, it is meant that the new man, 
which has thus just taken the place of the old, as the old nature ever intrudes 
again into the new nature, which has been introduced in principle at least to 
disturb it, is constantly being renewed, ie. in its new qualities, which it as the 
»i«f M^9»t bears, and must be restored (Col. iii 10: XAu^afUfu tU nn T«y 
IftiManUfAgff ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Rom. xii. 2). 
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removed also the separation which sin had occasioned between 
men and Ood. This representation of the doctrine of the 
atonement is, to be sure, familiar in the earlier Epistles ; but 
it has in our Epistles, for the first time, the peculiar form, 
that we have access to God through Christ (Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12 ; 
comp. § 100, ^. The removal thereby of the opposition that 
had arisen between the heavenly and the earthly worlds is no 
doubt in our Epistles specially emphasized ; while the repre- 
sentation of a fellowship of life with Clirist, as He sits at the 
right hand of God in heaven {iv tow iirovpavlot,^ : CoL iii 1 ; 
Eph. i 20), is followed out even to the bold expression, that 
(jod has made those made alive in Christ to sit with Him 
(aw€Kd0Kr€v) in heaven, so far as they are ip Xpurr^ (Eph. 
ii 6).^* But not only are the good things presently given 
him with Christ there, but those also certain to him in hope 
(CoL i 5 : 17 ikirU v airoKcifiivff iv T0I5 ovpapdii), — above all, 
the life looked for in the future world, the life which, as 
appointed for him by God, but yet, no dou))t, hid in God, 
is even now really existing there, as also the glorified body 
which Christ has already obtained, and which is now only hid 
for us to become manifest at the Parousia at the same time 
with what has been appointed for us (iii 3, 4 ; comp., more- 
over, 2 Cor. V. 1). If the inheritance also («XiJ/?o9 ; comp. 
Acts xxvi 18) appointed for the saints is in the kingdom of 
light (iv ifxorl; comp. 2 Cor. xi 14 : 0776X09 ^6>to9), that 
future world, so are they being prepared by God for their 
portion therein (jiepk; comp. 2 Cor. vi 15); so that they, 
also on that account, may certainly ideally be regarded as 

" Bat there is by no means Isid "less stress on the transoendenco of the 
final consummation, and more on the inmianenoe of the present Christian con- 
sciousness of salvation," going beyond the Epistles to the Philippians and 
ColoBsians (Pfleiderer, p. 461 [E. T. iL 183]). For, according even to Col. i. 13, 
those delivered from the power of darkness are transplanted into the kingdom of 
Christ, as He sits at the right hand of God (iii. 1); their citizenship {mxinvfut) 
is in heaven, where Christ their liord is (Phil. iii. 20). He who is dead with 
Christ is no more one I^Sf iw mirft^f (CoL ii. 20), he is in general one dead to this 
earth (iii. 8) ; all his efforts and thoughts are directed to rk iwtt (vv. 1, 2), not 
to rk Wiyua (Phil. iii. 19). Only what is yet sinful in him belongs to the 
earth ; and hence, Col. iii. 5, the sinful inclinations stiU clinging to him are 
designated his earthly members (t« ^ix« v/m»i> t« M v^$ yiif ), while that part of 
his being which is directed to heavenly things is regarded as in heaven with 
Christ And hence the Christian life is here throughout characterized as a 
heavenly life. 
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citizens of that kingdom of light We have here only a 
higher degree of that intermingling of the present and the 
future we have already met with, § 96, b, in the earlier 
Epistles. 

§ 105. I7ie Realization of Salvation in the Church. 

Through the very intimate union of the Churoh with Christ 
as her Head« the Church is led on to her consummation — ^with 
that consummation the goal of the world is reached (a). But 
this realization of salvation becomes actual in the Church 
when thereby the rent between Grentiles and Jews is removed, 
and the former share in this salvation promised them in 
Christ (&). The partition-wall, in particular, which the law 
had set up between them, is broken down; while by this 
removal an entirely new rule for life and worship is set up 
for both parties through Christ (c). Yet the law, according to 
its real meaning, is fulfilled in Christianity, because, inasmuch 
as it must yield to this new law, it typically pointed to it ((2). 

{a) The ultimate end of the world appointed by God, which 
is to be reached by the execution of the eternal purpose of 
redemption, has begun to be realized in the Church,^ in so far 
as Christ has been given her by God a» Head (Eph. i 22). 
His position as supreme head (inrep vavra) has been not only 
thereby indicated, but the idea already hinted at, 1 Cor. zii 27, 
of an organic oneness of the Church united with Christ has 
here become a favourite expression for the nature of the Church 
herself so far as the relation to Christ aimed at in the plan of 
the world and of salvation is realized in her. Christ is the 
head (Eph. iv. 15), the Church is His body (ver. 12; CoL 
i 24) ; both are, as the head and the body, inseparably united 
(ver. 18).* And not only does the Churdi, as the body, stand 

^ In our Epistles ImmKiim ocean most freqnentlj for the whole community, 
t.e. the ChoToh ; but it is alao need for local ohnrcheB (CoL ir. 16 ; PhiL iv. 15), 
and for single meetings within these (Col. ir. 15 ; Philem. 2), qtdte as § 02, a, 
footnote 1. The individual members of the Church stand, moreover, in a 
fellowship of life with Christ, in virtue of which He is in them end they in 
Him (§ 101, a) ; and thus, on that account, all things begin to be gathered 
together in Christ in the Church, and the end of the world to be realised, 
according to Eph. L 10. 

' Now, inasmuch as, according to 1 04, c, the man is the woman's head (to be 
sure, as her lord chiefly), marriage is presented as the earthly type of this 
relation (Eph. v. 28), — ^in it the womaa is subject to the man (ver. 24). At the 
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ia need of Christy as the head (il 19 ; Eph. iv. 15, 16), but 
the apostle ventures the bold expieasion, that Christ also 
needs the Church, as the body, as that which belongs to His 
completeness, makes His being just quite complete (i. 23 : 
TO irkqpwfUL axnov). For although the apostle no doubt 
expressly adds that it is He who filLs the whole universe 
with His universal Lordship, yet He can do this oxdy by this 
union with the Church, to which He had been appelated in 
the world's plan (§103, h), As the body of Christ, the Church 
must increasa This increase, wrought by Ood (au^<ri9 rov 
&eov), proceeds organically from the head, and is mediated by 
the various joints and bands which connect the body with the 
head, and convey to us the vital powers of the head (CoL 
iL 1 9), ie. by the different helpful agencies of Christ, by which 
He, according to the activity corresponding to the measure 
of the gifts of grace each member has received, promotes the 
increase of the Church (Eph. iv. 16), that she may increasingly 
become in aU parts what she ou^t to be as the body corre- 
sponding to the head (ver. 15), that she may reach the stature 
of a mature man, may become an iviip riXeto^ (ver. 13). 
This manhood (rjkMcld tov trkripa^fJuiTo^ rov XpurtoO) is that 
state in which, through the perfecting her relation to Christ, 
who now communicates Himself entirely to her, the Church 
is herself filled with the whole fulness of Christ ; and because 
in Him dwells all the fulness of (Godhead, she is herself filled 
up to the measure of all the fulness of Gkxl (iii. 1 9 ; comp. 
§ 103,(2).' But thereby, at the same time, ia perfected her 

same time the relation of the Church to Christ is a relatioxi of love (tL 2i ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi 22). Bat as the man lires in the wife, who is but a part of 
his very self (yy. 28, 29), so Christ liyes in the Church, the members of His own 
body, which, yer. 80, are perhi^ so designated as haying grown out from Him 
(comp. 1 Cor. zi. 12). Maniage thus comes to be a prophecy fall of mystery 
(comp. 8 73, d) of the relation of (Christ to His body, inasmuch as He, like as 
the man left father and mother to be joined to his wife (Gen. ii. 24), once left 
heayen in order perfectly to realize Hia marriage nnion with tiie Church 
(yy. 81, 82), which He is eyen now preparing for Himself as His bride, while 
He seeks to lead her on to eyer spotless holiness (yer. 27 ; comp. 2 Cor. xi 2). 
So little does there lie in yen 81 ff. any reference .to the^ coming of Christ into 
the world, as little can one, with Ffleiderer, p. 490 [K t. ii. 2221 seek a polemic 
against Docetiim, which he drags in only by an impossible interpretation, p, 482 
[E. T. ii. 168], in iy. 20 £ (comp. on the other hand, 8 102, d). 

' It is certainly a mistake when Qess, p. 270, thinks that in iXiUi* «•«; rx«^ 
/Mir«f the reference is to the manhood of Christ Himself, so that the indwelling 

. VOL. n. H 
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relation 4o God, who is over all her members, works by all of 
them, and lives in all of them (iv. 6) ; and thereby is the goal 
of the world reached, in which God is to be all in all (1 Cor. 
XV. 28).* 

(b) While, now, the Church realizes herself in the midst 
of the Koa-fAo^, she finds pre-Christian humanity separated 
by the profound religious-historical contrast of Judaism and 
heathenism. But the work of redemption, which has removed 
the rent between men and the higher world of spirits, as also 
that between earth and heaven (§ 104), is shown here also as 
the removal of all existing contrast& Christ has become the 
peacemaker (Eph. iL 14: ^ elpi^vrj tiyiAv), when He came and 
proclaimed an equal salvation to the near and the far off 
(Isa. IviL 19), i.e. to Jew and Gentile (ver. 17). But the 
union of the two has, in the first place, been brought about in 
this way, that the heathen had obtained a share in the promise 
to Israel, — ^that they have become ovyKktfpovofui koI avtramfui 
KoX €JVfkfAeraxa rQf hrtvffekla^, and this in Christ, in whose 
redeeming work they share by the preaching of the word 
working faith in them (iii 6). This promise was originally 
the distinction of Israel, by which the Israelites, as those whose 
hope rested specially upon the Messiah (L 12 : irporikiriKora^ 
iv r{t Xpurr^), stood in a relation, even though one as yet 
only ideal, to Him in whom the Church was to obtain her 
head, and to be led on to the realization of God's saving plan. 
They were therefore, according to the counsel of Him who 

of the wXnfmfM was perfected in Him gmdually. Bold but touching in the 
reference to the age in which the Church becomes perfect, as she is to be accord- 
ing to Eph. L 28 (Ffleiderer, p. 442 [£. T. ii 173]), where Pfleiderer holds fast 
to the only correct explanation, which has been abandoned by Gess, p. 258, 
from reasons which are set aside by the former analysis of the passage. But it 
is inconceivable how he can found on this a difference between the Epistles to 
the Coloasians and* Ephesians, that what in the one is regarded as concluded in 
Christ, is to be realised in the other by the growth and increase of the Church. 
Here the Christology is emphasiased as against the Mse teachers ; in the other 
the practical consequences for the Church are drawn out, without the Ghristo- 
logical idea being thereby regarded a " still imperfect abstraction." 

^ The more Paul, according to S 99, e, had once hoped that this goal in 
humanity would be reached completely, all the more do we understand how, 
later, when he became conscious of restraints on his missionary activity, he 
could think only with tears on those who remained enemies to the cross of 
Christ, and thereby shut themselves out from this goal (Phil. iiL 18, and with 
this Weiss, Pmipperlmef, 1869, p. 276). 
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works all tliings according to the counsel of His will, predesti- 
nated to that to which they had attained as their appointed 
portion (ver. 11 : iK\ffpa>07jfjLep) ; while the heathen, who stood 
in no relation to Messiah, because they, being far off from the 
theocracy of Israel and the covenants of promise, had no God 
and no hope (ii 12), hear for the first time in the gospel of the 
existing deliverance, and having received it in faith, receive 
also through the promised Spirit the earnest of the complete 
salvation guaranteed in it (i 13, 14). And thus those who 
were once foreigners, and had no right of citizenship in the 
theocracy, become now, according to ii. 19, fellow -citizens 
with the saints (comp. Bom. xi. 16), and members of God's 
household, whose /ami^ta is made up of the children of the 
patriarchs (comp. iL 13 : ot irore Spre^ /naxphv iyyi^ 
eyevTiOriTe)^ But if it is suggested by the aireXKorpi^fUpoi 
(ii 12) that even the Gentiles, though they have never 
belonged to the theocracy, were yet originally destined to 
participate in it (§ 104, c), then llie union of Gentiles and 
Jews in the Church but realizes the divine plan of the world, 
which appointed the whole of humanity to be united in 
Christ, even though this union was only promised to Israel, 
and prepared beforehand in IsraeL 

(c) The complete union of heathens with Jews does not 
depend only on this, that the former share now in what the 
latter formerly enjoyed, but also in this, that that has been 
taken away which had formerly prevented fellowship between 
them, and which was the enmity which, like a dividing wall, 
kept the two portions of pre-Christian humanity apart, and which 
was originated and ever would be afresh by the hedge of the 
law shutting up the Jews under a painful rule of life hateful 
to the heathen, and denying them &ee intercourse with the 
nations (Eph. ii. 14 : to fieaoroixov rou (f>p(vyfiov). But now 
Christ has abolished the law of commandments consisting in 

^ All this coTTOsponds perfectly to the statements of the earlier Epistles, 
explained § 90, e, since, ver. 11, the election of Israel is not to be referred to 
the nXnff BtM (comp. Pfleidenr, p. 488 [E. T. ii 169]), which, though often 
supplied, did not then exist, but the obtainment of the saving blessing (xXv^f) 
promised to them ; and ii 17 does not refer to the preaclung through the Spirit 
(Pfleiderer, p. 445 [E. T. ii 176]), but to the earthly preaching of Christ, which 
brought a salvation bound to no national privileges, and hence destined for 
tbose that are far off as for those that are near. 
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ordinances (Biyfuira) in His flesh (ver. 15).* And so along 
with the root of the enmity, He has taken away at the same 
time the enmity itself (ver. 16: airo/crelva^ rifv S^Opav iv 
avT^i BcU. T^ aravp^). But with the abolition of the law 
the dividing wall between Gentiles and Jews has been taken 
away, and nothing now prevents the complete union of the 
two. So long as the law was in force, the Jews were bound 
to a different role of life than the Grentiles ; but both now 
are made one new man in the fellowship of life with Christ 
(ver. 15); they have but one rule of life in which every 
diflference which separated pre-Christiim humanity falls away, 
because Christ is all and in all (comp. CoL iiL 11). The 
law gave to the Jews a law appointed for them to attain 
reconciliation with (rod by means of its institution of sacrifice ; 
both are now united in one a&fia, and in this union are 
reconciled to God in the same way (namely, by the cross) 
(ver. 16; comp. CoL i. 21, 22); both have access to God 
through Christ in one spirit (ver. 18). But in order to bring 
about this unity of the new rule of life and of sacrifice, 
Christ has to remove the old rule of the law by His death 
(ver. 15 : ivay 

* This, from its connectioii with Y7. 13, 16, can only be so iindentood that 
Christ, while He gave His flesh to the bloody death of the cross, so founded 
the new ordinance of salvation, and set aside the old ordinance of the law. 
And this is confirmed by CoL iL 14, by which, at the same time that God 
blotted oat the handwriting of the lair condemning ns. He at the same time 
took the law even itself (m) mM), whidi by its (onfolfilled and nnftilfillable) 
commandments ever stood against ns as an enemy, out of the way, while He 
nailed it to the cross, t.«. pabUcly proclaimed it as set aside by the death on 
the cross (comp. § 100, c, footnote 9). This leads on, no donbt, to the thought 
in Bom. x. 4 (comp. § 87, a, footnote 1), bat oar Epistles evidently see in this 
the setting aside of the law of commandments generally. If the earlier Epistles 
bring this aboat subjectively for the individual by his being dead with Christ, 
this view is to be found, CoL iL 20, in our Epistles, and even the earlier Epistles 
speak quite objectively of the transitory character of the law (| 72, c). In 
particular, the oharaeteriiing of the law, moreover, by its hyptmrm^ quite reminds 
one of the substitution of yfA/t/im by rrav/Mi in the older Epistles. 

' It is therefore oigustifiable when Pfleiderer, p. 448 [E. T. iL 179^ finds 
here a confusion of different thoughts, which he traces back to the combination 
of the passage in the Epistle to the Colossiana with the new thoughts of the 
author. The only peculiarity of our Epistle is that the abolition of the law is 
no longer pressed by way of argument against a righteousness by law, or the 
unauthorized demands of the Jewish rule of life. The contrast between the 
righteousness of God gotten by faith and one's own righteousness through the 
law (PhiL iiL 9), only illustrates the nature of the Christian life, which finds 
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(d) The moTe that the stress of Jewish opposition to the 
missionary sphere of Paul was broken in the later period of 
his life, the more in his mixed churches had the power of 
the Christian spirit and the need of organizing a new common 
rule of life set the Jewish Christians gradually free in a more 
comprehensive manner from the customs of their fathers, as 
Paul himself had in principle from the first urged (comp. 
§ 87, 5), the more easily does the altered position to the law 
become evident, which our Epistles show. For the more that 
the law lost its significance in its literal form even for the 
Jewish Christians, all the more had Paul to seek elsewhere a 
reason for abiding significance suitable to it as the divine 
law; and for this the typical interpretation presents itself, 
of which, moreover, there are hints in the earlier Epistles 
(comp. § 73, e). According to this interpretation, as it is in 
principle formulated, CoL ii 17, the legal institutions are but 
the atciiL t&p fieXK6vT<ov, i.e. the shadowy patterns of the 
institutions of the Messianic age; they picture, to be sure, 
their outer form, but do not contain their essence. The body 
itself, i.e. the concrete' realization of them, belongs to Christ (to 
Bk (r&fia Xpcarov), inasmuch as He is their author and imposes 
them. His atoning sacrifice, given of His free will, is the real 
atoning sacrifice acceptable to Ood (EpL v. 2) ; the circumcision 
wrought by Him, which consists in the putting off in baptism 
of the a&fia, ruled by the cdpf, completed in the fellowship 
of His life, is the true circumcision not made with hands 
(CoL ii 11). Christians are therefore those really circumcised ; 
their "karpela, wrought by the Spirit of God, is the true service 
of Qod (Phil, iii 3 ; comp. Bom. xii 1), and the exercise of 
Christian love (iv. 18) and the dischaxge of the apostolic 
office (ii. 17 ; comp. Horn. xv. 16) are the real sacrifices In 
this way the law in its deepest sense is fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity, so far as its ordinances image in a shadowy way the 
nature of the law of Christian life; and it is self-evident 
that its commandments continue regulative in Christianity, 

its chief good in the Lord, as the ground of all confidence and of all joy. 
The polemic against giving valne to abstinence from meats and drinks, or the 
obsemmce of paiticnlar feast-days (Col. ii. 16), comes in only from the point 
of view of dependence on ordinances, as these in general belong to the imma- 
ture stage of the religions development of pre-Christian times (ver. 20 ; comp. 
moreover. Gal. iv. 8, 0). 
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where they directlj reveal God's will regaiding the natural 
relationships of life (Eph. vL 2 ; § 101^ &).^ 

§ 106. Christianity as the Pnnciple of Fellowship, 

It is the task of the Church to realize ever more completely 
by unanimity the oneness objectively given to her, a oneness 
which is not destroyed by the variety of her gifts, which have 
in view the one goal of real perfection (a). But this can 
only be fulfilled by an unselfish and humble love, which by 
meekness and long-suffering, as also by kind and yielding 
gentleness, renders all contention impossible (b). Instead of 
unprofitable asceticism is to come not only abstinence from 
heathenish lusts, but also from such words as disturb the 
fellowship of love ; and, in general, social intercourse is to be 
consecrated even in word to the service of love and the praise 
of God (c). More especially those natural duties, which the 
fundamental forms of human social life require, are to be 
fulfilled in Christianity to the fullest extent (d). 

(a) On the removal of the opposition between Jew and 
Gentile, the Church becomes conscious only in an original 
way of what her task is, namely, to realize unanimity (flprivii), 
and thus to be in her sphere what Christ in a more compre- 
hensive sense is for the whole universe. On that very 
account is she one body, in this oiganic unity is already 

' It is a mifltake when Banr, p. 275 ff., supposes that Judaism and Christianity 
are drawn more closely together in our Epistles than in the earlier ones. By the 
special emphasizing of the principle of the typical character of the Old Testament 
institutions, the significance which these hare in themselves is rather evidently 
put in the bsckground. In the esrlier Epistles the significance is strongly 
maintained which circumcision as such had (§ 71, a) ; here, where the typical 
significance of circumcision seems to he fulfilled in haptism (CoL ii 11, 12), the 
circumcision made with hands in the flesh is designated as a Xiy^^iMi, t.e. ss 
something not real (Eph. ii. 11 ; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 486 [£. T. ii 167]} ; it is even 
a nmrmrftfi (PhiL ilL 8), a mutilation without a purpose (comp. GaL t. 12). Cir- 
cumcision has lost any significance in itself, since it has been fulfilled in atypical 
sense. What Paul has said in the earlier Epistles, therefore, of the original sig- 
nificance of circumcision, is not taken away, but attention to that is put purposely 
in the background. In the foreground of his Christian consciousness is put 
the view, that everything of real good which Judaism possessed must now be 
regarded by him as not only useless, but hurtfol, in so far as it is a hindrance 
to seek and find in Christ the highest good ; it must even be regarded as foUy 
(PhiL iii 7, 8). To Judaism abiding in unbelief, all its holy institutions, as aU its 
blessings, have become perverted into worthless, even hurtful possessions. 
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intimated her calling for the realization of elprjvri (CoL iiL 15 : 
€J9 fjp iicXiiOere iv hi a-tofian). To the ^p a&fia there also 
corresponds the hf vpevfia (Eph. iv. 4), the one Spirit, which 
is given to the Church by Christ, and assures her of the 
common saving blessings (w. 5, 6).^ But the Christian hope 
established in the Church is proclaimed to her in the gospel 
(CoL i 5), and stress was laid on the universal character of 
the gospel at a time when alien speculations would press 
into the Church and endanger her unity (§ 59, c). But this 
unity of the gospel is also guaranteed in this way, that it is 
the same instruments called of God and endowed with His 
Spirit (Eph. iiL 5 : ol byioi airoaroKoi Koi nrpo^/rfrai) which 
proclaim it On the foundation laid and established by them, 
of which Christ is the comer-stone, as He forms the central 
point in the proclamation of salvation, is each community, 
and therewith each Church, built up into the one temple of 
God (comp. § 92, a), in which God in Christ or in His Spirit 
dwells (ii 20-22).' To this unity of the Church objectively 

^ As the spirit is the earnest of the one hope (§ 101, c), each member is so 
added to the Church, that one and the same hope is quickened in him at 
the same time in this calling {umiin »«2 UWin h fuS Urj^i rSr sXiiri«>f 
iftSf). But the oneness of the hope rests again on the oneness of Christ as 
MVfutt as also of fsdth on Him, and of hapt&Bm into Him by which the calling 
is subjectiYely and objectiToly perfected (yer. 6) ; and on the oneness of God as 
the Father of all belieyen, in whom their relation to Qod, intended in the plan 
of the world and of redemption, is realised in their feUowship with Christ 
(ver. 6 ; comp. § 106, a). But the unity of the Spirit can be preserved only 
if the Church, kept firmly bound together by the bond of unanimity, resists 
(Sph. iy. 8) the entrance and influence of eyeiy other (deyiUBh) spirit ; she can 
only stand fast in the one spirit^ if ahe contends with one heart for the faith in 
the gospel (Phil^i 27), and looks with one heart at the one goal (ii 2 : r^^^i%«i 
ri f V pfnw9Ttt)t which IB presented in the hope set before her. 

' To regard the apostles and prophets as themselyes the foundation, in oppo- 
sition to 1 Cor. iiL 11 (Ffleiderer, p. 446 [£. T. ii 178] ; Immer, p. 877), is 
therefore irreconcilable with the designation of Christ as the comer-stone, 
because the Epistle to the Ephesians could least so co-ordinate the head of the 
Church with its members (eyen the most important of them). To be sure, in 
the earlier Epistles it is the apostdio actlyity in the founding of churches 
which is alone presented (§ 89, e) ; but here it is their upbuilding (i«'M»tl«^v) 
which is specially treated of, wherein eyen in 1 Cor. iii 10-14 the fellow- 
labourers of the apostle are also noticed, but only in so far as this ensues by 
the preserying and confomung of the foundation laid by the apostles, it is called 
at the same time the foundation of the prophets. These particularly are noticed 
on this account, because in our Epistles the contents of the Epistles are regarded 
essentially as the mystery made known (§ 102, c) through diyine revelation ; and 
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considered the manifoldness of the gifts of grace stands in 
no contradiction, by which grace is given to each individual 
member of the Chorch according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ (iv. 7 ; comp. ver. 1 6).' Along with apostles and 
prophets, who are even in the earlier Epistles the first and 
the most eminent possessors of gifts, appear, ver. 11, also 
evangelists, who, though not by name, yet really occurred 
before (§ 89, o), pastors and teachers,^ and, as possessors of 
the gift of government and of service (§ 92, d), the ivta-Koiroi 
Kal ZioMovoi (PhiL i. 1). But, however manifold these gifts 
might be, they had yet all but one object, to fit saints for the 
work of the ministration, which each had to discharge for the 
development of the Church (Eph. iv. 12, 16).^ 

the prophets, like the apostles, speak (Eph. iii. 4, 6) ««r ilr«««Xv>^i» (§ 92, 6, 
footnote 8). Bat there is presented no reason to find in this, with Ffleiderer, 
a placing of the Spirit as an independent principle of trath on a fooling 
of equality with Christ, and to see in it a strragthening of the Chorch 
consciousness. 

' If, in contrast with § 92, 6, footnote 7, Christ is here expressly designated 
as He who, after His ascension, has given gifts to men (vv. 8-10), with that 
has to be connected the thought that from Him, as the head of the Church, 
everything proceeds which helps to the increase of His body. 

* By the ouxrent supposition that here two distinct possessors of gifts are 
united with the three others, it is yet not clear that the gifts of government 
and teaching occuiring separately in the earlier Epistles were already wont to 
be united in the sime persons, since the possessors of gifts belonging to sin^e 
churches might also be put in contnst to those serving the whole Church. 
But it is by no means without more ado established that the figure of a 
shepherd, following the example of Peter (§ 47, a, footnote 1), is to be referred 
to the office of the bishop, as Aots xx. 28 cannot be regulative for the use of the 
word by the apostle (comp. on the other band, Phil, i 1), and the figure may 
refer to the feeding the Church with the word of truth, and may be but a figura- 
tive term for teacher. But that iStub words, Eph. iv., refer chiefiy and perhaps 
exclusively to gifts of teaching, gives likewise no ground for holding that in our 
Epistles the main stress lies on tiie advancement of knowledge (§ 102, e). 

' If this is designated an •ItUUft^ from the point of view of the human 
partnership in it, there is also implied the image of a temple of God (Eph. 
iL 20-22), just as in § 92, 6; while, according to § 105, a, from the point of 
view of the help given by Christ (as the Head), the growth of the body is 
suggested. It is peculiar that in our Epistles both images have come to be, 
for the apostle, so much iermiiiyi teehnki, whose figurativeness is hardly felt by 
him, that he mixes them up one with another in many ways (iL 21, iv. 12; 16). 
The uniform end of this development is, however, the nxuirtit, which is more 
closely defined, ver. 18, as the unity of the Mth and of the knowledge of 
Christ (§ 102, e), in contrast ^to the spiritual [unripeness, which is blown 
about by any wind of doctrine in the misleading deceit of human wisdom 
(ver. 14) ; and, Col. i. 28, as the manhood (comp. iv. 12) in feUowship of 
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(p) The Church can reach her goal only when she ever 
more completely realizes her true being in nnanimity, and this 
takes place by love. The uniform striving of all towards one 
goal can be realized only when all are animated by the spirit 
of similar love, have the same love (PhiL ii 2). Only when 
all Christian virtues are perfected and bound together into a 
unity by love as the one bond of perfection, can unanimity rule 
in the heart (OoL iii 14, 15 ; comp. Eph. iv. 2, 3 ; PhiL iv. 2). 
And hence love is that in which hearts are united (CoL ii. 2), 
forming the element of life in which each healthy growth of 
the body of Christ is effected (Eph. iii 18» iv. 15). Even 
in the earlier Epistles love is the cardinal Christian virtue 
(§ 93, h), and here from this point of view its significance as 
such is more accurately established.^ But the love which is 
alone capable of sustaining xmanimity is, according to PhiL 
ii 8, 4, an unselfish love, which seeks not its own (comp. 
1 Cor. xiii 5, x. 24), and therefore forms the contrast to all 
selfish party striving {ipiBela), — a humble love also, which, far 
from vain ambition, readily and willingly subjects self to another 
(comp. Eph. V. 21). And thus here, as in the earlier Epistles 
(§ 93, a), humility is connected with love (iv. 2 ; CoL iii 12), — 
a humility which in both passages is associated with a meekness 
which is not easily provoked (comp. Eph. iv. 26 ; CoL iii 8), 
and with a long-suffering which bears patiently with the 
weakness or the wrongs of others, and thus passes over again 
to love (Eph. iv. 2 : avexofievoi aXKi^Xiov h i/yamTj ; comp. Col. 
iii 12, 13), with which we formerly found both united. 
Here also, as formerly, the love of which ChriBt Himself, Eph. 

life mth Christ, which is reached by right practical instmction, in contrast to 
the perrene method in which a higher perfection of Ghristian life was striven 
after at Colosse. To this perfection no one is ever to beUeve that he has 
ahready attained (PhiL iii 12-14) ; rather ooght he, according to the beantifol 
oxymoron of the apostle, to seek perfection in this way, never imagining him- 
self per&et, hnt always striving after perfection (iii 15 ; comp. §26, d). 

• Love is the spedal frnit of righteousness (Phil, i 11), the result of Christ 
dwelling in onr hearts (Eph. iii 17, IS) ; for it inqniries are first made (Col. i S ; 
Philem. 5), it is first prayed for (PhiL i 9), exhortations to it before everything 
else are made (Eph. v. 2). If it appears (as 1 62, &) to be co-ordinated with faith, 
Eph. i Ifi, CoL i 4 (when as love to all the saints, it depends on the hope com- 
mon to them, ver. 6), and perhaps Philem. 6, this happens only when inqniries 
are made after principal points in which the position of the Chnrch shows it 
deserving of pndse ; but Eph. vi 28 proves that there can be no actual co-ordi- 
nation by which faith would become a virtue alongside of lov& 
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y. 2, is set forth as a pattern, is a love which kindlj gives 
(iv. 32 : xpTftrrol, djairkarf)(yo9, ; Col. iiL 12 : <nrKaff)(ya oltcTup- 
fwv ypvicrlrrq^), as it is a love which meekly forgives, after the 
pattern of God (ver. 13 ; Eph. iv. 32, v. 1) ; and this, PhiL 
iv. 5, is comprehended in the idea of considerate and con- 
descending forbearance (hn£ueh, comp. 2 Cor. x. 1), which 
yields in every quarrel, and ends it 

(c) The more our Epistles combat a tendency to place the 
essence of Christian moraUty in an imfruitful, pretentious 
(Col. ii 23) asceticism (§ 59, c), in which Paul could see only 
a relapse into the oroip^eZoi rov Koa-puw (ver. 20), the more 
would it be necessary to show how Christian morality had to 
busy itself with the relationships of the natural life. Hence 
those ever repeated emphatic hints thereto, how moral purity 
and spotlessness is the goal of Christianity (CoL L 22 ; Eph. 
i. 4, V. 27 ; PhiL L 10, ii 15 ; comp. iv. 8, 9), with 
which, here especially, is given abstinence from the cardinal 
heathen lusts of unchastity and covetousness (CoL iiL 5; 
' Eph. v. 3, 5 ; comp. § 100, h),^ It is, however, social inter- 
course whose consecration the exhortations of our Epistles 
have in view. It is not only sinful wrath against which 
Paul utters a warning, but even against the outbreak of that 
wrath in clamour and reviling (CoL iii 8; Eph. iv. 31); 
above all, he forbids l3ring (CoL iiL 9), as that destroys that 
fellowship of Christians one with another, suitable to fellow- 
members (demanding as it does confidence, and therefore 
veracity) (EpL iv. 2 5), and without which the idea of the Church 
cannot be realized^ (note a). But a yet greater emphasis is 
laid on the significance of speech in social intercourse. It 
ought always to be with circumspection, to give one's neighbour 

7 Paul specially warns agauut partioipation in heathen conyiviality, in which 
one cannot giye way withont glnttony (Eph. t. 18) and unchastity (comp. 
Bom. xiii. 18), and which oyer again drew into fellowship with heathenish sin 
(t. 7, 11) ; and he sets the command to work over against the prohibition from 
stealings as the former seeks to gain not only support for one's own self, bat also 
the means of doing good (ir. 28). 

* He asks practical wisdom in interconrse with those who are not Christians, 
a wisdom which redeems the right opportonity, is always ready to giye the right 
answer with conciliatory words (Col. iy. 6, 6), and nses eyety moment to exer- 
cise a bettering inflaence on them (Eph. v. 11-16). Christian morality is at the 
same time characterized (PhiL iy. 8) as that which ii lovable and pndseworthy, 
and has a good report among men (comp. S ^7» <Q* 
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an evidence of love by an upbuilding corresponding to his 
need, in contrast to corrupt (Eph. iv. 29), empty, Mvolous, or 
even obscene talk (CoL iii. 8 : aiaj(pdKo^La ; comp. Eph. v. 4). 
The highest aim of social intercourse is to make room for the 
word of Christ in society, for mutual teaching and instruction, 
as also for edification by the very manifold forms of praise 
(CoL iil 16 ; Eph. v. 19). That is connected with the very 
special emphasis which is put on the duty of thanksgiving 
(CoL i 12, ii 7, iii 15, 17, iv. 2; Eph. v. 4, 20 ; PhiL iv. 6 ; 
comp. CoL i 3 ; Philem. 4 ; Eph. L 16 ; PhiL i 3), by which 
accordingly the blessed fellowship must serve the final end of 
the work of salvation, the glorification of God as in § 99, (2 
(EpL i 6, 12, 14, iii 21 ; Pha i 11, ii. 11, iv. 20).^ 

(c2) The more that Christianity is regarded as the principle 
of fellowship, the more must the transforming influence be 
emphasized which it exerts upon the forms of natural social 
Ufa The family is the fundamental form of such life, and 
hence in our Epistles the apostle takes up in such special 
detail the relations of family life, and develops quite systema- 
tically the moral duties, which spring up from a Christian 
point of view for the individual members of the family. 
Accordingly, we are not to look for discussions of the prin- 
ciples relating to marriage, which we met with in the earlier 
Epistles, § 96. The fax^t of Christian marriage is presupposed, 
and therefore all that is treated of is, what are the duties this 
lays upon husbands and wives ? But these can be no other 
than such as are essentially already implied in the nature of 
this social relationship appointed by God, because Christianity 
cannot abolish, it can only sanctify that relationship.^^ But 

* With this are coxmected the ezhortatiozLB to prayer and watchfhlnesa (CoL 
iv. 2 ; Eph. vi. 18 ; PhiL iv. 6 ; comp. 1 Cor. xvi 18 : yfnyfurt^ and § 62, 6), 
and specially to intercession (CoL iv. 8 ; Eph. tL 18, 19 ; PhiL L 19), which 
the blessed fellowship places in the service of love, and in which the apostle 
himself gives the pattern (GoL i 8, 9, iL I ; Eph. L 16 ff., iii. 14 ff.; PhiL 
L 9 ; comp. CoL iy. 12). Comp. § 98, h. 

^^ Even in the Christian state the fdndamental duty of the wife is sabjection 
(CoL iii. 18), and the reverential fear which springs from that (Eph. t. 88). 
This springs directly from the position of the natural sabjection of the wife 
(§ 94» c), and is even traced back to that (w. 22, 28). Just so the duty of 
love towards the wife on the part of the man rasolts (C^L iii. 19) from this, that 
marriage is essentially the fleshly fellowship of the sexes (Eph. v. 81) ; the man 
loves in his wife only a part of himself (v. 28, 29, 88). 
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while the Christian now acknowledges that marriage is a 
mystery, which points to the relation of Christ and His 
Church (ver. 32; comp. § 106, a, footnote 2), Christ is the 
pattern of the love the man owes to the wife (w. 25, 29), 
the Church in her subjection to Christ the pattern of the 
duty of the wife (ver. 24). It is hence clear that this sub- 
jection of the wife in marriage is the will of Christ, that she 
obey her own Christian husband (ver. 22). In the relation 
of children to their father, the same absolute obedience con- 
tinues in the Christian state (CoL iil 29 ; Eph. vi. 1 : 
inrafcovere ... 61/ KvpUp) which the divine commandment 
required in the Old Testament (ver. 2). If, on the other 
hand, the parental duty is therein defined, not to provoke 
children to resistance, there is to this, in the first place, a 
caution added, that the trustfulness which forms the basis of 
the natural relation of children is not to be endangered by 
discouragement (CoL iii. 21) ; but reference is here, Eph. vi 4, 
expressly made to this, that it contradicts the nature of 
Christian nurture, in which the Lord would lead and instruct 
children. It follows further, that the father is to conduct the 
education after his own mind, but that the child must obey 
in him the Lord Himselfl Finally, a very full discussion by 
the apostle as to the relation of slaves is only an illustration 
of 1 Cor. vil 22 (§ 94, h). The Christian slave remains a 
slave, but he serves his earthly master no longer from fear 
and compulsion, but without eye-service and men-pleasing, 
with hearty goodwill, because in him he sees his heavenly 
Master, who has bidden him serve, and calls him to account 
for it (CoL iii 22-25 ; Eph. vi. 5-8). The relationship of 
slavery has thereby lost its sting, because it can demand 
nothing from the slave but what he does of himself from his 
own free impulse, for Christ's sake. Just so the master is to 
give to his slave what is right and fair, to forbear threatening 
for the sake of the higher Master (CoL iv. 1 ; Eph. vi 9). 
All arbitrary lordship has ceased, because the master ventures 
to demand nothing and to do nothing to his slave but what 
he is able to answer for before Christ.^* 

^^ It is self-evident, accordingly, how Paul sends back to his master the run- 
away slave Onesimns, whom he had converted (Philem. 11), and asks for him a 
reception as of a Christian brother, and pardon (vy. 16>18). He yet remains a 
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SECTION IV. 



THE DOCTRtNAL METHOD IN THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



OHBISTIAIirrrT A8 DOOTBINE, 

§ 107. The Whoiesome Doctrim. 

In the Pastoral Epistles, Christianity is regarded as essen- 
tially the doctrine of the truth, on a believing knowledge of 
which salvation depends (a). There had sprung up at that 
time an unhealthy striving after knowledge, which, because it 
led away from the truth, and originated divisions, required a 
special emphasizing of wholesome doctrine (J>). But this 
striving must everywhere be dangerous, where faith itself in 
its deepest roots was no longer healthy (e). As, therefore, 
wholesome doctrine stands in closest connection with pure 
piety, the doctrinal errors of the present are characterized as 
themselves symptoms of an unhealthy corruption of the 
^ religious life (d). 

(a) That in the Epistles to Timothy (indicated in what 
follows by L, II.) and to Titus Christianity is regarded as 
essentially doctrine, is clear from this, that on the moral 
conduct of Christians it depends whether the doctrine (17 
hiZaaKoXla) is exposed to reviUng (I. vl 1), or is honoured 
(Tit il 10). The contents of this saving doctrine, which 
comes from Qod our Deliverer, is, however, according to ver. 5, 
just as in the earlier Epistles (§89, a), the word of God (II. 
il 9; comp. iv. 2: d yJrfo^ simply), the gospel (i 8, 10), 

slave (tct. 16 ; comp. ver. 11), and it springs simply from his personal relation to 
Onesimtis as his spiritnal son (yer. 10 ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15) when Paul, ver. 21 
(comp. w. 12-14), asks indirectly that Philemon would perhaps hand over the 
slave to him for Ais own service. Paul is not here thinking of any raising of the 
position of slaves, as the fulfilment of Christian duty on the part of thoee 
interested must without that completely transform that position in its essence. 
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or the word of truth (ii 15).^ If Christianity is regarded 
objectively as the doctrine of the truth, it can be regarded 
subjectively only as the knowledge of the truth (IL iL 25, 
iii 7), and this, therefore, here along with faith, is mentioned 
as the distinguishing mark of the Christian (L iv. 3 ; Tit. L 1). 
On the other hand, also, the true children, i,e. the disciples of 
the apostle, are characterized by the fiEdth they have in common 
with him (Tit. i 4; I. i 2 ; comp. ol irta-rol: L iv. 10, 12, 
V. 1 6, vi 2), and every bond of friendship with him, which he 
will acknowledge, must have its root in this faith (Tit iiL 15). 
For there can be no attaining a knowledge of the truth without 
the confident persuasion of the truth it proclaims (L iL 7, 
iv. 6), and only the word corresponding to that doctrine is a 
word of faith (Tit i 9).* Even there, when the apostolic 

^ The word )<l«Br««Xi« means, Rom. zii. 7, the work of teaching, as here, I. 
iv. 18, 16 ; IL iii 10 ; Tit. ii 7 ; so also, Bom. zr. 4, it means the becoming 
instrncted, as also here, II. iii 16 ; and, fmally, £ph. iv. 14, Col. ii 22, it is used 
of the doctrine as to its contents, as here mostly. Here also the apostle is put 
in trust with the gospel (I. i 11 ; comp. II. ii 8) as its unfyd (II. i 11 ; I. ii 7), 
and hence also the gospel is called m^fifYfm (Tit. i 8 ; II. iy. 17 ; comp. iy. 2 ; 
I. iii 16). The designation of the gospel as the word of truth is not unknown 
either to the earlier Epistles or to those of the imprisonment, these latter also 
putting a special emphasis upon knowledge (§ 102, c). Here, however, the truth 
is regarded exclusively as the truth of doctrine, and no longer, as is the case pre- 
ponderatingly in earlier Paulinism, as a practical principle. On the other huid, 
the xiyi Tw »yfU» ^fUn 'inwZ XftmS (I. vi 8), on account of the addition 
vyimiufTts, are assuredly not the doctrines which come from Christ, but the 
expression designates in true Pauline fashion Christ as the object of wholesome 
doctrine, as IL i 8 («*• /u^friftn rtS Mtfim li/Un ; comp. I. ii. 7). 

' The formula so common in our Epistles : nrr*; i i^t (I. iii 1 ; II. ii. 11 • 
Tit. iii 8), shows that it is peculiar to true doctrine to deserve faith, and I. 
i. 15, iv. 9, it is expressly declared that it is worthy a most trustful acceptation. 
irifrts does not occur in the objective sense of a content of truths, which are 
regarded as established doctrines, as Baur, p. 842, supposes ; it is rather the 
form in which the truth (as the contents of right doctrine) is in the first place 
subjectively apprehended. Thus certainly, I. iv. 6, nis vrimms and m uaXnt 
hhi^MaXMf cannot be understood as identical ; U iri^ru »«} ixnhif, II. 17, are no 
U ilk ivif, as Pfleiderer, p. 468 [£. T. ii 201], supposes ; and faith, iii 9, is not the 
contents, but the possessor of the ftver^fttf (comp. ver. 16). But compare § 108, &, 
with i 4. If the formation of the conception of faith had with Paul started 
from a reference to the truth of the gospel proclamation (comp. Wmr 
aXfihUs : 2 Thess. ii 12, 18, and therewith § 61, c), and if this moment had 
been always kept firm hold of along with the transformation of the idea in the 
doctrine of justification (comp. § 82, <^ 100, e?), then that idea must have here 
again proportionately come into the foreground, when Christianity is mainly 
regarded as right doctrine. 
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proclamation is designated the gospel, it is said of it that 
Christ has brought immortal life to light by it, so that it 
appears as the means of instruction (11. i 10: ^rlaavro^ 
Ziii ToS 6U177. \ comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6 : ^)€yrurfjm rov eiay- 
yeKiov). Every inspired Scripture also, to be sure (ypcufnf 
OeoTTveucTosi), of the Old Testament, which, according to L iv. 

13, was read in the church, is profitable for teaching and 
moral instruction (IL iii 6) ; but the Holy Scriptures {Uph 
ypafifiara) are yet only able to make wise in a really saving 
way {ao^icrtu eU a-anrjplav) by means of faith in Christ (ver. 
16), which therefore teaches to understand the right signifi- 
cance of the Scriptures, and is presupposed for their right use.' 

(Jb) The reason why our Epistles regard Christianity mainly 
as doctrine lies in the circumstances of the time. Many had 
turned away &om the truth (Tit i. 14; comp. I. vi. 5 ; IL 
ii 18), and it was to be feared that this would be the case in 
the future in yet greater numbers (iv. 4). There had arisen 
a gnosis, falsely so called (I. vi 20), which, to be sure, did 
not appear as an error uprooting the foundations, but as an 
unhealthy tendency (ver. 4), a being occupied with empty, 
unprofitable, foolish, even profane questions of controversy 
(jiaTaioXoyla : I. i 6 ; Tit i 10 ; fuopal ^r/Tqa-ei^ : IL ii 23 ; 
Tit iii. 9 ; fiififjXoi Kcuo^vlai : II. ii 16 ; I. vi 20), which 
gendered only contention and discord (I. i 4, vi 4 ; IL ii 

14, 23; Tit iii 9).^ In opposition to it, right doctrine 

' That faith in Christ is anywhere implied in the Old Testament (Pfleiderer, 
p. 480 [E. T. iL 218]), by no means follows from this; II. L 5 speaks of 
Christian faith, and ver. 8 refers to Old Testament piety generally (comp. Acts 
zxiy. 14), and it has nothing to do with the dogmatic opposition between 
Judaism and Christianity. Even in the earlier Epistles the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament are spoken of as intended for teaching and instraction (Bom. 
XT. 4 ; 1 Cor. x. 11 ; comp. § 87, d), just as also, I. t. 18, the same passage from 
the law (Beut zxy. 4) is tamed to account in the same way as, 1 Cor. iz. 9 and 
II. 4, 6, the shedding of blood in the death of martyrs is regarded as a drink- 
offering, as FhiL ii 17. The law in particular is good {m»xit, comp. Rom. 
vii 16), but only if it is used ftfufutg, i.e. conformably to the end involred in it 
(I. L 8). And this end points in this direction, that it is abrogated for the 
Christian, as he is already ^Umuf (comp. § 87, a), and has its significance only 
for the un-Christian sinners (ty. 9, 10). And this has no doubt to be understood 
in the sense of § 72, h, as ver. 11 expressly refers to the Pauline Gospel, a matter 
which Pfleiderer, p. 481 [£. T. ii 218], overlooks. 

* The mtfirtMit ififmwH (Tit iii 10) is not a heretic in the later sense of the 
word, but one who pnxluces diyisions (mfUut, in the sense of 1 Cor. xi 19 ; GaL 
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appears (17 tcaXii ZtZaaKoKia : I. iv. 6) as sound doctrine (L 10 ; 
Tit. i 9, ii 1), as Xo7o^ vyiau^oirrf: (I. vi 3 ; IL i 13 ; eonxp. 
Tit. ii 8), and the contents of this sound doctrine is the truth 
(IL iv. 3 ; comp. ver. 4). But with sound doctrine faith also, 
conformably to its nature, seems to be threatened (L iv. 1, 
vi. 10) ; those who have missed the goal of the truth mislead the 
faith of others (II. ii 1 8). Whoever yields to a striving after 
false knowledge, misses the end of faith (I. vi 2 1 : vepl rifv 
vUmv i^irr^'qaav), which naturally consists of an ever firmer 
conviction of the truth and the perfect sufficiency of sound 
doctrine; and whoever has come to be unstable in faith, 
has turned aside to imrauiKorfla (I. i 6), 

{e) It is not every faith which is endangered by these 
errors of doctrine ; where faith is healthy (Tit i 13, ii 2), it 
will maintain its ground ; for those only who have swerved 
from unfeigned faith turn aside <to fiarauiKo^ia (L i 5, 6). 
Healthy faith rests on a good conscience {ar/aOri or Kadapit 
cweC^cK : IL 1, 3), from purity of heart, which really cares 
for the truth, and only for the trutL A pure conscience is 
similarly the vessel in which the mysteiy of the faith is 
preserved (L iii 9). Whoever allows it frivolously and indif- 
ferently to be lost, and thus as it were puts it away from him 
(^1; . . . aircDadfievoi), has made shipwreck of faith (i 1 9). 
When the good conscience fails in purity in its strivings after 
truth, then faith is no longer unfeigned (IL i 5) ; and when 
the conviction is no longer upright, then naturally it is easy 
to turn away the interest from the truth to other things.^ 

Y. 20). There is no special mildness expressed towards these false teachers 
(Baor, p. 843), bnt a mildness which lies in the nature of the case. There are 
false teachers which are here branded as of the devil (I. iy. 1), bat these are to 
be dreaded only in the future : the eiisting error is an irf^«l«r»«Afr» (i. 3, 
yL 3), a teaching strange things, which one had best simply turn away from 
(iv. 7 ; Tit. iii. 9 ; II. ii. 16), without even entering on a discussion about them 
(iL 23, 24). For this activity only becomes dangerous if there is a hardeuiiig 
towards the truth (Tit i. 9 ; IL iii 8), when one has then, to be sure, simply to 
stop the mouths of talkers (Tit. L 10, 11). 

* There is therefore also afaith which one persuades oneself and othen of, as there 
is a hypocrisy of deceitful teachers who do not believe even their own doctrines ; 
and it results in this, that such bear a brand on their conscience (I. iv. 2), so 
far as it is stained with the consciousness of hypocrisy and insincerity (comp. 
Tit i. 15). Just so must the calling upon the Lord, ie. the specific expression 
of faith, proceed from a dean, %.e. sincere motive of a free heart (II. ii 22). 
And thus, naturaUy, it is all one whether the impurity by which the good 
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Thus our Epistles trace the errors resulting from a striving 
after knowledge back to an unhealthy condition of faith, which 
has its deepest reason in the want of that purity of heart 
which is evidenced by a good conscience. But this plainly 
can exist only where there is no lack of the fundamental 
condition of all religious life — of evaifieia. This favourite 
expression of our Epistles designates true piety (comp. L ii. 
10 : deoaifieia), which, where it is not feigned, must show 
itself enei^etic (II. iii 5), and must pervade and determine 
the whole life (ver. 12 ; Tit ii 12 ;' L ii 2) ; it must hence 
be striven after before everything else (iv. 7), as the true gain 
(ver. 8, vi. 6). The fivanipiop rrj^ nrlareto^ (L iii 9) is at the 
same time a fivarfjpiov r^ evaefieta^ (ver. 16), because true 
piety only can lead to faith in the truth, and neither the one 
nor the other can exist with immorality. Every violation of 
immediate moral duty is a denial of the faith, and lowers even 
beneath the unbelieving (v. 8) ; while, inversely, love springs 
from unfeigned faith (i 5). 

(d) Not only does true faith depend on piety, but our 
Epistles also bring into the strongest prominence the inner 
relationship of sound doctrine with godliness. The fivanipuiv 
T^ evaefieia^ is even as to its contents nothing but the 
aKiiOeia (L iii. 15, 16), and hence this law is also called. 
Tit i 1, the truth, which is according to godliness related to 
it Just so the doctrine, which proclaims this truth, is 17 kot 
€v<ri/3€uiv hiSaaicdKia (L vL 3), and this is, according to the 

coDBcieoce is lost consists in the Uck of an npright striTing after the tmth, or 
in a sinful inclinAtlon to earthly good things. Even the inclination of the heart 
to greed is connected with the loss of a good conscience, which is shown in 
severe stings of conscience, and hence leads to a wandering from ffdth (I. vL 10) ; 
for a mind directed to earthly thiqgs cannot have a pure striving after the 
trnth— a striving which leads to an unfeigned and therefore an immoveable 
conviction. 

* As in this passage ^umun occurs along with ivnfiSt, so similarly Utn (comp. 
I. it 8) occurs with ^UmsH : Tit. L 8 (comp. Eph. iv. 24 : hMmitrwm mU Udmt ; 
1 Thess. ii. 10 : Umt ««J h»m'ms). As tMfium is allied to the pie^ of children 
(I. V. 4), so impiety {Jifirit) appears (II. iii. 2) along with diBobedience and 
ingratitude towards parents. It is not correct when Baur, p. 841, asserts that 
in our Epistles, in place of the Pauline wS^is, we have the general idea of 
religlouaness. As iMfiua, I. vL 11, occurs along with r^Vrif, it is clear from 
what has been said that it must rather be the basis of life from which true faith 
springs. Of piety towards the awakened common consciousness of the Church 
(Pfleiderer, p. 477 [E. T. a 210]), there is thus nothing said. 

VOL. IL I 
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context, sound doctrine. On the one hand, the more that our 
Epistles are moved to regard Christianitj as doctrine, all the 
more do they emphasize this, that it does not thereby deal 
with a summary of theoretical truths that have nothing to do 
with godliness. As godliness comprehends an entire moral 
walk (note c), so also there lies in the healthy doctrine con- 
nected with it all the motives to that right moral exhortation 
(Tit i 9, iL 1), which is at the same time the task of the 
teacher (L v. 1, vi. 2 ; IL iv. 2 ; Tit. ii 6, 15). Every kind 
of sin, which in its deepest roots is aaefih and avoa-iov (L L 9), 
contradicts wholesome doctrine (ver. 10). On the other hand, 
the doctrinal errors of the time are characterized as the 
appearing of an unhealthy corruption of the deepest tendency 
of the religious Ufa The loss of the truth, like the inability 
to believe, is traced back, in the first place, to an unhealthy 
corruption of the voih, i,e. of the natural organ for the con- 
sciousness of God and of sin (§ 68, c; L vL 5 ; IL iil 8) ; 
but this corruption is caused by oneselfl The turning away 
from soimd doctrine goes hand in hand with a predilection for 
such teachers as tickle the ear, while they teach only such 
things as correspond to the sinful inclinations of the hearers 
(/cari^ T^9 ISia^ ivt^Ov/ila^ : IL iv. 3, 4). The false teachers 
are greedy of gain (Tit. i 11), and make use of what they 
bring before themselves, as their piety (the fi6p(fma-i^ 
evtrefiela^: IL iii 6), as a means of gain (L vi 5). The 
fundamental tendency of their nature is aaifieiaJ 

' While the idea of tvAfitm does not occur in the earlier Epistles, according to 
§ 69, 6, Ji^i^um appears as the characteristic mark of the pre-Christian, and in 
particular of the heathen condition ; and just so is it here, Tit iL 12 (comp. I. 
i. 9). If the profane, empty talk of the lalse teachers, wherever any countenance 
was given to it, led down ever more deeply to ineligiousness (II. iL 16), it must 
be d priori allied to this, as sound doctrine is allied to piety. Even on that 
account, he who has been entangled in false doctrine can attain to the know- 
ledge of the truth only by repentance (iL 25), and hence he needs a fr«i)f«u» 
<comp. I. L 20), ixiyxtsf (Tit. L 9, 18 ; comp. II. iv. 2), tWiriTt (Tit ilL 10). 
But whoever, on the contrary, gets hardened, is to be regarded as an inconigible 
transgressor, who has pronounced his own condemnation (ver. 11). The great 
danger of unsound doctiine lies even in this, that, like a cancer, it rankles, because 
it finds in the diseased condition of the religious life ever fresh nourishment 
<1I. iL 17). 
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§ 108. The Paxdinism of the Pastoral Epistles. 

The contents of the wholesome doctrine is the message of 
the deUverance of sinners in Christy a deliverance which con- 
ducts to eternal life in fellowship with the risen Christ, and 
to a share in the divine glory (a). Here also the saving 
principle is the grace of God, and that principle as justifying, 
which rests on the redeeming death of Christ, and is appro- 
priated by faith in the sense of saving trust (b). The new 
life, described, no doubt, partly in a peculiar way, rests on the 
gift of the Spirit in baptism, and in its further development 
it is advanced by the grace of God (c). But the truth is not 
thereby excluded, that deliverance and life continue dependent 
on human conduct, and may hence be regarded from the point 
of view of retribution (d). 

(a) The doctrine of our Epistles can be none other than that 
which Paul, the teacher and apostle of the Grentiles (I. iL 7 ; 
IL i 11, 13 ; comp. iv. 7), has proclaimed, and, in fact, it pro- 
ceeds on the joyful message, that Gk)d is willing to deliver all 
men (I. iL 4). This presupposes that all men need deliver- 
ance, and without it have fallen into perdition {llke$poq xal 
dwaiiKeui : I. vi 9 ; comp. § 64, & ; 66, d)} Wholesome doctrine 
points the way to deliverance ; for whoever abides by it helps 
his hearers as well (I. iv. 16 ; comp. II. ii 10, iiL 15). In 

^ To remind ns of the need of salvation, the pre-Christian condition of aU men 
(Tit. iii. 8 ; while the n/ius expressly includes ^e former Jews), which gaveocca* 
sion for this deliverance (ver. 8), is characterized as a wandering away (rXaM^^t m), 
and this is a result of the corruption of the MVf (Afinri), and comes about from 
disobedience {Aituius) in principle, a disobedience which issues in subjection to 
the desires {hvkwtfnt Wti»t$Uttt\ and in sins of uncharitableness. This picture 
reminds one in several ways of the description given of heathenism in the earlier 
Epistles (§ 69) ; and even the Jews are, as regards their conduct, no better than 
the heathen, and even below them as a matter of fact. It appears to me the 
words, Tit i. 15, 16, must in particular be understood of the imbelieving Jews. 
They acknowledge God, but deny Him by their works (comp. Bom. ii 17, 22) ; 
in spite of their aversion to idols (Bom. ii. 22), they are themselves fi%x»»r§i ; in 
spite of their zeal for the law (ver. 28), they are itieuiut as well as the heathen. 
In consequence of this, their »«vr as well as their wunttn^n (comp. § 107, e, d) are 
stained with sin. Here also are the lusts, which lead to perdition (I. vi 9), the 
characteristic mark of the pre-Christian condition (Tit. iii 8, ii 12 : ««#/»»«} 
Wiip^m). It is noteworthy, on this other hand, that sin is never traced back to 
the ri^ while the repeated mention of the 9wt reminds one very much of the 
specially Pauline psychology. 
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this emphasizing of the a-arffpia our Epistles remind us very 
much of the earliest form of Paul's apostolic preaching to the 
Gentiles, as also of the first apostolic preaching (comp. § 61). 
It is, however, peculiar to our Epistles, that God Himself is 
usually designated our Deliverer (Tit iiL 4).* Here also the 
positive objefst of Christian hope, whose author is Christ (L 1 1 ; 
comp. CoL i 27), is eternal life (Tit iii. 7), to which Christians 
are called (L vi 12). This life has been promised from the 
very beginning (in all the prophets) by God, who cannot lie 
(Tit L 2) ; but Christ has manifested Himself as our aanip, 
while He has brought ^^v teal a<f>0apalav to light by the 
gospel (II. i 10), and in conformity with the promise of the 
life grounded on Him (i.e., as § 96, c, in fellowGliip of life with 
the Bisen One ; comp. ii 8, 11), He hath sent out His apostles 
(i 1). That this immortal, and therefore only true life (i^ 6»to»9 
^wi : L vi 1 9), is here also regarded as brought about by the 
resurrection^ as § 9 7, a, is proved by the polemic against a 
spiritualistic perversion of it (IL ii. 18). Conformably to this 
hope we are become, according to Tit iiL 7, KKtfpovofAoi,* and 
thus heirs of the divine glory. For, according to II. ii 10» 
deliverance is connected with eternal glory, and the contents 
of the gospel can therefore be designated as the glory of the 
blessed God (I. i 11)» in which we, according to our blessed 
hope, are to participate (Tit ii 1 3). For, connected with this 
also, as § 97, <2, it is given them to reign with Christ (II. ii 
12), who in His gloiy leaves the government of the world 
with God. 

(p) There can therefore be no doubt about this, that here 

s Ab sach it is He, from whom Chiistiaii doctrine comes (Tit ii 10), by whosfr 
command it is produmed by the apostle (I. i 1 ; Tit. i. 3), who wills the sbIts- 
tion of all (I. iL 8, 4 ; comp. moieoyer, 1 Cor. i 21), and on whom therefore the 
hope of the Christian rests (I. !▼. 10 ; comp. t. 5, yL 17). If it is said (IL i. 9 ; 
Tit. iii. 6) that He ha» delkttred ub, we see, as also § 96, 6, that the deiiversnce 
may be regarded pioleptically as already accomplished so soon as the institntiona 
needful for it are referred to. Natnnlly Christ also is designated oar DeUrerer 
(Tit i 4, iii 6 ; comp. Eph. t. 23 ; PhiL iii 20), who appeared as sach on the 
earth (II. i 10 ; L i 15 : kf»MfTmX»U ^S^mi), and appears again at His Faroosia 
(Tit ii 13 ; comp. IL iv. 18 : ^m^u uV r. ^mx.), and on this account deUver* 
ance rests on Him (II. ii 10), and the Gospel testifies of Him (i 8, ii 8). 

* This is the only passage in which the Pauline idea of sonship, to which that 
of heirship forms the correlation, is announced in our Epistles. Nowhere is 
God spoken of as our Father, though Christians are called iHtXf^i (I. iv. 6, yi 2 ; 
IL iT. 21). 
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too, as § 75, c, the grace of God is the effective principle of 
salvation. In the appearance of Christ, to which, no doubt, 
iire^dyti intentionally alludes, has appeared God's grace 
bringing salvation (Tit. ii 11 : ^ X^P^ '^^ Seov 17 ccoriipio^), 
— ^a grace which was given to Christians even in the eternal 
purpose of salvation, and in Christ, to be sure (XL L 9 ; comp. 
§ 103, a), and it appeared too, ii. 1, resting in Him as the 
Sedeemer.^ In Tit iii. 7, grace appears expressly as justifying, 
and that quite in the forensic sense of the earlier Epistles, as 
the hope of the child's portion in eternal life is connected with 
it (comp. note a). But that this eternal life can be brought 
to light depends on this, that Christ, as our atmrip, has stripped 
•death of his power (IL i 10 : KwrapffyrfVi rov ddvarmf) ; and 
this can be understood only from the fact that He by His 
substitutionary death has taken from death, which on account 
of sin lorded it over us, its claim on us; so also the self- 
sunender of Christ appears, I. ii 6, as dmCkurpov inrip irdvrwv? 

^ That, therefore, in the introductory salntations, grace, which works all the 
flalvation of men, is given by God and Christ (L L 2 ; IL L 2 ; Tit. L 4), quite 
corresponds to the Pauline method. The way, also, in which the proof of grace 
given to Paul in his calling to the apostleship, which consisted essentially in 
this, that Christ in all His long-suffering (I. L 16) overlooked his fonner enmity 
<ver. 18), is designated (ver. 14) His exceeding abtmdant grace, has its analogy 
also, according to § 75, c, in the earlier Bpistles. It is most striking that, in 
the introductory salutations of the Epistles (I. i. 2 ; IL i 2), mercy appears as 
quite parallel with effectual grace, and to this mercy also, L i. 18, 16, Piinl's 
conversion. Tit iii 6, the deliverance of all men, are traced (comp. II. i 16, 18), 
and that, Tit. iii. 4 (comp. with ii 11), the goodness of God and His love to men 
occur in place of x*f*f* ^® technical idea of x^fff ui its distinction firom f Xi«f and 
Xfw^M'iir} appears accordingly to be no longer quite so firmly retained here, as 
§ 76, c; § 100, e, footnote 6. It is also peculiar that in the concluding benedic- 
tion the accompaniment of grace is simply asked for the readers (I. vi. 2 ; II. 
iv. 22; Tit iii 16). 

* We are not at all reminded by the first passage of the Johannine connection 
of Xi^ and pSit (Ffleiderer, p. 476 [E. T. ii 208]), but the second passage does 
remind us of the Pauline m^aJTfm^tt (§ 80, e), and also of Mark x. 46. Else- 
where the object of this self-surrender (ii fht»t9 Uvrh M/ 4/aM?v) is indicated, 
when. Tit ii 14, it is described as a cleansing from the sin of Jif§/ua (comp. i 16, 
according to which Christians, in contrast to unbelievers, are Hm$mf4), That 
this, regarded as the indirect rc»ult of Christ's death, is not un-PauHne, as Baor, 
p. 889, supposes, is shown in § 81, h; 100, c; and Pfieiderer in the passage 
above has not proven that it is the indirect result ; but when the idea of xirfmrtt 
is eonneeted with it (7m XyrfAwnrmt <i^r), it reminds us, at any rate, rather of 
the Petrine method of teaching (§ 49, d), Bitschl, ii p. 179, finds here a com* 
bination of the ^pee of the paschal offering and of the covenant offerinj^ but 
there is nothing in the context to suggest this in the least 
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And also if justification is not itself put in contrast with 
works, yet grace, which effects it^ does appear, IL L 9, quite as 
§ 75, 6, in contrast with all merit of works (ov icarh rk Spya 
^fi&v), and similarly Tit iii. 5, deliverance as not proceeding 
from works (ovk i( Ipytov), which were done by men in the 
condition of their normal quality of life (iv iuccuoawQ). 
If, on the other hand, Baur, p. 339, in spite of the 
antithesis to all merit by works in our Epistles, misses 
the Pauline thesis of justifying faith, it is dear, in the 
first place, fix>m I. i 4, that here also the specific nature 
of the new divine institution of salvation consists in faith 
(oUopofila 0€ov ^ iv irltmi). But this faith appears as 
the subjective condition of the working of Ood's grace 
(ver. 14: virepeifKBOvaaev if x^P^^ • . • /a€tA iriarew^i 
oomp. Luke L 58), and of the deliverance achieved by it 
(iL 15)* 

(c) If baptism. Tit iii 6 (Xovrpov, comp. EpL v. 26), is 
designated the medium of deliverance, this expression has a 
direct analogy rather with Peter (comp. § 44, b) than in the 
Pauline Epistles; but the way in which this meaning of 
baptism is thought to be brought about is yet quite Pauline. 
For the iraXiffYei/eaia is but another expression for the new 
creation effected in baptism ; and if Baur, p. 340, declares it 
a determination foreign to Paul to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with baptism, then that is plainly not correct, according 

* Faith, wMch condacts to eternal life, ia quite Pauline— oonfidenoe nating 
0& Ghriat aa the Mediator of aalyation (L i 16 : fnwrtvut W mhrf\ a oonfidenoe 
which, aoooiding to iii 18 (4 U XftM 'l«rM?), fint giTea the fnU aaminnoe of 
aalyation, or a confidence giren to God, the author of aalration (II. L 12 ; Tit 
iiL 8). That irS^nt 4 U Xf$^ in II. iii 16 appears to stand for £uth, in the 
senae of 1 107, a, has, according to S 82^ d, footnote 12, its analogies even in the 
earlier Epistles, when, likewise, that earlier idea of fiuth oocors along with the 
idea of it stamped in the doctrine of jnstification. nUrn oooora much more 
frequently, no doabt, co-ordinated with lore and other Ghristiiii graces (L i 
14, ii 16 ; II. i 18, iii. 10 ; Tit ii 2), as in the earlier Epistles (comp. f 106, 6; 
footnote 6), so also with loTC preceding (I. iv. 12), or righteousness (II. ii 22), 
or righteousness and piety (I. li. 11). But, on the one hand, L i 6, where 
faith is expressly designated the aource of lo?e, ahows that there is not neces* 
sarily any logical co-ordinations intended in such enumerations ; and, on the 
other hand, it may seem doubtfrd whether we ought not to think, in most of 
these passages, of the grace of fidelity, for which v-iWir stands, I. t. 12 ; IL ir. 7 
(comp. «^rr«f, I. i 12, iii. 11 ; II. ii 2, 18). In our Epistles also, according to 
1 107, c, the religious moral character of faith is quite differentiy emphssiaed. 
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to § 84^ a? But Grod has ponied out the Holy Spirit through 
Christ (ver. 6), and He dwells in us (IL i 14). He is the 
Spirit of prophecy (L iv. 1 ; comp. the vpo^viretai : i 1 8, 
iv. 14), but above all, in truly Pauline fashion, He is the 
Principle of renewal (Tit. iii. 5 : avaKaoftoa-i^ ; comp. Bom. 
xiL 2 ; CoL iii 1 0), and of the new Christian life, because He 
works the power and the love and the sound mind in man 
needful thereto (IL L 7), and enables him to fulfil his calling 
courageously (ver. 14).' Here also Situuoavpfi is finally and 
really bestowed by grace (Li 9 ; n. iv. 8 ; Tit i 8), if also it 
has to be ever more perfectly realized by a ready striving after 
it (L VL 11 ; n. iL 22). But divine grace itself also draws 
us, as do also the Holy Scriptures when rightly understood 

^ Beference is, to be sure, made in oar pusage to delivenmce from destraetion, 
not in 80 far as the guilt of sin inflicts that on men, bat in so &r as the sinful 
condition of the pre-Christian life (rer. 8) iuTolyes that; bat Eph. iL 6-8 is 
quite analogous, and in the earlier Epistles also the new creation is quite as 
necessaiy for salyation as is justification. It would no doubt be un-Pauline, if 
in rer. 7 justification appeared as the result of the deUrerance effected by the 
new birth (rer. 6), or of the gift of the Spirit (yer. 6 ; comp. Ffleiderer, p. 476 
[E. T. ii 208]) ; but this connection of thought is by no means indicated. 
Bather there is introduced in the clause denoting intention only the reference 
to justification, because the obtaining eternal life (which is here, according to 
note 0, the coirelatlye of tmmfM^ yer. 6} is here to be designated as the child's 
portion, which in the real Pauline way can be shared by those adopted on the 
ground of their adoption. The position of justification after the new birth 
inyolyes here, therefore, as little as 1 Cor. yL 11 or Bph. ii 16, 16, a logical 
consegtiens/ but it is no doubt possible that both are considered independent 
acts of God's grace, standing in no causal connection (comp. § 84, d^ footnote 
18 ; I 101, a). Bitschl, iL p. 834 f., comes essentislly to the same result, 
though he in a surprising way, p. 833, questions the reference of x^m^m to 
baptism, and explains the passage by Old Testament parallels not hinted at in 
the least 

' The Spirit is plainly meant by the power of God, by which He Himself 
helps the Christians to suffer for the gospel (yer. 8), and to execute their 
calling (yer. 12), and therefore the grace of God may also be directly designated 
as that which communicates strength to us (iL 1), and God Himself as He who 
helps those to repentance who haye gone astray (yer. 25). On the other hand, 
Christ may also be designated as He who strengthens Christians (I. L 12 ; II. 
iy. 17), whose helpful company is on that account asked (II. iy. 22) for the new 
life of the Spirit (comp. 8 36, 5). Only once, it is true, is the specifically 
Christian tlwtf^ (vt characterized as a life in feUowship with Christ (II. iiL 12 : 
c» X^TM *lfi#«tf ; comp. 8 84, &), and loye is twice characterised as 4 l» X^«rvf 
'le#fv (I. L 14 ; II. L 13) ; but that the whole rich circle of thoughts, which in 
Faulinism has been built round this idea, is cunent in our Epistles, II. iL 11, 12| 
shows where the final liying with Christ and reigning with Christ is made 
dependent on dying with Him (comp. § 84, c). 
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(11. iii 16), to the denial of aaipeia (or aSucla; comp. XL 
ii 19) and tcoa-fUKal hnJOvfdai, i,e, of the pre-Christian sinful 
life, as also to ct^powo^ luii Sucaifn)^ xal eva-ePm ^p (Tit. 
ii 11, 12). That eva-ifieia, which must form the 'deepest 
basis of all living acceptably to God, is here associated with 
righteousness, will be easily understood, according to § 107, e. 
But the preceding idea of trm^poawri^ ie. moral self-govern- 
ment, which keeps the desires (II. iv. 3) under control (comp. 
i 7 : wveOfia a-m^povi^rfuni), is peculiar to our Epistles.* 

(iQ With the earnest exhortation to verify wholesome 
doctrine by a normal Christian moral life, is intimately con- 
nected the importance of good works in our Epistles ; and this 
is by no means un-Pauline in itself, if one does not, with Baur, 
p. 341, assert that the essence of Christianity is placed in 
theuL Bather it is most truly Pauline that, while man in his 
pre-Christian state (Tit i 1 6) is incapable of any good works, 
he is first equipped for them by Christianity (iii. 1 ; IL ii 21, 
iii 1 7 ; oomp. 2 Cor. ix. 8), and inclined to them, inasmuch 
as Christ's own people are as to their nature a people ^tiXMrif^ 
KoX&v Spywv (Tit. ii 14), and the leader of the Church is a 
Tviro^ KoK&v ipywv (ii 7; comp. L iv. 12).*® To trace all 

* It is demanded not only of the bishopfl (I. iii 2 ; Tit L 8), but also of old 
and yonng men (ii 2, 6), and aboye aU of women (iL 6 ; L ii 9 ; comp. IL 
iii 6). With this are connected also the repeated exhortations to sobriety (I. 
iii 2, 11 ; Tit ii 2) and temperance (i 8), especially from ezoessiye use of 
wine (i 7, ii 8 ; I. iii 8, 8). In the earlier Epistles wm^fwut stands, 2 Cor. 
V. 18, only for a sound mind in opposition to insanity, and Bom. zii 8 for a 
healthy modesty in self-estimation. A kindred idea is itynim^ which at times 
designates moral purity generally (I« iv. 12, y. 22), at oUier times it is used 
with reference to sins of the flesh in particular, as § Si, d, £9otnote 14 (I. t. 2 ; 
Tit ii 6). On the contrary, kyttuftit is connected with ^mpfrvn, according to 
I. ii 15, and according to II. ii 21, it can be realized by abstinence from all 
undeanness, especially of the fidse teachers and of those who have fallen away. 
Only L ▼• 10 ate Christians called simply Syw, On the other side, again, 
0tfMmtt ie. what is honourable and dignified in the exhibition of Christian 
morality, is connected with %Mfi%m (I. ii. 2 ; comp. Phil. iy. 8). It is also 
required of old men (Tit ii 2), as also of children (I. iii 4), of the deacons and 
their wiyes (iii 8, 11), as also of the teachers of the Church (Tit ii 7). 
Regarding external things, especially in clothing (I. ii 9), »i*fu§f occurs 
(Ui 2). 

1* Moreoyer, nmxk Ifym appears to occur not only in this general sense (L 
▼. 25), but also specially for deeds of love, for which women (y. 10 ; oomp. 
ii 10), the rich (yi 18), and ayen all Christians are to be distinguished (Tit 
iii 8, 14). As the Christian cardinal yirtue, namely loye^ appears here^ which 
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salvatioD, as is done in the earlier Epistles, to the grace of 
God, does not exclude the idea that the perfecting of salvation 
continiies dependent on men's conduct. And doubtless, just 
as in the earlier Epistles, it is in the first place abiding in the 
faith (aei^Oijirerai • . • iitv yi^bmirw ip irUrreC)^ but at the same 
time perseverance in the Christian life (L ii 15), the faithful 
discharging of the special caUing given to the individual 
(iv. 16 : Tot/To troi&nf • . • aeavrov awreisi), and in particular 
patience in suffering (XL iL 10, comp. with w. 11, 12), by 
which salvation is attained (comp. § 98, h). Hence, if the 
Scriptures are able to lead to crmrrfpla through their power to 
teach and nourish, that presupposes that faith teaches to 
understand them aright (iii 15, 16). Just so is the obtain- 
ing of eternal life (L i 16) made dependent on faith, and that 
life appears, vi 12, as the reward of the fight which faith has 
to fight for its verification, especially in these times of danger 
(comp. § 107, h).^ From the point of view of such retribu- 
tion, godliness may be represented as gain (L vL 6), and as 
bringing profit (comp. 1 Cor. xiii 3, xv. 32) ; but also not in 
80 far it merits anything, but iA so far it has a promise of 
this (comp. Eph. vi 3), and of the future life (L iv. 8), on the 

is hence (I. L 5) the end aimed at (comp. rer. 8) in the warning agsinst 
Inf M rn^MmXtm^ whioh, i 14, ii. 15, iv. 12, II. i 18, is mentioned along with r/rrif 
as the most necessaiy (comp^ note h, footnote 6), which before all others the Holy 
Spirit works in man (L 7), and which is elsewhere specially emphasized among the 
Christian virtaes (iL 22). As indications of this, there appear here also Imtitm 
(I. iii. 8 ; Tit iii 2 ; comp. PhiL ir. 6), which avoids eveiy occasion for 
contention and quarrelling (I. iii. 8 ; Tit IL 2 : MfutxH ; comp. II. ii. 22, 24 ; Tit 
i. 7), ^fmimt (IL ii 25 ; Tit iii. 2), and fu^f^y^ (IL iii 10, iy. 2), which 
suppresses wrath (L ii 8 ; Tit i 7) and every outbreak of it (I. iii 8 ; Tit 
i 7), hospitality (Tit i. 8 ; L iii 2 ; oomp. y. 10), and all covetousness (L iii 
8 ; IL iii 2^ which excludes all greediness of gain (I. iii 8 ; Tit i 7 ; comp. 
the exhortation to contentment, L vi 6-8), and intercession for all men (L ii 1, 
y. 5), comp. § 98, b, 

u This reminds one of the way in which Paul has elsewhere found the doctrine 
of retribution to be reconcilable with hit doctrine of grace (§ 98, d), and thus it 
IS, II. ii. 5, expressly said that the crown of victoiy will only then be given 
when one fights nftifUHt snd, according to iv. 8, the Righteous Judge will give 
the crown which rewards human righteousness (comp. § 65, c) to those who have 
faithfully fought the good fight through (comp. also I. i 18 ; IL ii 8, 4, and 
therewith 2 Cor. x. 4), and in consequence have earnestly looked for His 
appearing. Kitsehl's (ii p. 118) idea, that here, in correlation with the human 
Smmmt^mi, there is a change in the divine, is quite uigustified, as it is supported 
simply by dogmatic opinions of his own. 
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giound of which alone trouble and shame may be endured 
(yer. 10).^' But retributive judgment is also determined by 
works (II. iv. 14; comp. 2 Cor. zi 15), and, iL 12, stress is 
laid on the equivalent of this, with plain allusion to a saying 
of Christ (Matt. x. 33). Although all this cannot be called 
un-Pauline, it must yet be conceded that this bringing of 
the doctrine of retribution' into strong prominence reminds 
one rather, as even the accord with Christ's sayings shows, 
of the type of early apostolic teaching (comp. § 61, d; 
57, b). Especially the way in which, according to II. L 16, 
18, Christ will admit him to mercy who has practised mercy, 
reminds strongly of Jas. ii 13. 

§ 109. The Church and the Management of the Community. 

In spite of the universality of God's saving wiU, our Epistles 
acknowledge an election and a calling of the individual (a). But 
the Church is no longer the fellowship of the elect ; these form 
only the indestructible stock of the Church (b). The apostle's 
del^ates guide the community by exhortation and instruction, 
by doctrine, and especially by care in keeping the doctrine pure 
in the future (c). The management of the relations of the 
community depends, above aU, on the appointment of office- 
bearers, bishops, and deacons, and on discipline over it (d). 

(a) In the true Pauline way (comp. § 88, 89), the apostle- 
ship seems, in Tit. i 1, to be appointed to nourish faith in 
Ood's elect by the effectual power of the preaching of the 
gospel (a7ro0'ToXo9 . • . Karh irUm,v iKkrjtcT&v Oeov), as it 

" The passages I. iiL 18 and vi 9 appear remarkable. According to the 
former, the faithful discharge of a special calling (•< imxSs hMuv^vrts) wins a 
good stagey i.e. not certainly a higher stage of blessedness (Ffleiderer, p. 479 
[E. T. ii. 212]), but a stage by which one steps np to deliverance (comp. iv, 16). 
But while it is added immediately, mmi wt)JJi9 ^mffn^imf iv wl^ru^ it is clear that 
that deals with the confirmation of faith, its confidence grows with its confirma- 
tion np to completeness. According to the other passage, they who employ 
their riches aright store np a good foundation for the future, proceeding on 
which, as it were, they may reach some day the reward of eternal life (comp. 
yer. 12). But that at the last judgment, when the possession of eternal life 
will be decided, inquiry wiU be made for works, the earlier Epistles also teach 
(§ 98, e) ; the form of expression in our passage is evidently ruled by the play of 
thought, that he who uses aright his treasures gathers for himself treasures in 
heaveUi and it evidently re-echoes a saying of Christ (Matt vL 20). 
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is also, according to 11. ii 10, the business of an apostle to 
work for the perfecting of the salvation of the elect^ As the 
calling appears also, i 9, as the first step towards the realization, 
and along with that, as the token and earnest of the election, 
this calling, as proceeding from God, is called holy {Kohiffwi 
Kktiaei aytef), and warrants eternal life (L vi 12). Here also 
is Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God (IL i 1 ; 
Tit L 1 ; comp. 1. i 1 : tear hrvrar^v Beov), because Christ 
placed him in His Staxovia for the purpose designated (L 1 12).' 
The more decidedly the special Pauline doctrine of election is 
thus brought into prominence, it is the less likely that our 
Epistles should teach a universalism irreconcilable with it, as 
Baur, p. 347, supposes. But in the passage L ii 4, the refer- 
ence to God's gracious will, which at least intended salvation 
for all men, simply accounts for an intercession which excludes 
no one (w« 1-3), but cannot on that account mean a purpose 
of election determining salvation, as it is also made to lean on 
the unity of God and of the Sedeemer appointed by Him 
(ver. 5), quite as the real Pauline universalism of the divine 
purpose of salvation (Bom. iii 29). On the contrary, iv. 10, 
a distinction is expressly made between the sense in which 
God is the trfoirip of all men, and that in which He is the o-omfp 
of the (elect) believers (ji^Kurra 7riar&v) ; and this can consist 
only in thicf, that He is really for the latter what He might 
be according to His love for the former (ii 4). Finally, in 

^ Whether, II. L 9, the diyine predefltmation (itfiitftg) nfera to the appoint- 
ment of the indiTidnal to aalTation, or only to the eternal pnipoee of God 
generaUy, may appear doabtM, although the express opposition to one's own 
works, and the whole context, which is to give certainty to the individnal, that 
God as the resolt of the calling, which foUowed on the ground of His own eternal 
porpoee, wiU g^ve to him the power to discharge the duty laid on him, decide 
oondnsiTely for the first interpretation. If, I. r. 21, mention is made of Ua.i»t») 
MyytXm, Uktmrit stands here in the sense of chosen, as Bom. xtL 18. 

* It is in harmony with the Panline doctrine of the divine foreknowledge 
(comp. 8 88, e), when it is said that Christ counted the former hlasphemer and 
perseoator (comp. 1 Cor. xr. 9) as faithful, because He knew that he did it 
in ignoiance (I. L 12, 18), as he witnesses of himself also, II. L 8, that he 
had senred God from his fcre&thers with a pure conscience. That naturally 
does not exclude the idea, that it was in rirtue of grace and mercy, if Christ, 
notwithstanding the greatness of his guilt, accepted him for an apostie (I. L 18, 
14) ; yea, even that mercy was shown to him, the chief of sinners (comp. Eph. 
iii 8), for the purpose that for all time coming he might be regarded as a pattern 
(w. 15, 18). 
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the passage Tit. ii 11, the waaiv av0pwrois is simply to set 
forth the paedagogic intention of the divine revelation of sal- 
vation as binding on all classes and orders, according to the 
special prescriptions for them individoally, w. 1—10. 

(&) In the earlier Epistles, the commnnity consists only of 
those plainly elected (comp. § 92, a, footnote 2). In the 
passage IL iL 20, on the other hand, the statement is applied 
to the house of God, t.e. the Church,' that in that house 
there are very different vessels, and there is in particular 
laid down a fundamental diflference between those who are for 
honourable and those for dishonourable use (comp. Soul iz. 
21). But that the cKewri w rifi^^ are really the elect, and 
that these, therefore, form but a part of the community (even 
though its proper foundation-stone), is undoubtedly implied in 
the connection with ver. 19.^ Hence this foundation-stone 
bears the inscription : *' The Lord knows them that are His," 
as, according to note a, footnote 2, evezy election rests on the 
divine foreknowledge ; while the other inscription points to the 
truth, that the subjective security of belonging to this founda- 
tion consists only in steady separation from all unrighteousness 
(the aicewf ek artfiiav ; comp. ver. 2 1), the objective rests on 
the divine election. The reason for this diveigence from the 
earlier Paulinism lies clearly in the experiences which our 
Epistles presuppose. Cases had occurred of individuals 

* According to I. iii 16, the Chnrcli {UnXnwm rw eUS, as iii 6, ▼. 16, is said of 
single churches) is the «!«•# 0uS, f.e. bat not in the sense of the temple of God, 
from %92, a (Baiir, p. 842), but the household of Ood (comp. Eph. ii. 19 : MairM 
BUS), in which God is the master of the house (II. ii 21 : it^^rimt), and the 
bishops act as His stewards (Tit i 7 : •tm$fifut Btw, as 1 Cor. It. 1, ix. 17). In 
another relation the oollectiye commnnity is spoken of as the peculiar people of 
God(ii 14 : kmis ri^tvritf ; comp. § 46, a), but this rests simply on His Mftptirnt. 

* The customary interpretation of this verse (comp. even yet Pfleiderer, p. 409 
[£. T. ii. 201X the conseqnences drawn from it by him do not hence quite cone* 
spond) overlooks the fact that, in contrast to those whose faith may be overtunied 
by fain teachers (ver. 18), the foundation of God nevertheless standing firm 
(i /»f fr«f #nfi«r h/^XtH m 9u¥ Umun), can only be that portion of the community 
to whom any such Imrfimw is not possible, because it is preserved through aU 
temptations on the ground of election. In this figure the Church, just as § 92, 6, 
is regarded as a building of God ; but the application of it, according to which the 
immoveable foundation is no longer Christy but the fellowship of the elect, results 
from this, that only the elect oompoae tlie unchangeable portion of the com- 
munity, and it oonesponds to the idea» likewise answering to the position of the 
times, according to which the Church is no longer the receiver, but the guardian 

of the truth (I. iii 16 : rnXtf mmi X^fmimfUL T. JU«#.). 
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having turned from the right way and followed Satan (T. v. 1 5), 
had been taken hj the devil ^ in his snares (II. ii 26), that 
individuals, even after the sharpest means of correction (comp. 
1 Cor. V. 6) had been applied to them (I. L 20)^ had yet gone 
completely away from the truth (IL iL 17, 18), and a falling 
away even yet greater w(i8 to be feared, when once the 
docfoines of devils prophesied (L iv. 1) appeared. But every 
sectary, who turned away all correction^ thereby condemned 
himsdf as an irreclaimable sinner (Tit. iii. 10, 11). It was 
thus clear that all the members of the' community were not 
elect ; that there were those in the community who, by their 
falling away, showed themselves as ortcewf ck arifAiav? 

(c) The situation of the Pastoral Epistles brings this about, 
that, along with Paul, his disciples especially appear as leaders 
of the community, commissioned by him.^ As such, they 
receive from him instructions how they are to exhort old and 
young men, old and young women^ (the latter by means of older 

' In contradistinction to the Epistles of the captivity (§ 104, h, footnote 4), 
therefore, both names occur again. It is peculiar to onr Epistles that ^sdfitXt 
usually oocun as an a^jectiTe (I. iuL 11 ; IL iiL 8 ; Tit. iL 8 : oalunnious), and 
accor^gly, also, L iiL 6, 7, as an appeUatiye, the calumniator, as neither mf!fm 
nor #Mi2i«yt«f permits a natural reference to the deyiL According to iy. 1, tiie 
deyil, by the agency of his irnvftmrm vxim (Im/mwi^, seeks to mislead belieyers 
to make them fedl away. 

* How the original relation of these members to the community was thought 
of in our Epistles, and how it was explained in consequence with the Pauline 
idea of calling, an idea which was no longer to be held firmly in its technical 
sense (§ 88), on these points we find no hint. 

'As Paul is a USXHeuS {Tit i. 1), sols Timothy a UiXH »if/«ir(II. ii 24; 
comp. PhiL L 1 ; Col. iv. 12), a hmmnn 'lnov X/«rr«tf (L iv. 6 ; II. iy. 5 ; comp, 
CoL i 7, It. 7), who stands in the warfare of Christ (I. i. 18 ; II. ii. 8), or in 
the work of God (IL ii 16). On the other hand, Mftt^t rtS ei«v, I. yi 11, 
according to the exhortation following, and II. iii. 17, appears to designate only 
the Christian standing in generaL But that 1 Timothy, in contradistinction 
from the other two Epistles, would already make yalid in the person of Timothy 
episcopal primacy (Pfleiderer, p. 471 ff. [£• T. ii 204]), is in no way established, 
especially the full powers of the disciples of the apostles are in part yet more 
comprehensiye in the two other Epistles. 

' Women are to be eig'oined to take care that by willing subjection to their 
husbands, by loye to husband and child, by modesty and hospitality, the word 
of God be not blasphemed (Tit ii. 4, 5). Quite as, § 94, d, public appearances 
are forbidden to them as inconsistent therewith (I. ii 11, 12), and praying in 
public in the church (which appears therefore to have been tied to no office) was 
reeeryed for men, who had to be in the right frame and composure for it (yer. 8). 
This subjection of women, howeyer, is not only grounded on this, as § 94, c, that 
the man was first created (ver. 18), but also on this, that the woman first fell by 
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women ; oomp. note d), on the ground of wholesome doctrine, 
(Tit ii 1-6 ; I. v. 2), and equally so the different orders in 
the community.* But, above all, their task is hil^a/rKoKAa 
(I. iv. 13, 16, vi 2 ; Tit ii 7 ; comp. IL iv. 2 : BiSaxf). On 
the ground of the x^^P^ given him (I. iv. 14; II. i. 6), 
Timothy has to preach the word (IL iv. 2 ; comp. i 8) ; he 
does the work of an evangeUst (iv. 5 ; comp. Eph. iv. 11). 
Naturally it is required throughout that the disciple follow the 
doctrines of the master, is guided by them in aU his teaching 
(I. iv. 6 ; II. iii 10, 14). But the most important interest of 
our Epistles is how doctrine is to be kept pure for the future in 
the Church, which is the pillar and ground of the truth (I. iii 
1 5). The work of teaching is no longer henceforth to con- 
tinue left to the free exercise of the gifted (as § 92, c), but the 
disciples of the apostles are to look out for trustworthy men, 
and these they are to commission with the work of teaching, 
just as the apostles had commissioned their disciples with it 
(comp. the irapaOriieti : L vL 20 ; Hi 14), that these may be 
capable to bear the burden of the further development of the 
truth (II. ii 2) ; by this attention would naturally be given to 
the formal talent for teaching. Further, to secure the entrance 
into the community of men thus commissioned with the 

temptation (Ter. 14 ; comp. moreoyer, 2 Ck>r. zL 8). Their clothing is to be 
modest and simple, their ornaments to consist of good works (Tit ii 8 ; I. ii. 9, 
10). Their special life- task is TtMfynU (yer. 16), in the dischaige of which, 
apart from their general Christian daty (U» /«i/Nvr«r . . . wmffeimt), they haye 
to pursae the completion of salyation, without seeking a circle of work beyond 
their sphere (comp. yy. 11, 12). When it is desired, y. 4, that the yonnger 
women should marry, bear children, and keep house, in order to escape eyil 
repute, it is indicated, yer. 16, that cases had occurred when these were by no 
means without foundation, and that therefore the exhortation to many had the 
same motiye, as § 96, h. Oyer against such experiences generally, the high 
estimation of celibacy seems to haye giyen occasion to a consideration of its 
dangers, and accordingly, as being according to nature, marriage had to be more 
strongly emphasised. The prohibition of marriage is, I. iy. 8, expressly branded 
as a deyilish error. 

* I. yi 17-19 shows how the rich are to be instructed in humility and a good 
use of their property ; Tit. ii. 9, 10, I. yi 1, how slayes are to honour Chris- 
tianity byreyerence, obedience, and fidelity. £yen already, notice is taken, 
yi 2, of the circumstance that slayes regarded their bdieying masters as on a 
footing of equality with them as Christian brethren in a wrong way, and it is 
enjoined on them, quite in a Pauline sense, that they do them seryice all the 
more zealously, in a way really benefiting them (oomp. Eph. yi 7), because 
they are bound to them in faith and loye (comp. Fhilem. 11-16). 
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office of teaching, it is required to have regard to capacity to 
teach in the election of bishops (L iiL 2 ; comp. IL iL 24 : 
iiSaxTuco^), and to prefer those presbyters who are active in 
teaching (L y. 17), so that evermore the offices of teaching 
and guiding the church may lie on the same persons, and 
mutually support each other, as the right guiding of the 
Church can come only on the ground of pure doctrine (Tit. 
ii 1). It is hence required of the bishop, that he hold 
firmly the faithful word in conformity with the (received) 
doctrine (L 9). 

(c2) To the management of the relations of the community 
belongs generally the care of the right appointment of office- 
bearers.^® That the elders of the congregation are those 
who here bear the Pauline name of hrUricoiroi (PhlL i 1), is 
plainly proved by Tit i 6, 7 (comp. Acts zx. 28 with ver. 17). 
That a course of church development has been run is shown 
by this, that warnings are given against the putting neophytes 
into office, as these may very easily be led astray through 
pride by any such preference (I. iii 6). The leaders of the 
church, in so far as they discharge the duties of their office 
by way of a calUng, are allowed, and for the same reason as 
1 Cor. ix., to be supported by the church (v. 17, 18). The 
assistants of the apostle are to exercise discipline over the 
presbjrters, sharp but light ; they are to be caiitious in the 
ohoice, but unrelenting in discipline (v. 19-22). From ver. 
22 it is dear that presbyters were to be ordained by the 
laying on of hands, as they had themselves been ordained by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery and of the 

^* At Crete (Tit i 6)i even at the first institation of elders, just as in the 
church at Ephesns, which had long had her m'ftrfiyrtfM (Acts xx. 17), the case of 
a later election is already kept in yiew (I. iii. 1, 2). There the apostle's assistant 
acted quite independentiy on the command of the apostle ; here also the direc- 
tions giyen him as to the qualifications for office in the Chnrch show that he had 
«t least to manage the election of the congregation, and to goide to the right 
men. The qualifications for a bishop (L iiL 2-7 ; Tit. i 6-9) are, in the first 
place, Christian morality in general; for those elected are to have a spotless 
character within the chnrch and ontside it ; they must also have shown that 
they can manage weU their own house to be able to manage the Church of God. 
Those whose children are unbelieving or disobedient, or lead a licentious life. 
Are shut out from office in the church. If it is required of office-bearers that 
they are to be such as have been but once married (I. ilL 2, 12, ▼. 9 ; Tit. L 6), 
T^gard is had to the stain of incontinence, which in the consciousness of the time 
clung to a second marriage. 
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apostle (iv. 14; IL L 6).^^ In like manner, as the qualifica- 
tions for the office of a bishop, are those for the office of a 
deacon discussed, L iii. 8-13 (comp. § 106, a). In the 
appointment of deacons there is similarly a careful scrutiny 
necessary (ver. 10), in which, in particular, regard is to be 
had even to their wives (ver. 11), as they must in many 
ways assist them. Widows also belong to the officials of 
the church, and for their appointment directions are given 
(L v. 9-16). The oversight of the female portion of the 
congregation seems to have been handed over to them 
(comp. lit ii 4)." 

§ 110. The Church's Confessum. 

The last times, during which severe dangers threaten faith 
and Christian morality, and even fresh trials are appointed to 
patience, are at hand (a). The Church, however, looks for the 
appearing of her adored divine Lord, who will execute judg- 
ment, and bring her into His heavenly kingdom (6). The 
expressions about it already assume in our Epistles the 
stereotyped form of the Church's confession that had sprung 
up from Paul's preaching (c). Even in their great doxologies, 

^ It follows also from "hoik passages, that by the laying on of hands, which, 
according to § 41, c2^ is to be Tegaided as the symbol of the pnyer connected 
therewith, the gifts which fit one for the office were really given ; and this 
Ritschl, pp. 886, 887, seems to overlook. And this does not contradict 1 Cor. 
ziL 11, when, on the ground of gifts already possessed by them (comp. Acts tL 8, 
and therewith § 41, c), they have been designated for tiie office by the words of 
prophets, to which there is reference, I. L 18, iv. 14 ; and only increased capacity 
for the special office to be steadily ezecnted by them is given by ordination. 

^' These widows were to be at least sixty years old, to have been married bat 
once, to be of good report, and to be approved by good works (I. v. 9, 10). 
Tonng widows are expressly excluded, as they are in danger either to break 
the solemn pledge to Christ in their calling by a second marriage (vv. 11, 12), 
or in the unmarried state to faU again into the temptations of fleshly lusts 
working in them (w. 14, 16). Even from their youth directly this position and 
activity may become dangerous to them (ver. 18). According to ver. 16, only 
those widows seem to have a right to church, support who have no connections 
to care for them. On the contrary, what is spoken of, I. v. 8-8, is simply the 
appointed supporting of widows, who are the ordinary objects of church charity. 
And even these shaU have a claim only if they are r«illy quite alone {Urms 
X^f^\ u^d on that account quite helpless (vv. 8, 4, 8), and also only if they are 
worthy of support on the part of the church, and do not trifle with it by an 
immoral life (w. 6-7). 
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Paulinism is expressed in the liturgical form of the Church's 
confession (cC). 

(a) The Ghorch existed even in the pre-Messianic age 
(Tit ii 12 : o vvv atAv = o aUbv oiro^), which bears the 
character of the earthly in its opposition to the divine 
(I. VL 17 ; IL iv. 10 ; comp. also L iv. 8 : ^ m)v (Jw^ teal 
fj fi^KKova-a). The last times (parepoi Kaipot) are at hand, 
and vdU bring with them, in consequence of temptation 
from seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils (comp. 
§ 63, c), a great falling away from the fedth (L iv. 1 ; II. 
iv. 3, 4)} The last days will be specially severe, in 
which a frightful corruption of morals will gain ground, 
which will even hide itself under a cloak of godliness (iii 
1-5); and these days will the readers not only see, as is 
evident from the instructions (L iv. 3-5) and exhortations 
(IL iii 5) given them regarding these days, but their pre- 
cursors are even already appearing (w. 6-8). The hardships 
of the last times expected by Paul, according to § 98, a, 
assume then, conformably to the point of view of our EpisUes, 
the form of severe imperilling of the pure faith and moral 
life. That, however, does not exclude the idea that bodily 
hardships also await the Christian. If, iii. 12, reference is 
made generally to the actual necessity of suffering for the 
Christian (comp. § 62, V), this suffering appears, il 12, quite 

^ If the doctrines of devils (I. iv. 1), wHcli in principle forbade marriage and 
the use of foods (yer. 8), seem to be r^;aTded as appearing only in the fdtore, 
yet a fidse asceticism mast have been already in the sphere of vision of onr 
Epistles (I. iv. 8 : n ^m/utrMn y»/t9m^tm ; comp. t. 28 ; Tit L 14 : itrtXmi 
Mpmitmf). If, in opposition to that, it is maintained that to the pure all things 
are pnre (Tit i 15), and that everything has been given to men by God for 
their nse (I. vi 17 ; comp. iy. 8), that is exactly the fundamental principle of 
Christian freedom in things indifferent, as defended by Paul (comp. § 98, c). Bnt 
above all, as it is there asserted, that everything was created good by God, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if only it is received with thanksgiving (iv. 8, 4). 
Only it may appear strange that, according to ver. 6, food is sanctified only by 
the word of God and prayer. But for the Christian (ver. 8), who is to be conse- 
crated in his whole life, the question is not, therefore, whether a thing is pure and 
good, bat whether it is consecrated, by which alone is it of the same kind with 
him as one consecrated. If, now, the ifrtt^t (comp. ii 1) can be nothing else 
than the thanksgiving required, w. 8, 4, by which the Christian on his part 
makes the food to be consecrated, then the word of God can only be the word 
of blessing uttered at the creation (Gen. i. 29), by which God, on His part, 
appointed the food for man, and hence made the use of it to be well-pleasing to 
Him. 

VOL. IL K 
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as § 86, c, as a result of living fellowship with Christ, and 
so, along with tt^oti^ and ay din], inrofjLovi] appears as a charac- 
teristic grace of Christians (Tit. ii. 2 ; II. iii. 10 ; L vL 11 : 
trpavirdBeui)? But the harder the times were, the more firmly 
was the Church to grasp for herself what she expects in the 
future on the ground of faith (Tit ii 13). 

(6) The receiver of the Epistle will presumably yet survive 
till the appearing of Christ, as he is to keep himself without 
blame to it (I. vi 14) ; and he is conjured by it Mthfully to 
discharge his office (II. iv. 1). It will follow at the time 
appointed of €rod (I. vi. 15 : Kcupdii IBioisi), as did the pro- 
clamation of the salvation given at His first appearing (Tit. 
i. 3 ; I. ii. 6), and the latter is thus designated hrv^veia just 
as is His last (II. i 10). With it comes the day of judgment 
(17 iKelvri fifjApai i 12, 18, iv. 8; comp. § 64, l\ on which Christ, 
as the judge of the living and the dead (iv. 1, 8), assigns retribu- 
tion (comp. i. 16, 18, iv. 14) ; with it also begins the heavenly 
kingdom of Christ (iv. 1, 18), wherefore all who dare hope 
to be delivered in it rejoice at His appearing (ver. 8). In t^e 
Epistles of the Imprisonment we have already seen the idea 
of the earlier Epistles, according to which, in the perfected 
kingdom of God, Christ's mediatorship ceased, disappeared 
(§ 103, &); the perfected kingdom has here already become 
entirely a kingdom of Christ, who, at the appearing of His 
gloiy (comp. § 98, a), is expressly designated as our great 
God and Saviour (Tit. ii 13), — ^a fact which Gess, p. 230, 
Schenkel, p. 357, question in vain; and He is adored with a 
doxology (II. iv. 18), which Schenkel, p. 358, will refer to 
God. It is His name which the Church confesses and invokes 
(iL 19, 22), which along with God (iv. 1 ; comp. iL 14) and 
His elect angels (I. v. 21) are taken to witness. All 
this finds its example even in what the earlier Epistles 
teach of Christ's Kvpvomi^ (§ 76, J) ; yet the way is peculiar 
to our Epistles, in which, II. i 18, il 19, icvpio^ is used 

' In the Second Epiatle to Timothy especially, corresponding to its sitoation, 
is the duty to suffer for the gospel expressly emphasized (i 8, ii. 8, iv. 6), in 
which Panl has giyen an example (ii 9, 10, iii. 11). As for magistrates, on the 
other hand, by whom these sufferings are as a matter of fact appointed, not only 
la obedience to them required (Tit. iii 1), as in § 94, a, but also intercession for 
them, which seems eren already to hare been a practice of the Church, according 
to L il 1, 2. 
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of Grod and of Christ quite close to each other (comp. I. 
vi 15).* 

(c) With the exception of the terms, already explained 
note h, designating the divine glory of the exalted Christ 
-who is to appear again, one searches in vain in our Epistles 
for dogmatic utterances about His person. On the contrary, 
in the designation of His coming into the world (I. i 16), 
as an Epiphany analogous to His second coming (II. i. 10), 
the representation of Him as a pre-existent person has found 
its plastic expression. Of the facts of His historical life. His 
resurrection and descent from the seed of David (ii 8) are 
connected in a way so aphoristic and complete, and introduced 
with the solemn fivtffioveve, that this must already have been 
a stereotyped form, by which the Church made good her fiedth 
in the Messiahship of Jesus.^ In the passage L iii 16, we 

' In some passages, as II. ii. 7, 14, iii 11, iy. 17, one may donbt whether 
• zufft is meant for God or Christ ; bat in L 16, 18, ii 19, 22, 24, iy. 8, 14, 18, 
22, it stands qnite certainly for Christ, bat only in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. On the other hand, He is oeJled, I. i 14, II. i 8 : ^ »sfMf n/tSf ; 
I. yi. B,U: i nifut h/uif 'U^^g Xpt^ig, and I. i 2, 12, II. i 2 : Xpi^ig 'In^m i 
xvfut lifitSf ; the formola Mvfug 'inrm Xfttrig occors only fiye times in yery 
doabtfnl readings. GeneraUy, the names giyen to Christ show some yariatiens 
from § 76, a; § 100, c, footnote 8. The simple name of Jesns has qoite disap- 
peared, 'inrtvg Jiftwrig is certain only in II. ii 8, Tit ii 18, iii. 6, and with 
I »pfi§g ifUit it occors in the passages aboye cited. The simple i Xft^rig also 
occurs only I. y. 11 ; on the contrary, x^trig 'in^wg seems to be the most 
common. It is qnite certain I. i 15, ii 5, iy. 6, and always (nine times) in the 
formula It x^#rf *ln^w ; it may be also, in the eleyen passages where the codices 
wayer between 'inriSg Xft^rig and Xfi^rig *in^»Sg, be the reading most commonly 
to be preferred. Here, also, the one God is opposed to Christ, not, to be sore, as 
the one Lord, as § 76, c, § 100, c, footnote 8, but as the Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesos (I. ii 5), which, in fisust, comes to the same thing 
as Christ as Lord is the Bedeemer. It has to be therewith considered, that the 
unity of the Godhead is not made prominent in opposition to the Godhead of 
Christ, but to account for His uniform uniyersal purpose of loye (yer. 4, and 
therewith § 109, a). 

^ It is not, howeyer, to be oyerlooked that it is just these moments by which 
Paul, according to Rom. i S, 4 (comp. § 77, a, b), proyes the diyine Sonship of 
Christ, and that the passages depend directly on the Pauline GospeL The 
beautiful confession which Timothy had made before many witnesses (I. yi 12) 
can scarcely haye contained anything essentially different (comp. the Pauline 
ifuktyU, Bom. z. 9 ; Phii ii 11} ; and when it is said, yer. 18, that Christ 
witnessed the same before Pontius Pilate, one must therefore think of His 
confession of Hia Messiahship (Mark zy. 2). Also this reference to a historical 
fact in the life of Christ occurring in solemn adjurations, points to a form 
already fized, by which the Church justified her fundamental confession by an 
appeal to the first confessors of it 
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have undoubtedly, as the unrelated b^inning (read J9 instead 
of Oei^), and the triple pairs of short homophonous parallel 
sentences show, a fiagment of an old church hymn, by which 
the Church expresses her confession of Christ, and perhaps the 
6^7i€yovfiiha>9 is expressly to refer to it. ^E^aveponBi/i iv 
a-apKl, quite as the idea iiri^veui, points to a higher super- 
human subject, who previously did not exist iv aaptu, and 
just became visible in consequence of His coming iv aapxi 
The contrast of ip aapxl and hf mevfjutn is most naturally 
explained from Bom. i 3, 4 (§ 78, d), according to which, further, 
ituc(Mo6fi points to the justification of His claim to Messiah- 
ship given Him by the resurrection. By &j^ ayyiKoi^ one 
most natojally thinks of His entrance into the heavenly world 
when He appeared to the angeh as the Exalted One, while 
He was proclaimed as such to the nations on the earth(^ivi7pi^i7 
ip iOveaiv). To the faith which He found in the world 
(iv^arevOrf iv Kocrfup), corresponds conversely the glorification 
given Him in the divine So^ (§ 76, d), after He was exalted 
to heaven {aviki^OTi iv So^). Here, therefore, is the Church's 
confession, in which is embodied the sum of the mystery of 
salvation, as that confession grew from Pauline preaching. 

((2) With reference to Christ as our Lord and Mediator, 
God, in the opening words of our Epistles, in the ordinary 
apostolic way (§ 77, ft), is designated as Qeo^ irarrjp (L L 2 ; 
IL i 2; Tit L 4). He is the living God (I. iiL 15, iv. 10; 
comp. § 65, d), and the source of all life (vL 13 ; comp. Bom. 
iv. 1 7), the a^retiS^ 6eo9 (Tit L 2 ; comp. Bom. iii 4), and 
the fountain of all truth (Tit iL 10), the blessed God (I. 
vi 15), and the fountain of all blessedness (ill; comp. Tit 
il 13). The great doxologies, L i 17, vi 15, 16, are foreign 
to the Pauline methods of teaching elsewhere. God is here 
praised as the iiivf^ 6eo9 or St/i/aoTi;^ (comp. Bom. xvi 27 : 
jiimp ao^ ^^v)* ^ ^^^ fictavXeif^ r&v aldvav or ficuriXei^^ 
r&v fiaaikevovTiDV Koi Kvpu^ r&v Kvpiev6vT(DV, as the iUj^Oapra^ 
(comp. Bom. i 23), or He who alone possesses inmiortality, 
as the aoparoi (comp. Bom. i 20), or as He who dwells in 
imapproachable light, and can hence be seen by none. While, 
therefore, the individual expressions correspond to Pauline 
statements about God, yet their doxological construction and 
the correspondence of tlie main thought in both doxologies 
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point to a confession of the matchless gloiy of God, that has 
come to be in permanent liturgical use in the Church. It 
corresponds to the whole tendency of our Epistles, as these 
strive to fix the apostolic doctrine, as the Church's possession, 
that the individual form of doctrine which has been nowhere 
more sharply expressed than in Paulinism, should here pass 
into the general form of Church confession. 



PAET FOURTH. 



THE EARLY APOSTOUC DOCTRINAL SYSTEM IN THE 

POST-PAULINE PERIOD. 



INTEODUCTION. 

§ 111. The EpisOe to the Hebrews. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews demands and justifies what 
had become unavoidable in view of the threatened apostasy — 
the complete separation of the Judaeo-Christian mother Chnrch 
from national and ecclesiastical fellowship with Judaism (a). 
The older conception^ which ascribed it to a disciple of Paul, 
or saw in it the production of a phase of a later development 
of Paulinism^ could not account for its peculiarities of teach- 
ing (b). The teaching of our Epistle as a more mature form 
of early apostolic Judaeo-Christianity in all its extent, was first 
set forth with fall intelligence by Boehm (c). The HeUenistic 
author belongs to a tendency within Juckism, to which the 
most important point in the old covenant was the priestly 
institution for atonement, and his method of teaching is 
formally determined by his Alexandrian education (d). 

(a) The Epistle to the Hebrews, written no doubt shortly 
after the middle of the seventh decade, and whose readers are 
certainly to be found neither in Alexandria nor in Bdme, but 
in Palestine, and specially in Jerusalem, transplants us into 
the circumstances of the mother Church as she was developing 
after the passing away of the first generation of Christians, 
who had seen the Loid Himself. The apostles were already 
dead, or had left Jerusalem. James, the Lord's brother, had 
suffered a martyr's death. The Church as yet held fast to the 
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law of the fathers^ as the first apostles had themselves done 
once, and as is evidently presupposed in the apostolic council 
(§ 43, d). But the consciousness of the motives which had 
originally justified this firm retention of it, and which even 
Paul had acknowledged as such (§ 87, b), were feding away. 
The longer, the more must the prizing of the legal institutions, 
in particular, the means of salvation given in them, lead to 
the depreciation and denial of those given in Christianity, 
especially if the supposition, on which such could alone be 
offered, became doubtful But &ith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus, which by the hope of His advent inmiediately at hand 
had for the first time removed the contradiction between the 
Messianic times promised by the prophets and the appearance 
of the Promised One in the historical present, must have 
become wavering, when, with the unexpectedly long delay 
of the advent, the hope of the commencement of the final 
consummation and the fulfilment of the promises grew fietint. 
Meanwhile Zealotism within unbelieving Judaism, which was 
getting more hopelessly hardened, was increasing, and the 
persecution of the Jews who believed on Messiah was multi- 
plying from their side. The bond of national fellowship, 
which was once maintained with a view to work for Israel's 
conversion now become without a purpose, could be main- 
tained now only at the cost of the denial of the Christian 
faith, which did not appear to fulfil to its confessors the 
expectations raised in them. In such circumstances, there 
began to gain ground increasingly a critical tendency to fall 
away from Christianity, to a complete relapse to Judaism. 
Only a decided separation of the Judaeo-Christian mother 
Church from her former national and religious fellowship with 
the Jewish Church, as it had already completely taken place 
by the Jewish Christians in the missionary r^ons of Paul 
(comp. § 105, d), could prevent this threatened danger. 
While the Epistle to the Hebrews summons to this decisive 
step, it contains also an exposition of the motives which must 
justify and compel Jewish Christianity finally to break with 
its past 

(b) The critical dispute as to the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has led, in the first place, to a more exact 
examination of its special teaching. In general, the view 
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remains dominant, that the Epistle was not written by the 
Apostle Paul himself, bat by one of his disciples. From this 
point of view, one is content partly to point out the essential 
points of agreement in the method of its teaching with the 
Pauline, and partly to note some contrasted peculiarities. 
In this mind Neander deals with our Epistle in the Appendix 
to his exposition of the Pauline doctrine (pp. 838-858 [E. T. 
ii. 1-14, Bohn's translation]); so do Schmidt, only more 
briefly (ii pp. 356-359 [K T. 513-518]), and Lechler (pp. 
159-163), and van Oosterzee (§ 43). Lutterbeck (pp. 245- 
251) has, in a way somewhat more thorough, presented from 
our Epistle the teaching of ApoUos as that of a strong follower 
of Paul (comp. lately Hilgenfeld in his ZeUachHJl, 1872, 1). 
Messner has in the most thorough and comprehensive way 
from this standpoint treated of the teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who, to be sure, acknowledges a certain affinity 
with Petrine teaching (comp. p. 57), but he yet ascribes the 
Epistle to a disciple of Paul. A further step was taken by 
the Tubingen school, who ascribed our Epistle to a later phase 
of development of Paulinism, by which it seeks to set forth 
Christianity as the true Judaism (comp. Kostlin in his Joh. 
Lehrlegriff^ TL i 4, pp. 387-472), or to harmonize Paulinism 
with Judaism by the passing over of the latter to the former 
(comp. Schwegler, iL pp^ 304-325), or to make it acceptable to 
Judaism by the rejection of all that is offensive in it (Schenkel, 
§ 26, 27). Eeuss (ii pp. 265-290 [K T. il 238-261]) 
similarly regards it as the first production of the theology of 
transition from Paulinism to the Johannean ; and Baur, in his 
Leh/rbegriff (pp. 230-256), seeks to show it to be the first 
step towards removing the antithesis between Paulinism and 
the Judaism of the Apocalypse, by which he throws the 
ambigxdty of his interpretation of it on the author himself 
(p. 248). The latest productions of Pfleiderer (pp. 324-366 
[E. T. 51-95]) and Immer (pp. 399-421) see in it a 
Paulinism coloured by Alexandrian influences. But so long 
as one starts from Paulinism for a full comprehension of the 
teaching of our Epistle, one cannot thoroughly account for its 
peculiarities. 

(c) David Schulz had already in his commentary {Der 
Brief an die Hebraer, Breslau 1818) declared the general 
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view of our Epistle to be essentially distinct &om the Pauline, 
and to be throughout Jewish ; but he found, as it could not be 
otherwise with his one-sided exaggeration of this view, only 
contradiction (comp. De Wette, iiber die symbotiachrtypische 
Lehrart des Br, a. d, ffeb., in der iheologiachen ZefUschrift van 
SchleierTnaeher, De Wette, tmd Liicke, 1822, 3, pp. 1-51). 
For the fitst time, in consequence of the movement set agoing 
by the Tubingen school, was the central thought of it again 
taken up by Plank (Judenthum wnd Urchrislefnihmn, in den 
thedogischen JeihrbUdiem, 1847, 2, 3, 4), who regarded our 
Epistle as a complete counterpart, proceeding from Jewish 
Christianity, to the Pauline view. Xostlin also (in den thso- 
logischen Jahrbiichem, 1853, 1854) modified his opinion 
(comp. note V), in the direction that the Epistie does not 
represent the Pauline school, but the general apostolic Chris- 
tianity, influenced no doubt by Paul, and that it represents a 
Jewii^ Christianity spiritually transformed by the impulse of 
Paulimsm. More accurately, Bitschl designated the form of 
doctrine in our Epistie as a stage in the later development of 
the early apostolic form of doctrine, by which he, moreover, 
narrowed the influence of Paulinism on the Christology (pp. 
159-171). This correct conception of our Epistie lies at the 
basis of tiie thorough and luminous exhibition of its teaching 
by Biehm (der Lehrbegriff des HArderbriefs, Ludwigsbuig, 
1858, 1859, 2 Ausg. 1867; comp. especially pp. 861-863), 
only that he estimates somewhat higher the influence of 
Paulinism (p. 865 sq.). Biblical theology has not to answer 
the difficult historical question, how fiEur the peculiaiities of 
doctrine demand or justify the assumption of an influence 
of Paul upon the author ; it has only to verify its coincidences 
with Paulinism, which yet in no way by themselves justify 
the conclusion of a direct or indirect influence of Paul It 
has, however, to start from the fact, overwhelmingly established 
ftom every side by Biehm, that the roots of tiie views of 
doctrine of our Epistie lie, in the early apostolic Jewish 
Christianity, in its difference from Paulinism ; and this assump- 
tion, on the ground of which we range the discussion of our 
Epistie in this place, will be most clearly confirmed to us in the 
exhibition of its doctrine throughout ; comp. moreover, Eluge, 
der Hd^rderbrief, Avdegimg und Ldvrbegriff, Neuruppin 1863. 
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(d) The author of our Epistle is, according to iL 3, a 
disciple of the first apostles. Although not a native of 
Palestine, but a Hellenist, as his pure and select Greek 
diction shows, he must yet have continued a considerable 
time in the mother Church, and exercised a preponderating 
activity in it If the peculiar conception of Judaism, which 
looks on it pre-eminently as the typical, yet in itself the 
imperfect institute of salvation, is conditioned by the special 
theme of our Epistle, it yet coalesces with the peculiarities of 
the author's doctrine in all directions, that he, even before 
his conversion, must have already belonged to some tendency 
of Judaism, which put the main stress neither on the fulfil- 
ment of the law, as James (§ 37, h), nor on the fulfilment of 
prophecy, as Peter (§ 36, 5), but upon the salvation given in 
the Old Covenant ; and this not in the exact fulfilment of the 
law, as Paul the Pharisee (§ 58, h) thought, but in the priest- 
hood, and in the atonement mediated thereby. How far to 
our author the insufficiency or the typical diaracter of the 
Old Testament saving institute had been already given 
up by the influence of prophecy, it is not possible to say. 
But he could, at any rate, after he had found in Jesus the 
Messiah, and with Him the perfect salvation promised to his 
people, reach certainty about this only by a comparison of 
the atonement offered in Christianity with that of the Old 
Testament. Our author further, like Paul, is no novice in 
respect to theology; but he has not been educated in the 
school of Pharisaic-rabbinic learning, as the former (§ 58, a), 
but in a school in which the spirit of Alexandrianism had the 
ascendency. Yet this culture seems to leave influenced 
rather the formal side of his method of doctrine.^ The ques- 
tion who this author is, does not further interest biblical theo- 

^ The Alexandrian coltore of the anthor has, aince Grotliu, been admitted by 
most, bnt it has often been driven to one-sided exaggeration (comp. Baomgarten- 
Grnsins, p. 90, who will have it that all the main thoughts of the Epistle have 
been borrowed therefrom). Bnt even Neander has shown how completely 
distinct is the spirit of onr Epistle from Alexandrian speculation, and Riehm 
has convincingly proved that nothing specifically from Philo can be shown in 
it Bat the Alexandrian school in general, to which the author owed his 
education, must have been ruled rather by the spirit of the Old Testament than 
by Hellenic philosophy, and must have more really preserved the spiritual 
connection with Palestinian Judaism, than the peculiarly Alexandrian Gnosis 
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logy, yet it ought to be noticed that only the supposition of 
Barnabas being the author has any real traditional basis, and 
can explain the peculiarities of our Epistle in all directions. 

§ 112. The Second EpisUe of Peter and the Epistle of Jude. 

The second monument of this epoch, and quite irrespective 
of its genuineness, is the so-called Second Epistle of Peter, 
which in its doctrinal method is in any case very nearly 
allied to the first, but belongs to the post-Pauline period (a). 
The rise of Libertinism in principle, as also the commence- 
ment of complaints as to the delay of the advent, form the 
historical bacl^round for the exhortations of the Epistle (6). 
How little the former expositions have hit the speciality of 
its doctrinal method is dear from this, that Alexandrianism 
has been suspected in it (e). As the Epistle is connected in its 
main section in the closest way with the Epistle of Jude, which 
was directed against the first emergence of that Libertinism, 
it seems suitable to treat of the latter along with it {i), 

(a) The question of the genuineness of the Second Epistle, 
handed down to us under the name of Peter, is not, as some- 
times happens, to be regarded as yet settled (comp. Weiss, die 
Petrinische Frage IL in den theologischen Studitn und KrUiken, 
1866, 2). If it is genuine, its origin falls shortly after the 
middle of the seventh decade, and then it is an imdoubted 
monument of this epoch. But if it is not genuine, it must be 
regarded as such. Its whole doctrinal method is specifically 
Judaeo-Ghristian, moving in Old Testament images, histories, 
and ideas, and it exhibits in all its fundamental lines so 
manifold affinities with the First Epistle of Peter (comp. the 
work above, pp. 286-294), that we can imagine the author to 



(p. 864). The ingeniotu attempt by Pfleiderer to explain the teaching of the 
Epistle from the specificaUy Philonian view of the contrast between the 
invisible imperishable archetypal world, and the visible perishable actual world 
of sense (pp. 825-882 [E. T. ii. 61-60]; comp. Lipdns, § 691, 704, 788), seems 
to me to mix np together the two quite distinct orders of ideas of the heavenly 
dwelling of God, as the archetypal holy place, and of the hearen of perfected 
salvation, already present (t.e. in the divine purpose), and ideally present to 
Christian hope, which do not throughout need any such explanation ; and the 
assertion that the essential superiority of Christianity is traced back in it to 
that metaphysical opposition, seems to me to have not been quite established. 
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have proceeded only from the circle of the first apostles. On 
the other hand, the Epistle is addressed to the essentially 
Gentile churches of Asia Minor (i 1 ; comp. iiL 1), that had 
been formed by the Pauline activity; he is aware of the 
Pauline Epistles (iiL 16, 16), and even the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment sent to Asia Minor ; there are perhaps to be 
found even traces of the doctrinal language of the Pastoral 
Epistles. Our Epistle therefore belongs to the monuments of 
the form of doctrine of the first apostles from the post-Pauline 
period, even though it is difficult to show any traces of what 
is specially Pauline in it. 

Qj) The Second Epistle is hortative, as is the first ; but if 
the position of Christians in the midst of the unbelieving 
world gave occasion to the exhortation of the latter (§ 36, a\ 
the exhortation of the former is caused by the special 
dangers which threatened the inner life of the Church. 
That great corruption of morals, which the Pastoral Epistles 
prophesied for the last times (§ 110, a), we see here already 
in part begun. But the most dangerous thing was, that it 
excused itself for the fundamental principles of Libertinism, 
which ought to be a consequence of true Christian liberty, 
and were based on an appeal to misunderstood and misapplied 
words of Paul and other passages of the Bible. But it was 
to be expected that this Libertinism would ever more acquire 
for itself a yet more comprehensive basis, and so would 
shape itself into a false doctrine, dangerous to the souL The 
more our author now borrows for his exhortation, as Peter 
does (§ 51, d), motives fix>m the doctrine of Christian hope, 
the more dangerous was it if the foundations of Christian 
hope itself began to get unsteady. But even already, tiie 
delay in the fulfilment of this hope began at that time to be 
spoken of in the Church in a tone of complaint or of fault- 
finding (comp. § 111, a), and it was to be expected, that if 
that whole generation, within which the advent of the Parousia 
had been confidently expected, should really die out before it 
came, the frivolous doubt would deny any possibility of its 
fulfilment, and thus the fundamental grounds for striving after 
Christian virtue would be undermined. It is this historical 
situation which gives its special colouring to the exhortation 
of our Epistle, and conditions its whole contents and compass. 
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(c) Schmid (ii pp. 212-217 pS. T. 413-416]) treats 
of the doctrines of our Epistle in the appendix to his 
representation of the Petrine doctrinal system, while he biings 
forward many right, bnt in no respect exhaustive, considera- 
tions as to the connection of the two ; and in consequence of 
a mistaken conception of the iwiyvwn^ emphasized in it, he 
ascribes to the Epistle an Alexandrian colouring, which must 
stamp it as intermediate between the Petrine and the 
Johannean systema While Lechler (p. 191 f.) and Lutterbeck 
(pp. 179-182) do not go beyond a few unimportant remarks, 
which give a result unfavourable to its authenticity, Messner 
(pp. 164-170) has dealt with the doctrinal system of our 
Epistle in the sense of Schmid in the greatest detail ; while, 
on the other hand, van Oosterzee, p. 30, has mainly sought to 
prove the relationship of its doctrinal system with that of 
First Peter. On the side of the Tubingen school, Schwegler 
(ii pp. 495-517) has enrolled our Epistle in the histoiy of 
the development of the Soman Churdi, and reckoned it along 
with the pretended Gospel of Mark recommended by him, and 
the Clementine Becognitions, which represent the complete 
conclusion of peace. He declares its dogmatic character to be 
Petrine, and finds PhUo's writings to be diligently used in it, 
although, to be sure, the proof for this adduced by him 
cannot prove anything (comp. Immer, p. 493 £). Baur, on 
the other hand, only asserts that Christianity is conceived 
of in it theoretically as iirtyvoHri^, practically as arfdirq or 
aperri, and thus Paulinism and Jewish Christianity were 
united, in which was shown the tendency of the doctrinal 
system of the CathoUc Church as it was being shaped (p. 297). 

((2) The Epistie of Jude, written apparentiy about the 
middle of the sixth decade, comes from the brother of James, 
whom we, § 37, put among the representatives of the early 
apostoUc type of doctrine. It is veiy natural, on this account, 
to connect his doctrine with that of this James, and by this 
Schmid (ii pp. 140-150 \JL T. 368-374]) and Messner 
(pp. 99-107) have allowed themselves, in fact, to be misled. 
In his doctrine of the judgment he is to present a sidepiece to 
the doctrine of James about the law. But our Epistle neither 
contains any special doctrine of the judgment, which naturaUy 
is spoken of only in his threats against those libertines he is 
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contending with (whom both regard, but mistakenly, as 
special false teachers), nor does he show elsewhere any 
affinity to the Epistle of James beyond the common funda- 
mental principles of Jewish Christianity. Since, now, the 
Second Epistle of Peter was not only acquainted with the 
Epistle of Jude, but in its polemic against the libertines 
(note i) is in great part in harmony with it, their spiritual 
afOnity is thereby established on both sides. In this 
Epistle there are shown, to be sure, although its method of 
teaching is rooted in the Old Testament, hints even of the 
Pauline method in contradistinction from the Epistles of 
Peter. Yet we shall ever have a right to reckon the other- 
wise small results, which the Epistle of Jude famishes to 
biblical theology, incidentally with the representation of 
doctrine of the Second Epistle of Peter (comp. Immer, p. 491). 
Lechler (p. 170 f.) and Lutterbeck (p. 176 f.) have contented 
themselves with establishing its Jewish-Christian character 
in general Seuss has, by the way, made use of both our 
Epistles as sources for Jewish-Christian theology (L book iv.). 
Van Oosterzee has included the Epistle of Jude, § 31, among 
the doctrinal systems allied to the Petrine. Schwegler has 
dealt with it only by way of appendix (i. pp. 618-522), in 
order to prove a tendency to recommend the apostolic 
tradition, which would be put strangely enough in the mouth 
of an unknown individual, for whom only the claim was 
made for the honour to be the brother of the honoured head 
of the Jewish Christians. 



§ 113. TTie Johannean Apocalypse,. 

The third monument of this period, in which the inner 
dangers and the external troubles required a re-quickening of 
the flagging hope in the nearness of the Parousia, is the 
Apocalypse (a). This comes apparently from the Apostle 
John; but it must in any case be considered, without reference 
to the other Johannean writings, as a witness of the early 
apostolic Jewish Christianity of this period (&). The 
prophetic character of the book renders it more difficult to 
estimate its biblical theological value, but it does not lessen 
that value (c). In the former conceptions of its method of 
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doctrine^ the question above all else has been discussed, 
whether any antithesis to Faulinism is uttered in it (d), 

(a) At the beginning of the seventh decade stands in any 
case the sole prophetic writing of the New Testament, though 
the historical references of the Apocalypse may point to the 
year 68, or more correctly the year 70. In it once again, to 
the doubts and anxieties on account of the delay of the 
Farousia, which emerged at this time (§ 111, a; 112,5), 
there was opposed the most energetic announcement of its 
immediate nearness. The author in a series of visions has in 
part received the assurance that it is at hand ; he partly sees 
in striking images itself, its foretokens, and the process of the 
final consummation beginning with it. He even undertakes 
to point out the signs of the time after the method of the 
Jewish Apocalypse, and to indicate within his historical field 
of vision its milestones, by which one may count the steps 
which the development of the last times must take till the 
final catastrophe. Everything, moreover, in this period recaUs 
it. In the Church, Christian life has sunk low, and heathenish 
Libertinism misleads her by its false prophecy, which professes 
to be deep wisdom (comp. § 112, &, (2). Persecutions by 
Jews and Christians have affected the Church, but above all 
is the horror of the time of Nero, which furnished the author 
with the image, ever before his eyes, of the capital city of 
the world drunk with the blood of the martyrs. As in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Second Epistle of Peter, so 
here too the proclamation of the Parousia is at the same time 
a powerful call to repentance, as also a powerful declaration 
of comfort 

(b) The oldest tradition, which begins indeed with Justin, 
ascribes the Apocalypse, quite unanimously, even thus early 
to the Apostle John. The doubts which emerged later in 
the church of Alexandria, and made the canonical validity of 
the Apocalypse a matter of contention for long in the East, 
spring, one strongly suspects, from a dislike of the contents 
of the book. The glowing phantasy, and the flaming indigna- 
tion towards the enemies of the kingdom of God, which 
characterize the book, correspond to the image of the son of 
thunder, which the earlier Gospels show us ; and there can 
be no doubt that the fundamental type of his doctrinal views 
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is that of the early apostolic Jewish-Christian Church. And 
hence the Tubingen school have rightly blamed for one- 
sidedness the later criticism, which, in the dilemma to ascribe 
either the Apocalypse or the Gospel and the Epistles to the 
Apostle John, decides without further trouble for the latter. 
That dilemma, however, to which they firmly adhere, is yet 
by no means proved by the evidence (comp. Hase, die 
Tubinger SchuU, Leipzig 1855, pp. 20-30). Biblical theology 
has as little to settle the justification for that theory as it has 
to settle the question of authenticity ; it has to present the 
doctrines of the Apocalypse as those of a monument of the 
early apostolic Jewish Christianity, as these took shape in 
this post-Pauline epoch ; and it has, on the other hand, only 
to take care that the reference to the doctrinal method in 
writings, in any case so diverse and so much later, which 
bear the name of John, does not prejudice a fair appreciation 
of the peculiar character of our book 

{e) Corresponding to the special task of our book, the 
doctrine of Christian hope stands in the forefront of its view 
of doctrine ; yet it presents in several other ways the peculi- 
arity of the doctrinal method of the author, since the exhorta- 
tion running through it refers in many ways to his conception 
of the Christian salvation, and to the moral motives involved 
in it The greatest difficulty in the way of the biblical 
theological treatment of the book lies in this, that, in con- 
formity with the whole plan of the book, many views full of 
significance are presented only in images, whose interpreta- 
tion ia not easy, and often it is difficult to show in them with 
certainty the limits of what is competent to a learned 
interpretation, and what belongs only to the poetic colouring. 
The prophetic character of the book, on the other hand, can 
in no wise diminish its biblical theological value. As surely 
as visions lie at the basis of the representation of the book, — 
visions which were to the author the bearers of a divine 
revelation, — so certainly are the seven visions of our book, 
which are artificially presented, executed in colours evidently 
borrowed from the study of Old Testament prophecy and our 
Jewish apocalyptical writings, and advance in systematic order 
(comp. my Becension von DilsterdiecKs Commentar in dem 
theoloffiscfim Literaturllatt von 1860, Nos. 1, 2), a free 
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literaiy reproduction of what was given the author to behold 
on the ground of their revelations of the future. like every 
other doctrinal writing of the New Testament, it can, on that 
account, but reproduce the God-given contents with the 
stamp of an individual, which shows the special doctrinal 
view of the author. 

(d) By Schmid and Lutterbeck the Apocalypse is drawn 
on, only incidentally, with a view to a comparison with the 
representation of Uie Johannean doctrinal system; Lechler, 
while he too assumes its apostolicity, has first presented 
its doctrinal system independently (pp. 19.9-205), and then 
compared it with the Johannean (pp. 228-232 ; comp. van 
Oosterzee, § 49). Messner, on the other hand, who does not 
hold it to be apostolic (p. 363), has set forth with tolerable 
fulness its doctrinal system as the last (pp. 365-381), but he 
has in this confined himseK almost entirely to the eschatology 
and the Christology. The Tubingen school has been the first 
to set up a more thorough investigation into the whole 
theological character of our book, and to that school it was 
the only monument of early apostolic Jewish Christianity 
of any consequence (comp. Kostlin in his Joh Lehrbegriff 
(pp. 482-500). Only a writing which in any case arose 
before the Pauline period must not be used, with Eeuss 
(I 4), as a source for the oldest Jewish-Christian theology. 
Naturally, the Tubingen school finds in it an emphatic 
antithesis to Paulinism; but however often that may be 
asserted (comp. yet Immer, pp. 163-169), as little yet are 
the otherwise very diverse attempts by Baur (pp. 207-230 ; 
comp. on the other hand, Bitschl, pp. 120-122) and Schenkel 
(§ 21) to prove it to be considered successful The indepen- 
dent representation of the Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse by H. 
Gebhardt (Gotha 1873 [translated into English, T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1878]) rests mainly on the proof of the identity 
of the author with that of the other Johannean writings 
(comp. my "Eecens." in the Sttid. u. Krit. 1874, p. 582 flf.). 

§ 114. 2%« Eistorical Books. 

The latest of the documents belonging to this class are the 
synoptical Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles (a). Their 

VOL. n. L 
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origin is also conditioned, to be sure, by the circumstances of 
the time, by which the apparent delay of the Parousia 
threatened to weaken the faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and in the fulfilment of the promise (b). Their biblical 
theological value is conditioned by a critical decision as to 
the literary use of sources and traditional matter made use of, 
a decision which may and ought to be carried to some sure 
stage (c). Former labourers here offer little help for the 
execution of our task, because they either ignore the critical 
question, or else settle it in a falsely one-sided way (d). 

(a) There can be no doubt that the first two Gospels, which 
bear the name of Matthew and Mark, are to be looked upon 
as witnesses for early apostolic Jewish Christianity. Not 
only are their authors acknowledged to have been Jewish 
Christians, but the Gtospel of Mark rests on a Petrine 
tradition; the so-called Gospel of Matthew on a written 
tradition of the Apostle Matthew (comp. § 11, o^ V). If with 
these we at the same time include the Gospel of Luke, and 
its continuation, the so-called Acts of the Apostles, although 
their author was without doubt a Gentile Christian and a 
follower of Paul, then would even that find its justification in 
the affinity of the former with the two other synoptical Gtospels. 
But this affinity rests even on this, that the Gospel of Mark 
and the early apostoUc sources of the first Gospel must have 
lain at the basis of the writing of the Gospel, as also were 
other early apostolic sources made use of either directly or 
indirectly (§ 11, e), while similar sources must, according to 
§ 35, &, have been at the basis especially of the first part of 
the Acts of the Apostles. But a writer who made such 
abundant use of early apostolic sources, in spite of his 
dependence on Paul, could not be regarded as a representative 
of pure Paulinism. Early apostolic and Pauline elements 
must have become mixed in his doctrinal view, and his 
writings would be distinguished from the other documents 
mentioned in this section only in this way, that there is here 
undoubtedly a more direct influence of Paulimsm ; and that, 
even though such is to be assumed in them, it here forms 
not the woof, but the warp of the web of his doctrinal views. 

(b) Our synoptical Gospels arose partly before and partly 
after the year 70, the Acts of the Apostles a little later; 
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they belong therefore chronologically to this period. It is 
also very likely that the rise of our Gk)spel literature is 
closely connected with the circumstances of the tima The 
more that the most decisive evidence for Jesus' Messiahship 
seemed to be brought into doubt by the apparent delay of the 
Parousia (§ 111, a; 112, b; 113, a), all the more must the 
regard of f^e Church have been turned back to the historical 
life of Jesus, and in it must have sought for those moments 
which, even irrespective of His glorious return, set forth 
securely the Messianic character of His appearanca A 
representation, moreover, of Jesus' life could not be given 
without reviving the hope of His speedy return by the pro- 
duction of His prophecy of the Parousia If the first two 
evangelists have set before themselves specially this task, this 
is presented from another side by the Pauline Luka We 
have seen, § 90, 91, how it was that Paul reconciled the 
apparent contradiction of the history of Christianity, which 
found its richest and most significant development on Grentile- 
Christian ground, with the promise given to Israel, with 
which the earliest form of the hope of the Messianic final 
consummation was connected (§ 42, a). As, now, with the 
fall of Jerusalem the temporary rejection of Israel had 
become decisive, this apparent contradiction must have 
become glaringly prominent; and it was natural to seek in 
the life of Jesus, and in the histoiy of the apostles, those 
moments which set forth the transference of Christianity from 
the Jews to the (rentiles as a transference ordained of God 
Begarded from this side, the writings of Luke, which assumed 
this task expressly, must have helped to strengthen the 
certainly of the Messianic salvation, in spite of the unex- 
pected form of its development, and thereby to meet any 
doubt as to its hoped-for consummation. But the first Gospel 
also had apparently already canvassed this task, and, so &r as 
it was possible in a narrative of the life of Jesus, had sought 
to solve it 

(c) The biblical theological value of the historical writings 
depends in no respect on the idea ruling in the Tubingen 
school, according to which the oldest church had not in them 
the viewpoint of original historical documents, buty as they 
had sprung from the dogmatic consciousness of the time. 
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conformably to this they modified them ever afresh (comp. 
Schwegler, L p. 258). Even if the traditionary^ matter used 
in them was essentially histoiicaly and was regarded as such, 
yet even from the selection and grouping of the materials^ as 
well as &om the individual literary reflections on these, the 
point of view could in several ways be recognised firom which 
the author regarded it. So far as we can now trace the use 
made of the sources by the authors, it is added that in their 
motives for deviating from the sources, where these can be 
established, are exhibited the conceptions and views peculiar 
to them.^ The matter is more difficult when we are in a 
position to ascertain nothing reliable as to the sources, 
whether verbal or written, from which the first or third 
evangelist has drawn. Then nothing else remains but to 
regard the fEtcts, reflections, or sayings -of Jesus, contained in 
these portions in the form and conception in which they are 
received by the individual evangelist, as their special 
spiritual possession, and as a moment for the determination 
of their doctrinal view, where it does not somehow lie in the 
nature of the case that the statements taken from their 
sources refer to the views of an earlier period, as does much 
in the preliminary history of Luke.' In this relation th& 
treatment of the Acts of the Apostles presents the greatest 
difficulty, where cautious criticism cannot think of a detailed 

^ This is least of all possible with Mark, when, not to speak of the very free 
use of single passages from the apostolic sonrces, the dividing line is not to be 
drawn with any certainty thronghont between what the author took from 
(Petrine) tradition by word of mouth, and what he contributed from his own 
conception. On the other hand, the work of Mark can be perfectly traced in 
our first and third Gospels, and also the use made of apostolic sources, where 
these haye been used independently by both. From the analogy of the 
doctrinal peculiarities thus gotten on the one hand, and the character of the 
apostolic sources on the other hand, further conclusions can then be drawn of 
what has been altered or added by one of the two only of what was drawn from 
apostolic sources (§ 11, d), 

* The historical question, whether trustworthy traditions from the life and the 
lips of Jesus are herein contained, or whether only the ideas of the Church, by 
means of the authors regarding Jesus and the utterance of what they looked 
upon as the opinion or the command of Christ have been therein embodied, 
does not come within the sphere of biblical theology. For it only the facts and 
utterances of Jesus, as recorded by the Gospels, or by one of them, are estab- 
liahed by means of the evangelists, as existing in the consciousness of the- 
Church at the time when the Gospels arose, and as regulation for her doctrinal 
development. 
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sepaxation, carried through the whole book, of the accounts 
taken from the sources, or directly from eye and ear witnesses, 
and of what has been added by Luke (comp. § 35, by Yet 
not only does the plan and the doctrinal tendency of the Acts 
of the Apostles remain full of significance, but enough is to 
be found throughout the whole book, which, as the representa- 
tion of the writer, may be referred directly to his views. 
There is much, to be sure, which now seems to be a peculiarity 
of Luke's conception, which belonged originally to his sources ; 
but inasmuch as he has appropriated them in the way before 
us, they may yet be looked on as his spiritual property. 

{d) It helps little to the solution of our task when Schmid 
and Lechler compare the Gospel of Matthew with the Epistle 
of James (comp. Schmid, iL pp. 133-139 [R T. 363-368]; 
Lechler, p. 171); van Oosterzee, Mark and Matthew with 
Jude (§ 31); all three, the writings of Luke with Faulinism 
(comp. Schmid, pp. 355-366 [R T. 513-518]; Lechler, pp. 
156-158; van Oosterzee, p. 211); and the first of them 
compare the two Jewish-Christian Gospels with the doctrinal 
system of Peter (ii p. 211 ff. [E. T. 412]). Lutterbeck deals 
very thoroughly with the doctrine of the Gk>spel of Matthew, 
as the first stage of the doctrinal system of Peter (pp. 
158-169) ; that of the Gospel of Mark, in common with the 
Epistles of Peter, as the thkd stage of it (pp. 182-184), in 
a way which corresponds neither with the trustworthiness of 
the Gospels nor with the originality of Mark. He is more 
cautious in the section about the doctrines of Luke discussed 
in the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (pp. 238-244). 
In complete conformity with his system, Baur, pp. 297-338, 
has represented the doctrinal system of the synoptical 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, as the fourth stage 
in the second period, according to which they are treated as 
purely doctrinal writings, which have quite freely invented 

'For the repreflentation of the earliest apostolic preocliiiigi and for the 
rellgiotia life of the early Church, we have made use of this especially in its 
first portion, and sinularly of many a part in the later sections for the illustra- 
tion of Pauline doctrine and of life in the Pauline chnrchos. Bat as eren in 
the first part mnch can he distinguished irom the tradition made use of as 
belonging to the peculiar conception of Luke, so also the later sections can be 
variouiBly used, in order, from Ihe way in which Luke reproduces the words of 
his apostle, to find out his conception of Paulinism. 
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their materials in conformity with their doctrinal tendency, 
or have changed them. In complete opposition to this, Seuss, 
in his handling of the three Gospels (iL pp. 344-366 [K T. 
ii 311-339]), has occupied himself mainly with the proof, 
that the supposed theological party points are not indicated 
in our writings, and that they cannot be put under the point 
of view of doctrinal writings with a tendency, unless they are 
to be convicted of self-contradiction. 



SECTION L 



THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW COVENANT. 

Comp. Tan den Ham, Doeirina de teteri fiovogue ie$lameiUo in ep. ad 

Hebnuos exhibUa, 1847. 

§ 115. The Imperfection of (he Old Covenant. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews presents the relation of 
Judaism and Christianity under the aspect of a New Cove- 
nant which is to bring the promise given in the Old to 
fidfilment (a). Such fulfilment was dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of the law, and that even by the pious of the Old 
Covenant remained very imperfect (h). To meet this want, 
to be sure, there was given the atoning institute of the Old 
Covenant, which was to bring about for the members of the 
covenant the perfection necessary for obtaining the fulfilment 
of the covenant promise, but it had proved to be defective 
and unreal (c). It could only have this one object, prefigura- 
tively to set forth as a typical prophecy the perfect atonement 
of the New Covenant (d). 

(a) What Christ proclaimed as the coming of the kingdom 
of God (§ 13, c), what the early apostles as the appearance of 
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the Messianic last times, and the perfecting of the theocracy 
begun (§ 40, a ; 44, a), what Paul as the fulness of time and 
the beginning of the economy of grace (§ 75, a, h), that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews so designates, that the first covenant 
(viii. 7, 13, ix. 16) has given place to the covenant recently 
made (via : xii 24), which as to its nature is new (/caiin^ : 
ix. 15), and as to its continuance is eternal (xiii. 20).^ The 
object of this covenant is at last to bring to actual fulfilment 
the promise which the Old Covenant was meant to fulfil and 
could not The author points out in particular that the 
promised rest of God, which could not be given to the people 
of the Old Covenant, is to be looked for now in the New 
Covenant (iii 7-iv. 10), and that all the righteous of the Old 
Covenant, even though they may have received the fulfilment 
of single promises (vi 15, zi 33), yet have not obtained the 
promise absolutely, ie. the covenant promise (xi. 39), because, 
along with the members of the New Covenant, they were to 
attain to the perfection (ver. 40) which the Old Covenant 
could not give, and which alone could qualify them for it 
We have therefore in the (Gospel, which presents to our view 
the fulfilment of the promise, received the same glad tidings 
as the people of the Old Covenant (iv. 2, 6); and the 
aim of the New Covenant is the reception of the covenant 
promise of the Old Covenant (ix. 15, x. 36), whose fulfilment 
it can bring about, because it alone realizes the conditions 
thereto. But this promise was not first given when the 
Sinaitic covenant was set up;^ but this is abeady the first 

^ This Tiew is based on the prophecy in Jer. zzxL 81 sq. (yiii. 8, z. 16), 
which Panl also qnotes (Bom. zi 27) without making more of it ; it is also 
refened to by Christ in the words of the institation of the Supper (Mark 
sir. 24 ; comp. § 22, c), and it appears in a significant passage in Peter (i 2 ; 
I 49, e). The ooTcnant is a contract between Ood and Hie people ; bnt, in 
conformity with the relation between the two parties, the making of the corenant 
is from God alone (viii 9, 10). He it is who has giyen the covenant to His 
people, for the fulfilment of which He binds Himself by entering into covenant ; 
the covenant and the promise are correlative ideas (iz. 15). Bnt the fact is now 
evident that this promise has not been ftdfiUed in the Old Covenant^ and hence 
the need of a New Covenant which can actually realize it. 

' As Paul already dates the promise from tJie time of Abraham (§ 72, d), so 
here also the Abrahamic promise is the basis of the Christian hope (vi 13-18), 
on which account Abraham has in his eye the same goal of hope as the Christian 
(zi 10, 18-16). Hence one cannot say, with Riehm, p. 282, that with Paul the 
promise was given before the law, but, with our author, after it ; for the passage 
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step towards the realization of it among the people, who 
certainly had not reached and could not reach the goal. 

Qi) To make the people acceptable to God, and thereby 
capable of receiving the covenant promise, there was given 
them at the making of the covenant at Sinai the law, and 
this, to be sure, according to the teaching of the Palestinian 
Jews (comp. § 42, d ; 71, c), by the mediation of angels (ii 2 : 
6 hC ayyikav TioKrjOeU \0709) ; and this law of Moses (x. 28) 
was before the ratification of the covenant solemnly read by 
him in the presence of all, that they might now on their part 
bind themselves to its fulfilment (iz. 19 ; Ex. xxiv. 7). The 
awful severity of holy obligation which the Jews took upon 
themselves in entering the Old Covenant is indicated by the 
author, xii 18-21, by the terrible appearances which accom- 
panied the giving of the law at SinaL' Every transgression 
of this law was a breach of the covenant, which released God 
from His obligation towards the people, and rendered the 
fulfilment of the covenant promise impossible.^ But now, 
under the Old Covenant, transgressions were constantly occur- 

YuL 28 does not refer to tlie coyenant promifle, bnt to the promise of a new 
priesthood, which should bring about the realization of the coyenant promise. 
Certainly the declarations of the early apostles are in accordance with the 
thought that the patriarchal promise refers to the final goal looked for by the 
Christian Church (§ 43, a). 

' The law, as it belongs to the very essence bf the coyenant, cannot naturally 
be awanting in the new, but it is now written on the heart of the people, 
according to the promise of Jeremiah, xxxL 88 (yiiL 10, z. 16). From this 
latter yiew Jsmes also starts (§ 52, b), and it lies in a turn, directed, to be sure, 
against the law, at the basis of the Pauline doctrine, according to which the 
New Coyenant is a spiritual coyenant in opposition to the coyenant of the law 
(§ 37, a). But the thought suggested by that prophecy to the author, that the 
defectiyeness of the Old Coyenant lay in the law's not being yet written on the 
hearty is carried no farther in our Epistle ; and hence it must not be brought 
forward, as by Rlehm, p. 101, as a characteristic of the difference between the 
Old and Kew Coyenants as taught in it. For the same reason also the difference 
between the Old and Kew Coyenants, expressed by the Pauline contrasts of 
letter and spirit, of bondage and freedom, are equally foreign to our Epistle, 
eyen though the latter occurs, but in a different application, in early apostolic 
preaching (§ 49, d; 52, 6). 

* Also with Paul, law-giving belongs to the essence of the Old Coyenant, so 
much 80 that, 2 Cor. iii. 14, tiie reading of the law is the reading of the Old 
Coyenant. The Old Coyenant is designated, Qal. iy. 24, a coyenant of bondage. 
But he distinguishes between the legal coyenant, made with the nation at Sinai, 
and the coyenants of promise made with the fathers (Rom. ix. 4 ; Eph. ii. 12). 
As he regards the latter as pure acts of grace, which attached no condition to 
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ring (ix. 15: at erl t§ irpirrQ hiaOriicrf wapafidaeisi), and 
even because the fathers continued not in the Old Covenant 
(by fulfilling the law), God must promise a Kew Covenant, if 
He would yet fulfil the covenant promise (viiL 9^ after Jer. 
xxxL 32). No doubt our Epistle clearly distinguishes 
between sins of weakness and ignorance on the one hand 
(aadeveia : v. 2, viL 28 ; comp. iv. 15 ; arfvornuira : ix. 7, v. 2), 
as all the righteous even commit them/ and transgression on 
the other, arising from intentional despising of the law (x. 28) 
and wilful disobedience, which in the Old Covenant incurred 
righteous retribution, because the threatening must remain 
fiifiaio^ (ii 2 ; comp. x. 28) ; like as the generation which 
followed Moses out of Egypt, on account of stiff-necked 
disobedience, had to perish in the wilderness, and must not 
come to the promised rest (iii 15-19).* Only these deadly 
sins, therefore, involve a breach of the covenant in the fullest 
sense, and every one who commits them remains shut out for 
ever from the fulfilment of the covenant promise. But each 
transgression of the law hinders the completion of the covenant 

the pronuBe, so the law could as little annul the promise as the onfaithfolnoas 
of men conld annul the faHhfnlness of Ood, whidi goaianteed the fulfilment of 
the promise to the posterity of the fathers (§ 72, d). 

^ There were, it is true, iUMM even in the Old Covenant (comp. zi. 4, x. 38) ; 
hut they, too, according to ziL 28 (comp. zL 40), needed yet nXum^n, Their 
)i»«i«rvvfi (zi. 88), just like that of those who were not under the law (zi 4, 7, 
▼iL 2), cannot therefore be regarded as a perfect fUfilment of the law, or as 
absolute moral perfection. It is rather, z. 22, presupposed that aU the 
members of the Old Coyenant had an evil conscience, t.e. a conscience of sins 
committed (ver. 2), in consequence of which they needed cleansing and perfect- 
ing (iz. 14, 9). The W9ni\nett here, just as with Paul, is not men's consciousness 
as to their relation to God, as Riehm, p. 676, defines it, but their consciousness 
as to the moral qualities of their actions and dispositions (ziii. 18) ; and that^ no 
doubt, is determined according to the divine law. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, in reference to ^uutMeym^ follows the mode of speech of the 
first apostles, in contradistinction to that of Paul (comp. § 65, 6). 

* Corresponding to this, the sinful acts of pre-Christian times, so far as they 
belong to that category, are designated, just as by Peter (§ 44, e, footnote 5), 
negatively rather as tfym n»f» (vL 1), t.e. as works which have not, as aU living 
creatures have, a living energy, which ought here to consist in the attaiimient of 
the divine good-pleasure, rather as all dead things, a defiling energy, in this 
case defiling the conscience with guilt (iz. 14) ; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 389 [E. T. 
ii. 67], who^ however, it is true, adds here, ''that these works belong to death, 
and deliver men over to death," by which the idea of death is taken in a double 
sense, and partly in the sense of spiritual* death, which is quite unproved here. 
Gess also, p. 448, mizes up this with the right one. 
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relationship, because that presupposes a fellowship of men 
with God, which cannot exist between sinful men and a holy 
God ; and as the fulfilment of the covenant promise can take 
place only within covenant relationship, this became impossible 
to aU the members of the Old Covenant by their transgressions/ 
(c) As, now, God, even at the setting up of the covenant, 
could foresee that transgressions would never cease, to prevent 
the full accomplishment of the covenant relationship, there 
was essentially connected with the law of the Old Covenant a 
provision, by which transgression was atoned for, and the 
defective fulfilment of the law was, as it wero, adjusted, at 
least so far as the forgiveness of sins was generally possible, 
and no sin of wilfulness deserving of death (note h) had been 
committed. This institution was the priesthood and the 
institution of sacrifice, by which the people wero to be put 
into the position of perfection (reXelmo'isi), ix. into that con- 
dition^ perfectly corresponding to the holiness of the divine 
covenant, in which the covenant relation could be in its 
fullest sense realized.^ If, now, through the Old Testament 

' With the qnestion, how it came about that in the Old Goyenant tnna- 
gressiona of the kw never ceased, our Epistle doea not meddle ; there is not 
anywhere, in oonseqnenoe^ a word said to trace it to the ri(^ as is done by Flanl. 
By its distinction between sins of weakness and sins of wilfolness, a distinction 
we fonnd in Peter (§ 42, h; 44, c), and in a certain sense even in tiie teaching of 
Jesos (§ 22, h)t it is not to be supposed that all sins in an equal way are to be 
regarded as opposition to God in principle, which brings death (and therewith 
the opposite of the promise), as with Paul, who never refers to any such 
distinction, but rather regards all sins as alike deadly (§ 80, c, footnote 11). 

* In this rule, which, as with Paul, comes to be subordinate to the role of 
life given in the law, the author sees the peculiar weak point of the Old Testa- 
ment law. Wherever he speaks of the law and its commandments^ it is nearly 
always the law relating to priests (viL 6, 16, 18, 19, 28), or the laws relating to 
sacrifice (viiL 4, ix. 22, z. 1, 8), along with the rules for sacred worship con- 
nected therewith (ix. 1 : ^»«/«/Mir« Ji«rfi/«f ), and the regulations about meats, 
drinks, and washings (ix. 10) that are meant. According to viL 11, the whole 
legal constitution depends on the priesthood, and with the latter the whole law 
is changed (ver. 12) ; according to viiL 6, the priestly action is the standard for 
the perfection of the covenant; for by that alone could the object of the 
covenant relation be realized, along with the bringing in of the rikum^tt of the 
members of the covenant, by means of that could the Old Covenant become a 
saving institute. Accordingly, that which is to bring about the salvatdon 
promised in the covenant relation is not, as with Paul, the liii«««rvni, to be 
effected by a perfect fulfilling of the law, but the nXiiMrir, which, in spite of an 
ever defective fulfilling of the law, is to be effected by the saving institute given 
in the law itself. 
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priesthood perfection could have been really attained, there 
would naturally have been no need of a New C!ovenant with a 
new priesthood (vii 11). But, as a matter of fact, the law, 
which established this priesthood, brought nothing to perfec- 
tion (ver. 1 9), as is dear from this, that all, even the righteous 
of the Old Covenant, needed perfecting (xi 40) ; it is thus 
proved to be ineffectual and unprofitable (to avrij^ aaOeyh 
lUbL ai/fl^Xi?: vii 18). It set up priests who had infirmity 
themselves, and on that account required atonement (w. 27, 
28 ; comp. v. 2, 3) ; it assigned the priesthood to mortal, and 
therefore to changing men (vii 8, 23); while by connecting the 
priesthood with fleshly descent, it proved to be but an hndX^ 
(rap/civii (ver. 16). These priests served, to be sure, in the 
Holy Place, but only in that made with hands (ix. 11, 24), the 
shadowy copy of the true (heavenly) holy place (w. 23, 24 : 
T^ inroSeiyfiaTa, r^ cofrlrvira r&v oKfiOiv&v ; comp. viii 5 : 
otrive^ vTToSeiyfiaTk xal ctcia Xarpevovaiv), which belongs to 
the earthly world (ix. 1 : rb S^iov Koafweop), These sacrifices 
could not effect wluit they ought to have effected, the TeKet&a-ai 
Tov Xarpevoma (ix. 9), as the need of their continual repeti- 
tion shows (x. 1) ; the conscience was not purified fix>m the 
consciousness of gmlt by them (w. 2, 3), because the blood of 
animals could not take away sin (w. 4, 11 ; comp. ix. 12) ; 
they could only effect Levitical purification, ie. a tcadaportyi 
rfj^ <rapKo^ (ix. 13). They could hence mediate no real 
approach to Qod, as the setting up of a Holy Place separate 
from the Holy of Holies itself shows in emblem (ix. 8, 9), and 
all the other ordinances also, which had in view Levitical 
purity, are only fleshly ordinances (ix. 10: iucumiiara 
aapK6<:), and therefore, in reference to the chief end of the 
law, unprofitable (xiii 9).' 

* Quite similarly with Fanl, according to § 66, a, it is a settled point itpnori 
to the Christiaii consdonsness that righteoosness cannot be attained by obedi* 
ence to the law, because in that case the grace which is given in Christ would 
be in yain. But while he seeks the reason of the foct, that the law does not 
attain its chief aim in the carnal natore of man (§ 72, a), here it lies rather in 
the carnal nature of the law itself. It is thereby no doubt to be considered, that 
by the law Paul thinks especiaUy of the rule of life required by it, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews of the saving institution provided by it, and that ^Af^ in our 
Epistle is never used in the specifically Pauline sense (§ 68, b), but always of the 
flesh in its strict sense, t.e. the earthly material matter of the human body 
(comp. S 27, o). 
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(d) If the atoning work of the Old Covenant has not ful- 
filled its proper purpose^ then must it, as the principal part of 
the law^ have been given for some other purposa^^ Bat this 
purpose can have been nothing else than the shadowy repre- 
sentation of future things (x. 1 : axih . . « r&v [leXKivrmv 
arfaO&v, ovk . . . elKii^v r&v irpa^ftdrcov), a prophecy in deeds 
of the atoning arrangement of the New Oovenant This 
typical conception of the holy institutions of Israel, already 
hinted at in the teaching of Jesus and the first apostles, is 
found also in the earlier Epistles of Paul (§ 73, e) ; and in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment the expression is used on their 
principles, quite reminding us of x. 1 (CoL ii 17; comp. 
§ 105, cQ. We have not therefore here to do with a Pauline 
view, adopted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but with an 
early apostolic view, which Paul no doubt incidentally accepts, 
but which is carried to its fullest results only in the Epistle to 
the Hebrewa" 



§ 116. The Promise of the New CovenarU. 

The Old Testament itself points to the transitory character 
of the law, and of the whole covenant resting on it, while it 
presents to view a new one with better promises (a). In 
conformity with this, it is the same revelation of God, which is 
given in the word of God of the Old Testament as in that of 
the New (6). With this corresponds the use our author 

'* Although, according to § 72, c, Paul, led on by a Bunilar reflection, indicates 
another purpose for the law (in his sense) than that apparently lying on the 
surface, yet one must not conclude, with Riehm, p. 185, that onr author attri- 
butes to the law of sacrifice a purpose analogous to that of Paul, namely, to keep 
alive through the remembrance of sin the need of salvation, and along with that 
the longing for a perfect salvation ; for, x. 8, the effect of iuAf^fn^n it/uifriSw 
serves only as an evidence of the insufficiency of the Old Testament atonement, 
but is not valid as an indication of a higher purpose, and there is elsewhere in 
our Epistle no connection with such thoughts. 

^^ How far this is carried out is made most evident from ziiL 11, 12, when 
even such a fact as the burning of bodies offered in sacrifice without the camp is 
considered typicaL But Judaism is by no means thereby declared to be one 
entire unreal shadow, and Christianity to be the real original substance thereof 
(Pfleiderer, p. 864 [E. T. ii 98]), but the former is the preparatory saving 
institute, prophetically pointing to the perfect The essential difference between 
this way of regarding the law of worship and that of Fhilo, Riehm, pp. 256-259, 
660-662, has well shown. 
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makes of the Scriptures, whose learned method bears traces 
of Alexandrian cnltore (c). On the ground of Old Testament 
prophecy, the author sees the tune for the abrogation of the 
Old Covenant to be already come, if from paed^ogic reasons 
he annoimces this for the most part only indirectly (d). 

(a) If the first step towards the fulfilment of the promise, 
as it was made by the setting up of the covenant at Sinai 
(§ 115, a), has not attained its end, then the law then given 
can have been but a provisional one ((hrdkff irpodrfovaa), 
whose supersession (ariffr^isi) must come finally (viL 18). 
This AfToXii is now in the first the fleshly commandment, 
which sets up the Levitical priesthood (ver. 16) ; but with the 
change of the priesthood, which is replaced by another higher 
priesthood, the whole law, which constitutes the atoning 
institute resting on this priesthood, is at the same time 
ch|nged, and therefore in its ancient form abrogated (ver. 12). 
But such a new priesthood is already introduced (viL 21, 28) 
by a word of Ckxl (Ps. ex. 4), spoken in the Old Covenant, of 
course after the giving of the law, and similarly the word 
Ps. xL 6-8 sets aside the imperfect offerings of the law 
(x. 8, 9).^ As, now, the atoning institute by which the 
reT^imcK necessary for the complete realization of the cove- 
nant relation, and for the attainment of the covenant promise, 
is to be brought about, is an essential fundamental element 
of the covenant (§ 115, c), then with its abrogation the abro- 
gation of the Old Covenant must at the same time be taken 
into view. But this very thing is already indicated in the 
prophecy of a New Covenant (viii 13); for there had been 
no room for any such covenant, if the first had been faultless 
(ver. 7), i.e. if it had not left the hope, which it had begotten, 
unfulfilled at the decisive point And if there is to be now 
a new and a better covenant (comp. vii 22: /epelrroDv 
SiaOi^KT)), then must it be confirmed as a valid ordinance on 
better promises (viii 6). But what those better promises are, 

^ The pioTinoiial cbftracter of the kw depending on this atoning institnte is 
therewith oonfiimed ; aU its fleshly ordinances are imposed only till the time 
when the promised improvement shaU come (ix. 10). Panl also testifies to the 
transitory character of the law (§ 72, e), only our Epistle does not more closely 
coincide with him, as there the law, with its works, gives place to jostifying 
righteousness ; here, the law, with its atonement, makes way for the new atone- 
ment given in Christ 
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the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi 31-34), quoted in w. 8-12, 
tells us ; the New Covenant promises the law written on the 
heart (§ 115, t, footnote 3), the knowledge of God become 
general, and the complete forgiveness of sins. As, now, it was 
to the author the chief defect of the Old Covenant that its 
saving institute could not bring about a full forgiveness of 
sins, so the third promise is to him above all else of 
importance.' 

(&) That there is really in the Old Covenant a prophecy 
both of the salvation given directly in the Kew, and of the 
salvation waiting its fall realization in it, lies in the identity 
of the revelation of God in the Old and New Covenants. In 
the Old Covenant, God has often and in many ways spoken to 
the fathers in the prophets, as His organs (i 1), as now in the 
Son ; and, according to ii. 2-4, the word of the law is just as 
inviolably stedfast (JSifiaioi), as that spoken by Jesus and His 
ear-witnesses was confirmed (ifieffcumffff) by signs.' The 
revelation of God in the Son is, to be sure, the last and 
highest, and it demands most stringently a hearing and a 
reception, because it offers to men the highest salvation. But 
as to its nature, the New Testament revelation is, quite as 

* In fact, the setting np of the new perfect priesthood already promiaed in the 
Old Testament (viL 11-17) ia ako designated (ver. 19) as the introdaotion of a 
better hope, ie. of the real atonement to be hoped for by it, not merely typical ; 
and thna, with the introduction of the new offering promised by it (z. 5-9), there 
is given the certainty of the complete foigiyeness of sins to be looked for in the 
New Covenant (w. 17, 18). It is therefore, to be snre, to be noticed that the 
New Covenant has better promises, only in so fiu as in it a more complete realiza- 
tion is promised, of what was sought for in the Old Covenant by its atoning 
institute, that thus it has to do only with the same promises which refer to the 
setting up of the New Covenant relation itself, and which are therefore directiy 
fulfilled by the introduction of that New Covenant. But the covenant pro- 
mise itself remains quite the tame in the New Covenant as in the Old (§ 115, a), 
because it is just it which is fulfilled in the former. 

' One must not say that to the New Testament word of revelation a higher 
authority is ascribed (Riehm, p. 82) ; for if the despising of Christ is reckoned 
more culpable than the despising of If oses, this is made to depend, not on the 
higher authority of His words, but on the richer gifts which are received Irom 
Him, which hence make the despising aU the more culpable, — a thought which 
is implied also in the passage ii 2-4, where those gifts are expressly designated 
as the deliverance announced in the words of Jesus and His aposties. Also the 
way in which Riehm seeks to infer, from ziL 25, that the divine revelations 
bore in the Old Covenant an earthly, as they bear in the New a heavenly 
character, as the former announce the will of God specially modified by the 
earthly relations of a definite period (pp. 9i-97), introduces a true but irrelevant 
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with Paul and Peter (§ 89, a; 46, a), just such a word of 
God as Ood had spoken in the Old Testament (xiii 7 : 6 X0709 
rov OeoO; vL 6: Qew fnifi>a; v. 12: r^ "Koyia rov Oeov). 
Conversely, the latter retains its inviolable validity in the 
New Covenant Even to us, even to Christians (comp. 
§ 73, a), Gk)d speaks exclusively by the word of the Old 
Testament (xii 6) ; and the living and effectual word of Grod, 
which, for the purpose of warning the readers, is described 
(iv. 12) as surely executing the judgments threatened in it, 
and as judging the innermost heart of men, is from the con- 
nection a word from the Old Testament Psalm& 

(c) Because Ckxl Himself speaks in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament citations, which, moreover, are quite prepon- 
deratingly taken from the Book of Psalms, are introduced, 
deviating from Paul's way (§ 74, a), mostly as spoken directly 
by God (L 5, 13, and often), even when tiiey appear in their 
original connection to have been spoken not by Grod, and even 
when the words are in the third person about God (L 6, 7, 8 ; 
iv. 4, 7, vil 21, X. 30).^ In others the author proceeds as 
Paul does, quite disregarding the connection and the historical 
reference of the particular passages (§ 74, c) in his use of 

thought into the passage, which simply pnts God speaking from Sinai by earthly 
messengers in opposition to God speaking firom heaven, and annonncing the 
atonement perfected by the Kew Testament Mediator (yer. 24), — an atonement 
in which we, along with all the pions of the Old Covenant, share (w. 22, 23). 
Also the ir§x$ffUfSi tuii wx^rpiirmt (LI) seems rather to express the riches and 
Ailness of the divine revelation, than tiie defect of all prophecy so spiritedly set 
forth by Biehm, pp. 90-92, as appearing in fragments, and therefore in different 
parts and forms. 

* Tliere oocnr about seventeen quotations from the Psalms and a few from the 
Pentateuch, two from Isaiah and Jeremiah, and one each from Habakkuk, 
Haggai, and the Proverbs. If, ill 7, iz. 8, z. 16, the Holy Ghost appears as 
the speaker, it is thereby only meant that God by His Spirit speaks in the 
sacred writers (comp. § 46, a), as eLsewhere these passages are brought forward 
as the words of God (comp. iv. 8, 5, 7, 8, viii. 8, 18). Only in ii 6 is a passage 
from the Psalms (viii. 5) brought forward with the indefinite formula, ttt/uifrvfrnrt 
vU r$t kiy$n, because then God is Himself addressed ; and in iv. 7 David 
is designated as the medium of revelation (i 1) by the words iv Aa»ti xiymw, as 
the author, following the superscription of the LXX., regarded him as the 
author of Psalm xcv., because thero the point of time of an utterance in 
it was of importance. Whero Christ appears as the speaker (iL 11, 12, 18, 
z. 5, 8, 9), He is really, according to direct Messianic interpretation, regarded 
as the speaker in those passages, as in zii. 21, iz. 20, where He has not to 
do specially with Scripture quotations, but with words of lioses which the 
Scriptures record. 
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Scripture, on the supposition that the Scriptures generally, 
wheio the text to any extent allows it, prophesy directly of 
Messiah ; and so he indicates passages as directly Messianic in 
which the Messianic lies in the highest degree indirectly or 
typically (i. 5, 8, 9, 13, ii 6 AT., v. 6, x. 5), even where the 
Old Testament passages undoubtedly treat of Jehovah (i 6, 
10-12), or where only the phraseology of the LXX.* suggests 
such a reference (i 6, x. 5, 37), and he makes Christ Himself 
speak in the passages cited, iL 11-13, x. 5-7. But as Peter, 
according to § 39, a, &, had incidentally sought to prove that 
Old Testament passages could be understood only of the 
Messiah, so our author seeks expressly, iv. 6-9, to show, that 
the passage about the rest of God (Ps. xcv. 11) cannot refer 
to the rest in the land of Canaan, and, xi 13-16, that the 
complaint of the patriarchs as to their being foreigners must 
refer to the heavenly fatherland. We would not therefore 
in this see, with Biehm, p. 261, the forced method of the use 
of Scripture akin to that of Philo. But there is involved, 
perhaps, this amount of truth, that the passages brought 
forward by him with such painstaking care as to give to their 
citation a literary dash, are pressed by the author for his 
argument to the uttermost (iL 6-9, iii. 7— iv. 10), and that in 
particular, vii. 1-25, he regards as significant what the 
Scripture says of Melchisedec, and what it does not my (ver. 3).^ 

* The author foUows, to be sore, and so far he differs from Paul (§ 74, 6), so 
exclusively the LXX., that he betrays scarce any knowledge of the original 
text, and adopts that translation even with its errors and additions (i. 7, ii. 7, 
X. 88, xii. 5, 6, 15 ; comp. i. 6, xii. 21) ; he even grounds his arguments on texts 
wrongly translated (x. 5-10, xii 26, 27), where, moreover, he apparently cites 
the text lying before him, agreeing most nearly with our Codex Alexandrinus, 
with varying exactness, as Paul does (comp. Bleek, der Brief an dU Hebrikrp 
BerHn 1828, i. p. 368). 

' The manner in which, in this section, what the Scriptures say of Melchi-^ 
sedec is regarded not as a historical account, but as a typical prophecy exdu- 
sively, which has its special significance for the Christian present, is peculiar 
(comp. Bom. iv. 28, 24, and therewith § 73, c). It is an analogous instance when, 
ix. 8, in an institution of the law regard is had to what the Holy Ghost (wha 
caused it to be recorded) wished to be thereby signified, whereby, as with Paul 
(§ 78, a), the present readers of the Scriptures and not the former are considered 
to have been mainly in the eye of the Spirit On the other hand, there nowhere 
occurs any instance of proper allegorizing, as there is even in Paul (§ 73, b) ; 
the typological value of Melchisedec being ready to hand through Ps. ex. The 
characters of the former times are brought forward in chap. xi. not as types, but 
only as examples by way of exhortation. 
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(d) The author apparently avoids saying explicitly that 
the period which prophecy has in view for the transitional 
duration of the Old Testament institution of atonement is 
past But there can be no doubt that in the opinion of the 
author it is past. The rules of worship of the Old Covenant 
for him belong to the past (ix. 1 : eZ;^€v) ; the time when the 
Holy Place yet stood is a past time (ix. 8 ; comp. x. 19); with 
the entrance of complete forgiveness of sins the sin-offering 
has ceased (x. 18 ; comp. ver. 9 : avaipel to Trp&rov) ; and the 
thankoffering, which is well-pleasing to God, is no longer that 
of the Old Testament (xiii. 15, 16y The exhortation of the 
Epistle culmipates in the demand to abandon fellowship in 
the worship of the Old Testament (xiii 13; comp. § 111, a), 
and he suitably presupposes that the Levitical worship has 
lost every claim upon his readers, since also the author aims 
at this throughout the rest of the Epistle, indirectly rather, by 
leading his readers over to the conviction of the complete 
sufficiency of the Christian institution. But the author 
scarcely considers the abrogation of the law to be confined to 
the offering of sacrifice, as Bitschl, p. 163, supposes ; as even 
the ordinances mentioned ix. 10 were imposed but to the 
time of reformation, which doubtless has already begun, and 
makes the continuance of them useless (xiii 9).^ 

' It ia therefore quite a mistake^ when Baur, p. 248, foUowing Schwegler^ 
asserts that the Levitical worship is to contiime till the Paronsia as an integral 
element, not indeed of perfect Christianity, bat of that which presently exists. 
The passage viii 18 can prove nothing of the sort, as the word of God, which 
has declared the first covenant to be so old that it is ready to vanish, ie. to be 
abrogated, was spoken even by an Old Testament prophet ; it cannot therefore 
be denied that it is now yet nearer the vanishing. 

* To be sore, the range of the statement, that with the change of the priest- 
hood there is a change of the whole law (vii. 12), cannot be measored with 
perfect accoracy, inasmuch as the word uftt nsoally in onr Epistle designates 
the law, in so fisff as it set np an atoning institute (§ 116, e, footnote 8). But 
not without a purpose is that stated so generally. The considerations on which 
Paul ever asks the Jewish Christiana to abide by the law (§ 87, b) have fallen 
away from the historical horizon of our author (§ 111, a), and in proportion as 
any dependence on the ancient law has become dangerous for the readers, must 
the complete dissolution of that be indicated, to which nothing in principle 
stands in the way. 
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§ 117. Tht BmUzation of the New Covenant, 

The salvation given in the New Covenant appears through- 
out as intended for the people of the Old Covenant (a). But 
only believing Israel has a share in the New Covenant^ as 
those Israelites who abide in unbelief fall under the righteous 
punishment of their apostasy (V). This sifting had to occur, 
as along with the perfect sacrifice and the setting up of the 
New Covenant, the Messianic perfect time had come (c). The 
perfected salvation promised is yet future, to be sure ; but as it 
is guaranteed by the introduction of the New Covenant, to the 
Christian consciousness it seems to be already present (d). 

(a) The people of Israel, with whom God made the Old 
Covenant at Sinai, are designated at times the people simply 
(vii 5, 11, 27: Xcm), at other times the people of God 
(xL 26), and they are at the same time the receivers of the 
blessings of the New Covenant The perfect high priest 
atones for and sanctifies the people (iL 17, xiii 12 ; comp. 
ii 1 1) ; to the people of God the promise of the Sabbath rest 
remains in reserve (iv. 9); and that we are not thereby in any 
way to think of a newly elected people of Gk)d, is clear from 
ii 16, according to which Christ takes hold of the cnr^p/ia 
*APpadfi, This view is not explained by the consideration 
that the author is writing to Jewish - Christian readers, 
because, as a matter of fact, the Christian Church in his day 
was already composed of more heathen than Jews, but only 
by this consideration, that he regards the people of the Old 
Covenant as in principle the proper subjects of the Church of 
the New Testament We stand here quite on the ground of 
the early apostolic view (§ 42, 44), according to which the 
people of Israel are regarded as, in the first place, the proper 
receivers of the Messianic salvation. This view follows of 
itself from the conception of the Messianic salvation as 
belonging to the New Covenant (§ 115, a), promised in the 
first place, indeed, to the people of the Old Covenant, and 
paitly realized in the promise given to them, and partly yet 
to be realized. According to ix. 15, the called are evidently 
the members of the Old Covenant; for in order that they 
may receive the promise of the eternal KXTjpovofiia, there is 
provided in the New Covenant a deliverance from the trans- 
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gressions committed during the old. Just so the xXi^povofioi 
r$9 hrcuffeXiai, to whom God has even in Abraham's time 
ratified by an oath (vi 17) His unchangeable purpose, are all 
the descendants of Abraham, whether they live under the Old 
or under the New Covenants. If Christ has Himself prepared 
the house of the Old Testament theocracy (iii 3), then must 
it from the beginning have been established with reference to 
the final salvation to be brought in by Him; and if the 
sufTerings of the Old Testament people of God are to be 
regarded as the reproach of Christ (xi 26), then not only is 
it implied that the latter is injured in the former, but from 
the connection this also, that in the founder of the theocracy 
rests the security also of its completion — a completion which 
must change all the sufferings of the people of God into 
glory. 

Q>) It is dear from vL 12, that the attainment of the 
promise by the members of the covenant even now, as § 115, &, 
depends on a condition, that therefore not the people of Israel 
as such, but in so far as they fulfil their covenant duties, 
attain to the salvation preserved and guaranteed in the New 
Covenant, just as with Peter (§ 44, a). The Old Testament 
people of God form even already the household of God {oIko^ 
Seou; comp. § 109, 6, footnote 3), in which Moses acted as 
a Oepdira^v (iii. 2-6). Even yet that very Israel constituted 
that house of God, to which the author* and his readers 
belonged (ver. 6 : od oZ#co9 iafjLev fifJi^U), but only on the 
supposition that they hold fast the hope of the people of God 
{iav . . . Kardax^ofAev) ; and that, as we shall see, is the 
specific Old Testament duty, which only believing Israel had 
discharged. And so it is not Israel as a nation, but believing 
Israel, which forms the Messianic Church. All the members 
of the Old Covenant people are, to be sure, called to the 
attaiament of the promise (iz. 15), but those only, who con- 
fess Jesus as the Apostle of God and the High Priest (comp. 
iv. 14), are really partakers of the heavenly calling (iiL 1).^ 
It follows of itself, that all Israel remaining in unbelief are 

^ The »Xn^s Uivfdnts reminds one of the 4 iw »Xn*tt, Phil. iii. 14. In 
other respects, the want of the idea of election shows that we have not here to 
do with the technical Pauline idea of calling (comp. § 88, d), but with the Old 
Testament Petrine (§ 45, 6, footnote 2). 
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shut out from the fellowship of this family of God, as Peter 
already teaches (§ 42, h ; 44, c). The unbelieving are hence 
spoken of, iii 12, as falling away from the living Grod, and, 
xiL 15, 16, the falling away from Christ is characterized by 
an Old Testament expression (coi^p. Deut xxiz. 18, and the 
ordinary designation of idolatry as fornication) as a relapse 
into idolatry, for which, as for all sins of wilfulnesef, expulsion 
from the nation was inflicted (comp. § 115, &; Num. xv. 30). 
Unbelieving Israel had no more a share in the sin-offering of 
the New Covenant, and therefore no share in the covenant 
itself, and in the promise, whose fulfilment it realizes (xiiL 
10-12), and therefore it was fitting that there should be a 
complete separation of the believers in Israel from them 
(ver. 13). But it is clear as day, that the author, who strives 
to deliver the Jewish Christians from the bonds of fellowship 
with their countrymen, both in national matters and in 
worship, could not have refused to the Gentiles participation 
in the salvation provided in Christ, or that he could not have 
bound them to receive the law, %jt. to pass over into Judaism.' 
(c) The reason why not Israel as a whole, but only the 
beUeving portion, has a share in the salvation of the New 
Covenant, Ues in this, that the Messianic fulness of times has 
come, as the early apostolic preaching has already announced 
(§ 40, a), and that all the prophets had prophesied of a 
sifting for that time, in consequence of which only a portion 
of the people would be actually partakers in the Messianic 

' The passage iL 9 (comp. ver. 15), to be sore, according to the circle of 
thought in our Epistle, only states, in the first place, that Christ has tasted 
death for each one, who bdongs to the seed of Abraham (ver. 16), and from 
y. 9 one might with the greatest probability draw ihe oonclumn^ that if 
Christ has become an author of eternal salyation for aU who fiilfil the condition 
there presented, there is thereby implied indirectly the exclusion of eyery' 
national or legal condition, although, looking at the context, any such conse- 
quence is not in yiew. But that the author has acknowledged the complete 
justification of Qentile Christians cannot be doubted, unless one yentures to 
question the statements so carefully put and quoted in note a, as Oeas, p. 478. 
How, in the opinion of the author, participation by Gentiles in the salyation of 
the Old Testament people was brought about, on that point our Epistle giyes no 
hint. At a time when the preponderating minority of Christians already con- 
sisted of those who had once been heathens, he can scarcely longer consider 
them as being sprung from the original stock of the Church, as Peter does, 
I 44, d ; he must rather haye regarded them, as James does, § 48, e, as a New 
Coyenant people called alongside the old people of God. 
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salvation (comp. § 42, e; 91, b). God has spoken to us in 
His Son at the end (iw ia-jfarov) of these days (i. 1), i.e. the 
days of the pre-Messianic age (o aii>v oirosi), and at the end 
of the period belonging thereto (ivi awreKeia r&v alwvmv) 
is the perfect sacrifice offered which really takes away sin 
(ix. 26). But with the obtaining of a completely valid 
forgiveness of sin, according to § 116, a, is fulfilled the 
promise, which refers to the setting up of a New Covenant^ 
and with the promise the times of reformation have come 
(iz. 10: K(upo9 Siop0aHT€w), which in place of the typical 
atoning institution puts the real, and in place of the imperfect 
of the Old Covenant puts the perfect of the New. The 
sacrificial death of Christ forms, therefore, the dividing point 
of the two ages; with Him the Messianic age (o amp /liXXav) 
has for the Christians come.* They have already tasted its 
powers (vL 5) ; they have already received its blessings 
(ix. 11, z. 1 : T^ fUXXovra ar^aOa), t.e. those promised at the 
entrance of the New Covenant, and which are connected with 
the oUov^pff fiiXKovaa, which is subject to Christ (ii 5).^ 

{d) Although with the fulfilment of the promise, explained 
§ 116, a, the Messianic time has come, the members of the 
New Covenant even yet wait the fulfilment of the proper 
covenant promise, and in so far Messianic perfection is for 
them even yet future.* This final consummation is evident 

' The Messianic age has already come, according to Peter also (§ 40, a; 48, a). 
But there is, according to Riehm, p. 248, a more specific reference in oar Epistle 
to the doctrine of the two ages of later Judaism (comp. § 67, a), which is foreign 
to Philo, the end of the pre-Messianic (l 1) heing distinguished from the 
beginning of the Messianic But if the Christian present is already the ««»f 
/lixxMy, then the time of the Old Covenant may be quite properly designated the 
umfit ltt9T»»^g (ix. 9), although the latter time, in which the tabernacle still 
stood, is to the Christian consciousness a past time, according to § 116, dL 
With the Philonic doctrine of the archetypal heavenly world, which Pfleiderer, 
p. 829 [£. T. ii. 56], introduces, this view has nothing whatever to do. 

* The righteous of the Old C!ovenant also can only share in the salvation of 
this time in so far as they are perfected by the sacrifice of the New Covenant 
(zi. 89, 40 ; comp^ zii 28), as, according to ix. 26, that sacrifice has a retro- 
spective efficacy, and thus they become members of the New Covenant. There 
is thus here the same thought involved as in Peter, where the salvation provided 
in Christ has to be ofiered to all the dead ere the decision as to condemnation 
and deliverance at the last judgment can be given (§ 50, d). 

* Quite as we found in Peter, from the beginning of the Messianic consum- 
mation (§ ii, 45), which has already been fulfilled by the appearance of Messiah 
(§ 48, 49), is quite distinct the goal of that consummation, which yet remains as 
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in the passage xiii. 14 (rifv fiiWovaav iroKiv iTn^rirovfiev, 
comp. zi. 10, 16), according to an idea familiar in the native 
Judaeo-Palestinian theology (comp. Riehm, p. 248), and there- 
fore not Philonic (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 328 [£. T. iL 55]); an idea 
which Paul has already stripped of its apocalyptic meaning, 
and has stamped as the expression for the ideal Israel (Gal 
iv. 26; comp. § 90, c), but which originally includes the 
presupposition, that Israel as a people is regarded as the 
Church of the last time (§ 42, c), as the heavenly Jerusalem. 
But it is peculiar to our author, that, according to xii 22, 
Christians are already come to Mount Zion, and to the city of 
the living God lying about it, the heavenly Jerusalem, while 
unbelieving Israel similarly are still gathered about Mount 
Sinai (w. 18-21). In this way of looking at it there is 
expressed that interpenetrating of the present and the future, 
the ideal and the actual, which is involved even in the 
teaching of Jesus about the kingdom of God (§ 15, c), which 
is expressed by Peter in his hope anticipating the future 
(§ 51, c), and is simply hinted at by Paul in his earlier 
Epistles (§ 96, h), and appears in fuller completeness in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment (§ 104, d). Because that final 
consummation is completely secured by the introduction of 
the New Covenant, it appears ideally as already present 
Yes, one is reminded at once of the origin of that idea in the 
teaching of Jesus about the kingdom of God, if Christians are, 
according to xii 28, already in idea to receive the paaiXeta 
aaaXevTo^, although that kingdom can only really come into 
existence when the shaking of the heaven and the earth 
prophesied by Haggai (ii 7) has come ; while the kingdom of 
the Old Covenant people, inaugurated by a simple shaking of 
the earth (Ex. xix. 18), is characterized in the same prophecy 
as passing away (vv. 26, 27). 

the object of Cliristiazi hope (§ 50). Just so, on the one hand, is the scriptoial 
promise with Paul realized in the fuhiess of the time (§ 73, 75), and on the 
other the promise given to Israel remains to be still Ihe object of Christian 
hope (S 97, d). 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE HIGH PBIEST OF THE NEW COVENANT. 

Gomp. Moll, Christologia in ep, ad Hebr, acripta propasUa, 

Halle, 1854, 1855, 1859. 

§ 118. The Messiah as Son. 

Jeans has been exalted to the godlike Messianic dominion 
of the world, because He was the Son of God (a). But the 
name Son of God designates in itself for our author a super- 
human, eternal, Divine Being (5), . But this Being can be but 
as the effulgence of the divine glory, in which the Divine 
Being has perfectly stamped Himself (c). But the Son has 
become the Messianic ruler of the world only, because He is 
the self-efficacious creator of the world, and sustains the world 
by the word of His almighty power, as He has also prepared 
the house of the Old Testament theocracy (d). 

(a) The author of our Epistle was not one of the eye- 
witnesses of the life of Jesus, neither was he thought worthy 
of a special appearance of the exalted Christ, as Paul was ; 
but what' he knows of Him he has received from eye-witnesses 
as opportunity was given (ii 3). But these eye-witnesses 
proclaimed to him, according to § 39, 60, Jesus as brought 
again from the dead (xiiL 20), the divine Lord exalted to 
heaven (iv. 14, vi 20), who now, in conformity with Ps. ex. 1 
(i 13)9 sits at the light hand of God (I 3, viii 1, xii 2), i.e. 
shares His honour and dominion of the world (§ 19, c). He 
therefore applies an Old Testament passage directly to Christ 
(i. 10-12 ; comp. Ps. ciL 26—28), which refers to the icvpio^- 
Jehovah, and praises Him as the unchangeable (comp. xiiL 8), 
just as Peter (§ 39, c; 50, a) and Paul (§ 76, b) do. Yes, 
even when he looks at the earthly life of Jesus, He appears 
to him in the light of this His exaltation as our Lord (vii 14, 
xiiL 20), or as the Lord simply (ii. 3).^ But in His exalta- 

^ It points back to the earliest proclamatioii of Jesns, when Christ is designated 
by His earthly historical name as 'U^m, even ten times, i.e. quite as often as in 
the whole collected Epistles of Panl together. Along with this, x^rrtf (iii 0, 
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tation He is, without more ado, addressed as o 6€09 (L 8, 9) ; 
and this, in any case, goes beyond Rom. iz. 5, as He is also 
praised (ziii. 21) by a doxology. Through this His exaltation 
to divine dignity, such as Messiah alone can attain to, it is 
established that He is none other than the Son of God, ix, the 
agent chosen of God, according to prophecy, for the completing 
of all the divine purposes of redemption. The substance of 
the confession, therefore, which all Jews who believe on the 
Messiah are to hold fask, is : 'Ii/o-oO? o vm rov &eov (iv. 14). 
As Son He was the last and the greatest of God's messengers 
(comp. § 13, c), in whom God has spoken to His people at 
the end of the pre-Messianic age (L 1), and who on that 
account is confessed by the Christian Church as the Sent of 
God (iiL 1 : o aTroaroKo^ • • » rfj^ ofioKoyla^ ^/i£v). As Son, 
He is set over the house of the theocracy as Lord (iiL 6), in 
which Moses was but a servant (ver. 5) ; even the oUovfUvff 
lUXKovaa is put under Him (iL 6), and He is made by God 
heir of all (i 2), while the Father has entrusted to Him 
divine power and lordship in the everlasting Messianic 
kingdom (ver. 8).' 

(&) If Jesus, as the Son, has been exalted to the godlike 
dominion of the world, it would readily enough occur to the 
author, learned as he was in the Scriptures, who searched the 
Old Testament not for its original meaning, but who sought 
in it the pre-intimations of his own Christian thoughts (comp. 
§ 1 1 6, c), to reflect in this way, that the name of Son, which 
Jesus had already received in the Old Testament as a name 
peculiar to Himself (i 4),' in that there the Messiah is desig- 

ix. 11), or moie frequently i Xfi^rig (iiL 14, v. 5, tL 1, ix. 14, 24, 28, xL 26), 
appeara quite as a nomen proprium, as it does already in Peter (§ 48, a) and in 
Paul (§ 76, a), and x. 10, xiiL 8, 21, 'in^wt Xfttrit, which we find, besides^ in 
Paul and Peter and James (§ 62, e, footnote 4), but never the specifically Pauline 
Xfimt 'in^tSf, In Old Testament citations and in words of the author's own 
»»ft0t appears^ seldomer i uvfi$t (yiiL 2, 11, xiL 14), often as a divine name. But 
only in xiiL 20 is • «v/i«f n/uif connected with the name of Jesus. 

* H therefore, the punishment of death has been appointed even for despising 
the law of Moses, there is a yet more terrible punishment appointed for despudng 
the Son of Qod (x. 28, 29 ; comp. vL 6). With Paul also, Christ is put into the 
full dignity of sonship just by His exaltation ; yet he designates as the inheritance 
which the Son receives from the Father, not so much the Messianic lordship, as 
rather the divine glory, to a share of which he has been admitted (§ 77, 6, <Q. 

• One may doubt whether the author has reflected on this, that Israel collec- 
tively, in the Old Testament, is designated as Son. But this can to no extent 
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nated simply as the Son (Pa ii 7 ; 2 Sam. viL 14; comp. 
L 6, V. 6), most designate the specific nature of Jesus, in 
virtue of which He has attained to this peerless pre-eminence. 
The word vw, without the article, has therefore already 
become for Him quite a namen proprium (L 1, iii 6, v. 8, 
vii. 28), or, to speak more accurately, it has come to be the 
specific designation of the nature of a peerless person. If, 
now (vii 28), the Son appointed to be a priest is put in 
opposition to men appointed to be priests, and by xahrep &v 
vJo9 (v. 8) the human learning of obedience is indicated as 
something essentially foreign to His nature, it is made very 
clear, that to the author this luune, as such, designated a 
superhuman Being, a thing Beyschlag seeks in vain to deny 
(p. 179). He appears thereby, in the first place, as a fellow 
of the angels (i. 9 : ol fUr&xpt avrov), who also are super- 
human beings ; but the peerless name of Son simply, which is 
given Him as the First-bom,^ designates His nature as simply 
elevated above that of the angels (w. 4, 5). If, that is to 
say, according to vii 3, Melchisedec is made like to the Son 
of God in this, that he — ^namely, in the typical prophetic 
representation of the Old Testament (§ 116, c) — had neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, then the name of Son 
designates a nature without begioning — eternal, and therefore 

weaken the peerless significance of this name given to Jesus, as that name is 
neyer there applied to a single person. The passages in which the theocratie 
king 18 so designated, refer, according to his interpretation, directly to Messiah ; 
the passage Prov. iiL 11 was spoken to Christians (xii. 5), who only in a 
derivative sense are sons of Qod (ii. 10). 

* The angels, to be sure, are also designated in the Scriptures as sons of God 
(oomp. § 17, b). But if this happens Dent zxzii 48 (at least according to the 
Codex AUxcundrinua of the LXX., with which the Septuagint text used by our 
author elsewhere agrees), our author, when he introduces the passage, puts 
intentionally in place of it (L 6) iyytXi BttS, and he, moreover, designates the 
Son, who is to be worshipped by them as the wpm^wMH, and that accordingly 
does not refer to His relation to the whole creation (Biehm, p. 292), or to the 
human sons of God (Beyschlag, p. 180), but to His relation to those other sons of 
God. According to Jewish ideas, the whole personal possession of the father 
passes over to the first-bom alone. The First-bom of the sons of God has therefore 
received from the Father a nature which, in a peerless way, is exalted above 
theirs, and is like that of the Father. Perhaps that is even expressed in the 
»s«Xfif«M^««i» (L 4), if thereby the name of Son, which designates His nature, 
is hei-e designated as His inheritance. Against the absurdity of refening the 
name of Son even here throughout to His supernatural generation (von Hofm.), 
Gess (p. 441 f.) has instituted a superfluous polemic. 
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divina For the author it is no longer, as elsewhere in the 
Old and New Testaments, the designation of a peculiar 
relation of love to God, but the application of the idea of Son 
to the ethical similarity of nature to God (§ 21, e, footnote 1 ; 
§ 83, d), which also occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, 
gets here a metaphysical turn, and he makes the name of Son 
to be the designation of the nature of an eternal, divine 
person, who, on account of this His peerless nature, exalted 
far above the angels, is appointed to be the Messiah, ie, to be 
God's servant, to bring in the Messianic perfection, and to be 
Lord of the perfected theocracy in the Messianic era.'^ 

(e) To be sure, if this interpretation of the name Son per se 
was not suggested to him by the Old Testament, the author 
has rather imported what was given in the historical appear- 
ance of Messiah into the prophecy about Him, as it happens 
throughout on the supposition of a directly Messianic prophecy. 
Inasmuch as by the exaltation of Jesus to a share in a position 
of divine dignity, it was proved to him, that the person of the 
Bedeemer was through His peerless nature capable of such 
dignity, he sought in the Old Testament name of Son for the 
Messiah an indication of such a nature.' This reasoning back- 

* From this it follows that God cannot be designated (ilL 2) as the creator of 
Jesus (comp. however, Messner, p. 298), but only as He who made Jesns to be 
the JiwUrtk^t MM itpx*H^^ *^f i/A»x§yiat iftSv (ver. 1 ; comp. Gess, p. 444), and 
that, in the repeated quotation of Ps. ii 7 (i 6, ▼. 6), no one fixed point in His 
earthly history can be had in view, when God begot Him to be the Son. From 
the connection with L 6, it could not have been at His baptism (Beyschlag, 
p. 181), nor at His incarnation, but only at the time when God by prophecy first 
introduced Him into the world as the Son raised aboye the angels (ver. 4). 
These words would in each interpretation stand in sharpest contradiction witii 
▼ii. 8, and for this point of the prophetic word there is kept in view as little 
any definite reference, as for the fotnre in the passage from Samuel, on which 
Beyschlag^ p. 180, relies. This, therefore, is also spedaUy clear, that the idea of a 
generation of the Son of God is one strange to our autiior throughout To be 
sure, the If Uit rivrif (ii. 11) has nsuaUy been understood as that both Christ 
and Christians had their origin from God (comp. moreover, Riehm, p. 866 ; 
Beyichlag, p. 187). But since, in what follows, the relation of oneness on the 
part of Christ with His brethren (ty. 12, 18) is expressly referred to consan- 
guinity (ver. 14), and this with the seed of Abraham (ver. 16), for whom He 
interests Himself as their brother (ver. 17), then ver. 11, if it is not to be torn 
quite away from the context, can refer only to common descent from Abraham 
(comp. Gess, p. 428). To this it has to be added, that elsewhere also the idea of 
a generation of sons of God, who are on that account led to glory (ver. 10), is 
an idea entirely foreign to our Epistle. 

* The current supposition, that the idea of an eternal divine nature of the Son 
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wards from the Messianic exaltation of Jesus to the original 
natnre of Him, whom Otod made to be Messiah, lies very 
evidently at the basis of the weighty christological statements 
of our author (i 3).. That is to say, the subject of this 
relative sentence is not a pre-existent divine intermediate 
Seing, like the Logos, but the Son, in whom God has spoken 
at the end of the pre-Messianic age (ver. 1), ie. He who in 
ELis historical manifestation was chosen to be the Messiah^ 
who, after He had finished His work (Jk . . . KaOapurfibv 
iroifjtrdfjbevo^), has sat down at the right hand of the Majesty. 
The reason for these statements about the final exaltation of 
the Son is now to be given by means of an inserted participial 
clause, forasmuch as it is clear from it, how the original 
nature of Him must have existed, who could be exalted to a 
position of such divine honour. That is to say. He must be 
regarded, on the one hand, as a perfectly Divine Being ; and yet, 
on the other hand. He must be so regarded, that no prejudice 
be given thereby to Monotheism. But this can be the case 
only if the Son, as respects His original nature, can be so 
regarded, that the splendour streaming out from the divine 
glory is concentrated in a second Being, as it were, of equal 
glory, in whom that glory is seen, as in its effulgence (airav- 
yaa-fia rij^ S6^v^)J and that the whole divine nature is perfectly 

Ib drawn from the Logos doctrine of Fhilo, and therefore that the idea of an inter- 
mediate Being conceived of d priori is transferred to Jeras, is therefore in the 
highest degree unlikely, hecanse the Logos is called no douht by Philo 9fuTiy$9t 
vlii ; but He appears to be different as to His nature neither from the world as 
the 9utT%ft utitf nor from the angels, with whom He, as I irft^fiyrmr0s(Jkfx*yyt)^), 
is co-ordinated (Riehm, p. 416 f. ). Bat it is completely ezcladed for tlus reason, 
that, throughout, the historical fact of the exaltation of Jesus to a position of 
divine honour is the starting-point, and this therefore Pfleiderer, p. 835 [E. T. 
ii 63], must declare to be irreconcilable with the former supposition (strictly — 
a contradiction). Gomp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 487 f. ; Schenkel, p. 328. 

' The figurativeness of this expression, evident from the change of figure in 
the parallel expression, forbids the supposition entirely that Grod is to be con- 
sidered as light in the proper sense, or that U^ is to be taken in the Pauline 
sense of a luminous light-substance, in which God reveals Himself (§ 76, d). 
Bather )«^ designates everywhere else in the Epistle, where it does not mean 
simply honour (ii. 7, 9, iii. 3, xiiu 21), only the divine migesty and glory 
(ix. 6) ; and if it is presented to the view of the sons of God at the final consum- 
mation (iL 10), it is so only in the general sense, as by Peter (§ 60, e, footnote 5), 
but not at all in the specific sense, as by Paul (§ 97, e). Hence the expression 
in i 3 has nothing whatever to do with the Pauline iUin r»u ei«v, though 
Biehm, p. 386, compares it with that, as the latter refers to the divine glory of 
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imprinted on it {'XfipcLicTrip 1% inroaTda-eto^ avrov). If in this 
attempt to characterize the nature of the Son of God, which 
goe^ beyond Paul, one may see the beginning of a line of 
speculation allied to the Alexandrian, it is yet by no means 
clear that the expressions here used are borrowed from it' 

(d) As in i 3 the exaltation of the Son is accounted for by 
a reference to His original nature, even so, ver. 2, His elevation 
to be heir of all {hv lOriKev tcKrfpovofiov irdvroov) is accounted 
for in this way, that it is He by whom God made the al&ve^, 
ie. the whole of them, which make up the periods of the world. 
As the elevation of Jesus to divine rule over the universe has 
become in apostolic preaching in any case a matter of first im- 
portance, the propriety for effecting the creation of the world 
by Him, expressed by the Kat, can have been but to furnish 
a reason for the latter fact, a reason &om which the former 
idea was formed. He, who was made Lord over all, must have 
had h priori a relation to that all.' It is true that here too 
it is God ultimately by whom all things were created (ii 1 0), 
and who has perfected the work of creation by the Son (L 2) ; 
but if, according to Ps. dL 26, Christ has Himself founded the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of His hands (i 10), then 

the exalted Christ (comp. 76, d; lOS^ d) ; and nataially it U quite impossihle 
linguistically to find, with Gess, p. 437, in £9 the independence of the exalted 
One, whose divine nature gives in the divine }«|» its manifestation. Paul, too, 
dmws conclusions from the exaltation of Christ as to His original nature^ 
although he proceeds not so much from the position of the dignity of the exalted 
One (comp. also footnote 2), as rather from the inheritance of the divine ^41 
which He has received (§ 79, b) ; but he has nowhere reflected on the origin of 
this nature. The way in which our author does this proves that the idea of a 
generation by God was far enough from his mind (comp. footnote 5). 

* Moreover, the most closely related are the expressions about the divine #*f /«, 
which occur in the Book of Wisdom (vii 25, 26). The comparison by Philo of 
the Logos with images of the sun, which, arising from reflections of the sun (comp. 
Riehm, p. 418), lacks on that account any resemblance, because the idea of a re- 
flection does not lie in the word irauyK^/tm, But if the human soul, with Philo, 
has been stamped with the seal of God, whose x*f**^^f tbe eternal Logos is, and 
if, in virtue of this relationship^ it is called an k^muym^fut riir futumfiat ^»nm$ 
(comp. Riehm, pp. 413, 414), it is clear from this that the analogous idea, which 
is thereby won for the Logos, does not express His peerless nature. Riehm, 
Pi 409, has, moreover, produced analogies fh>m the Palestinian theology. 

* That in this combination Philo*s doctrine of the Logos has not been regu- 
lative, xi. 8 proves, by which it yet remains, conformably with Gen. i. 3, 
Ps. xxxiii 6, that the world was put into its finished condition by the creative 
word of God, and therefore the Son is by no means identified as the agent of the 
creative word in this jiassage. Quite as little is that idea drawn from the Old 
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the intervention of the Son is unquestionably considered as so 
much His own act, that He appears thereby as directly equal 
to Gk>d, just as with FauL This appears to be the case, if not 
only the world has its subsistence in the Son, as § 103, b, but 
if the divine almighty word is ascribed to the Son just as to 
Qod Himself (xi 3), — ^that almighty word by which He, as the 
image of God, essentially equal to Him, continuously upholds 
the universe, and by His own power maintains its stability 
(L 3) ; from which, finally, it is clear, that any identification of 
the Son with the Logos cannot even be thought of. Finally, 
just as from His Lordship over the world in the end, the 
inference is drawn back to its creation and subsistence through 
the Son, so the Son, who is set as the Messianic Lord over the 
house of the perfected theocracy (iii 6), appears at the same 
time as !He who, at the beginning, prepared the house of the 
theocracy (ver. 3 ; comp. § 117, a) ; but thereby it is explicitly 
replied, ver. 4, that this as little excludes the absolute 
supremacy of God in the last instance, as the independent 
action of the Son in the creation of the world excludes the 
tradng of it back to Qod}^ 

Testament, as the hv^mt, in Ps. di. 26-28, would not be applied to Christ (i 10) 
had it not been a fixed oonyiction with the anthor that the creation of the world 
was by Him, as he elsewhere often enough understands the sv/mi of the Old 
Testament to be Jehorah ; yet only this passage treating of Him refers to Christ, 
and from the context not merely on accotmt of this, but on account of the 
expressions contained in yt. 11, 12. Finally, one cannot bonow the idea of our 
author from the Pauline^ as it is shown, § 97, e, 108, 6, to be otherwise essen- 
tiaUy reached, and the mediatorial position of the Son in the work of creation is 
held more simply. Gess himself, p. 485, here has recourse to a deduction back 
from the goremment of the world on the part of Him who is after, although, 
remarkably enough, he derives the latter idea from Matt xxviii. 18. 

^ On these expressions, which may appear stronger regarding the action of 
Christ as an action effectiTe by His own power than with Paul, Beyschlag's 
attempt is irredeemably wrecked, to understand the pre-existenoe of Christ as 
that of an impersonal principle (pp. 100-200) ; an attempt which, springing, 
moreoYcr, simply from dogmatic considerations, was supported by an identifica- 
tion of the image of God with the archetypal image of humanity, an idea lying 
far apart from our Epistle, and which sought an uigustifiable analogy in a trans- 
formation of the angelology altogether foreign to the Jewish spirit (comp. § 79, e, 
footnote 7). It is hence clear that, iL 12 f., x. 5 f., it Ib not the pre-existent 
One who is regarded as speaking in the prophets, as Gess, pp. 428, 449, sup- 
poses (comp. on the other hand, f 119, footnotes 1, 8). The activity of Christ in 
the Old Testament (as Paul sets it forth, § 79, c) forms a parallel to the expres« 
sion in iii 8, but not such a parallel as would allow us to infer a direct 
appropriation of Pauline ideas. 
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§ 119. T?ie Messianic High Priest, 

Since the Messiah, that He may fulfil the promise of the 
New Covenant^ mast be a high priest, the Son must for a 
little time be made lower than the angels, and take the flesh 
and blood of His brethren, and share their temptations (a). 
He must, at the same time, prove Himself sinless, and perfect 
His obedience and faith in the greatest trial (&). In room of 
the priesthood after the order of Aaron, an order which made 
mortal men priests, Christ is called of God a high priest after 
the order of Melchisedec, i.e, not in virtue of human descent, 
but in virtue of an endless life, which was in Him on account 
of His eternal Spirit (c). Thus only could He receive an 
intransmissible priesthood, as God had assured Him by an 
inviolable oath, and as fitted Him for the discharge of an 
abiding priestly intercession {d). 

(a) The aspect of the appearance of the Son of God upon 
the earth, which, from the point of view of His original exist- 
ence, is designated as an eiaipyeadai, eU rov /eoafiov (x. 5),^ 
is essentially conditioned by the way our author conceives of 
the Messianic call of Christ If Christianity is essentially a 
New Covenant (§ 115, a), it requires also a new Mediator 
(xii 24: Bui0i]/erf^ via^ fieaiTtf^; comp. ix, 15,viii 6). Such 
will He be pre-eminently by whom God speaks to His people 
at the expiry of the pre-Messianic age (L 1), to announce to 
them the deliverance prepared in the New Covenant (ii 3). 
Since all depends essentially in the New Covenant on the 
provision made for a perfect atoning institute (§ 116, a), to 

^ To refer these words to the historical appearance of Christ, the entrance on 
His public career (Beyschlag, p. 192 f. ; Schenkel, p. 324), would presuppose 
that eyen in our Epistle Christ is regarded as coming as such for the sins of the 
world, while yet only His destination for Israel is kept steadily prominent 
(§ 117, a) ; it does not correspond to the contents of what follows, as the offering 
of Himself may indeed be regarded as the purpose of His appearing on the earth, 
but noj: as the object of His public appearance, and it takes away from the sub^ 
ject named, neither in this nor in the former verse, its more exact definition, 
which can lie only on the coming into the world (from a higher state of exist- 
ence), which has reference to Christ alone. The expressions of the passage from 
the Psalm might equally well apply to the former of these two interpretations ; 
but the reasons brought forward decide for this, that the author in his Messianic 
application of the Psalm regards the Messiah as Himself speaking, as the prophet 
had heard Him speak in the spirit at His approaching incarnation. 
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which belongs a high priest^ who, in the room of a people 
separated from God by sin^ can draw near to God emd pre- 
sent the sin-offering (viii 3) ; the Mediator must also be the 
High Priest of the New Covenant. The specific contents, 
therefore, of our confession is not only that Jesus is simply 
God's messenger (§ 118, a), but that He is at the same time 
High Priest (iii 1 ; eomp. iv. 14).' But now, according to 
V. 1, 2, it is essential and necessary that the high priest be 
taken from among men, and be a partaker of human infirmity, 
that he may discharge his office (r^ 7r/>09 rov Qeov) with an 
impassionate, and, towards sinners, a mercifully disposed 
temper (fLcrpioTraB&ii) for their good. But this can be done 
by the Sou of God, whose name characterizes Him as a super- 
human. Divine Being, exalted above the angels ; only if for a 
short time He be made lower than the angels (ii 9), and 
becomes a weak and mere Son of man, as Ps. viii 5, 6 
prophesies (ii 6, 7). The earthly human life of the Son of 
Gk)d appears therefore as a humiliation laid upon Him by 
God with a view to His Messianic calling.' In consequence 
of this, the ayid^mv and the ayut^ofieyoi have one common 
origin (ii 11 ; comp. § 118, &, footnote 5), as He who sprang 
from the tribe of Judah (vii 14), even as the members of the 
people whose priest He became (ii 17), belong to the seed of 
Abraham (ver. 16). In virtue of this common descent. He 

' This idea, most intiinately connected with the fundamental view of our 
Epistle, is altogether peculiar to it. Paul has it not, and that the priesthood of 
the Logos in Philo, on account of its simply metaphysical speculative signifi- 
cance, is something quite different, Biehm (pp. 662-669) has convincingly 
established. Only as High Priest can Jesus be the security for the better 
covenant, which guarantees the fulfilment of the promise given in the covenant 
relation (vii 22). 

' Beyschlag, p. 185, wishes to avoid the representation of the incarnation as a 
humiliation, while he refers the humiliation under the angels to the sufferings, 
which, however, are expressly distinguished, ver. 9, from His humiliation, and 
he overlooks the fact that the calling to Jesus as the subject has some axgumenta- 
tive force only in virtue of his distinction between the impersonal pre-existent 
principle and the person of Jesus ; while with us, according to § 118, it is self- 
•evident that the eternal Son of Gfod and the historical Jesus are one identical 
person. If, moreover, this humiliation is not expressly represented as a volimtary 
humbling of Himself, as it is with Paul (§ 79, c; 108, c), it is yet settled, ii 11, 
explicitly from Old Testament passages, in which the author regards the prophet 
■as speaking in the name of Messiah (vv. 12, 18), that He is not ashamed to call 
the children of Abraham His brethren, and that in any case proves that He has 
ivillingly put Himself in the situation brought about 
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had, according to ver. 14, in quite an adequate way {irapa- 
irkriaUsiSi), a share in the flesh and blood common to all the 
children of Abraham, Le. in the material substance of their 
mortal bodies (comp. z. 20)/ But in order that He may be a 
sympathizing High Priest, He must in all things {Korii irdvra) 
be made like to His brethren (iL 17) ; and this could only be, 
if He was tried in all points Kaff ofioiOTfrra, because thus 
only could He have sjrmpathy with their weaknesses (iv. 15). 
This happened by His sufferings (jL 18), for which His flesh 
was so susceptible, that in the days of His flesh He could 
weep with strong crying and tears for deliverance from the 
death that lay before Him (v. 7). 

(5) If the high priest of the Old Covenant was not only 
liable to temptation, but to the sinful infirmity which under- 
lay the temptations given therewith (v. 2, viL 28), this 
enabled him, on the one hand, in quite a special way to have 
sympathy with the infirmities of his brethren; but it pre- 
vented him, on the other hand, from being a perfect priest, 
according to § 115, c. But in the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, not only was that sympathy surely provided for by 
His capacity' to suffering and temptation, but He was also 
holy and undefiled (Saio^, dxaxo^, afiiavroq; comp. ix, 14: 
afU9fio^) ; and by His exaltation to heaven. He is completely 
separated from sinners and all defilement by their sina, while 
the separation of the Old Testament high priest from the 
people remained always external and imperfect (vii 26). He 
was tried, but without sin (iv. 15); which means not only 
that He conquered the temptation, but also that no sinful 
impulses of His own moved Him (comp. Gess, p. 431). On 
His entrance into the world He declared it to be the funda- 

^ The context shows that it is not in the least important here to describe the 
extent of the human nature which was peculiar to Him, or to indicate the tranBitbn 
from the (impersonal) pre-existence to the historical existence, as Beyschlag^ p. 198, 
Bupposes, but simply to note that He has taken this mortal body so as to fulfil 
the object of His calling, which required death (?»« hk t«v #«y«r«v). On account 
of the difference of the meaning of rc^ with Paul, Bom. viiL 3 cannot without 
more ado be co-ordinated with ii. 14, as Riehm, p. 888, does ; and quite as little 
can iv ifttM/frt afifdi^mf (Phil. ii. 7) be co-ordinated with iL 17, as here complete 
similarity, t.e. equality (as ix. 21), has to be thought of. But really the r«^ of 
Christ is naturally even with Paul subject to suffering and death (§ 78, c). The 
way in which *m§ut readily stands for death itself (ix. 26, xilL 12 ; comp. ii. 9 : 
f« wminfim r«v Umcv) reminds one of Peter (comp. § 49, a). 
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mental principle of His life to do the will of God (x. 7, 9, 
after Ps. xL 8; 9) ; and although He was the Son, yet has He 
learned obedience as every man (v. 8), while He withstood 
the ever harder trials which su£fering imposed on Him 
(ver. 7). He was faithful to His calling (ii. 17, iii. 2), and 
trusted in God (iL 13); for as the Leader in the succession of 
the company of believers, He has carried faith to perfection in 
His life, while He endured the actual contradiction of sinners 
and the shame of the cross (comp. vi 6, xiii. 12, 13), in view 
of the joy set before Him (xii 2, 3 : o r^ iriareio^ o^pXTf^ 
icaX T€X€ia>Ti79).' Thus, it became God to perfect Him tiirough 
sufiTering (ii 10), i,e. to lead Him to that moral perfection 
which, according to ver 9, procured for Him the heavenly 
crown. For only after He was perfected by the learning of 
that obedience, whose crowning-point was the endurance of 
the death of the cross, could He, as a perfect priest, become 
the author of eternal redemption (v. 9) ; while, in contrast to 
the human priests, compassed with infirmity. He was for ever 
the perfect Son of God (vii 28).* 

^ To be sure, it is, in the first place, tlie need to show the requisites of a perfect 
high priest in Christ, which gives occasion to the author to enter upon the earthly 
human life of Christ in its different hearings. Perhaps the importance of this 
was to remove the offence- which the readers took to the lowly and suffering 
form of Christ (comp^ § 111, a), and by detailing to them the essential requisites 
for His Messianic calling, to show them the inner necessity of that form. But 
his expositions on this point show plainly that there existed to him richer 
materials of suggestive details from the life of Jesus than to the Apostle Paul 
(§ 78, a), and these he can have drawn only from the traditions of the early 
apostles. If it is clear, not necessarily from his repeated account of the tempta. 
tion of Christ, that therewith the history of the temptation from the oldest 
tradition flitted before his mind, it is also overwhelmingly likely that v. 7 
refers to the scene at Gethsemane. It is especially indicated in tiie repeated 
reference to His being proved as a pattern in obedience and fisdth, a proof 
sinless though carried to perfection, that the proclamation of Jesus* sinlessness 
by the early apostles, resting on their own intercourse with Him, was present to 
Him (§ 46, d) otherwise than it was to the Apostle Paul (comp. even the expres- 
sion xiii 12 and the passage ii 9, according to the explanation to be given, 
§ 124, a» footnote 8). 

' The perfecting of the sinless Son of Ood could not naturally consist, as in the 
case of sinliil men (§ 115, c), in a cleansing from the stains of sin, but only in 
the verification of His ihond perfection under the greatest trials. And so a 
modification of the idea of rtXi/Mrif inevitably arises from its different applies- 
tions, and there is no ground for the objection of Pfleiderer (p. 846, footnote 
[E. T. ii 74]). He appears, moreover (p. 844 [E. T. ii 78]), to apply the idea 
in the case of Christ, not, as in the case of Christians, exclusively to the future 
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(c) As a second necessity for the high-priesthood, the 
author mentions, that one must not take this honour to one- 
self, but must be called thereto, as was Aaron (v. 4). For, 
conformably with this, the Levitical priesthood was called Kark 
rfjv rd^iv^Aapwv (vii 11). Even so, Christ did not raise 
Himself to this honour-to be called a high priest-by His 
own power, but by God Himself, who had declared Him to be 
His Son, and worthy of the honour appropriate to the Son, 
was He expressly called in the (Messianic, as formerly pointed 
out) Psalm ex. (ver. 4) to be High Priest, after the order of 
Melchisedec (v. 5, 6), and as such was He greeted (ver. 10). 
There is then taken into view, for the Messianic age, a change 
of the former priestly order (viL 11, 12) ; for Jesus is not 
sprung from the tribe of Levi (and so not called xark r^v 
rd^ip ^Aapdv), but from the tribe of Judah, to which the 
Mosiac law ascribed no priestly prerogative (w. 13, 14). 
There is, however, in this no encroachment on the part of the 
tribe of Judah on the rights of the tribe of Levi ; for Jesus is 
called not as a descendant of Judah's, but after the order of 
Melchisedec.^ There was rather thereby removed the imper- 
fection which clung to the Aaronic priesthood, so far as it 
rested on a carnal commandment (ver. 16), i.e, connected the 
priesthood with natural descent, and thus constituted mortal 
men priests (§ 115, c). For as Melchisedec, who, in the 
scriptural account, has neither father nor mother, nor, 
generally, any genealogy (ver. 3 : ayivea Xoyrjrosi), did not 
become a priest in virtue of the rule of a carnal command- 
ment (ver. 16 : ov icarh vofiov ivroXrj^ a-apKiprjsi), which in 

^•lalt^aif an application for whicli none of the three passages gives any occasion. 
In particuhur, the nXutiith (v. 9) cannot take up the tlrtMav^iit (ver. 7), as the 
Utter refers not at aU to the resurrection (comp. Gess, p. 432), but can only 
indicate the result of His learning obedience (ver. 8) ; and vii 28, the contrast to 
the Affiifua shows that it is the conquering of every temptation resulting from 
human weakness which is referred to, which works the abiding condition of a 
perfection raised above such weakness. But to include the moral perfection, and 
the exaltation in the idea, as Biehm, p. 482 f., and Cress, p. 435, do, seems to me 
quite inadmissible. 

^ That this is a higher order of priesthood is dear from this, that Melchisedec 
received tithes from Abraham himself, while the Levitical priests receive tithes 
only from Abraham's descendants (vii 4-7), and being mortal men only during 
their lifetime (ver. 8), and that even Melchisedec in Abraham, whose son Levi 
was, in a way tithed the receiver of tithes (ver. 9), as the latter was then in the 
loins of his faihet. 
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some way connected the priesthood with his family ; so Christ 
also is a priest of a different order, Karh ttiv ofioioTrjra 
M€\xt<r€BeK, just on this account, that He became so Karii 
Svvafuv ^onj^ aKaroKurov, t.e. in virtue of an endless life 
(w. 15, 16). Such a priesthood, to be sure, Jesus had not 
in virtue of His original nature, as, according to note a. He 
was made like His brethren, and had received their mortal 
body ; but in virtue of the irvevfia aitaviov, which was in His 
flesh (ix. 14), and communicated to Him that indestructible 
life which enabled Him in His high-priestly calling to suffer 
death, and yet to live on as the eternal High Priest^ 

(d) As the Old Covenant set up mortal priests, the priest- 
hood must have been constantly changing, passing from one 
to another (viL 23). This imperfection, too, which clung to 
the Levitical priesthood, is removed in the New Covenant, as 
Melchisedec, in the typical representation of Scripture, which 
speaks neither of the end of his life, nor the termination of his 
priesthood, lives (viL 8) and abides a priest w rh Biffivexi^ 
(ver. 3) ; so also the Messianic High Priest (Ps. ex. 4), cor- 
responding to this order of Melchisedec, is designated as Upeih: 
ek Tov al&va (viL 17, vi 20). He has therefoi'e the priest- 
hood as one, which passes no more from one to another 
(vii. 24 : dwapdfiarov). The passage from the Psalm shows 
this also in this way, that God confirmed the priesthood to 
Him with an oath, such as does not occur in the case of the 
Levitical high priest (w. 20, 21 ; comp. ver. 28); and this 
oath shows, according to its nature (comp. vi 16, 17), the 
divine purpose, which sets up the High Priest of the New 

' Here, therefore, as in the preaching of the early apostles (§ 48, c) and in 
Paul (§ 78, d), the higher side of Christ's Being in His earthly human life, in 
virtue of which He did not enter by death into the shadowy life of Hades, but 
by the resurrection (xiii. 20) into the eternal heavenly life, is the eternal, and 
therefore the Divine Spirit, by which it is not clear whether it was received by 
Him at His baptism, or is regetrded as a constitutive feustor of His Being. To 
be sure, the Spirit (ix. 14) is designated not as the Spirit of God, but only as 
eternal according to its (divine) quality; but to think thereby, with Biehm 
(p. 626), of a human w^uSfui, wbich carries in itself the divine attribute of 
eternity, corresponds, no doubt, with the dogmatic idea of a divine human 
nature of Christ, but scarcely with the mode of thought in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Against the misconstruction of von Hofmann, according to which the 
indissoluble life and the eternal Spirit are to be spoken of the exalted Christ, 
comp. Gess, p. 446 f. 
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Govenaut as an unchangeable one; therefore the covenant, 
whose surety He has become^ must be unchangeable, and 
hence better than the old, which has to be in the end 
removed as insufficient (viL 22). But His sinlessness also 
(note b) fits Him for uninterrupted priestly functions, in so 
far as He is never required on account of His own sins to 
interrupt the discharge of His duties for others, in order just 
to exercise them in His own behalf, and it guarantees Him 
a continuous, and, so far, an unchangeable priesthood 
(vii 26-28). But, above all, by means of His eternally 
abiding priesthood. He is enabled thoroughly to deliver us, 
because He ever lives to make intercession for us (ver. 26). 
The intercession of Christ (comp. Bom. viii 34) is here, 
therefore, conformably with the fundamental idea of the 
author, regarded as a priestly function, by which He mediates 
continuously for us access to God (roin^ irpoa-ep^ofUpov^ St 
avTov), and presents continuously our thankofferings before 
Qod (xiii. 15 : Si avrov ava^ptofi^ev Ovalav alvicem). 

§ 120. The High Priest in the Holiest. 

By His exaltation to heaven, Christ has perfected the 
specific high-priestly function, while He has entered into the 
archetypal Hdiest of all (a). Dwelling there with the angels 
in the heavenly city of God, as the Buler of the Messianic 
world. He is raised infinitely above them, as the ministering 
servants of the pre-Messianic age (&). In this His heavenly 
exaltation Christ is an eternal King, although to our author 
His kingly activity ever runs back into His priestly (c). Yet 
this kingly activity, although it corresponds with His original 
divine nature, is regarded as a trust committed to Him by 
God {d). 

(a) Although in the passages looked at, § 119, regarding the 
priesthood of Christ, He is already repeatedly designated High 
Priest, there yet lies nothing in them specifically to qualify 
Him as High Priest. That is to say, what specifically dis- 
tinguishes the high priest of the Old Covenant from the other 
Levitical priests, is that he alone goes once a year into the 
Holiest, in order to effect the purification of the people 
(ix. 6, 7 ; comp. ver. 25). K Jesus has become a real High 
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Priest, and not a priest only, He too must have gone into the 
Holiest (et9 to iaclnepov rov Karairerda-fiaTO^ : vi 19, 20), 
But the Holiest of the tabernacle was not the dwelling-place 
of God Himself, but only, according to Ex. xxv. 40 (comp. Acts 
vii 44), a copy of God's heavenly dwelling,^ which He had 
shown to Moses on the Mount (viii 6 ; comp. ix. 23 : rd inro- 
helrffuvra r&v iv roh ovpavoisi) ; and it is shown from this side 
that the Old Testament priestly service, which was consecrated 
for this, could be but an imperfect and shadowy service 
(comp. § 115, c). But Christ, forasmuch as He, according 
to § 118, a, sits on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heavens, is now Xetrovfy^o^ in the heavenly Holiest (ver. 2), is 
gone into heaven itself (ix. 24), where He is now a greater 
Priest, who has been set over the house of God (x. 21 : iwl 
TOP oheov Tov Geov). Hence, that this exaltation to heaven, 
which moreover need not, ix. 12, be regarded as the visible 
ascension, as Biehm (p. 347) supposes, inasmuch as it is there 
represented as an entrance once for all into the Holiest, 
designates Christ perfectly as a High Priest, it is made clear 
why, in the method of teaching in our Epistle, conversely 
with Paul's practice, the resurrection of Christ, mentioned 
only xiii 20, recedes so much behind His exaltation to 
heavea By that is perfectly proved for the first time His 
equality with, and also His superiority to, the high priest of 
the Old Covenant, in contradistinction to the priests generally.^ 

^ According to Old Testament representation, heaven is God's yery dwelling 
(Ps. zi 4, zviii. 7, zziz. 9 ; Mic. L 2 ; Heb. ii 20), or, according to the idea 
of seyeral heavens (comp. 2 Cor. zii 2 ; Eph. iv. 10, and, along with thesei 
§ 108, d, footnote 7), the heavenly Holiest above all heavens, which form, as it 
were, His Holy Place and the HoUest of aU. These lower heavenly spaces which 
Christ passed through at His exaltation (iv. 14), and in comparison with which 
He has become iyj^nxirt^ (vii 26), are expressly designated (ix. 11) as the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle (Holy Place) not made with hands, which 
does not even belong to this earthly creation (•» rmvmt rnt mrin^). On the 
contrary, the highest heaven is itself (ver. 24) put in opposition to the Holiest 
made with hands (r« tLyia in an Imminent sense, as ix. 8, and oftener), and this 
latter is spoken of only as •trirvwa rH* itXninm (ay/^y, comp. ver. 12), and, 
ver. 1, ri iyin tt*^fu»if, while the heavenly Holy Place and the real rjB«yf{ God 
Himself, and not man, set up (viii. 2). This real Old Testament representation 
also has throughout nothing to do with the Alexandrian mUft^t unrit (Pfleiderer, 
p. 328 [E. T. ii. 65]). 

' Riehm has rightly rejected the view represented yet by Messner (pp. 297f 
299, 802) and Schenkel (p. 835), according to which Christ's high-priesthood 
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(b) By His entrance into the Holiest, the Mediator of the 
New Covenant (xii. 24) has become a dweller in the heavenly 
city of God (ver. 22; comp. § 117, £2), in which is the 
heavenly Holiest, as the earthly was in the earthly Jerusalem. 
There dwell with Him the mjrriads, i,e. the innumerable 
festcd company of the angels, praising God with eternal joy 
(xii 22, 23). But as His name irptaroroKOf; or viM already 
of itself indicates, that according to His nature He is raised 
far above these His fellows (i. 4-6 ; comp. § 118, 5), so has 
He also by His sitting at the right hand of God attained a 
position of dignity infinitely above them (w. 3, 4), as the first 
apostles (§ 50, a ; comp. § 19, d), agreeing with Paul (§ 104, a), 
teach. While He has attained to equal honour and dominion 
with God, the angels are servants (Xeerovpyot), whom Gk)d 
uses in His activities in nature, while He turns them into 
winds and flames of fire (ver. 7, after Ps. civ. 4).* They are 
ministering spirits (Ttvevfuna Xeirovpyuca), but their highest 
end consists in this, that they serve God in that work of His 
that has the deliverance of men for its end (ver. 14). lu 
this service they have sdready mediated the giving of the law 
(iL 2 ; comp. § 115, b), and in ii 5 one may find the idea 
current in Palestinian theology set forth (comp. Biehm, p. 656), 
that the pre-Messianic ages, which had for their purpose the 

begins with His entrance into the Holiest (comp. also Gess, p. 460). The 
passage viii. 4, 5 sajrs only that the typical Holy Place on the earth has its own 
priests, and therefore Christ could exercise His fanctions only in another, the 
heavenly (yer. 2) ; but it does not exclude the idea that He already executed 
priestly, nay, even high-priestly, functions outHde the Holy Place, His entrance 
into the Holiest of all is only tiiat high-priestly function of Christ by which His 
high-priesthood as such is definitely proved ; but He is essentially constituted a 
high priest (v. 4-6), and as such He has already exercised its functions in the 
offering of Himself (comp. Riehm, p. 477). It is, on the other hand, a mistake 
when Riehm asserts that He first became a high priest after the order of 
Mdchisedec (p. 479) by His exaltation. There is nothing in the typical 
Melchisedec which refers to an entrance into the Holiest, and therefore to the 
high-priesthood, in contradiBtinction to the priesthood ; and therefore the 
tifiii, in the passage from the Psalm (ex. 4), Ib to be taken in different applica- 
tions. The point of an indissoluble life, and of the possibility thereby of an 
eternal priesthood, borrowed, according to § 119, e, from the figure of Mel- 
chisedec, would require only the resurrection, not the ascension to heaven. But 
the rtXt/atesg (v. 9, vii. 28) has nothing whatever to do either with the 
Melchisedec priesthood or with the ascension to heaven (comp. § 119, b, 
footnote 6). 
* If Beyschlag, p. 197, draws conclusions from this as to the impersonal 
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preparation for the cmrfjpia, were put in subjection to them, 
in so far as everything which God did during those ages was 
mediated by their ministry. They have no share in the 
salvation mediated by Christ (ii 16), because as inhabitants 
of the heavenly city of God (xiL 22) they need it not; and 
as the Messianic age is exalted infinitely above the pre- 
Messianic, so naturally is the Lord of the one (ii. 5) exalted 
infinitely above God's servants in the other. * This will be 
perfectly manifested when at His return, which will also be 
accompanied with a retinue of angels (§ 19, d; 64, a), the 
angels of God worship Him (i 6). 

(c) As the heavenly Holiest is at the same time the throne- 
room of God, where He, as the Universal Buler, has His seat 
(iv. 16), the entrance of Christ into it is at the same time 
His elevation to the throne of God (viiL 1, xiL 2). If, now, 
it is said in the promise (Ps. ex. 1), which here, as § 19, (;, 
39, h, is applied directly to Christ, that the Messiah must sit 
at the right hand of God till He has made all His enemies 
His footstool (L 13), our author does not understand this, 
according to the earlier Epistles of Paul (§ 90, e), of a fixed 
time, at which the redemptive rule of the Messiah shall come 
to an end,^ but His dominion is an everlasting dominion (i. 8, 
after Ps. xlv. 7), as in the later Epistles of Paul (comp. § 103, b; 

nature of angels (comp. § 118, d, footnote 10), he mistakes the meaning of this 
idea, which is, moreoyer, peculiar to Palestinian Judaism (comp. Biehm, p. 656). 
In the rabbinical passages brought forward by commentators, this change refers 
aimply to forms of manifestation, which with spirits may naturally be changed, 
inasmuch as they as such have no form for manifestation. But if through these 
changes the variety of nature's appearances are called forth, then no doubt it is 
clear that the unchangeable, which itself evokes all created nature and its great 
changes (i. 10, 12), must be infinitely exalted above it. The comparison with 
them may be intended to set forth now the superiority of the New Covenant 
Mediator over the Old Covenant (comp. Riehm, p. 803), or it may be speciaUy 
directed against the tendency of the readers to set Christ on a level with the 
angels, and the law mediated through their ministry on an equality with His 
word and work as regards abiding significance (comp. Baur, p. 286) ; it is ever 
of service for this end to make manifest the superiority of the covenant mediated 
by Him. 

^ According to z. 12, 18, Christ sits uV ri }nin»U at the right hand of God, 
and waits till the promise of the Psalm be fulfilled, yet without coming there- 
with to the end of His reign. Not yet, that is to say, is everything subject to 
Him (ii. 8), as, though the Messianic time has come, the Messianic perfection 
has not yet come (§ 117, d). But as a part of the other prophecy which 
promises this subjection (Ps. viiL 6-7) has been already fulfilled, ver. 9, 
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110, h). The eternal High Priest has at the same time 
royal honours, and here now the typical figure of Melchisedec 
suggests yet another point of comparison; for Melchisedec 
was not only priest of the Most High Gk)d, but also king of 
Salem (vii 1), and his name is expressly explained as '' king 
of righteousness," or " king of peace " (ver. 2). Yet this point 
in the figure of the priest-king is never directly applied to 
Christ, however closely it may lie in his way, as e,g. viii 1. 
Behind the idea, ruling his whole doctrinal view of the priest- 
hood of Christ, which was the specific expression for His 
Messianic calling, the idea of Christ's kingship must necessarily 
recede, as it is employed only to bring from this side into 
view the elevation of the New Testament High Priest over the 
Aaronic (viii 1).* 

(d) As the personal activity of the Son in the creation and 
founding of the theocracy, according to § 118, ^2, is not to pre- 
judice the idea of God as the ultimate Author, so the activity 
of Christ in the conquering of the world (i. 12, according to 
the Messianic interpretation of Ps. ciL 27) does not exclude the 
fact that it is God's work (comp. xiL 26, 27), and God alone 
continues as the end of the world (il 10 : Bi hv ret irdvra). 
But, on the whole, in spite of all emphasizing in our Epistle 
of the original divine nature of the Son, Monotheism is already 
preserved in this way, that it is God who has raised Him, as 
§ 39, c, 60, a, to a position of divine dignity, while He has 
made Him heir of all (i 2), and put all things under Him 
(i. 13, X. 13, u. 8) ; ^ as God has also raised Him from the 

aecority is thereby given for its complete fulfilment (ver. 8), which leaves no 
room for any other role over the tlm^v/tim fdxk»»9m (ver. 6) than His. According 
to Schenkel, p. 889, to be sure, the eternity of the high-priesthood of Christ is 
not to be taken literally. 

* The Son exalted to heaven is on that aooonnt a great High Priest (iv. 14), 
who mles with royal almighty power over the heavenly dwelling of God (z. 21). 
Just as He, as High Priest of coming good things, obtains for the people the 
blessings of the Messianic time (iz. 11), so does He this also as the great 
Shepherd of the sheep (ziiL 20), i.e. as Leader of the perfected theocracy (ii 5, 
iii. 6 ; comp. 1 Pet v. 4, and therewith § 60, a) ; and as He as sach mediates 
for Christians every gradons activity of Cod which fits them for fnlfiUing His 
will (ziiL 21), so tiie abiding help He gives them in their trials (ii. 18) appears 
in sach close connection with His high-priestly activity (v. 17), that in this way 
also it is clesr, how to the author Christ's royid activity ever refers back sgain to 
His priestly. 

* One most not put a reflex sense into the intransitive lM^i#i», by which His 
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dead (iii 20)^ and prepares for Him His return (i 6). Even 
when He is addressed as God, God is yet designated as His 
Gody who has anointed Him to be King (ver. 9). As, then, 
this position of divine dignity, according to § 118, quite 
corresponded to His nature as the divine Son, and, since 
His appearance on the earth was but temporary, a humilia- 
tion imposed on Him with a view to the discharge of His 
calling as Messiah (§ 111, a), that dignity must accordingly be 
given Him d priori after the fulfilment of that calling, yet it is 
represented in our Epistle as the reward of the patience and 
the faith He showed on earth (xii. 2). God has crowned Him 
for the suffering of death (ii. 9, after Ps. viii. 6), or for the 
sake of His righteousness (i. 9, after Ps. xlv. 8), with honour 
and glory, as He Himself endured death for the joy set before 
Him (xil 2). Once put under the conditions of an earthly 
life. He must, in conformity with the fundamental principle 
of the divine retribution, earn for Himself, as all men have to 
do. His future glory. Only that He must earn this directly 
by the suffering of death, lay in the destination of His human 
life (ii. 9 : Biit to ird07ffjba rov Oavarov • . • &ir<o^ tnrkp Travro^ 
yewnrrai dcofdrov) ; and that He won this divine glory was 
grounded in this, that it corresponded to His original nature.^ 

elevation to the right hand of Grod is repeatedly expressed (L 8, yiii. 1, z. 12, 
zlL 2), as though He Himself assumed this place of honour. It is expressly 
stated how He made not Himself, but God made Him, to he AWrr*A«f ««} 
mfx**f*»t (▼• 4, 5, iii 1-8) ; and even the way in which, § 118, c. His nature as 
to its origin is characterized, preserves Monotheism in the most definite way. 
Hence one must not conclude, with Schenkel, p. 824, that all that is said about 
the pre-existence of Christ has only an " ideal significance." 

T One needs only to compare the way in which Paul, PhiL ii., conceives this 
exaltation at least at the same time as the reward for the prehistoric act of 
self-humiliation (| 108, d), to see here also how the christological expressions 
of our author are throughout conditioned by a vigorous impression of the 
proclamation of the historical life of Christ (comp. 1 119, 6, footnote 5). 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE NEW COVENANT. 

§ 121. Ths Sacrificial Death of Christ. 

Messiah's ofifering of Himself in His death on the cross is 
the sacrifice, which is well-pleasing to God, perfect (a). But 
this perfect sacrifice, according to its nature, is offered once 
for all, because it renders any repetition of it unnecessary and 
impossible (6). The death of Christ more especially cor- 
responds to the sacrifice on the great Day of Atonement, the 
blood of which the high priest carried into the Holiest (c). 
But in the most complete way is His sacrifice the antitype of 
the covenant sacrifice, which was offered at the setting up of 
the covenant (d), 

(a) The specific duty of the priesthood is the offering of 
sacrifice (v. 1, viii 3). As, then, the sacrifices of the Old 
Covenant were imperfect (§ 115, c), the New Covenant 
required better sacrifices (ix. 23). But Messiah has already 
announced, Ps. xl. 7-9, that He comes not to offer the 
ordinary sacrifices, which are not well-pleasing to GU)d, but to 
do God's will (x. 5-7), and He has thereby taken away the 
imperfect animal sacrifices (ver. 4) of the Old Testament law 
(w. 8, 9). But that it is not thereby in any way meant, 
that in place of the animal sacrifices God required the life 
obedience of Messiah, is dear from ver. 10, according to 
which God's wUl turns on the irpo(TJ>opd. rov a-mfuiTo^ ^Itjotou 
Xpurrov. According to the meaning which the author gives 
to the passage from the Psalm, God has prepared for Messiah 
a body (ver. 6), in order that He may offer it in sacnfica 
This offering of Himself by Messiah is hence the sacrifice 
which is really well-pleasing to God ; and the highest demand 
of the Levitical sacrifice, blamelessness (ix. 14: afuo/io^), was 
not wanting to it, because He presented Himself as the sin- 
less One. If, ix. 14, it is said that He offered Himself Sia 
irpevfiaro^ atwvlov, it is evidently meant by that, that Jesus, 
only as one who in virtue of this irvevfia possessed a life 
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quite independent of the body required by God in sacrifice, 
i,e. of His bodily life — on indissoluble life (§119, c) — could of 
His own accord offer that life to God in sacrifice.^ Such is the 
idea of the death of Christ on the cross as a sin-offering 
(§ 100, c), prepared for in the earlier Epistles of Paul, but 
worked out thoroughly only in the Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment, come to full validity here on the ground of the com- 
plete view of the priestly character of the Messianic calling 
in our Epistle. 

{b) With the imperfection of the Old Testament sacrifices 
is intimately connected, according to § 115, e, this fact, that it 
needed ever to be repeated ; for when the object of the sacrifice 
has been attained, it is self-evident that there is no more need 
for a 7r/9o<r^op^ m-epl afjtaprla^ (x. 18). But Christ, by His 
offering once for all, or by the offering of His body on the 
cross (ver. 14; comp. ver. 10), by which He made sacrifice 
for sin (ver. 12), has attained that purpose, which the Old 
Testament sacrifices could not attain (comp. ix. 9, x. 1), and 
there is hence no more need for ever to repeat this self- 
offering, as the high priests of the Old Covenant offered 
theirs (viL 27). It cannot be, also, on this account, since 
each man dies but once (ix. 27), and therefore the offering 
presented by His death (ver. 26) can never be repeated 
(ver. 28). It is dear, moreover, from the connection of 
X. 14 with w. 10, 12, as from ix. 26-28, that that single act 
of self-offering was conclusively perfected by the death on the 

^ This 18 not, to be snie, to be so understood as though only a life yet 
existing in spite of death conld be offered to God (comp. Riehm, pp. 625, 526) ; 
for the (bodily-earthly) life surrendered in death, and so offered in sacrifice, was 
by no means an indissoluble life (viL 16), which Jesus had in Himself in yirtue 
of His eternal Spirit ; rather that Ufe of His vanished really with the blood 
which streamed out in death ; and if His Ufe, like the human spirit life, had 
been connected with the soul which dwelt in the blood (comp. § 27, c), then He 
could not have surrendered Himself without therewith giving up the condition 
of all farther priestly activity, as the spirit of man, or the soul, separated from 
the body, has but an impotent shadowy life. Only one who in virtue of this 
spirit possesses a different, an indissoluble life, could dispose of himself (t.e. his 
bodily-earthly Ufe) for a sacrificial offering, without depriving himself therewith 
of any further priestly activity, which found its conclusion only by the entrance 
into the hoUest (ix. 12). Neither ia the eternal Spirit thereby regarded as the 
means of atonement (as Baur, p. 287, supposes), nor does it refer to the obedience 
of Christ (as Bitschl, iL p. 335, wiU have it) ; yet this latter certainly, according 
to X. 5 f., conditioned the acceptableness of His sacrifice. 
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cross, as also, viL 27, iif)dira(, iavrop aveviyica^ is put parallel 
with avcLJ^peiv dvaia^, but not with carrying the blood into 
the Holiest.' 

(c) Already the consideration of the offering of Christ, as 
done once for all, leads the author to the analogy of the 
sacrifice offered once a year on the great Day of Atonement. 
But as Christ is set forth as the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, then. His sacrifice must be looked at under the 
type of this specific sacrifice of the high priest As this 
sacrifice, according to Lev. zvi. 15, had to be killed by the 
high priest himself, so the perfect High Priest had to offer 
Himself on the cross, and to this is attached the typical 
realization of the function attached to the high priest alone, 
for which, according to § 120, a, the entrance of the true 
High Priest into the heavenly Holiest presents the point of 
contact' That is to say, as in the Old Covenant, the atoning 
point of the sacrificial act lies in the outpouring of the blood, 
and the presentation of the blood on the altar, or in the 
Holiest, is the symbolical presentation of a perfect atonement,^ 
so that presentation of the blood of Christ in the Holiest has 
for its object simply to make valid before God for our 

' The il^ml in Rom. yL 9, 10, 1 Pet iii. 18, presents, moreoyer, no special 
ponllel to this once offering of Christ (as Kiehm, pp. 685-651, supposes), as in 
the one case only the thought of dying again is therewith warded off, and in 
the other case the uniqueness of the death suffered wtfi a/utfrtSf is brought into 
prominence, as contrasted with the sufferings of the righteous like it in other 
respects ; while in our Epistle the &^««r«^ is the expression for the perfect 
sufficiency of the one sin-offering of Christ. The passage in Peter stands 
much nearer this thought than does that of Paul (comp. § 49, b), 

* The function which the high priest discharged in the Holiest is designated, 
to ^e sure, in ix. 7 as a ^fte^ifuf ; but this presentation of the blood in the 
Holiest is distinguished in the most marked way from the offering of sacrifice 
outside (comp. note b). The presentation of His blood is nowhere designated 
as the offering of Himself on the part of Christ, as Biehm (p. 476) and Gess 
(p. 459 f.) nevertheless assert, nor is it reckoned as such. For the ^f^fifut 
Uvr«», iz. 14, in no way designates the presentation of the blood in the Holiest, 
but rather the worth of the blood to be brought into haaven (yer. 12) is esti- 
mated in yer. 14 by this, tliat it was the blood of Him who offered Himself as a 
sacrifice, and that can only refer to His giving Himself on the cross. The 
emphasis lies, as the position of Uimt** before expressly indicates, on this point, 
the offering of Himself. The idea of a new offering of Himself in heayen, 
which will then refer back to an altogether different guarantee for the consecra- 
tion of His brethren by means of His heayenly activity (Gess, p. 469), is one 
quite foreign to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

^ Only in so far as atonement has been already made by blood-shedding can 
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comfort the ssdvation obtained by His sacrifice. But even 
because it was not the blood of others, as was that by which 
the high priest entered year by year (ix. 25), but because He 
entered by means of His own blood (ver. 12), which, as the 
blood of the perfect sacrifice, had an efficacy which excludes 
any repetition, so was it done once for all {i^dira^ by this 
entrance. He needed not, as the Old Testament high priest, 
by His entrance ever afresh to take into view a sacrificial 
offering repeated annually (ver. 25 : ovfi* iva iroKKuKi^ nrpoa^ 
^pp iavTov), which might compensate for the imperfection of 
each single occasion, but He could appear in the presence of 
God for our benefit (comp. vL 20, 24), in order there to obtain 
the removal of all guilt at once (ver. 26).' 

{d) The only sacrifice in the Old Covenant which really 
could not be repeated (ix. 19, 20 ; comp. Ex. xxiv.) was that 
offered at the institution of that covenant If, now, Chris- 
tianity is set forth as a New Covenant, which is to be grounded 
on the setting up of a perfect atoning institute, nothing is 
easier than to see in the perfect sacrifice, on which it is based, 
the covenant sacrifice of the New Covenant (comp. § 49, c). 
Wherefore, because Christ with the blood of a perfect atoning 

the blood, according to iz. 7, 12, 25, mediate for the high priest an entrance 
into the Holiest. So long as sin was not thereby atoned for, the unclean 
representative of an andean people conld not appear before the presence of God. 
Eren on that account had he for himself, as for the people, to offer a sacrifice 
(t. 8, yiL 27), and to carry its blood into the Holiest (iz. 7). Were one to press 
this analogy, one might say that even Christ, who as the representative of 
sinfiil hnmanity had made their interests His own, could appear in the presence 
of God only in virtue of atoning blood (comp. Riehm, p. 541). But thi^ idea, 
according to which Christ identifies Himself with sinners themselves, rests on 
a mistaken interpretation of the Old Testament idea of sin-bearers (comp. 
§ 40, &), and is entirely foreign to the New Testament. Finally, the comparison 
of the prayer offered up in Gethsemane with the sacrifice the high priest offers 
for himself (Gess, p. 468 f.) is purely artificial 

* It is hence in no way implied in this passage that He has offered fftnueff in 
heaven (comp. footnote 8), but only that He, like eveiy high priest, must have 
something to offer (viii 8, 4), because without blood the high priest even on 
the great Day of Atonement must not enter the Holiest (iz. 7). But while the 
latter entered with the blood of others, there was thereby, as it were, a twofold 
substitution, because he made valid an atonement effected not by himself. 
With a special reference, moreover, the author makes the most of the type of 
the ritual on the great Day of Atonement, inasmuch as the bodies of the animals 
whose blood the high priest brought into the Holiest were burned without the 
camp, and hence Christ also suffered without the gate (ziii. 11, 12, and there- 
with § 115, d, footnote 11). 
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sacrifice has entered once for all into the Holiest (ver. 12)^ He 
is the Mediator of the New Covenant (ver. 16); and the 
author, w. 19-25, expressly makes the blood with which 
Christ entered into the Holiest parallel with the blood of the 
Old Testament covenant sacrifice. Quite as Christ Himself 
in the words instituting the Supper (§ 22, c) — ^words which 
the author evidently assumes are known — ^He designates His 
blood as the blood of the covenant (x. 29), and Himself as 
He who, in virtue of the blood of an everlasting covenant, is 
the great Shepherd of the sheep (xiiL 20), so far as He has 
gone into the Holiest on the ground of the covenant sacrifice 
offered by His death, and there now (because He has been 
exalted to the right hand of God, x. 12), acting as King, He 
can obtain for the covenant people all the blessings of the 
New Covenant (comp. § 120, c, footnote 7). But that this 
covenant sacrifice is set forth here as merely instituting 
fellowship, Schenkel, p. 333, has not proved. 

§ 122. The Necessiiy of the Sacrificial Death of Christ. 

The death of Christ was necessary for the setting up of the 
New Covenant, whether one look upon it as a will of Christ's, 
which came into force only by the death of the Testator, 
or as a relation of fellowship with Gkxl, which was hindered 
by the guilt of the covenant people (a). The death of Christ, 
as an atoning sacrifice, has now removed the guilt, and there- 
fore this hindrance is removed (b). But the sinner by this 
atonement has been delivered from the arrestment of guilt, in 
that Christ by His death has representatively borne the 
punishment of his guilt (e). In so far now as death lets the 
guilty sinner fall under the power of the devO, Christ has by 
His redemption stripped the devil of his power over men (d). 

(a) With the view of the death of Christ being a sacrifice 
offered at the setting up of the New Covenant (§ 121, eQ, 
there is connected for our author the question, Why was this 
sacrificial death necessary ? In the first place, he keeps in his 
eye the death of Christ simply as such. Significantly playing 
with the twofold meaning of the word Sui0i]ieTf, and, as in the 
idea of the blood of the covencmt, thinking on the words of the 
institution of the Supper, he looks at the covenant established 
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by Christ as a will, by which Christians are become possessors 
of the covenant promise, which, according to § 115, a, comes 
to fulfilment only in the New Covenant (ix. 15). Now, as 
when a will comes in force, the death of the testator must first 
be confirmed (w. 16, 17), so the death of Jesus is necessary 
in order that Christians may really take possession of the 
promise bequeathed to them by the New Covenant By 
means of this argumentum ad hominem, the author wishes to 
make manifest^ on the analogy of a human relation, the fact as 
natural, that the death of Christ was necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the highest end of the covenant The special need of 
this, that a covenant sacrifice belongs to the setting up of a 
covenant, he explains by a reference to the setting up of the 
Old Covenant, which was done not without blood (ver. 18), in 
that the people and the holy things had to be sprinkled with 
the blood of the covenant sacrifice.^ As, moreover, the sacri- 
fice of institution of the New Covenant was at the same time 
the sacrifice of the great Day of Atonement, which the high 
priest brought into the Holiest (§ 121, c, d), so the archetypal 
holy things of the heavenly Holiest into which (ver. 23) Christ 
has gone, appear to be such as must be first cleansed from the 
stains of guilt If the heavenly city of God, with its Holy 
Place, is conformably with the promise destined for the covenant 
people, that they may there attain to perfect fellowship with 
God (§ 117, d), then their guilt has defiled these holy things 
as well as the earthly, and they must be purified in the same 
way as the typical law appointed for the latter, only not by 
the blood of an imperfect, but of a perfect sacrifice (tcpeiTroaip 

^ If, as the object of this, the cleanslDg required by the law is given, iz. 22, 
then the idea lying beneath this is, that even the holy things were stained by 
the guilt of the people (Lev. xvi 16-19 ; comp. viii 16) ; and before the holy 
God could dweU in the Holy Place, and have fellowship with the people, this 
impurity had first to be taken away by the cleansing blood of sacrifice. It is by 
this method of representation that the objective need of an atonement for sin on 
the part of Qod, who, as the Holy One, can have no fellowship with unclean men, 
is pictorially set forth ; and this Pfleiderer, p. 342 [£. T. ii. 70], as weU as Gess, 
p. 476, overlooks. 

' The Mediator of the New Covenant cannot therefore be thought of as in 
the heavenly dty without the blood of sprinkling, which, louder than the 
blood of Abel, cries for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10), proclaims that through its 
sprinkling the undeanness produced by guilt is taken away (xii. 24). While 
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(b) But as to how far saciificial blood has cleansing power, 
ix. 22 shows, when it is said, parallel with the statement, that 
without shedding of blood there is no remission. The whole 
atoning institute of the Old Covenant depends indeed upon the 
thought that, according to the gracious appointment of God, 
the blood of animals given to the people for sacrifice (Lev. * 
xvii. 11) atones for sin, i,e. makes it capable of being for- 
given. If the blood of animal sacrifices could not yet remove 
sin (x. 4, 11 : a^tpetu, irepieXeiv aiiaprlast), then that arose 
not from the impossibility of an atonement really removing 
sin by means of sacrificial blood, but only from the imperfec- 
tion of the Old Testament means of atonement, which was 
only shadowy and typically prophetic (§ 115, c, d). Through 
the offering of Christ there is an actual adevqci^ afiaprUK 
(ix. 26) effected ; sin has lost the right and power to stain 
men from guilt, and thus to separate them from God, because 
it is atoned for. Even on that account must Christ be made 
like to His brethren, and in particular must He take their 
flesh and blood (iL 1 4), in order by the outpouring of His own 
blood to atone for the sins of the people (ver. 17 : iXaaKeaOcu 
T^9 dfiafyriasi), and by the presentation of the same in the 
heavenly Holiest mcJce this atonement valid before Grod 
(§ 121. c)? 

(c) If the guilt contracted through sin, on the one hand, 
prevents God from establishing full fellowship with men, it, on 

Paul accounts for the need for the death of Christ by the demand of the divine 
righteousness given in his fundamental presuppositions (§ 80, c), to our author 
it seems prefigured in the legal ordinance, according to which the sin-stains 
which separate God from men can be removed only by the blood of sacrifice. 

* That the blood of Christ is the perfect means of atonement, our Epistle 
teaches in harmony with Paul (§ 80). But while with the latter the atonement 
effected by the death of Christ reconciles Qod, as with the removal of guilt the 
cause of His anger and hostility is removed, here the atonement removes the 
uncleanness of the heavenly Holy Place arising firom guilt, an undeanness which 
prevents God having fellowship with men (note a). Both modes of representa- 
tion proceed from this, that without an atonement for sin, guilt is not taken 
away, but their difference rests ultimately on this ground, tiiat with Paul every 
sin is regarded as worthy of death, because positively stirring up the wrath of 
God ; with our author, on the contrary, every sin, for which atonement generally 
can be spoken of, is regarded as the stain of a sin of infirmity, which even in 
the Old Testament prevented the perfect realization of the covenant relation, 
whose forgiveness was even there intended, but on account of the imperfection 
of its atoning institute could be realized only in the New (§ 115). As to the 
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the other band, prevents men from receiving the salvation 
promised in this fellowship. The latter thought lies evidently 
in ix. 15, according to which death is required for the 
redemption of the sins contracted under the first covenant, in 
order' that its members may receive the covenant promise. It 
rests on this, that guilt makes punishment necessary, and the 
execution of the punishment stands in the way of obtaining 
the promise.^ But Christ has even thus become the Mediator 
of the covenant, that He, in virtue of His own blood, has 
entered into the Holiest, having obtained a redemption 
eternally valid (through the shedding of His own blood, 
ver. 12). For if, according to the context of x. 26, 27, where 
there is no Owria irepl afutpn&Vy only a terrible expectation of 
judgment remains, it is clear that that sacrifice, because it 
atones for sin, at the same time delivers men from guilt, and 
removes the punishment which threatened them in the 
judgment The Epistle to the Hebrews, moreover, by this 
punishment can only have referred to the death by which, in 
conformity with ordinary Bible teaching (comp. § 6 0, (2 ; 5 7, e2 ; 
66, d), the divine punishment for sin was executed ; and if it 
now, ii 9, emphasizes the fact that Christ tasted death (in all 
its bitterness ; comp. also § 124, a, footnote 3) for the good of 
each, there is then involved the thought that He has freed 
the others from this bitter consequence of sin, and therefore 
there is the idea of substitution. But sin-bearing, ie. the 

formula ikm^Mrimt r. «/Mt^., which, according to Greek usage, tranalatea the 
Hebrew -)S3, comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 209 ; Gess, p. 473. Yet the former accords, 

if, according to viii 12 (after Jer. xzxi 84), God in the New Covenant is 
gracious (7xi«r«) to unrighteoiisness, and remembers sins no more, with which, 
according to x. 17, 18, the i^i^tf r, afutfrtSf is given, and with that every need 
for a v€^fk rif) kftMfrims is taken away. 

* Here then, in any case, it is an objective necessity for the death of Christ 
that is spoken of, the reason of which lies evidently enough in the context, and 
this Pfleiderer, pp. 840-842 [E. T. ii 68-70], overlooks. Actually it is deliver- 
ance from guilt which is meant by &^tXvTfafri$, quite as, with Paul (§ 80, e), a 
guilt occasioned by the wmfafim^ut, threatened as they have been with the divine 
anger. One can admit, with Ritschl (ii. p. 221), that there is nowhere indicated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews any reference to a Xvrft by which this is brought 
about ; and therefore the Petrine redemption (really different otherwise) fix>m the 
slavery of sin (§ 49, d; comp. § 108, h, footnote 6), and also the passage (which 
as a matter of fact points to the same thing) Mark x. 45 (§ 22, e), cannot be here 
compared. But in fact it here remains, that this self-surrender to death must 
be considered as an act which works this kwx^fm^tt (ix. 12). 

VOL. II. 
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removing of the severest consequences of sin, is expressly, 
ix. 28, indicated as the object of the sacrifice of Christ* 

(d) But the author undoubtedly, who regards death, ix. 27, 
with the judgment following immediately, as the general fate 
of men, has thought of death not as such, but in the results 
which it occasions to the sinner ; and these, according to iL 14, 
consist in this, that the devil is he who has power over i 

death, and uses it as a means to deliver sinners over to the 
destruction under which he has himself fallen ; but no 
notice is at the same time taken of the arraignment of the 
devil in the judgment (Gess, p. 476). It is certainly indi- 
cated by Sui Tov davarov that the death of Christ as the 
guiltless One made him that had the power of death power- 
less, only in so far as the guiltiness of men, which drew death 
on them, gave to the devil the power to use it as the means 
for exercising his power over men to bring destruction on 
them. But this He could do, not only because He forms an 
exception to the law of the kingdom of death (Ritschl, iL 
p. 254), but because this innocent death freed men from the 
guilt and punishment of sin (note c). Hence the redeemed 
are delivered, not from death, but from the fear of death, 
which kept them in lifelong bondage, so far as they need no 
more fear falling by death under the power of Satan (ver. 
15).* 

' The ezpresdon %U ^i w§xxSf AvtnyMuv kfULfrlat, on the ground of the Old 
Testament imim loguendi, and in particular on that of the passage Isa. liiL 12, 
coinciding with it, as also in accordance with the practice of Peter (§ 49, 6), can 
be taken only of the bearing of the punishment allotted to sin. The idea of an 
assumption of punishment, to be sure, is originally as foreign to the idea of 
sacrifice as is that of deliverance from punishment ; but the author might make 
such a combination (to him quite peculiar), because he looked on Christ not only 
as sacrifice, but also as priest, who by giving Himself to the bitter suffering of 
death, not only offered the sacrifice for the atonement of sin appointed by God, 
but also took on Himself the punishment of sin in order to bear it in the room 
of sinners. There is no need, therefore, of the somewhat artificial explanation 
of Bitschl, ii. p. 286, who, moreover, mistakes the significance of sin-bearing. 

' This view is essentiaUy distinct from the doctrine of the Palestinian theo- 
logy (oomp. Riehm, p. 654), according to which the devU, if he is permitted by 
God, takes away life from those who have transgressed the law, even though 
it is perhaps allied to it. The devil is in no sense here looked at as the angel 
of death, as even Hahn, p. 878, assumes. But the Pauline view also, according 
to which the power of the devil is broken by the redemption wrought by Christ's 
death, is quite different ; for this victory refers, according to § 104, h, to the 
dominion which the devil already wields over those confirmed in sin, and not to 
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^ 123. The Effects of the Sacrificial Death of Christ 

When the covenant people weie sprinkled with the atoning 
blood of the covenant sacrifice, they were purified from the 
stains of guilt, and their consciences were delivered from the 
consciousness of guilt (a). This purification put them into 
an estate of holiness, in which alone man can become God's 
possession, and in which he has constantly to keep himself (&). 
But therewith is the perfection reached, which the complete 
realization of the covenant requires (c). Hence, also, the way 
into the Holiest is now opened, and that approach to God is 
made possible which is the condition of the true worship of 
God(<Q. 

(a) K even the purifying effect of the blood of the New 
Testament covenant, ix. 23, is referred but to the heavenly 
things, which, after that sin has been atoned for by that blood, 
are purified from the stains of guilt clinging to them (§122, a), 
then the purification wrought by the sacrifice of Christ may 
also naturally be referred to the sinner himself; nay, on the 
supposition of the former cleansing, there is brought into view 
only the objective necessity in particular of the latter sub- 
jective cleansing. But as, ix. 22, tcadapU^erai is made identical 
in the parallel member of the sentence with ylverai &^<rif;, it 
is clear that the thought can be only of a deliverance from 
sin, a cleansing from the stains of sin, not a cleansing from 
its unholy power.^ In conformity with this, purification from 

that power of his to which they are subjected in death. Death as the doom of 
God's wrath, especially with Paul, conformably to the peculiarity of his doctrine 
of sin, referred to footnote 8, is even in itself, and without this co-operation of 
the devil, regarded as the punishment of sin, so that the judgment which 
follows it can only determine who abide in death, and who have been delivered 
from it ; oomp. Ffleiderer, p. 860 f. [£. T. ii 78 f.], who goes wrong only in 
this, that he narrows the objective effect of the death of Christ only to this, 
while our statements present it rather in the sense of note c. 

^ The fwtis loquendi of the LXX. corresponds with this, to which the phraseo- 
logy of our author conforms (comp. Riehm, p. 56), as also that of Paul, with 
whom HmSmft^fMi appears as the effect of baptism (Eph. v. 26 ; comp. § 101, a). 
In Acts zviiL 6, zz. 26, also, »m0mfis means clear from guilt Pfleiderer, p. 339 
[E. T. ii. 67], has acknowledged this signification of »«/af«f , and he, moreover, 
strikingly points out how the (moral) worship of God, mentioned ix. 14, as the 
resttft of a cleansed conscience, proves nothing to tiie contrary ; while Gess, 
p. 474, mixes up again the moral cleansing ; and Schenkel, p. 826, exclusively 
insists on it If he, p. 337, footnote b, makes the cleansing referred to in ix. 14 
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siu is given, i. 3, as the special purpose of the appearing of 
Christ on the earth, which Christ has effected, and that, as the 
aorist shows, by a single act, namely by His own sacrificial 
death. But ordinarily it is this subjective cleansing that is 
thought of when the reference is to the conscience of one 
who has obtained deliverance from guilt And thus to the 
carnal (Levitical) cleansing, which alone the Old Testament 
sacrifices could produce (ix. 13), stands opposed the cleansing 
of the conscience from dead works effected by the blood of 
Christ (ver. 14; § 115, &), as these dead works stain the 
conscience with the consciousness of guilt' As the Old 
Testament covenant people were sprinkled with the (cleansing) 
blood of the covenant sacrifice (ix. 19 ; comp. Ex. xxiv. 8), so 
are Christians j^pavriafUvo^ by the blood of Christ (comp. 
1 Pet L 2, and therewith § 49, c) ; but here also this sprink- 
ling is more exactly referred to the heart, and the deliverance 
produced thereby from an evil conscience (x. 22 : airi awetr 
8170-66)9 'rrovrjpas:) ; for the blood of sprinkling loudly proclaims 
the perfected atonement (xii. 24). 

(h) That the idea of ayid^eiv stands in very dose connection 
with that of cleansing, ix. 13 shows, where the ayid^ei, is 
taken up in the parallel apodosis by tcctOapiel, ver. 14.' What 
cleansing is to the subjective consciousness of the man, that 
offiaafio^ is for his objective relation to God. Because a sin- 
to be the consciousness of deliverance in principle from the dominion of sin, 
then that contradicts the unifonn idea of rvfii^nr (comp. § 115, b, footnote 5). 

* According to x. 2, he who has been actaally freed from the conscionsnese of 
the guilt of sin has no longer any vvttitneit af»mfTt£f. There is a consciousness 
of past sins only when the sins hare not yet been atoned for; for through 
atonement, or the forgiveness of sins which follows, the sins are really removed 
(§ 122, b). There is a consciousness of forgiven sins according to Bible phrueo- 
logy, when the sins, along with the guilt which they contract, are regarded 
together, not that one may not, with Riehm, p. 566, distinguish between the 
consciousness of sin and the consciousness of guilt. 

* But it follows even from this, that in iz. IS cleansing cannot be designated 
as a result frt>m myt»C*"f as Riehm, p. 576, supposes, but that wfif rnw riff fmf»h 
tuJofirnra designates only the relation in which the Old Testament means of 
atonement produced holiness (comp. for this signification of itfis, i. 7, ii. 17, 
iv. 18, V. 1, 14, vi. 11). Beal holiness consists only in this, that one as regards 
purifying the flesh is consecrated for an (external) feUowship with God, but that 
only by the purification of the conscience is one made capable of the real (moral) 
worship of GJod (comp. footnote 1), and this he only can exercise who has been 
delivered from guilt, as Peter teaches (§ 49, d; comp. also § 81, 6). 
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atained man cannot be consecrated to God for His possession, 
Christ by the cleansing blood of His sacrifice must first con- 
secrate the covenant people (xiiL 12), and so make them fit 
for that relation of being God's, and of being in fellowship 
with Him, which corresponds to the perfect covenant relation- 
ship. This has taken place, in that Christians have once for 
all been consecrated by the sacrifice of the body of Christ 
(x. 10), or by the cleansing blood of the covenant (ver. 29) ; 
they are hence called Srfio^ (iil 1, vi 10, xiii 24).^ For if 
Christians are exhorted to strive after holiness (xii. 14), i,e. 
after participation in the divine arfioTr^ (ver. 10 ; comp. 
§ 45, (2, footnote 6), the idea has no reference to positive 
moral perfection ; what is said is, that the Christian, after he 
has once for all been put into the position of one cleansed from 
sin, a position which fits him to be of the family of God, has 
now laid on him the task of keeping himself in this position 
by avoiding fresh defilement from sin, as even that drawing 
near to God in the end, which leads to the vision of (^od^ 
is naturally permitted only to those who are consecrated to 
God (ver. 14). 

(c) If those, who have been sanctified by the sacrificial 
death of Christ (note &), have been for ever perfected by one 
offering (x. 14), it is dear that by the reKetma^ of the 
Christian cannot be understood moral perfection as by the 
TeWoKTi? of Christ (§ 119, &, footnote 6), as Schenkel, p. 331, 
will have it, but only the putting them completely, by the act 
of purification and sanctification once for all (comp. x. 2 with 
ver. 1), into the condition of that perfection, which fits for the 
realization of the covenant relation. Hence the idea very 

* Biehm, p. 576, has not proved that this idea, which with our author bears 
ezdusiyely an Old Testament stamp, includes in pr^iciple deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, as it does with Paul (comp. § 84, d). Neither in iL 11 nor in 
X. 4 does he speak of one becoming increasingly holy, but in both places 
Christians are characterized, without reference to time, as such as have received 
from Christ, in the way above explained, consecration for the family of God. 
Compare the excellent exposition by Pfleiderer, p. 840 [£. T. ii. 68], but also 
Ritschl, ii. p. 211, and even Gess, p. 472 ; while Schenkel throughout thinks 
only of moral holiness. The realization of the Old Testament fundamental 
command (Lev. xi 44) continues also here, as with Peter (§ 46, d\ and in a 
certain sense also with Paul (§ 84, d), the goal of the Christiau ; but this goal 
can only then be striven after when he has been purified from the stains of sin, 
and consecrated to be the possession of God. 
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closely corresponds — a fact which Eiehm, p. 641, misappre- 
hends — ^with the Pauline idea of SiKauo<n<: (§ 82, a), only 
that the latter, conformably with the characteristic difference 
of the reciprocal fundamental point of view, refers to the 
putting into the state of hiKau>avvri required by the law, the 
former to the putting into the state which was aimed at by 
the whole atoning agency of the Old Covenant, but never 
reached (ix.*9, x. 1, vii. 11, 19, and therewith § 115, c), the 
state of perfection necessary for perfect covenant relationship. 
As, therefore, with Paul, hiKaimnn^ is essentially identical with 
the not-reckoning or the forgiveness of sins, so, according to 
the connection of x. 14 with vv. 11, 18, TeKeiatn<; is identical 
with the taking away or the forgiveness of sins.'^ And that 
it is so with reXe^at? in some degree, even as with the 
Pauline hucalm<n^, which is given directly with purification 
and sanctification even in the earthly present, is clear &om 
this, that the conscience gives witness to the entrance of this 
perfection (ix. 9). 

{d) By the r€k£imaK one is put into the position of being 
weU-pleasing to God, in which alone one can draw near to 
God, and this drawing near to God (xi. 6) is the condition of 

' Ab, on the other hand, it does not follow from ii. 10 that the ^tXilm^tt 
of Christ is something different from moral perfection, so neither does it follow 
that iyuf tig 2«{«v belongs to the nXiW/f of the Christian, as Biehm, p. 681, 
yet supposes. Quite as little does it follow from xi. 89, 40, that participation 
in the coyenant promise belongs to nXiiWif, as Riehm, p. 582, asserts. For if 
the belieTers of the Old Covenant did not obtain the promise even after their 
death, because Ood had prepared for those of the New Covenant something 
better, then the purpose-clause following shows how this better thing consisted 
in this, that the latter even during life obtained the rtXtmeHf which made l^em 
fit to obtain directly the covenant promise given with the perfected covenant 
(comp. § 115, a). From this perfected salvation the others are not excluded, 
but they only, by means of the sacrifice of Christ, which God had kept in view 
for Messianic times, but which, according to ix. 26, had retrospective power, 
had to be conducted with those now living (xi. iO: f*ii x^f^f 4^*) to the 
perfection essential to it, and they have therefore had to wait so long for the 
fulfilment of the promise. But now, when the sacrifice has been offered, 
they are led on to perfection (xiL 28 : iUmt TtnXtmfitiw), although they 
have not reached the consummation of salvation ; and the idea of Riehm, 
pp. 584, 585, that they are perfected in another sense than the members of the 
New Covenant, is not only unfounded, but contrary to the evident intention of 
xi 40. It is also a mistake when Pfleiderer, p. 846 [E. T. ii 74], finds in thin 
idea the Pauline hsucuS* along with the Pauline Itlm^uv, ' Eitschl, ii. p. 212, 
has caught the right idea. 
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all true 'worship of GkxL On this account, it was adduced as 
evidence of the imperfection of the Old Testament law, that it 
could not perfect those who drew near to God (rou9 irpoaep- 
X^H^ovs), and that it could not provide for them a real 
entrance (x. 1).^ By means of the perfect High Priest only 
can we draw near to God (viL 25 : roif^ Trpoacpxpfiivov^ &* 
airrov r^ 0€^) ; through Him can we o£Rer sacrifices well- 
pleasing to Grod (xiiL 15, 16, and therewith § 119, d) ; only 
in consequence of the cleansing perfected by Him, can we 
worship the living God (Xarpeve&v : iz. 14 ; comp. foot- 
note 3) in the way well-pleasing to Him (xii 28).^ On the 
ground of the blood of His atoning sacrifice (iv alfiari 
^Iffaov) have we confidence as to the way into the Holiest, 
which He has consecrated for us, as one newly opened and 
livingly effectual, because really leading to the goal, a way 
which leads through the veil, which in the Old Covenant still 
prevented entrance into the Holiest (ix. 8).^ On the other 
hand, Christ Himself has gone as our High Priest into the 
Holiest of the heavenly dwelling of God to make His atoning 

* Even on this account the institution of the Holy Place, which prevented 
entrance into the Holiest, t.e. to God Himself, was a symbol of the Old Testa- 
ment present (comp. § 117, c, footnote 8), in which the sacrifices could not 
perfect those who drew near to God in behalf of XmrftSm (riw )iMrfw§»ru), and so 
could not fit for true worship^ which can be done only in the presence of God 
(ix. 8, 9). And on this accoimt also the abolition of the law (vii 19), which 
could perfect nothing, stands over against the introduction of a better hope (that, 
namely, to be looked for with the New Corenant, a priesthood making a real 
atonement, according to § 116, a), by which (rea aperata) we draw near to God 
(iyy!^/uf t£ eif ). 

^ To draw near to God is brought forward even in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
as a prerogative of the redeemed (§ 104, d), and also the XmrftU as the sacrifice 
of GhrlBtians (§ 106, d), even in the earlier Pauline Epistles (§ 78, e). Yet more 
peculiar does tiiis drawing near to God, connected with sacrifice^ appear in Peter 
(§ 45, e) as the prerogative of the priestly people. It seems so natural even 
here to think of the priests, to whom the drawing near to God and the Xmrfwuw 
and the sacrifice alone pertained, at the same time also the iymr^, in the 
sense of note 6, and the sprinkling with blood (z. 22), were specially appropriate 
for the priests (Ex. xxix. 21 ; Lev. viii. 80) ; yet the view of Christ as the alone 
High Priest, who must mediate the coming to God and the sacrifice of Christians 
(see above), so completely dominated the mode of presentation in our Epistle, 
that the idea of the general priesthood, which, however (p. 818), Meesner 
(p. 818) ascribes to it, could only come in alongside of it (comp. moreover, 
§ 124, 6, footnote 6). 

« If this veU (x. 20) is designated as the #i(HI of Christ, it is thereby indicated 
that the flesh of Christ must be first given up in death before the veil be taken 
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sacrifice effectual by His blood, and thus to become the 
irpoBpofjLo^, who has not only opened the way thither, but has 
first trod it (vL 20), and has thereby consecrated it for us 
(x. 20). Christians may now be encouraged in confidence on 
this High Priest (iv. 14, x. 21) to approach with boldness the 
throne of grace (iv. 16), which is in the Holiest (x. 22 ; 
comp. with ver. 19). The author can even designate 
Christians as those who have already come to the heavenly 
city of God (xii 22), where the Judge as their covenant God 
dwells (ver. 23), with the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
whose blood testifies to the perfected atonement (ver. 24). 
This leads us on to the new relation to God, which has been 
set up on the ground of the perfect sacrifice of the New 
Covenant. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE BLESSINGS AND DUTIES OF THE NEW COVENANT. 

§ 124. The New TestamerU Covenant People. 

In the New Covenant, Israel is, according to the promise, 
the true people of God, to the members of which and to 
their children God bestows again His paternal mercy and 
grace (a). But they became partakers of the New Covenant 
by baptism, in whidi they have received the blessings of the 
New Covenant^ the forgiveness of sins and the outpouring of 
the Spirit (ft). In that the law is written on their hearts, 
they have come to be of a new mind, and are drawn and led 
on by Gk)d to holiness and righteousness (c). To the bless- 
ings already given them belongs also enlightenment by the 
word of God of the New Covenant, an enlightenment which is 
to be ever advancing and ever becoming more perfect (d), 

(a) If by the sacrifice of Christ the people of the Old 
Covenant are put into the position well-pleasing to God, then 

away and the way into the HoUest be opened, that HU sacrificial death, there- 
fore, was the preparatory condition for that. If Immer (p. 412), following 
Holstein, gives tins reference to the expression, that the flesh of C?hrist hid 
His Gknihead as the veil hid the Holiest, aU meaning is taken from it in the 
connection. 
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only now can that be realized, which was intended from the 
first in the covenant relation, but could be perfectly realized 
only in the New Covenant, in conformity with the promise 
(Jer. xxxL 33). He has become their God, and they His 
people (viii 10).^ That is a point even with Paul (§ 83, a), 
that this people is beloved of God ; and this appears here in 
the form, that to them the divine favour, the gracious good 
pleasure of God, is bestowed. The people of the New 
Covenant may come to the throne of God, as to the throne 
of grace (iv. 16 : t^ Opowp r^ j(dpiTosi), with assured con- 
fidence (jierit wapptfalast), there to receive mercy and to find 
grace.' Grace appears here, then, not as the source of salva- 
tion, but as the advantage of the New Testament institution 
of salvation, which the good pleasure and the grace of God 
have bestowed again on the covenant people, beginning there- 
with the realization of the Messianic salvation.' This is here 

^ Peter, too, regards beUeving Israel as the real people of possession, or the 
flock of God (§ 45| a), a figure even here hinted at, when God gives to them a great 
shepherd (xiiL 20). The Israel of the New Covenant alone are the true family 
of God (iii 6 : •i»tt BmZ ; comp. § 117, a, b) ; for those only can really belong 
to God who^ having been perfected by pnrification and consecration, may draw 
near to God (§ 123). As God was not formerly ashamed to be called the God of 
the patriarchs (xL 16), so He now caUs Himself their God (comp. zii 23, where 
iratran, agreeably to the context, can refer only to all the members of the 
heavenly and the earthly community of God). 

' In the LXX. fxi«r corresponds to the Hebrew *^0T\$ <uid x»fi9 tift^muf to 

}n M{D* Eveiy one who faUs away from Christ turns away from this grace of 

God (xii. 16 : imfSt Aiti nt x*^'^^ ^^ ®'«*^ > ^^ ^ that grace which estabb'shes 
the heart (ziiL 9), which gives the Spirit (z. 29 : «■• irvtv/M m x^^*f)t ^^^ 
which is asked to be with them all in the concluding words, just as in the 
Pastoral Epistles (§ 108, b, footnote 4). It nowhere appears defined as to its 
nature by the contrasts, by which the Pauline idea gets its peculiar colouring 
(§ 75, b) ; and if it is not to be understood, as with Peter (§ 46, b, footnote 8), 
directly as a gift of the divine mercy, yet iv. 16 shows that the idea in our 
Epistle betrays quite its Old Testament origin, just as with him. 

* Only in ihe passage ii. 9, according to the current reading, would grace be 
the principle of salvation, in virtue of which the institution of salvation took 
place, just as with Paul (§ 76, c). However, even as r^^ards this passage, it is 
very striking that in it, not in any way the self-surrender of Christ to death, 
but His personal experience of it (the ytn^tu ^«»«r«»), is designated as the effect 
of the grace of God. One very naturally remembers in these circumstances that 
while no doubt our MS. traditions clearly decide for the reading x'^^ ^^» <>i^ 
the other hand the ancient, and partly the very ancient, patristic tradition are 
equally for x^f^f ^^> ^^^ ^^^ ^® way in which this latter reading has been 
accounted for is very artificial, while also the helplessness of the patristic 
€xegetes, in the face of it, and the use made of it by the Nestorians, easily 
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also expressed quite in the maimer of the Old Testament 
throughout, that the members of the people of God, or of the 
family of (rod, are called children of God (ii 10).^ In that 
way is indicated the certainty of the fatherly love, which must 
belong to the true children, in contradistinction to bastards 
(xii. 6-8). But, as with Paul, a share in the B6^ is expressly 
laid claim to as the child's right, on the ground of inheritance 
(§ 97> c), and so our author makes this combination.^ As the 
Son of God has already plainly attained to the inheritance of 
a share in the Father^s Lordship (L 2 ; comp. § 118, a, foot- 
note 2), so also must the children of God, though in a 

enoagh explain how the apparently so simple Pauline x*f^' Of w was substituted. 
But if x^f^f Ot«tf stood originally, then this can be but an allusion to His being 
forsaken by God, on account of which, according to the oldest tradition 
(Mark xv. 84), the cry of Christ was uttered as He was tasting death. 

^ If, therefore, in our Epistle also the readers are addressed as brethren 
(lii 1, 12, X. 19, xiiL 22 ; comp. ver. 28), it is quite clear from vi 10, where 
brotherly love is characterized as a lore shown towards the name of God, that 
they are brethren, because they all bear the name of sons of God. Thia 
brotherly loye is shown by hospitality (xiii. 1, 2), in every sort of service (vi. 10), 
especially towards suffering brethren (xiii. 8 ; comp. x. 88, 84), as also in 
unanimity (xii. 14). The beautiful deeds of love (x. 24 ; comp. § 108, d, foot- 
note 10) and beneficence, by which Christian fellowship was shown (comp. also 
X. 88, and for the idea of »«<»«»/•, § 41, 6), are the true sacrifices, with which 
God is weU pleased (xiii 16), because they glorify His fatherly name. 

^ Moreover, here also, just as with Peter (§ 45, d), when e^diorted not to give 
way to care, they are referred to the help of Divine Providence formerly assured 
to them in the Old Testament (xiiL 5, 6), and not, as in the words of Jesua 
(§ 20, h), to the fatherly love of God ; the obligation of reverential submission 
under the fktherly chastisement (note c) results rather from the relation of son- 
ship (xii 9), as then the duty of childlike obedience. And in this combination 
also the relation of sonship is not grounded, as with Paul, on justification, but 
it rather presupposes nXiiiwrif, which is identical with the Pauline lfs«4»r«f 
(§ 128, e). On the other hand, there is no mention of a begetting of God*8 
diildren on the part of God, not even ii 11, as Riehm (p. 787) yet supposes 
(comp. § 118, &, footnote 5). If, xii 9, God is designated as i wmriif tUv 
wnvfUrm, in opposition to the wmriftf rnt wmf%»t intin, He cannot possibly be so 
designated as the author of the new life, but only as the Creator (comp. Jas. 
i 17) of aU spiritual beings, to which elass angels (i 14) as well as men belong 
(xii 28), only that the latter, besides the «'?fS/u^ have also the ^mfl (comp. 
I 27, a), begotten by their natural parents, according to which they have come 
from the loins of their fathers (vii 5, 10). But to draw in here the contrasts of 
Traducianism and Creationism, and to seek to reconcile these contrasts, as 
Riehm, p. 680, does, imposes upon our author thoughts quite foreign to him. 
To regard God as the Father of spirits, and which, moreover, is explained, 
without any recourse to Philo, by such passages as Eccles. xii 7, Num. 
xxvii 16 (comp. Riehm, pp, 856, 857), excludes entirely the idea of a batting 
the children of God. 
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different sense from that of Paul (comp. § 118, c, footnote 7), 
be conducted forward to the fatherly glory (ii. 10). Only it 
is characteristic that Paul, writing mostly to Gentiles, has in 
his eye the Boman right of inheritance, which knows no dis- 
tinction between older and younger children, while here, in 
conformity with the Jewish law of inheritance, the sons, only 
in so far as they take the position of first-bom sons, lay claim 
to the full possessions of the father (xiL 16 : r^ vpan'OTOKia). 
As Christ, indeed, according to § 118, h, appears among the 
heavenly sons of God as the first-bom, so the Christian 
Church is called €KK\f)ala irpmroroKtov (xiL 23), and the 
words added, awoyeypafi^mv iv oifpavoh, show unequivo- 
cally, that to those who are already enrolled as citizens in the 
heavenly city of God (comp. Luke x. 20, and, therewith, 
§ 30, d), though they yet wander on the earth, the final con- 
summation is therewith secured in virtue of this right of the 
first-bom. As believing Israel are called to this (§ 117, b), 
so here, too, as with Peter (§ 46, d), the calling is essentially 
a calling to sonship, which brings with it the promise of 
the etemal K\i]povofila (ix. 15). 

(p) Among the subjects of elementary instmction is 
reckoned, vi 2, instruction as to washings, i,e, as to the 
distinction between the observance of baptism and Jewish 
washings (ix. 10). The latter, namely, is a washing of the 
body with pure water (x. 23),' which symbolically assures of 
the cleansing of the conscience from the consciousness of 
guilt (ver. 22), inasmuch as there is connected with it, quite 
as in the eai'ly apostolic Church (§ 41, a), the confession 

' The nnion of blood-sprinkling with washing in this passage seems to point 
to the consecration of the priests (comp. Lev. yiii. 6, 80), especially if the two 
are regarded as the condition of drawing near to God (comp. Biehm, pp. 744, 
746). But we have indeed seen, § 128, d, footnote 7, why the idea of a general 
priesthood cannot occur in our Epistle, and, in fact, the uniting of the two 
participial clauses, ftfuvrt^fiuw . . . mk) XiA««/mSni, is throughout untenable. 
The second belongs rather to mmrix^f^*** ^nd. only takes up again the former ; 
while in place of the sprinkling with blood, it puts the figurative assurance of 
its efScacy in the washing of baptism. Qess, p. 473 f., connects both with 
Mmrix"/**'* <uid quite penrersely refers the washing with pure water to moral 
renewal by the Spirit, appealing to Ezek. zzxyi. 25, 27. We have here rather 
the same view of baptism as in Peter (§ 44, &), while this occurs even in Paul, 
but quite in subordination to the view of baptism as a symbol peculiar to him 
(§JB4, a; 101, a). 
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(ofioXoyla) as the object of which Jesus is named in His 
specific Messianic character (iiL 1, iv. 14), or the fulfilment 
of the promise hoped for by Him (x. 23). In baptism, there- 
fore, just as in the early apostolic Church, the confessor of 
the Messiah is made a partaker of a blessing essentially 
peculiar to the New Covenant — ^the forgiveness of sins 
(viii. 12, X. 17, after Jer. xxxi 34)7 If now, according to 
vi 2, along with teaching about baptism there is added 
teaching about the laying on of hands, what is thereby 
thought of is the practice common in the early apostolic 
Church (§ 41, d), which, as the symbol of prayer for him 
who was being baptized, imparted to him the Spirit Those 
who, according to vi 4, have tasted of the heavenly gift, have 
been, at the same time, really made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost; and so it is presupposed, x. 29, that those who have 
been sanctified on the ground of the blood of the covenant, 
have, at the same time, received the Spirit of grace. And so 
here also, as in the apostolic preaching, along with the 
forgiveness of sins the gift of the Spirit is connected with 
baptism, and the Spirit appears, just as there (§ 40, a, foot- 
note 1), exchmvdy as the principle of the gifts of grace, in so 
far as the signs and wonders and manifold mighty works, 
with which God confiimed the preaching of the ear-witnesses, 
are traced back to gifts of the Holy Spirit, which God 
distributed according to His wiU (iL 4); and, according to 
vi 6, all the members of the New Covenant have, to a 
certain extent, tasted of the powers of the Messianic age 

(§ 117, cy 

(c) If, according to vi 1, fundamental Christian instruction 
began with fierdvoia, as formerly the preaching of Christ 

' Thia 18 indeed pre-eminently the heayenly gift which the Christian, accord- 
ing to vi 4, has tasted ; for, according to iii. 14, they are made partakers of 
Christ Himself, t.e. of the salvation presented in His atoning sacrifice, they 
have eaten of the New Testament altar of sacrifice (xiii. 10), Le, they have been 
made partakers of the frait of the sacrifice offered on the cross. 

* It is self-evident that in these passages the Spirit is not regarded as a 
person, but as a divine power given to us, just as with Paul (§ 84, a, foot- 
note 4). On the other hand, it was easy to refer the blessing of the New 
Covenant, by which the law was written on the heart (viii 10, z. 16), back to 
this gift of the Spirit ; yet this combination is not made by our author, and 
thus on that account the Pauline contrast of the covenant of the Spirit to the 
covenant of the law is foreign to him (comp. § 116, 6, footnote 3). 
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(§ 21) and the early apostolic preaching did (§ 40, b), then 
there must have taken place in the members of the New 
Testament Church a change of mind, which implied a turning 
away from dead, i.e. sinful works (§ 115, h, footnote 6), and 
which must therefore lead to a mind well-pleasing to God. 
But this is given of itself, when, conformably with the promise 
of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxL 33), the law is written on 
the heart (viii 10, x. 16), according to which this has to be 
regarded as the abiding tendency of the heart for the fulfilling 
of the divine will.^ Now, he who has been consecrated to 
Grod by the blood of Christ, aims steadily after holiness 
(xii 14; comp. § 123, h), while he preserves himself from 
every stain from new sin, and, in particular, from the 
heathenish sins (§ 69, ^ of unchastity both in and out of 
marriage, and of covetousness (xiii. 4, 5). In this God Him- 
self helps him, while He establishes his heart by His grace 
(ver. 9), and accompanies him in every way (ver. 25) ; but, 
in particular, while by His fatherly chastisement in times of 
trial He draws His true children to an ever fuller participa- 
tion in His holiness (xii. 5-10), and so works in them the 
peace-bringing fruits of righteousness, i,e. the kind of life 
well-pleasing to God (ver. 11),^^ which makes every sorrow 
to be to Him an object of joy (comp. § 46, d; 55, c). So 
God Himself here also makes the Christians ready for every 
good work, to do His will, while He works in them what is 
well-pleasing to Him through Christ (xiii. 21), whom He has 
even on that account, on the ground of the blood of the New 
Testament covenant, made to be the chief Shepherd of His 
own people (ver. 20; comp. § 121, eQ, so that He now by 
His royal and priestly activity may help them in their trials 

' On this account everything depends here also on the tendency of the heart, 
just as § 26, c, and in the early apostolic teaching (§ 47, a; 55, h), because God 
searches the deepest depths of the heart (iv. 12, 13). Only with a true, t.e. an 
upright heart, can one draw near to God (x. 22). The deadly sin of unbeUef, or 
of falling away, can come only from an eyil heart (iii. 12 ; comp. § 125, d, 
footnote 9). 

^* The peace of the soul must there make its appearance, where the state of 
being well-pleasing to God, i.e. of righteousness, has been established in the 
man, when he has a good consciexice, if «-«rif muKSt ^i>M9 Av«rTf(^iW«M (xiH. 18). 
And hence also God, who works all that pertains to this in men (ver. 21), is 
called the God of Peace (ver. 20), and Melchisedec, the King of Righteousness, 
is at the same time called the King of Peace (viL 2). 
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(ii. 18), and give them at the proper time help from the 
throne of grace (iv. 16)." 

(d) Among the blessings of the New Covenant, this also is 
mentioned in the prophecy (Jer. xxxi. 34), that the knowledge 
of God shall be alike and common to all (viii 11). The 
author is naturally thereby thinking of the * perfect revelation 
of God made in the words of God by the Son (L 1), and 
which ought to have already fitted even the readers in an 
ordinary way to be able to be teachers (v. 12). For they 
also have tasted the good word of Qod, which guarantees the 
fulfilment of the promise in the New Covenant (vi. 5) ; they 
have obtained the knowledge of the truth (x. 26 : hrirfvwn^ 
7^9 oKfiOeLasi), and arc therefore enlightened (vi. 4, x. 32 : 
ifwTiffdivre^ ; comp. § 107, a). But there are different stages 
in the revelation of the New Testament word of God, as 
there are in the knowledge wrought by it The introductory 
parts, the elements of the word of God, or of the proclama- 
tion of Christ (v. 12: r^ oroip^eSa rrj^ Af>X^ tUv Xoylmv 
ToC Qeov ; comp. vi 1 : 6 t§9 apjfti^ rov Xpiarov X0709), are 
designated by the author, as by Paul (§ 102, b), figuratively 
as milk (v. 12), as it is suitable for vijviol (yet. 13), in contrast 
to the strong meat, which the riKeioi can bear (ver. 14 ; comp. 
reXetoTTf^, vL 1). This fundamental teaching consists, accord- 
ing to vi. 1, 2, in the preaching of repentance and faith, with 
which evangelical preaching began (Mark LIS; comp. Acts 
xvii 30, 31, and with that § 61, a; 19, 4), in instruction 
about baptism and the lajring on of hands (note b), and about 
eschatological events. By the strong meat, on the other 

^* In what way God carries on this His work of grace through Christ our Epistle 
gives no hint, only it is certain that the Pauline doctrine so richly developed 
of the living fellowship with Christ and the work of His Spirit in the Christian 
(§ 84, 86) remains foreign to it. But He naturally does it in this way, that He 
equips His servants to speak such words of exhortation as this Epistle contains ; 
and finally, all are re({uired in the most pressing terms to keep each other from 
falling away (iii. 12, 13), and to advance in good works (x. 24). In this sense 
it is in particular the duty of those who are over them to watch for their souls 
(xiii. 17), and the church assemblies is the place where such exhortations are 
addressed (x. 25), and they are therefore to listen to the one and not to forsake 
the other. Along with this, good example is particularly to be attended to, as 
exerdsing a wholesome influence (xii. 12, 18), as evU example has a tempting 
influence (ver. 15), and therefore the author does not weary to present the 
example of the heroes of the faith, who look down on Christians in their fight 
(xii. 1), their departed leaders (xiiL 7), and even Christ Himself (xii 2, 3). 
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hand, by which the author seeks (vi 1), with God's help 
(vi. 3), to lead on those readers, who at any rate have not 
kept behind at the stage of vrrmoTTj^, and have become dull of 
mind (v. 11-13), on the supposition of the zeal for reXeum/? 
quickened in them afresh by his exhortations, he evidently 
means those deeper instructions as to the relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, which our Epistle furnishes.^' 

§ 125. The IhUy of the New Testament Covenant, 

The duty of the New Testament covenant is the inflexible 
holding fast the hope of the fulfilment of the covenant 
promise guaranteed in the New Covenant, and this is not 
possible without faith (a). This faith, which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all the pious of the Old Covenant, is in 
the New Covenant a firm confidence in the fulfilment of the 
covenant promise, and a confident persuasion of the saving 
facts, by which that fulfilment is guaranteed according to the 
gospel proclamation (&). In this faith consists essentially 
that state of mind well-pleasing to God, on the firm keeping 
hold of which in enduring patience depends participation in 
the perfected salvation (c). But sin is simply unbelief and 
falling away from faith is the sin which never can be for- 
given, because it gives evidence of final hardening (d). 

(a) If the members of the New Testament covenant are 
so highly privileged, that they are fit to obtain directly the 
Old Testament promise (§ 123, e, footnote 6), then the hope 
of the fulfilment of this promise is their distinguishing mark. 
They are designated as those who have fled to seize firmly 
the hope presented for their immediate grasp (vi 18) in the 
promise confirmed by an oath (ver. 17).^ Thus this strong 

^ That there is no reference here to the contrast between itUrts and ytS^it, 
as Kostlin (compare 1854, pp. 403, 404), Riehm, pp. 783-785, has abundantly 
proved. AU these deeper instructions have but the practical tendency to 
strengthen the hope that what was left unrealized in the Old will be perfected 
in the New Covenant. But that leads on to the explanation of the duty of the 
New Testament covenant, on the fulfilment of which participation in this 
perfection depends. 

^ If this hope is compared to an anchor, which is firm and reliable, because it 
reaches into the heavenly Holiest (ver. 19), whither Christ as our ^rfS^ff^t has 
gone (ver. 20), it is implied in this that this hope rests on the heavenly high- 
priesthood of Christ. For this is indeed the new priesthood promised for the 
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emphasizing of the hope was, no doubt, occasioned by the 
fact that the hope of the readers was getting weaker 
(§ 111, a) ; it reminds us thus so very much of the central 
position of hope with Peter (§ 51), and is so closely connected 
with the whole fundamental view of the author, that it ought 
not to be reckoned among the peculiarities of his method of 
teaching, to see in the Messianic hope, i,e. in the hope of the 
fulfilment of the Old Covenant relationship guaranteed by the 
appearance of the Messiah, the characteristic privilege of 
Christians. Therefore also the uninterrupted holding fast of 
the glad confidence (irapptfo'la ; comp. x. 35), and of the high 
pre-eminence in it {icav^iid), which such a hope gives, is 
the condition of belonging to God's New Testament family 
(iiL 6; comp. § 117, i); and thus the unwavering holding 
fast (comp. X. 23) of an assured hope (comp. vL 11 : 17 ttXi;- 
po<l>opia T$9 iKTrlSosi) is the New Testament covenant duty.' 
Only to those who look for the return of Messiah with such 
a hope can He appear as the Saviour (ix. 28). A firm 
confidence (yrroaTaais;), however, is required for the fulfil- 
ment of this duty, and hence the uninterrupted holding fast 
of that confidence, and also of the glad hope itself (iii. 6), 
can be reckoned (ver. 14) the condition of participation in 
Christ, i,e. in the blessings of the New Covenant procured by 
Him (§ 124, b). Such a confidence is now the iriari,^ M Oeov, 
which is designated (vi. 1) the fundamental article of evan- 

Messianic time, with which the perfect atonement, and therefore the full 
realization of the object of the covenant, was brought into view (vii 19). 
According to x. 23, also, Christians confess the final consummation hoped for, 
which by the addition v-serif ykf • WayyuXmft>%fct marked out as the fulfilment 
of the promise, and which, in conformity with the connection with vv. 19-21, 
is based on the exaltation of the Messianic High Priest. 

' The hope itself must not be regarded as this covenant duty, as neither must 
it be regarded, with Riehm, p. 751, as the condition for drawing near to God. 
For, vii. 19, it is not the subjective hope, as iiL 6, vi. 11, but, according to a 
well-known metonymy, as vi 18, x. 23, the rea sperala that is meant, the * 
perfect priesthood, namely, and the perfect atonement given with it as the 
object of the hope directed to the setting np of the New Covenant (comp. 
§ 116, a). Just so is Christ, vi. 20, our v-fiift/tt, and therefore by Him, and not by 
our hope, is the way to God prepared, although that hope is yet in that objective 
sense (as the fulfilment of the promise hoped for : li irfxufiin iA.«'/f) compared 
to an anchor, because as the latter rests immoveably on the bottom of the 
ocean, so hope has its guarantee, which cannot be shaken, in the heavenly 
Holiest, when the work of redemption is completed (comp. footnote 1). 
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gelical preaching ; for such preaching begins with the 
announcement that God, by sending Messiah, has guaranteed 
the fulfilment of His promise. But faith is expressly 
explained, xi. 1, as a firm confidence of things hoped for 
(iX/iri^ojjLhmv inrooTiurisi), and, at the same time, as a persua- 
sion of unseen things (irpwyiidrtov tkefxp^ ov fiXerrofievcov), 
which makes the things as sure as though they were seen 
(ver. 27).* 

(Jb) Faith, as it is described, xi. 1, has been the mark of all 
the holy from the beginning (ver. 2). According to the 
various promises which these receive, the iKir^^ofuva and the 
ov fikeirofAOfa were ever very various, but the nature of faith 
was not thereby altered.^ With the members of the New 
Covenant, the sum of the iK'm^ofjbafa, in reference to which 

' There is here therefore also implied in the idea of ^rUrit both a confident 
tmst on the faithfuhiess (xL 11 ; comp. z. 23) and the ^wer (yer. 10) of God, 
who both inll and can fulfil His promise ; and, on the other hand, a confident 
persuasion of things not perceptible to the senses, as, e,g., the creation of the 
world, in which the yinble was expressly caUed into existence by the invisible 
creative word of God, and not made of things perceptible to the senses, that it 
might remain an object of fiiith (ver. 8). As the former trust is connected with 
the wmffnfm of hope, so the latter thorongh persuasion has to do with its 
9XnftPfi», The dose connection of fidth with hope gives its peculiar colour 
to the idea of faith in our Epistle, and puts it very near to the Petrine idea 
(§ 44, a, footnote 2). Neither does *Urit include hope (comp. Ustep, p. 250), 
nor does the latter take its place (comp. Baur, p. 252) ; but neither is it a 
manifestation and evidence of faith, nor its flower and oiown (comp. Riehm, 
pp. 709, 752) ; for faith even presupposes hope if it is a waiting for the Ixwtl^ifutm 
(xL 1). Faith is rather the only condition under which the fast holdmg of 
hope, and therewith the fulfilment of the covenant duty, is possible. 

* With Abel and Enoch, faith was the conviction of God's existence, and of 
His retribution (ver. 6) in general. Noah already possessed a divine word of 
promise (ver. 7 : xf^fimn^itit), so that with him the conviction of its truth coin- 
cided with trust in its fulfilment Sarah and Abraham relied on the promise of 
the posterity assured to them in the son of promise (ver. 11, xii 17-19) ; Isaac 
and Jacob, on the fulfilment of the blessing given them by word of month (w. 
20, 21) ; aU the patriarchs, on the possession of the promised land (w. 8, 9, 22). 
But as Abraham, according to § 115, a, already possessed the same promise, 
whose fiilfilment should have been brought about by the Old Covenant, but was 
actuaUy brought about by the Kew, the faith of aU the patriarchs already kept 
the fulfilment of this highest promise in view (w. lS-16 ; comp. ver. 10), with 
which the conviction of the reality of the unseen heavenly fatherland was given 
(w. 18, 15), and so aU the other heroes of faith (ver. 89), when their faith could 
rest on promises in detail, for the fulfilment of which they survived (ver. 33), as 
the examples in w. 28-81 show. Even in the case of Clmst Himself, the joy 
of His heavenly exaltation set before Him as reward, was the object of that faith 
of His which is our example (xii. 2 ; comp. § 120, d). 
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they had a sure confidence, is nothing else than the contents 
of the covenant promise, whose fulfilment had been guaranteed 
to them by the setting up of the New Covenant: the ov 
fiKeirofjLeva, on the other hand, are the institutions and blessings 
of salvation presented in this covenant, in reference to which 
they were thoroughly persuaded by the gospel proclamatioa 
If the former was given with the relation in which faith 
stands to hope (note a), it is then confirmed by iv. 2, according 
to which the word of the promise, which was the same in the 
Old C!ovenant as it is in the New, did not profit the hearers, if it 
was not united to them, if it was not appropriated by them by 
faith, ie. by trust on the promise given in it. But that the 
ov fiKeirofieifa are not the realities of the invisible (heavenly) 
world (Pfleiderer, p. 352 [E. T. ii 80]), is dear from x. 22, 
according to which the irKtipo^pia irUrrefit^ can exist only 
when we have acknowledged Jesus as the perfect High Priest 
(ver. 21), and His blood as the means by which the way to 
God is opened up (w. 19, 20).* Since, now, this is even 
the contents of the New Testament proclamation, everything 
depends on the firm conviction of the truth of this pro- 
clamation, and such conviction is demanded, if the regard 
to the New Testament proclamation, required ii. 1, is accounted 
for by the greatest confidence in it possible (w. 3, 4), and 
the turning away from it is characterized as a sin against 
Him who speaks from heaven (xii 25; comp. § 116, I, 
footnote 3). 

(c) This faith, as it has become the mark of all the holy, is 
the mind which is specifically well -pleasing to God, and 
therefore the principal element in SiKaioavvtf. Without faith 
it is impossible to please God (xi 6 ; comp. x. 38) ; by faith 

' And thus it is plain why Christ is not spoken of directly as the object of 
faith ; but this is neither becanse He here fiimishes the pattern of fiuth 
(Biedermann, p. 249), nor is it because He has won for faith its fhll contents 
<in the sense of Pfleiderer, p. 852 [B. T. ii 88]). As He who is and abides 
unchangeably what He has become for Christians by His exaltation to be the 
Messianic High Priest, then, according to the connection of ziiL 8, it is He on 
whom the demand of an abiding trast in the fulfilment of the promise (ver. 7) is 
made to rest But just because this is ever the main side of iri^ts in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, while the other, the being thoroughly persuaded, is but the 
presnppontion for it, the Pauline formula cannot here be impressed. But that 
fiAith is here the persistent striding after eternal blessbgs (Schenkel, p. 127 f.), 
is decidedly incorrect. 
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all the holy ones of the Old Covenant have had a good witness 
borne them in God's woid of the Old Testament, t.e. by (rod 
Himself (xi. 39 ; comp. ver. 2) ; nay, through faith Abel had 
a good witness borne him, that he was well-pleasing (Sucaio^) 
to (rod (xi 4) ; and Noah, who is the first expressly said to 
be SlicMa^ in the Old Testament (Oen. vL 9), has gotten this 
xighteoosness /carh irumv (xi 7).* Only believers, therefore, 
can enter into God's rest (iv. 3), and inherit eternal life 
(x. 38, 39), as even the law showed in the case of the pious 
of the Old Covenant (vi 15), that the inheritance of the 
promise could be obtained only by faith (ver. 12).^ Along 
with 7rArr£9 in this passage, iiaKpodvida is mentioned (comp. 
ver. 15), which, as in Jas. v. 10, CoL ill, designates that 
endurance, by which faith is verified in the apparent delay in 
the fulfilment of the promise. If sufferings, moreover, are 
added, which seem to stand in sharpest contradiction to the 
fulfilment of the promise, then there is need of patience 
{yirofkovTi: xii 1, 7 ; comp. § 30, a; 46, d; 55, c), which, 
just like faith, is therefore the condition for the fulfilment of 
the promise (x. 36), because it is needed to preserve the 
joyfulness of hope (ver. 35). According to ver. 36, this 

* It requires no proof to show that the righteousness imputed to faith by grace 
in the Pauline sense is not meant here, as this idea is not only awanting in our 
Epistle, but is excluded by the analogies, and by other presuppositions, from 
the complete idea of nXiiWrif (comp. § 123, c). It is not, moreoyer, inyolved in 
the passage that IttuMw^ was wrou^^t in Noah by Qod, inasmuch as, according 
to the explicit statement, he earned it by his own conduct And therefore the 
Gospel may be called a xiyn ^umu^vnit (r. 18), inasmuch as by its proclamation 
this mind weU-pleasing to God is quickened. How fax the author is from the 
Pauline idea of justification by £uth, x. 88 shows yery clearly, where the passage 
Hab. ii 4, quoted in fayour of it by Paul (GaL iii 11 ; Rom. L 17), is so used 
by him, differing in this from Paul, but agreeing with the original sense of the 
passage, that U wUT%mt is separated from I liMmt, and thus the essence of 
2ijMM«rvmi is placed in irUris. Comp. the excellent exposition of Pfleiderer, 
p. 866 f. [E. T. ii 85]. 

' Here is shown quite the difference between this conception of the idea of fiiuth 
and the Pauline, as the latter receiyes its specific expression in the doctrine of 
justification. For there faith is plainly confidence in the salyation already 
given in Christ, and is therefore the condition of justification realized presently. 
But in this form it is something specifically peculiar to Christianity, as the justi- 
fying faith of Abraham, as to its nature, but not as to its object, as is partly the 
case in our Epistle (comp. note b, footnote 4), was identical with it And the 
dispensation of the law forms altogether the contrast to the dispensation of faith 
of Christianity (comp. § 82). 
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patience is the will of God, i,e. what He specifically requires 
in the New Covenant.® 

{d) The more that the essence of righteousness for our 
author consists in faith^ the more is there but one sin pre- 
eminently designated as sin simply, and that is a falling away 
from faith (xii 4, iii 13). Even the first generation of the 
covenant people did not obtain the promise on account of their 
sin (iii. 16, 17), and this sin was their disobedience to the 
divine requirement of faith (ver. 18 ; comp. iv. 6, xi. 31), i,e. 
their unbelief (iii 19).' Thus the cowardly shrinking from 
faith is now (x. 38, 39: viroaroKri) a despising of God 
speaking from heaven (xii 25) ; it is even a falling away from 
the living God (iii. 12), and even a sin of fornication in the 
sense of the Old Testament (xii 16, and along with it 
§ 117, &), inasmuch as one prefers the promise of the world to 
His service and the service of His promise (comp. Jas. iv. 4, 
and therewith § 65, a). But the falling away of such as have 
gotten the knowledge of salvation in Christ (x. 26), and have 
experienced all His blessings (vi 4-6),^^ is therewith charac- 
terized as a sin, which is yet more terrible than that of frivolous 
disobedience, for which, under the Old Covenant, death was 
assigned (x. 28); it is a daring sin, a wilful sinning against 

• According to the connectioii of yer. 36 with yt. 8S, 89, patience is nothing 
else at bottom than faith proved in suffering (tt. 82-84), a faith which does not 
tunoronsly shrink back in the trial of affliction, and does not grow weak (xii. 8). 
The faith of the pious, mentioned zi 85-88, consisted in fact in this patience, 
which endures eyen to death (xii. 4), and bears wiUingly the reproach of Christ 
(ziiL 18 ; comp. zi. 26), as Christ has Himself giyen us an example therein 
(xii 2, 8). 

* As with Peter (§ 44, o^ c), and in one respect at least with Paul (§ 82, d\ so 
here too, the want of faith, which is the condition for the perfecting of salya- 
tion (iy. 8), is qualified as disobedience (yer. 11) ; as, on the other hand, the 
faith which secures the final salvation is qualified as obedience towards Christ 
(y. 9). Hence only an evil heart can lead to such unbelief (iii 12 : »c^)m vwmfk 
MViTTMc ; comp. § 124, c, footnote 9), a heart which Ib hardened by the deceit of 
sin (yer. 18 ; comp. yy. 8, 15, iy. 7). If even one, growing indifferent to the 
salvation offered in the perfect revdation of God (ii 8), falls short of the grace 
of God (xiL 15), and with a profane mind gives up (xii 16) his birthright, as 
Esau (§ 124, a), for earthly blessings (t.e. in conformity with the circumstances of 
the readers, for deliverance from the persecutions which afflicted the Christians), 
he wiU so relax the zeal to obtain the covenant promise (iv. 11), and therewitii 
the zeal to keep hold of the hope (vL 11, 12), that by disobedience he ceases to 
fulfil the duty of faith, which alone leads to a holding fast the hope. 

^^ By such a falling away Christ is crucified a&esh, while the chaimcter of 
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better knowledge and conscience (iKovaic^ afiaprdveip), for 
which there is no more any sacrifice, but only the avenging 
judgment over the enemies of God (w. 26, 27). There is 
therefore even in the New Covenant, as in the Old (§ 115, b), 
a malignant sin for which its atoning institute is not available, 
and which can hence never be forgiven, like the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, of which Jesus speaks (§ 22, b), because he 
who commits it can no more be renewed to repentance (vi. 
4-6), as even Esau found no more room for fierdvoui 
(xii 17)." 

§ 126, The Fulfilment of Uie Covenant Promise. 

Although the perfect salvation is but a getting possession 
of the Old Covenant promise, yet may it, in so far as it is 
connected with the fulfilment of covenant duty, be also 
regarded as wage& (a). The immediately impending judg- 
ment of God decides as to the bestowal of this salvation, the 
day of which judgment is ushered in with the overthrow of 
the world, and brings everlasting destruction to all the enemies 
of God (b). But to believers Christ appears as the deliverer 
from this destruction, and leads their souls to eternal life (o). 
Then begins the final consummation in the unchangeable 
kingdom of Gk)d, when the risen in the heavenly city of God 
see God in glory and in eternal Sabbath festival (d), 

(a) While the patriarchs (zi 13), and all believers of the 
Old Covenant (ver. 39), did not really receive the promise, as 
they had first to be perfected by the one sacrifice of Christ 

HiB death as the sin-offerizig of the New Covenant, on which aU Christian hope 
rests, is denied ; and as with nnbelieyers it is declared to be the death of a trans- 
gressor (vL 6), the Son of God is therefore trampled under foot, while the blood 
of the covenant is regarded as unclean, and the grace of the Spirit is despised, 
while it is declared to be a misleading, false spirit, which misleads the Church 
which believes on Messiah (x. 29). 

'* This impossibility is represented, to be sure, under the figure vi. 7, 8, as 
the result of a divine sentence of rejection ; but iii. 18 shows that only the divine 
judgment of hardening is thereby meant (§ 29, d; 91, e), by which the hearts 
which are given over to sin, become in the end so hardened by the deceitfulneas 
of sin, or so harden themselves (iii 8, 16, iv. 7), that a return is no longer 
possible. But if the members of the Church generally could &11 away, it follows 
that the reversion of the heavenly perfection, which became theirs in virtue of 
the right of the first-bom (xiL 28 ; comp. § 124, a), is not irrevocable. 
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(ver. 40), the members of the New Covenant have this 
advantage over them, that they are fitted and destined to 
receive directly the perfect salvation promised.^ But now, as 
the definite obtaining of the promise remains dependent on 
the fulfilment of New Testament covenant duty (x. 36; 
comp. § 125, c), so this too can be conceived of as wage^ for 
this fxilfilment (ver. 35 : fiiardairoBoala). To be sure, the 
reward is but the fulfilment of a promise given of His own 
free will, and the service is nothing else but holding £Bist the 
joyful confidence of this fulfilment (Trapi^fiala) : but after that 
God had once, in a new covenant, as at all times (xi 6 : 
fiurdairoSArrisi), connected the fulfilment of His promise with 
the fulfilment of a definite duty (comp. z. 36 : to OiKtffia tov 
Ocov), a relation of reward is ever again presented, which 
may now be available for the performance of this duty 
(comp. § 32). As Moses looked to the recompense of reward 
(zL 26), as Christ Himself endured the cross in view of the 
reward set before Him (xii 2), so can the Christian give up 
the earthly in view of the higher reward (x. 34).' 

(b) If there is a reward of wages, there is also naturally a 
retributive punishment (ii. 2 : fuadairoBoala), and which of 
the two is to be given to each individual is decided by the 
last judgment, which the fundamental doctrine of Christianity 

^ As the posBearion of the Holy Land promiaed to AbrahAm (xL 8), ao here 
this perfect salyation is designated as their everlasting possession (ix. 16) ; but 
asb according to § 124, a, this salvation is regarded as the portion of the Cl^tian 
as a child, here the idea of Mknfn^fum, which, moreover, elsewhere occurs, as 
in Peter (§ 50, e), for the inheritance promised to believers (vi. 12 : •/ . . . 
mXnftf^fuvfTts Tkt lirmyytximt ; comp. i. 14 : ukn^ff^uf rnt rttrnfiMf), passes over 
into that of heirship (comp. vi. 17). It agrees with tMs that the Son is 
appointed to be nXnfti/^, and as snch has received a name higher than the 
angels (i. 2) ; so also zii. 17, according to which Esan wished to inherit his 
father's blessing. As, moreover, from the point of view of hope, by which the 
Christian even now possesses what is allotted to him as a sure possession in the 
fatore (§ 117, d), Christians can even now be designated as uknfu/ut v^t 
WmyytXias (vi. 17), although the special »x«^M^iiyof the promise (= X«^i/Si»uy : 
iz. 16 ; WiTvx*** : vL 16 ; xi. 38 ; st/*i{[iW«i : x. 86) is inherited only through 
«'«rr4# and futrnfiuf^im (vL 12). Just so Isaac and Jacob are said to be feUow- 
possessors of the promise with Abraham, which they have not yet received 
(xi 9 ; comp. 1 Pet. iii. 7, and therewith f 61, e). 

' This is but the same doctrine of retribution which we found in the early 
apostolic system of doctrine (§ 61, d ; 67, 6), and even in Paul (§ 98, c). It 
does not even go beyond that, when, vi. 10, it is traced to the retributive 
righteousness of God, that He does not leave out of His regard those doings of a 
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announces as Kpiiui amvwv (vi. 2). To this judgment God 
has reserved retributive punishment (x. 30), and His judg- 
ment is dreadful (ver. 31) and unavoidable (xii. 25). He 
brings upon those ^ho have fallen away, and upon all the 
enemies of God (tnrevdvrioi), the airdiKeia (x. 39), which, 
according to ix. 27, is not only bodily death, but in every 
case something more dreadful (x. 28, 29), and it is repeatedly 
represented as a consuming fire (ver. 27, xiL 29; comp. vi 8). 
If by this figure of the Old Testament (Deut. iv. 24, ix. 3) 
fire can be taken as the current symbol of the divine wrath, 
then the repeated reference to its consuming energy can only 
be so understood, that that destruction is no longer considered 
simply, as § 34, c, 99, &, as an abiding of the soul in death, 
but as a sort of potential death, as a torturing form of destruc- 
tion.^ But this judgment does not follow immediately on the 
death of any one, as has been concluded from ix. 27 (comp. 
also Biedermann, p. 300 ; Pfleiderer, p. 362 [E. T. ii 91]); 
but there is a day which, as the judgment-day of God known 
in the Old Testament (comp. § 40, d ; 64, b), i^ spoken of 
as simply the day (x. 25), and it appears from the connection 
of xii 26 with vv. 25, 29, that this day is introduced with the 
last great shaking of the heaven and the earth (ver. 26, after 
Hag. ii 7), ie, with the overthrow of the present world 

man by which he fulfils his covenant duty ; but to him who has hitherto 
approved himself (even though it may be but in one respect), He gives help for 
yet future confirmation (ver. 9), although the attainment of this goal ever 
remains dependent on his further conduct (w. 11, 12). There is therefore here 
no ground afforded, with Ritsehl, ii p. 116, to conceive, on grounds of purely 
dogmatic considerations, God's righteousness to be determined by the logical 
results of His dealings in reference to the salvation, as even here it is not '* the 
exercise of love on the part of the readers as an activity of divine grace which is 
taken account of," as Ritschl asserts without any proof. 

* If death is the punishment of sin, according to § 122, d, inasmuch as it 
delivers men over to the power of the devil, then, according to iL 14, this power 
ceases for the redeemed with the overthrow of all hostile powers generally, and 
the final JtwXum can hence, for those who have committed deadly sins, be no 
longer merely abiding in death, but only something more terrible — and that is 
the gradual annihilation inflicted by it. If, in Old Testament fashion, God 
appears exclusively as the judge of the world (xiL 23, xiiL 4), who is therefore to 
be served with reverential awe and fear (xii 28), the reason is this, that to the 
idea of an eternal high priest (§ 120), Christ's intervention in the last judgment 
was littie suited (comp. Schenkel, p. 838). On the other hand, God exercises 
judicial functions even here by means of His word, which penetrates and divides 
the innermost parts of men (iv. 12, 13). 
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(comp. L 11, 12), an idea which is hinted at even in the 
words of Jesus (§ 33, c). 

(c) If Christ also is not regarded as the judge of the world, 
yet here too, as generally, the day of judgment is regarded as 
coincident with the day of His second coming, when God 
brings in again His First-begotten into the world (L 6), and to 
this day shall the present generation survive.^ But believers 
expect Him to appear, for the second time, not for judgment, 
but for salvation (ix. 28) from the destruction which over- 
takes all in whom, on account of their rebelliousness, EUs soul 
has no pleasure (x. 38, 39). As the everlasting High Priest, 
He can for ever deliver those who draw near to God by Him 
(vii. 25), so that they now reach the possession of the acavrfpla 
(i. 14: KKfipovofuw cmTqplav\ comp. footnote 1).* But this 
salvation, as in the early apostolic system of doctrine 
generally (§ 50, (2; 57, d), is a salvation of the soul, which, 
as in the words of Jesus, is designated as a saving of it 
(x. 39 : wepiiroiffo'^^ V^t^^)* since when lost it goes into 

* The second ooming, that is to say, and the judgment are at hand (x. 87, 
after Hab. ii 8) ; for the end simply, which comes with this day, the readers aie 
to make ready (iii. 14, tL 11), because then their salvation is at hand (ver. 9). 
It is precarious, from iii. 9, to conclude with Riehm, p. 618, that the author, 
according to the type of the forty years* wandering in the wilderness, had in 
▼iew a period of forty years from the dawn of the Messianic time (§ 117, e) to 
the coming of the final consummation, a period which was, at any rate, presently 
approaching its end. Tet the author, along with his readers, sees the day 
already approaching (x. 26), apparently because the foretokens of the catastrophe 
in Judaea, with which Christ had prophesied of it as coincident (§ 83, 6), were 
already visible. That the execution of the divine judgment must take place 
before the second coming (Schenkel, p. 889), is nowhere indicated. 

* As by the perfecting of Christ as the High Priest everything is achieved 
that is necessary for the salvation of believers, it can be said, v. 9, that He 
has already become the author of eternal (final) salvation, or the i^x^^ ^f 
^ttmfiMg mvrmf, ii 10 (comp. Acts iii 15, and therewith § 40, d), ie. the leader 
who, by His entrance into the heavenly glory (comp. vi. 20), shows to all the 
way which leads to their salvation. Begarded from the ideal standpoint of 
Christian hope (comp. § 117, d), the salvation as, according to footnote 1, the 
possession of the promise, already exists when the conditions of the future 
salvation are given (comp. § 96, b), therefore also salvation may be proclaimed 
through Christ already (ii 8). On the other hand, it follows neither from L 14 
nor from ii 8, that the idea of emmfim, includes the positive element of perfect 
blessedness (Biehm, p. 798), as even the iifx^'t <^f wmrsi^t does not certainly 
designate the original possessor of salvation. Neither in the early apostolic nor 
in the Pauline system of doctrine have we found any trace anywhere of this turn, 
of the idea so clear in its origin. 
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everlasting destruction, /which here forms the contrast to it 
(comp. ^ 26,b, footnote 1 ; 34, c) ;^ and its correlate is hence 
life in the highest sense, which, even according to Old Tes- 
tament doctrine (Hab. ii. 4), results from righteousness, 
essentially consisting of faith (§ 125, c), or from subjection 
to fatherly chastisement (xii 9 ; comp. for these correlative 
ideas, § 50, c ; 57, d ; 96, c). 

(d) The final consummation begins in the immovable 
kingdom (xii. 28), i.e. in the perfect kingdom of God (comp. 
§ 34, a; 57, d), which Christians are to receive in idea, but 
whose coming yet presupposes (comp. § 117, d) the change 
(i. 11, 12) that comes with the last shaking of the heaven 
and the earth (w. 26, 27). This kingdom appears under the 
image of the city founded by Ood Himself (xi 10), for which 
even the patriarchs longed as for their heavenly home (w. 14 
to 16), and so they felt themselves to be but strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth (ver. 13 ; comp. w. 9, 10). But even 
Christians, although they are come even now in a certain 
sense to this heavenly Jerusalem (xii 22), yet long after the 
abiding city of the future (xiii. 14), as their better possession 
(x. 34) ; and they must therefore feel themselves, as with 
Peter (§ 51, a, footnote 1), upon this earth as strangers and 
pilgrims. In this heavenly city of (rod they will live in 
immediate nearness to God, seeing His face (xiL 14 ; comp. 
§ 34, I; 99, b), and, delivered from destruction, they 
shall share (ii 10 : eh Bo^av arfoyovra, rbv apj(fiyov t^ 
<rmrf)pla$i) in His glory (comp. § 118, e, footnote 7). The 
final consummation, according to this, is not an earthly one 
(comp. Biehm, p. 797). The contrast also between heaven 
and earth appears here, at any rate, to be removed by the 
change coming on the world, as § 34, a; 99 h. Hence the 
resurrection is yet required for sharing in it; the Christian 
fundamental tradition already announced this resurrection 
(vi. 2), which is a better resurrection than the simple re- 

Even on this acootmt is hope in the objectiTe sense, ie. the hoped-for fulfil- 
ment of the ooyenant promise (vi 19 ; comp. § 125, a, footnote 2), designated as 
the anchor of the soul, inasmuch as it gnarantees the soul its endless deliverance, 
and assures it from perishing. Even in the psychological basis of its view of 
doctrine, that is to say, our Epistle shows decisively the early apostolic type of 
doctrine in oontiadistinction from the Pauline ; and Riehm, p. 671, from iv. 12, 
wrongly concludes that man is conceived of trichotomically (comp. § 27, c). 
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awakening to the earthly life (xi 35), which individual pious 
ones had experienced.^ Thus believers enter finally into the 
rest of Ood; for as He rested on the seventh day (Gen. 
iL 2), so they ako rest firom all their works (iv. 3, 4 ; comp. 
ver. 1 0). The rest which Israel found in the beloved land 
was but an imperfect copy of it (ver. 8), as they could not 
enter (iii 18, 19) on the perfect rest on account of their 
unbelief (iv. 6). Therewith the eternal Sabbath festival of 
the people of Ood begins (ver. 9). 



SECTION IL 

THE SECOND EPI8TLE OF PETER AND THE EPISTLE 

OP JUDE. 

CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN HOPE AND CHBISTIAN STRrVING AFTER VIRTUE. 

§ 127. The Object of Christian Knowledge. 

The object of the knowledge which constitutes the essence 
of Christianity is, in the first place, the grace of God, who 
hath called us in the new relation of children to obtain the 

' That this resnrrection is a general one (Riehm, p. 794), is shnt out by thi«, 
that it is designated here as the goal of the hope of belieyers (compu § 99, b). 
With this corresponds the idea of the eternal Av^Xm*, explained note 6, which 
leads to the torturing annihilation of the enemies of God ; and tL 2, where 
the «MK#r«^<r and the »fitM mUinn form the two sides of the eschatological 
prospect How the author concelyed of the entrance of sorviTors into the glory 
of the heavenly city of God is not dear. The change on the form of the world 
appears also to change their bodies (comp. § 84^ b). Bat if lately it has been in 
various ways concluded from ziL 28 that the author makes beUerers enter inune- 
diately after death on the final consummation (Biedermann, p. 800 f. ; Pfleiderer, 
p. 861 [E. T. ii 91] ; Schenkel, p. 840), that rests on a mistaken conception of 
rsXiMvrIci (comp. § 128, c, footnote 5), and on the presupposition of an Alex- 
andrian view of Uie world, with which the idea of a resturection does not suit, 
although it has to be admitted that the author "keeps" it and "does not 
deny ** it 
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liighest pTomises (a). These promises are, to be sure, those 
of the old prophets; but by the appearance of Christ they 
have received new light and new security for their fulfil- 
ment ((). The knowledge is hence, at the same time, a 
knowledge of Christ as our Messianic Lord and Saviour, who 
with divine power has given us all things neoessaiy for 
salvation, and by the deansing and deliverance from sin 
secured by Him has guaranteed to us the consummation of 
salvation (c). To this consummation, therefore, faith too has 
reference, and this faith, like an invaluable gift given by 
Christ, has to be kept true (d), 

(a) In the Second Epistle of Peter, Christianity is presented 
mainly on its subjective side, as in the Pastoral Epistles 
(§ 107, a), as knowledge. By it the Christians have escaped 
from the pollutions of the world (ii 20) ; by it, grace and 
salvation are multiplied to them (i 2) ; in it their Christian 
life increases (iii 18), because through it eveiything whidi 
pertains to the new life is given to them (L 3).^ But 
this knowledge is by no means an insight in any way 
into transcendental mysteries, and has nothing therefore to 
do with Alexandrian speculation (§ 112, e). For if grace 
and salvation are to be multiplied by such knowledge 
to the Christian, it is self-evident that they have received 
both by this knowledge, ie. that this knowledge is even the 
knowledge of the grace of Grod which bringeth salvation. 
This, too, follows from iii 18, according to which increase in 
the Christian life depends objectively on faith, subjectively on 
the knowledge of Christ, as of Him through whom this grace 
becomes ours.' That Qod has therefore bestowed His favour 
on us, and with it has given all blessedness, is what we 
recognise in Christ In i 3, Christian knowledge is expressly 
described as the knowledge of Him who has called us, ie. has 

^ In conformity with this Ghristianity is said to be the way of troth, ii. 2, 
t.e. the way of life corresponding to the troth (i 12) given to ob. In Jnde 5, 
also, the readers are each as have once for aU known all things, if itdfrm is 
naturally and in conformity with the context to be confined to all which the 
author has to say to them. 

' We are not thereby, to be sure, to think of grace in the specificaUy Pauline 
sense (| 76), but of the diTine &your given to us in Christ, as with Peter 
(§ 45, 6) ; then only is grace, as a blessing of salvation, regarded as capable of a 
constant increase, as also in Jude, ver. 4, it appears as a blessing which may be 
misdirected and misused. 
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appointed us to the consummation of salvation by His So^a 
Koi aperq (comp. 1 Pet ii 9 : rk^ aperd^ . . . rov KoKia-avTo^), 
while He has given us by the same the greatest and most 
precious promises (ver. 4).* 

(6) The promises which are given us in Christianity (i. 4) 
are^ as § 115, a, not new promises, but, as is clear from 
iii 13, those contained in the words of the holy prophets of 
the Old Testament (ver. 2).^ These, that is to say, being 
moved by the Holy Spirit, have spoken what they received 
of God (L 21 : iKdkrfO'av am Oeov ivOpayiroi). But this 
prophetic word is, to be sure, of itself only a light which 
sheds a feeble light in a dark place, because every prophecy 
of the Scripture, in so far as it is given of God, is by no 
means perfectly comprehended in its relations by its receiver 
(1 Pet i 10-12 ; comp. § 46, a, footnote 1) ; it receives its 
interpretation only when the day for its fulfilment comes, and 
the clear light of its complete understanding rises like the 
morning star upon the heart (w. 19, 20). The promises 
contained in the prophetic word are given, so to speak, in so 
far new to the Christian (ver. 4), because by the manifesta- 
tion of Christ the promise has begun to be fulfilled (§ 45), 
and thereby the portion of the promise yet remaining has 
become on the one hand clearer, and on the other more 
certain. The apostles, that is to say, on the ground of what 
they themselves saw and heard on the holy mount (t.e. at His 
transfiguration, and not after His resurrection, as G^ss, p. 418, 
after Hofmann, supposes), when Christ appeared to them in 
His glory, and a voice declared Him to be the Messiah, pro- 
claimed the divine fulness of power in Christ (comp. ver. 3) 

' According to fade 1, also, Christians are called, and it is in God, t.e. their 
Father (comp. ver. 4 : i Btit iiftit), that they are kept beloved {hymim^UM) 
and from falling (comp. ver. 24). We mnst keep onrselves, therefore, in 
this loye of God (ver. 21), so that that love, along with the salvation (%l^) 
given by God's mercy in the caUing through Christ, may be ever more richly 
increased (ver. 2). Althongh Peter knows of the calling to sonship (§ 45, d), 
yet this emphasizing of the divine love (comp. § 83, a), like the term. nXnrti 
(§ 88, a), reminds one of PanL 

* The Epistle of Jnde reckons even Enoch among these prophets, in that it 
cites the apocalyptic book circulating under this name as true, and therefore 
prophetic (w. 14, 15), as he also knew of the apocalyptic Ascensio Mom, and 
uses it as trustworthy (ver. 9 ; comp. 2 Pet. ii. 11 and ver. 16, where Balaam 
also is called a prophet). 
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as that is to be levealed at His Messianic coming (w. 16-18). 
A new light is therewith, on the one hand, thrown on the 
way in which the prophetic word (by means of Christ's 
Parousia; comp. also iii. 4) is fulfilled; and, on the other 
hand, this fulfilment has itself received a new security, so 
that we now possess the prophetic word as more sure (i. 19). 
K the prophetic word has, through the knowledge of Christ 
above everything else, become clearer and surer, then is hope, 
just as with Peter (§ 51), put into the central point of the 
Christian doctrine. 

(c) If the prophetic word has received new light and new 
certainty by the appearance of Christ, it follows A priori 
that the knowledge of God, as of Him who has given us 
afresh these promises, must be at the same time a knowledge 
of Christ (L 2), in whom He has given us them afresh, and it 
is hence expressly designated as such (i. 8, ii. 20, iii. 18). 
But Jesus is thereby acknowledged in His Messianic quality, 
in the first place, as our Lord (i. 2, 8; comp. vv. 14, 16 ; 
Jude 4, 17, 21, 25), or as the divine Lord simply (o tcvpio^, 
iii 2 ; comp. ii 20), even as the only Lord (6 fi6vo^ Searorrf^, 
Jude 4 ; comp. ii 1).^ As such is He praised by a doxology, 
iii 18, as Jude refers it, to the only God (ver. 25); and 
His power, as the apostles proclaim it (i 16), is a OeCa 
Svpafju^ (ver. 3), because it can provide to us all that is 
needful for salvatioa But as the Messianic Lord He is 
also the Messianic Saviour (o xvpio^ tiia&v koX awnip, i 1, 
11, iii 18; comp. ii. 20, iii. 2 : o xvpio^ xal acrrrjp),^ and 
even therein is the security to the Christian for the con- 

^ He can be Lord in the follest sense, namely, as exalted to divine Lordship, 
since »vfMt here also occnra very often of God (ii. 9, 11, iii. 8, 9, 10 ; Jude 14 ; 
comp. TT. 5, 9 : i »»ft§t ; iiL 15 : i nifm 4^0* as § 60, a. filsewhere in both 
Epistles Jesus is only 'lurm Xfterig ; the reading 'iti^wt (Jude 5) and Xfirrit 'inrwf 
(yer. 1) are, without doubt, incorrect. According to the common reading, He 
would be caUed even ei«f ; but then the reading ought to be »«fi«f. He is never 
called by Peter i vUs Omv (i. 1) ; only in i. 17, with reference to the divine voice 
declaring Him the Son of Gkxl in the Messianic sense (note 5), is God called 
r««^f (comp. 1 Pet. L 2, 8, and therewith § 50, a, footnote 1). On the other 
hand, e^V «'«t«^, in Jude 1, refers to the sonship of Christians (footnote 8). 

* Even by Paul Christ is called our ^mrnf, especially in the Pastoral Epistles 
(§ 108, a), where also God is so called (comp. Jude 25: • wmr^f nftS* Itk 
*ln9w Xft^rw), while here He is uniformly called simply ^ttrnf, which for the 
thing agrees with the Petrine teaching (§ 50, d; comp. also Acts v. 81, and 
therewith § 40, d). 
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sammation of salvation, which is throughout given with 
salvation from destruction. How far we have this security in 
Him is clear from i. 9, when it is presupposed that the 
Christian has cleansing from his former sins, and from iL 1, 
where Christ is designated as the Lord who bought us/ 

(d) With the knowledge of the promises given us through 
Christ, promises to whose fulfilment Otod has called us 
(L 3, 4), there is connected, as is presupposed, ver. 5, faith, 
which here also, as with Peter (§ 44, a, footnote 2), and 
especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§125, b), is regarded 
essentially as confidence in the fulfilment of the promise. If 
Jude 3 exhorts to contend for the faith, then the whole 
Epistle, in which doctrinal questions are nowhere dealt with, 
shows that we are not thereby to think of any doctrine of 
faith, but of an earnest striving, by which the temptation of 
morally falling away, rendering the common trtorffpia (ver. 3) 
in the end in vain, and therefore making the confidence on the 
consummation of salvation illusory, is overcome (v. 4), Faith 
is here, therefore, thought of as a blessing (as 2 Pet. L 1),^ and 
even an irreparable one, because this blessing, once delivered 
by the apostles to the Christian Church of the present (roh 
ar^loisi), if it comes to be lost, cannot be replaced by any other 
of equal value. Only as the most precious blessing, and 

' Ab the conacionsness of being cleansed from sin appears, according to L 8, 
as a part of the knowledge of Christ, the thought is evidently of that cleansing 
from the guilt of sin (comp. S 128, a), effected by the sprinkling with the blood of 
Christ (1 Pet i 2 ; oomp. { 49, e), as also ii 1 reminds one of the Petrine 
XvTfmwtt (§ 49, cl), ie, of the deliverance from the dominion of sin, which 
salvation secures to us. Hence Schenkel, p. 871, asserts quite arbitrarily that 
the emphasis does not here lie on the sacrificial death of Christ, but on the 
value of His life, and that cleansing from sin is brought about only by baptism. 

' Then, too, fidth is regarded as a gift given through Christ (comp. 1 Pet. 
i. 21), and in so far as it conditions the consummation of salvation, as a most 
precious gift The passage is only to be explained in this way, that tixe Jewish- 
Christian author writes to the Gentile Christians, who, on the ground of the 
appearance of Christ, have attained a confidence of the same consummation of 
salvation as the Jewish Christians, a confidence therefore equally precious, and 
that this Ib traced back to the righteousness of Christ, which gives salvation to 
Jew and Gentile with equal impartiality (read rw mupUv n^ s«) wmrnfH ; compi 
Gess, p. 421). On the other hand, there is no ground to take r«Vwf here or in 
the Epistle of Jude in an objective sense, as Schmid, ii pp. 216, 142, wishes ; 
at the same time ft^ «'«mvr«vT«f designates, without doubt, the want of trust 
on God, on account of which the murmuring generation of the desert perished 
(comp. Num. ziv.). 
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hence one to be protected with the holiest earnestness^ is 
faith also called. Jade 20, ayuinaro^\^ and if it is here 
designated as the foundation on which the whole Christian 
moral life is built, there is in this implied only the funda- 
mental thought of our Epistle, according to which knowledge 
or faith, for the sake of their objects, are the impelling 
motives for all striving after Christian virtue. 

§ 128. The Striving after Christian Virtue. 

Christian knowledge is shown as fruitful, when the pro- 
clamation of the salvation given in Christ stirs up zeal to 
strive after Christian virtue (a). That is to say, while this 
knowledge presents to us the promises, for the attainment of 
which we are appointed, it makes that attainment dependent 
on this, that we keep ourselves unspotted, and so by means 
of the promising and commanding word of God, it stirs up 
zeal to secure their fulfilment for us in the way pointed 
out (&). The essence of Christian morality consists partly, in 
general, in piety and righteousness springing from the fear of 
God, and partly, in particular, in love, especially brotherly 
love (c). The exhortation to strive after Christian virtue was 
all the more pressing at a time, when a libertinism in principle 
had made its appearance, a libertinism which in its false 
doctrine of liberty showed already the germ of an un-Christian 
heresy (d). 

(a) He who lacks zeal to contribute his own moral energy 
{aperq) with his faith, to what the divine aperrf (i 3) has done 
for his complete salvation (ver. 5), proves himself to be dull 
and unfruitful in reference to the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8), 
like an unfruitful tree (Jude 12). True knowledge must 

' Eyerything which comes from God is primarily designated in oar Epistle as 
holy, as § 84, d, footnote 14, such as the Spirit of God (Jade 20 ; 2 Pet L 21) 
and the divine commandment (IL 21) ; so also everything which belongs to 
God in a special sense, as His angels (Jade 14 ; oomp. § 64, a), His prophets 
(iii 2; comp. Lake L 70, g 106, a), and Christians (Jade 8), whose walk 
most therefore he holy (iiL 11). Bat as even the Meant of Transfigaration 
is called, i. 18, holy becaase it has received a hi^er consecration throagh 
the experience of the apostle there (comp. Acts vii. 88, zxi. 28, vL 18 ; Matt 
zziv. 15), so also. Jade 20, the predicate of iiytirm appears as the designation 
of a higher consecration, which this incomparable blessing is to have in the 
eyes of Christians. 
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therefore bear fruit for the moral life. One must be quite 
blinds or else very short-sighted and forgetful, if the know- 
lodge that he has been cleansed from sin through Christ does 
not move him to avoid sin (i 9). Whoever gives himself up 
to the false doctrine of liberty has denied the Lord, as 
though he had never known that He had delivered him from 
the dominion of sin (ii 1).^ By the knowledge of the calling 
given us is everything bestowed on us which pertains to a 
true life, i.e, a life acceptable to Grod (L 3; comp. Luke 
XV. 24, 32). Such a life is therefore the fruit of knowledge 
required, ver. 8. So far now as the preaching of the gospel 
with its promises produces this fruitful knowledge, these 
promises may be designated as that by which we are (bom 
again, and so) made partakers (ver. 4) of the divine nature 
(that is to say, of God's peculiar arfiorrj^ ; comp. § 45, dy 
footnote 6). Here also, as by Peter (§ 46, a), an immediate 
divine power must be ascribed to the word of the gospel 
proclamation, if, according to ver. 3, the 0eia Svpafu^ of Christ, 
by the knowledge of our calling, gives us all that pertains to 
a true life ; for this knowledge is imparted to us only by that 
proclamation. 

(b) In consequence of the operation of God, which made 
use of the preaching of the gospel to evoke the knowledge 
that is both fruit-bearing and renewing. Christians have 
escaped from the stains with which the world, by quickening 
sinful desires in men, pollutes them (ii 20 : a'!ro<l>vy6vr€^ rd 
fuda/iaTa rov Kocfiov iv hnyvdaet; comp. ver. 18), and also 
the destruction which rules in the world in consequence of 
these sinful lusts (17 iv tcocfi^ ev hnOvfila ^Oopa^, i. 4).^ 

^ Even in the First Epistle of Peter, it was stated how deliverance from the 
guilt of sin (ii. 24), and along \rith that the death of Christ Himself (i. 19), has 
actoally also deliverect us from sin and made us free (§ 49, d). Whoever is 
confirmed in Christian tmth most know, according to 2 Pet. i. 12, that for the 
consummation of salvation there is need of striving after Christian virtue, by 
which knowledge is shown to be fruitful (w. 5-11). But the unfruitful trees 
are said (Jude 12) to be twice dead, because they, being rooted up, can never 
again come to life. 

' The idea of the »«V^f does not here designate, as with Paul (§ 67, a), the 
world of men under the dominion of sin, but, as in the early apostolic system of 
doctrine (§ 46, 6, footnote 8 ; 55, a), the totality of creaturely existence, the 
present condition of the world (comp. also Heb. iv. 8, iz. 26, x. 5), so far as 
the enticing allurement to sin proceeds from it. The old condition of the world 
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Christians, therefore, no doubt in virtue of the destination to 
complete salvation given them by their calling, know them- 
selves to be elected from the total mass of sinful men ; but 
their calling and election has to be made sure (ver. 10) by 
zeal in the manifestation of that fruitful knowledge (ver. 5), t.e. 
the realization of the end thereby intended has to be assured.' 
This happens, that is to say, in that the view of the promises 
given therewith quickens zeal to keep oneself even now 
holy and unspotted (comp. § 123, &), after one has by the 
power of God been once made partaker of His divine nature, 
ie. become holy (L 4), so that one may look for the final 
decision in peace, i.e. without anxiety, the decision which 
definitely settles the obtaining of what is promised (iii. 11, 
14; comp. Jude 21). If this keeping, in virtue of which 
alone we can draw near joyfuUy to God's judgment-seat 
(Jude 24), is referred to the power of God (comp. ver. 1), 
then our Epistles give ground enough to understand this, wii^ 
Peter (§ 46, a), of the work of God by His word. In the 
knowledge of Christ (ii. 20) we have received a holy com- 
mand (ie. one coming from Gk>d), which points out to us the 
way of righteousness (ver. 21). This conmiand of Christ, the 
Messianic Lord and Saviour, which has been delivered to us 
by the apostles (iii 2), and which likewise has been enjoined 
by Paul, according to the wisdom given him, in all his 
Epistles (vv. 15, 16), requires us to keep ourselves unspotted, 
in view of the expected final consummation (ver. 14).^ 

which perished with the flood (ii. 5, iii. 6), is expressly designated as the ««V/Mf 
i^tfiSw (ii. 5), in order to characterize it as filled with godless men. As for 
bringing into prominence sinfnl Inst as the characteristic quality of pre-Chiistian 
life, comp. § 46, 6 ; 56, a; bnt also § 66, e. 

* This placing of »Xn^it first, shows that the ideas of election and calling have 
not been pat in the Pauline way (§ 88X bnt in the Petrine way (§ 45, 6, foot- 
note 2), to designate the same divine act from a different side. As here it is 
knowledge of the promises giyen to ns in onr Christian calling, so with Peter it 
is (§ 51, d) hope, which is the motive for all striving after Christian virtue. 

* If this commandment, transmitted in writing by Panl, is put into a position 
of equal authority with the word of the Old Testament Scriptures (iii. 16), then, 
according to ver. 2, the Lord's commandment, transmitted by the aposties 
agreeing therewith, is put side by side with the prophecies of the prophets ; and 
from both passsges it is clear, that here, as with Peter (§ 46, a), the preaching of 
the aposties is ever such a word of Qod, as is the word of Qod of the Old Testa- 
ment (com|r. also § 89, a; 116, 6). As such, that commandment is likewise 
regarded as working with the power of God, like the word of the perfect law in 
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(c) Evaifieia here, as in the Pastoral Epistles, forms the 
deepest root of Christian morality (§ 107> c) ; in it is the 
nature of the true life (L 3 ; comp. note a) comprehended. 
Moral energy (apeni), ^^^ ^ ^ ^^7> ^ ^^^ sufficient, unless 
intelligent knowledge (yv&atsi), in the sense of 1 Pet iiL 7, is 
added (ver. 6), which prescribes to it the right way of its 
activity. But even this is of no avail without the power of 
self-government (ey/cpdreta), as otherwise natural passion gets 
the better of intdligent knowledge ; and without the power of 
patience (inrofiovii), which does not allow the temptation of out- 
ward suffering to hinder the intelligent activity of moral power. 
But every form of natural knowledge and strength are of 
no avail without the Ood-fearing mind of true piety (eifaifieia), 
as it alone gives to moral effort its true worth (ver. 6). This 
piety only produces the normal condition of a life of BixaiO' 
4rvvff, well-pleasing to Grod, the manifestation of which (oSo^ 
SiKeuocrvvrj^ : ii 21) the divine law requires, and which hence 
must be perfectly realized in the consummation of the end 
(iiL 13).' But brotherly love (i 7: ^ikaSeXiffia; comp. 
§ 47, a), necessarily springing from the fact of the new filial 
relation, is peculiar to Christianity (§ 127, a), and also that 
general love (l 7 : ayavri) which goes beyond the circle of 
Christian brethren (L 10, iii 15). 

(d) The Epistie of Jude is essentially directed against a 
form of heathenish godlessness {aaefieut : w. 4, 16, 18 ; comp. 
2 Pet ii 6, ill 7), whose peculiarity is the walk in lusts (Jude 
16, 18; comp. iii 3), in particular, in the defiling lusts of 
the flesh (ii 18; comp. vv. 10, 13, 14; Jude 7, 8, 23), 

James (| 52). Only the way in which, aooording to Jude 20, this presennng 
•oneself in the love of God, to which, in yiew <^ the expectation of a final 
decision, Christians are exhorted (ver. 21), is regarded as brought abont by prayer 
in the Holy Spirit, reminds one of the Panline doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
(oomp. ver. 19), since the Spirit is mentioned, 2 Pet L 21, only as the sonroe 
of prophecy. 

* And so the tunfiug form the contrast to the £ii»i (ii 9) ; and the individnal 
forms of tieifium are identical with different manifestations of a walk consecaated 
to God (iiL 11: iySmi lmtrf^% oomp. 1 Pet i 16), in which participation in 
the divine nature is realised. 'Elwi^um and )«»«u«rvMi likewise correspond to each 
other in the Pastoral Epistles (§ 106, e\ and quite analogously the fear of God 
and righteousness in Peter (| 45, c), at the same time here also, as there, the 
two are by no means characteristic of the Christian life ; the Old Testament pious 
were rather i^ri/Bi*! (iL 9) and I/mmm (iL 7, 8 ; comp. ii. 6). 
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and in covetousness (ii 14; comp. ver. 3) — specifically 
heathenish sins (§ 69, d)? With this godlessness is conjoined 
a moral licence, which consideied itself bound by no law 
(jL 7 : V '^^^ aOeafJuov — comp. iii 17 — iv aaeX/yelf — comp. 
ii 2, 18 — apaarpoffti^), and that on principle; for if these 
libertines turned the grace of God to aaeX/yeia (Jude 4), then 
they must have found in their state of grace a justifica- 
tion for such licence, and, from ver. 19, it is clear that they 
claimed to be the really spiritual^ Inasmuch now as the 
Christian has to follow the commandments of Christ as His 
Lord, this libertinism can only be characterized as a despising 
and a denying of the Lordship of Christ (w. 4, 8 ; comp. 
iL 1, 10), for whom the called like true subjects are kept 
(ver. 1) ; but, in so far as it at the same time brings under 
the power of the devil, it is characterized as a shameful 
despising of demoniac powers (Bo^an w. 8-10; comp. 
ii. 10, 11). But only in the Second Epistle of Peter does 
this libertinism appear expressly as the preacher of a false 
liberty (ii 17—19), which seeks support from misunderstood 
or perverted passages of Paul and the Old Testament (iii 16).^ 

* We saw, § 69, 6, that even with Panl mrifium is the chancteristio of 
heatheniBm. The Second Epistle of Peter, which boirows from the Bpistle of 
Jude the characteristic of those lihertines, appears to have selected in contrast 
to this the designation of the fear of God as tUifium (instead of ^ifin ei«», used 
in the Old Testament and by Peter, § 45, c). To the fleshly lusts of these 
libertines belongs also debauchery, with which they desecrated the love feasts 
(Jude 12 ; comp. ii. 13). Beginnings of this we found even in the Corinthian 
church (§ 85, d), 2«^ moreover, stands throughout in our Epistles in its own 
(ii. 10, 18 ; Jude 7, 8, 28), never in the specific Pauline sense (comp. § 27). 

' If they are designated in this passage as those that make separations 
(«J A«'«)i«f i^Mrif ), it is dear from what follows that they distinguished between the 
natural and the spiritual, and reckoned themselves among the latter, while the 
author asserts that they are but natural, who have not the spirit in truth as the 
higher principle, because they give themselves up altogether to natural impulse. 
v»x^ therefore appears to be used here in opposition to ir»iS/M» quite in the 
Pauline sense (f 68), while, ii. 8, 14, ^»x^ ^ throughout in the early apostolic 
type of doctrine (§ 27), the soul is designated as the bearer of the higher life 
in man. 

^ The author is afraid that this doctrine of a false liberty may shape itself in 
the future into a definite theory, and form a propaganda successful in the highest 
degree and soul-destructive ; for as once false prophets arose among the people 
80 there will not be awanting false teachers (^^ivi^itU^MaXsi) even among the 
New Testament people of God (ii 1-8 ; comp. § 45, a). It is perhaps in view 
of these germinating false doctrines, just as in the Pastoral Epistles, that 
Christianity is by preference conceived of as Xwiyfrnttt (§ 127, a). 
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§ 129. The Destruction of the World and the Consummation 

of Salvation. 

Eveiy divine judgment of the past is but a type of the 
final judgment^ which on the great day of the Lord brings all 
the godless^ even those of the past, finally to destruction (a). 
On that day, that is to say, the present world perishes in fire, 
which carries away those who have sunk into the corruption 
of the world (i^). At His Farousia, which is deferred only to 
give Christians room for repentance, Christ appears as the 
Saviour from this destruction (e). Then the eternal kingdom 
begins in the new world, into which those Christians zealous 
for virtue enter for their reward, there to Uve for ever as 
saved (d). 

(a) While Jude refers the prophecy of the Book of Enoch 
of the divine judgment (w. 14, 15) to the aaefieU of his own 
day (§ 128, d: hrpojnfrevaev Koi rouroisi), he can say that 
the libertines have been for long destined for this judgment 
(ver. 4), which hands them over, that is to say, as curefiei^ to 
the judgment of God, and henceforth will not be slow to 
assign them final destruction (ii 3). Bodily death forms an 
emblem of this destruction (airaiKeia, 3, 7, 9, 16), which, as 
§ 34, c, 67, c2, is in the first place regarded as a sudden and 
violent end ; under it the generation of the people of Israel, 
that were delivered from Egjrpt, fell, because, on account 
of their unbelief, they were not delivered a second time 
(Jude 5) ; the sudden perishing of the company of Korah 
(ver. 11), or the dreadful end which overtook Noah's contem- 
poraries in the great flood (ii. 5; comp. § 50, d). A yet 
more definite emblem is to be found in the perishing of 
Sodom and Gtomorrah (ii 6 : inroSevyfut fieXkovrwv aae/Sehi), 
inasmuch as these cities bum in an inextinguishable fire 
under the sea which covers them (Jude 7). In conformity 
with this, accordingly, destruction, as § 34, (f, 126, (, is 
regarded under the symbol of fire, as a judgment of God. 
If, finally,, the emblematic divine judgment does not spare 
even the angels who were guilty of unnatural tmchastity with 
the daughters of men. Gen. vi, and for which they are bound 
in the prison of Hades (rapTaptocrasi) with everlasting chains, 
and covered with deep darkness (Jade 6, 2, 4), destruction 
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is thus regarded as the thickest darkness, t.e. as the deepest 
misery (§ 34, d), as Jade 13, where the libertines are 
pictured as wandering stars, for whom the blackness of 
darkness is reserved for ever (comp. ii 1 7). All these acts 
of judgment are, that is to say, but preliminary: wicked 
angels (ii 4), to all the godless, are only kept, so to speak, 
in their provisional prison for the judgment of the great day 
(Jude 6), ie. the day of judgment (ii 9, uL 7), which is here, 
according to the way of the old prophets, spoken of as the 
day of the Lord (fifiipa Kvpiov, iii. 10, 12; comp. § 40, d), 
because on it Grod with His myriads of angels (comp. Heb. 
xii 22) appears as the Judge of the world (Jude 14, 15), 
before whom in His glory all stand, to receive their dedsive 
sentence (ver. 24). 

(b) But the whole present state of the world has fallen 
under ^opd} and it is therefore, as with Paul (§ 99, h), 
appointed to destruction. The way in which the author more 
exactly regards the impending destruction of the world, it has 
been unnecessarily sought to explain from the contemporary 
philosophical ideas. Quite in harmony with the account in 
Gen. iii 5, he regards the heaven and the earth in their 
original form as proceeding by the creative word of Gtod from 
the waters of Chaos (Gen. 1 2), and this in such a way that 
the origin of the heavens was brought about by the separation 
of the waters (w. 7, 8), and the origin of Uie land by the 
gathering together of the waters (w. 9, 10). This old world 
perished by the waters of the flood (iii 6 ; comp. ii 5), and 
the present form of the world is protected by God's word of 
promise (Gen. ix. 11) against any recurring flood (iii 7). 
Tet if it, too, is to perish, there remains now only fire as the 
element to bring about this destruction ; and as, according to 
note a, on the ground of Old Testament representations, the 
wrathful judgment of God is regarded as a consuming fire, it 
is easy to think, that the destruction of the world resulting 
from the day of judgment will be brought about by fire in a 

1 It is hence said, i. 4, that those bom again hare escaped the ^f^ roling in 
the world (| 128, 6), while those, who bnt by instinct, so to speak, like the 
irrational animals, understand only earthly things, while they torn such things 
to mere personal gratification, have thereby fallen nnder the f ^«/« appointed for 
such things (U rwrtt p4\lf99Ttu : Jnde 10 ; comp. ii. 12, 19). 
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special sense, for which this present form of the world is, so 
to speak, reserved (ver. 7). On the day of the Lord the 
heavens will be dissolved in fire, and will pass away with a 
noise ; their firm elements, by which, perhaps, he is thinking 
of the stars, will melt with the heat, and the earth with all its 
works will be burnt up (vv. 10, 12). Since, now, the godless 
will be destroyed on that day (ver. 7), and, according to ver. 
12, on account of the coming of the day of judgment the 
destruction of the world follows, there is here quite evidently 
implied the idea that the destruction of the world removes 
even the godless (comp. § 126, h, with § 33, c), and hands 
them over to destruction as to death, from which there is no 
more any deliverance. 

(c) The day of judgment and of the destruction of the 
world is infallibly at the same time the day of Christ's 
Parousia, which the apostles, according to i 16, proclaimed, 
and therefore His coming is designated, iii 12, by this 
technical expression (§ 57, e; 63, d; 98, a, footnote 1).' If 
Jude applies the apostolic prophecy of a frivolous moral laxity, 
which should appear hr* iij^a/rov rot) j(p6vov, i.e. at the end 
of the pre-Messianic period of the world, as it also occurs, 
2 Tim. iii. 1 fiT. (comp. § 110, a), to the libertines of his own 
day (w. 17, 18), it is dear from this that he believes himself 
already standing in that last time. The last time has also 
come in the view of the Second Epistle of Peter, as in that of 
Peter (§ 48, a) and of the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 117, e) ; 
nay, it has even already far advanced, since in the repro* 
duction of that prophecy he refers it directly to the last day 
(iii 3 : inf icydr^v r&v fjfiep&v). He expects above all for 
these days frivolous scoffers, who will throw doubt on the 
coming of the Parousia generally, because it had not come 

' But ChriBt appeals, accordiog to § 127, e, as the Redeemer, as in Peter 
(§ 60, d) and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 126, c], or at least, as Jade 
26, as the Mediator of redemption from the judgment and from the destraction 
of the world, from which the righteons are to be taken away, bat so that they 
are deliTered directly by the resorrection from death (comp. § 84, 6). It is this 
deliyerance which is common to all Christians (Jade 8), the type of which was 
the deliyerance of Israel from Egypt (yer. 6), by which eyen the sedaced may be 
deliyered, by their being snatched as a brand from the fire (yer. 28). It is 
hence from the aboye quite arbitraiy, when Baar, p. 819 f., asserts that our 
Epistle shows a complete abandonment of the original hope of the Parousia 
(oomp. also Schenkel, p. 871). 
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during the first Christian generation, daring which it was 
expected ; and generally any change on the present form of 
the world, which had abeady stood so long, was not to be 
looked for (iii. 3, 4; comp. § 112, h)? But the polemic 
against such anticipated doubt was all the more necessary, as 
complaints had already begun to be made in the Church as to 
the delay of the Parousia, to which the author objects that 
the postponement was no delay, but an act of God's long- 
suffering, as He would lead even those Christians who had 
fallen away to repentance (§ 21 ; 40, b; 124, c), and so would 
save them from destruction (ver. 9). If God, therefore, 
according to His long-suffering towards lost Christianity, had 
by this postponement of the judgment given time for a second 
repentance, as He once gave to the people of Israel, in addition 
to their first repentance (§ 42, b), then they ought to look at 
God's long-suffering as a ground for their salvation (ver. 16), 
and so to hasten the coming of the day of the Lord in this 
way, that by their holy walk they would render any further 
delay for repentance unnecessary (ver. 12). But from this 
also it is clear, the approaching end is a motive to strive after 
Christian virtue (§ 128, b). 

(d) With the Parousia the eternal kingdom of Christ begins 
(L 11 ; comp. § 110, b), and, according to the fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of retribution (§ 32, b; 51, d; 57, b), 
the entrance into that kingdom is represented as an equi- 
valent reward {hrvxpfnfpfiriaeTaC), for this, that the Christian 
has done his part (ver. 6 : hrvxpprrniraTe) to make his election 
firm (ver. 10).^ Christians, moreover, are at the judgment 
by no means free from all defects, and therefore expect at it 
the mercy of their Lord Christ (Jude 21) to save them 
(comp. Jas. ii 13, and therewith § 67, b). But the eternal 

' If the author directs this teaching of his regarding the destniction of the 
old world by the flood (note h) against the latter objection to be expected as to 
the destraction of the world that was at hand, he makes it good against the 
former, that, according to Ps. xc. 4, the divine measore of time is different 
from the human, and therefore God cannot be bound in the determination of the 
Parousia by a time fixed by a human measure (iiL 8). But the day of the Lord 
will certainly come, and when quite unlocked for, like a thief in the night 
(yet, 10 ; comp. § 88, a). 

* On the other hand, the destruction of the godless is the recompense of their 
unrighteousness (ii. 18), which they received on this account, that, like Balaam, 
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kingdom of Christ begins, on the gronnd of the promise (Isa. 
Ixv. 17), in the new heaven and the new earth, in which 
righteousness dwells ; therefore the highest ideal is realized 
(iii 13), and the eternal life is given to them (Jade 21). 
The perfect kingdom is therefore also no earthly one, as the 
present form of the world has passed away (comp. § 34, a; 
99, h; 126, d). From the point of view of this future 
expectation, the earthly life looks like a pilgrim life, as with 
Peter (§ 51, a, footnote 1), our body like a pilgrim's tent, 
which we strike in order to enter the eternal home (i 13, 14 ; 
comp. 2 Cor. v. 1, 4, 6, 8). 
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§ 130. The Precursors of Chrises Second Coming. 

The Apocalypse will reveal the immediate future, the central 
point of which is occupied hj Christ's coming to judgment, 
which is immediately at hand (a). As precursors, it designates 
a series of preparatory judgments of Gkxl, whose object is, in 
vain, to be sure^ to rouse the unbelieving world to repent- 
ance (b). But the Church of Grod also, gathered out of all 

they smiied for the sake of earthly eigoyment, becaiuBe they loved the wages of 
unrighteonsneaB (ver. 15; Jnde 11). Bat as, according to § 82, <<, the 
greatneas of the ain depends on the greatness of the motive one had to avoid 
goilt^ it were better for the backsliding Christians never to have known the way 
of ric^teoosness, because now, when the end has become worse than the begin- 
ning (comp. Matt, zii 45), their punishment may be only the more severe 
(ii. 20, 21). 
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nations, the hdr of Israers promises, which continues pre- 
served in the presence of all these plagues, has to endure 
severe trials, and many even of her members shall perish as 
martyrs (c). In the meanwhile, the time for the rule of the 
Gentiles over Israel has also come, firom which, after new 
exhortations to repentance and new judgments of God, a 
remnant at least is saved (d). 

(a) The Apocalypse is the book of the future of Chris- 
tendom. The author has seen what is to take place after the 
present (iv. 1), and he writes it down at Christ's command 
(L 19). It is, however, no {ax distant future about which it 
will .make disclosures, but one immediately at hand (i 1, 
xxiL 6: & Set yevia-OM h rdx^i ; comp. Luke xviii 8), the 
fulfilment of its prophecy is near at hand (L 3, xxii 10:6 /eaipo^ 
iyy^)' And thus all explanations of the Apocalypse fall at 
once to the ground, according to which any long development 
of centuries is to be kept in the eye, whether that be thought 
of as a historical development of a history of the world, or 
Church, or kingdom. As any such prophecy would be com- 
pletely isolated in the midst of the other prophecies of an 
entirely different kind from Biblical prophecy, so would it be 
without any point of connection, and without any basis in its 
own time. As everywhere in the New Testament the coming 
of Christ forms, that is to say, the centre-point of the apoca* 
lyptic view of the future, with this coming is the end con- 
nected (aj(pi^ o9 tip rj^: ii 25=ver. 26 : &XP'' '^^^^)f si^d 
His coming to be seen in the clouds, as Daniel (vii 13) and 
Zechariah (xiL 10) prophesied (L 7 ; comp. § 19, d), which, as 
is shown by the howling of the inhabitants of the earth, brings 
the last judgment.^ Since, now, all the writers of the New 
Testament think of this coming of Christ as near at hand, it 
would be incomprehensible how our book should form an 
exception to this. At any rate, it teaches the same thing, that 
Christ comes unexpectedly, like a thief (iii 3 ; comp. § 33, a; 
129, e, footnote 3); but even so is it said definitely, that 
He comes soon (iiL 11, xxii 7, 12, 20 : epxofLai raxv), that 
therefore the end is at hand. In this short space between the 

' From this last comixig of Christ it has perhaps to be distiDgmshed, when 
single preliminary judgments are so represented, that He comes and executes 
them (ii 6, Id ; comp. yy. 22, 28, iii 3). 
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present and this near future^ everything must therefore take 
place which the Apocalypse wishes to reveal 

(p) In the direct explanation of Christ's prophecy (§ 33, b), 
the Apocalypse, in the vision of the seals, makes three allegorical 
figures come forth from the book of the future, opened by 
Christ Himself, as attendants on Christ as He goes out to 
victory (vi. 1, 2) ; the three first all^rical figures precede, 
which set forth those precursors of His second coming, desig- 
nated as the beginning of sorrows: war, famine, pestilence 
(w. 3-8) ; and out of the sixth seal the earthquake along 
with the sign of the heavens, described by Him as the 
beginning of the overthrow of the world (w. 12-14), which 
are understood by the inhabitants of the earth to be precursors 
of the approaching judgment (w. 15-17).' More exact 
explanations as to the precise significance of those precursors 
of the judgment bring only two later visions. In the vision 
of the trumpets there are great plagues, after the manner of 
the Egyptian, which come upon the inhabitants of the earth 
(viii. 6-13, ix. 1-19). These plagues are regarded, on the one 
hand, as preliminary to the judgments of God, and especially 
the two last and greatest, the infernal locusts and the army 
of daemonic horsemen, are painted in fantastic way, fitted to 
awaken terror ; as Qod's terrible scourge, they bring upon the 
inhabitants of the earth torment (ix. 5, 6) and death (ver. 18). 
On the other hand, these plagues are a last, although unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to move the world to repentance (w. 20, 21),, 
a veipaafjbo^ (iiL 10), in which God tries whether even yet 
they may be quickened to repentance. Yet more explicitly 
are those plagues (xvi 2-11) in the vision of the bowls (vials) 
(xv. 1, 3, 4, 7, xvi 1, 5-7) set forth as wrathful destinies ; 
but even here are they not regarded merely as judgments 
(comp. Messner, p. 366), but it is presupposed that they might 
have, and ought to have, led the inhabitants of the earth to 

* How this yifllon of the seala rests entirely upon Christ's prophecy is shown 
also by the scene which the opening of the fifth seal brings (vi. 9-11), and which, 
as it is really only an illustration of Luke xviiL 7, 8, will say that the end is 
not to be thought of as immediately at hand, and why this is so. No doubt the 
martyrs of the time of Nero cry here for vengeance, but it does not follow from 
this that the vision of the seals represents a past time, as Gebhardt, p. 256 
[£. T. 242], will have it, who also refers the vision of the bowls to the time of 
Antichrist, and only the vision of the trumpets to the intervening period. 
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repentance, although they have not done so (xvi. 9, 11 ; comp. 
yer. 21). Even the faU of Babylon, the last of these judg- 
ments which the seventh bowl brings (xvi 17-21), ought yet 
to quicken the inhabitants of the earth to repentance (xiv. 
8-11 ; comp. w. 6, 7). These judgments and warnings to 
repentance, ever Increasing in severity (comp. xvi. 3 with 
viiL 8, xvi 4 with viii 10, xvi 10 with viii. 12), are there- 
fore the precursors of His second coming prophesied by Christ 
(e) If the whole Apocalypse is connected with the prophecy 
and the typical figures of the Old Testament,' it is even thereby 
. said that the Christian Church is but the continuation of the 
Old Testament Church of God, the promise of which is ful- 
filled in it (§ 115, a)} But the continuance of the true 
Israel, to be sure, in the present is no longer identical with 
the continuance of the actual nation* Unbelieving Jews, who 
persecute the Christians, give themselves out falsely as Jews ; 
they are really the synagogue of Satan (ii 9, iiL 9) ; they are 
excluded from the fdlowship of Israel, from the theocracy, as 
it is perfected in Messianic times (§ 42, b; 44, c; 117, h). 
In the present continuance of the Church of God, Jewish 
Christianity no longer forms the central stock, as it does with 
Peter (§ 44, d); corresponding to the state (§ 112, a) of the 
seven small churches of Asia, to whom the Apocalypse is 
addressed (i 4, 11), and which, without doubt, were essen- 
tially Gentile Christians, the Church seems gathered from all 
nations (v. 9, vii 9, xiv. 3).* If, now, the Egyptian plagues of 

* For the most part the anthor of the Apocalypse rests on Isaiah, after him on 
Ezeldel and Daniel, less on Jeremiah, Zechariah, and the Psalms ; yet there are 
shown references to almost all the smaller prophets, to Job, the Proyerbs, and 
the Pentateuch (comp. § 74, a; 116, e). 

* The woman with the wreath of twelre stars ronnd her head, who gives birth 
to the Messiah (ziL 1, 2, 6), is without doubt the Old Testament theocracy, as 
it was realized in the twelre national tAbes ; but it is at the same time i^r 
Messiah's birth the belieying Church of Messiah (yv. 6, IS), whose seed (ie. 
indiyidual belieyers) it is whom Satan persecutes (ver. 17). This is the kingdom 
of priests, which is to be the Israel according to £z. ziz. 6 (i. 6 ; comp. § 46, c), 
who serve Jehovah as priests with the incense of their prayers (v. 8, viii. 3, 4 ; 
comp. Heb. xiiL 15), the first-fruits presented to God and Messiah (ziv. 4 ; 
comp. § 64, b; 61, e), the people of God (zviiL 4). 

* If Baur, p. 212, supposes the Gentiles belong to the Christian feUowship only 
in so far as tiiey are incorporated with the tribes of Israel, then it is only ideally 
the case, as with Paul (§ 90, c ; 106, 5), so far as the fellowship of the tribes of 
Israel is the abiding type of the true Church of God. It results simply from the 
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the preparatory judgments of Qod (note b) come over the 
inhabitants of the earth, the Church of God continues to be 
saved from them (ix. 4), as Israel was once in Egypt ; the 
members of the Church are expressly designated as such with 
a seal, they hence continue preserved (viL 2, S), and even in 
the sealing the New Testament Church ever appears, accord- 
ing to the type of the Old Testament, a Church which is to 
keep its ideal identity with the latter, as a people of twelve 
tribes, out of each of which are sealed 12,000 (vv. 3-8).* 
But it is by no means to be therewith said that the Church 
of God continues preserved from the tribulations of the 
last time; rather only other hard trials threaten her.^ In 

historical mtnatioii of the Apocalypse, if the Qentiles, as they are represented by 
the Roman Empire, appear to be the special seat of hatred to Christ ; for the 
synagogue of Satan equally appears incidentally (iL 9, 18} as the persecntor of 
the Christians. But the author no more, at any rate^ expects, according to 
note &, any comprehensiYe conversion of the Gentiles ; probably in consequence 
of the Neronian persecution at that time, a stoppage of the mission to the 
Gentiles had taken place. 

* As certainly the actual Israel no longer reaUy consisted of the old twelve 
tribes, so certainly it could not be said that the Church of believers did no^ consist 
of an equal number of descendants from each of the old twelve tribes, but that 
these believers were the representatives of the old nation of the twelve tribes 
and the heir of its promises. To refer the 144,000 to the Jewish portion of the 
Church (Gess, p. 679 f. ; Schenkel, p. 804), is utterly groundless (oomp. on the 
other hand, Gebhardt, p. 203 f. [£. T. 198^. If the Messiah gathers about Him 
these 144,000 in order to march out with them to the last fight (xiv. 1, 3), so 
does He also take His stand upon the Mount Zion, the central-point of the Old 
Testament theocracy (ver. I). But therewith also is represented but the Church 
of believers, as the ideal theocracy, while the holy hiU of the Old Testament 
theocracy, which is not to be placed, with Gebhardt, p. 46 [E. T. 45^ in heaven, 
is made ideally its central-point ; for the actual Jerusalem has indeed become by 
the slaying of Messiab a Sodom or E^jpt (zi 8). It is simply from this 
point of view that the enemy of believers ib ever designated by the name of the 
enemy of the old theocracy {BrnfivXtif : xiv. 8, zvi. 19, xvii. 6, xviiL 2, 10, 21). 
The enemies are ever drawn out for the last fight over the Euphrates, and axe 
collected at Armageddon (zvi 12, 16 ; comp. iz. 14) ; the great decisive fight is 
fought outside the dty (Jerusalem) (ziv. 20). But as certainly as this great 
batUe-scene is but a description, shining in the glory of Old Testament imsgery, 
of the final annihilation of the Boman Empire, so certainly is there no proof 
that Jerusalem is regarded locally as the central-point of the Christian Church. 

' That Christians will have to endure severe tribulation in the last times (#x7>^<f : 
i 9, ii 9, 10, vii 14), is in the line of ordinaiy apostolic fa*«i^liitig (§ 51, 6 ; 
98, a) based on the prophecy of Christ (§ 80, a), and it is pure arbitrariness when 
Sdienkel, p. 808, makes this tribulation come only on Gentile Christians for 
their purification. But this tribulation inflicted by unbelievers is something 
totally different from those plsgues sent by God. 
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what ways these aie thought of depends on the times of the 
author of the Apocalypse, when the world's power had begun 
with brutal power the struggle against Christianity (§ 113, a). 
The blood of many martyrs had even been shed (vi. 10, 
xvL 6, xviiL 20, 24, xix. 2, xx. 4), but the number of these 
must be completed (vL 11) in the struggle which Satan carries 
on against the Christians (xii 17, xiii 7, 10, 15), and in- 
numerable martyrs will one day stand round the throne of 
God, and receive the reward (viL 9-17) of their fidelity 
(ii 10). 

(d) While the (jentiles, as a whole impenitent, ripen for 
judgment (note b), the people of Israel have yet a future. To 
be sure, the capture of Jerusalem by the Qentiles stands 
already without question (xi 1, 2) ; the supposition that the 
author hoped fbr the deliverance of the actual temple is, in 
view of Christ's prophecy (Mark xiiL 2), impossible. The 
temple of God in Jerusalem can therefore only be the 
believing Jewish Church itself, those whom even Christ had 
exhorted to sudden flight (Matt xxiv. 16), and who now, 
according to the divine appointment (comp. the measuring, 
xi 1, 2), aie to be preserved from this judgment coming on 
Israel (xiL 6, 13-16), as, according to note c, the whole 
Church is preserved from the judgment on the heathen world.^ 
On the other hand, the fore-court, or unbelieving Israel, is 
given up to the rule of the Gentiles (xi 2), and, following 
the type of the time of disaster in Daniel (Dbjl v. 25, 
xii. 17), this Gentile rule is to last 3^ years. The overthrow 

* That the Christian Church as each is with Paul the troe temple of Ood, 
naturally cannot prevent this term being also transferred to the Jewish- 
Christian Church, as Hilgenfeld, p. 422, sapposes ; that Church had a temple 
of stone, but it is itself God's spiritual house, just as is the case with Peter 
(§ 46, a). That the Church, which as such fonns the temple itself, is dis- 
tinguished from its individual members, who then correspond to those worship- 
ping in the temple, is in no respects different than when, chap, xii, the woman 
designates the Church, and her seed (ver. 17), the individual members of the 
Church, although the Church even consists of individual members. The literal 
explanation is, on the other hand, exegeticaUy impossible, since not only must 
the temple buildings, but even the Jewish priesthood (•/ «/«r«vMtfyrif iy •urf) be 
spared. But if Hilgenfeld wishes to escape this difficulty by the supposition 
that the seer saw the real believers from among Israel transported into the (real) 
temple officiating only as priests (p. 428), then this is an unexegetical inter- 
mingling of the literal and the symbolicaL Comp. the correct interpretation in 
Gebhardt, p. 270 ff. [E. T. 257]. 
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of Jerusalem is therefore no longer the immediate signal of 
the second coming, as § 33, &; the time of great tribulation, 
which believers have to expect (viL 14), no longer coincides 
with this overthrow, but begins with it, and this period is 
given to Israel as a respite for repentance. As certainly, 
that is to say, as this rule of the Gentiles is a judgment of 
God on Israel, so has it the purpose, just as the plagues 
(note h), to lead Israel to repentance. Hence God sends at 
this time two prophets, like Moses and Elias, who, to be 
sure, as Christ was, will be slain by the Gentiles, but will be 
raised and exalted to heaven (xL 3—12). K the last 
judgment now comes (comp. also xvi 18, 19a), then, no 
doubt, will a great part of the nation perish, but the remnant 
will repent (xi 13). The author of the Apocalypse no 
longer then ventures to hope, as Paul did (§ 91, d), for the 
final conversion of all Israel; but, conformably with the 
prophecy of the ancient prophets (Isa. L 9, x. 22, 23 ; comp. 
BouL ix. 27, 29), a remnant of Israel shall yet be saved.' 
Even amid the dispersion does he yet hope for the conversion 
of Jews (iiL 9). 

§ 131. The Apocalyptic Beckoning of the End. 

The God-defying pow^ which, during the time of the last 
tribulation, persecutes Christians is the Roman Empire, as it 
was restored by the elevation of the Flavians to the dignity 
of Caesar, after the fall of the earlier Caesarean dynasty (a). 
In league with it were the false prophets, who moved the 
inhabitants of the earth to pay homage to the Boman Empire, 

* Contrary to the plain words (comp. m* Xuwu), Qebhardt, p. 276 1 [E. T. 2681 
aBserts that here the conyerBion of all Israel is expected, as Bom. ad. 26 £L Bat 
Panl differs in this^ that with him the oonyerslon of all Israel follows the 
incoming of the fnlness of the Qentilea^ while here Israel's remnant is conTerted 
before the inhabitants of the earth repent. Only the author of the Apocalypse 
agrees again with the early apostolic expectation (§ 42, a), as he does with Panl 
(§ 98, a), in this, that with the final oonversion of Israel (at the end of the time 
of the nile of the Gentiles over Israel, which is identical with the time of the 
great tribulation) there comes at once the Messianic judgment and the end of 
the world (xL 14, 16), which, to be sure, is dear only when one acknowledges 
the relation of the seven visions of the Apocalypse explained above, and gets 
emancipated from the exegeticaUy tmtenable and utterly confusing idea, that 
these describe a continuous series of events. 
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and seduced even the Christians to heathenish immorality (b). 
With the expiry of the series of seven-headed rulers the 
development appointed for the Boman Empire is now finished; 
the eighth, which then yet comes, can be but the final incarna- 
tion of antichristianity (c). Along with his royal helpers he 
will destroy even the chief city of the world, and will then be 
destroyed in the struggle with the returning Messiah (d). 

(a) The Grod-defying power, which occasions the great 
tribulation to believers, is the same power which is presented 
in the rule of the Gentiles over Jerusalem, and then kills 
God's messengers ; it is therefore the Boman Empire. TMs 
empire therefore appears even, ax 7, as the beast out of the 
abyss. It is more exactly described, xiii 1, 2, as the monster 
which rises out of the sea in the West, because Bome, accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas, lay on the islands of the sea ; and unites 
in his form the forms of the four beasts, which, Dan. vii, 
represent the ungodly powers of the world, because it is to 
be regarded as the most developed form of manifestation, 
which unites in itself the might and the dominion of all four. 
On this very account it has d priori all the seven heads of 
the forms of the beasts of Daniel, three of which had one 
head each, while one had four heads ; the ten horns also of 
Dan. viL 24 are not lacking to it The author of the 
Apocalypse farther on refers the horns to the governors of 
provinces, who finally appear with royal authority, and there- 
fore wear kingly crowns (comp. note d). The heads refer to 
the bearers of imperial authority themselves, who, it was well 
known, did not assume the diadem ; these, on the other hand, 
wear, xiiL 1, the name of blasphemy (Augustus-o-e^aoro^), and 
that in the view of the author of the Apocalypse points to divine 
honour. To this beast Satan has entrusted all his power and 
dominion over the world. This beast has, to be sure, received 
a deadly wound (xiii 3, xii 14) by the death of its head 
(Nero), as it seemed, after the overthrow of the first Caesarean 
dynasty, during the struggles of the inteir^;num, as though 
the empire would no more attain to its ancient power and 
enduring condition; but this deadly wound was healed by 
the elevation of Vespasian to the imperial power.^ The 

^ The proposed interpretatioii, by which the healing of the deadly woimd b 
fluppoaed to refer to the retnm of the dead Nero, u ezegetically antonable, 
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worldly power thus restored, which has once already perse- 
cuted the Christians, now receives power for the 3^ years to 
persecute the saints (xiii. 4-8) and to rule over Israel 
(xi 2, 7). The restoration of the empire, which coincides 
nearly with the fall of Jerusalem, is also the commencement 
of the last time of great tribulation, which is not, in con- 
fomity with the symbolism of numbers in the Apocalypse, 
reckoned as a period of 3^ years, but only, in accordance 
with the type of the period of misfortune in Daniel, is 
characterized as such a time.' 

(&) In league with the first beast there appeals, xiiL 11, a 
second, which is designated by its two lamb's horns, a sort of 
counterpart of Christ ; but, by its daemonic speech, is likewise 
characterized as an organ of Satan. It seduces the inhabitants 
of the earth by its lying wonders to worship the worldly 
power (w. 12, 14, 16). The Apocalypse itself designates 
it repeatedly as the false prophet (xvL 13, xix. 20), ie. as the 

because a distinction is made in the most definite way between the beast, which, 
as with Daniel, represents a ooUectiye idea, and his heads, which symbolize 
indiyidual kings ; while, for the first time, zrii 11, the personification of the 
beast as sach is indicated in an eighth mler (and this did not occur nnder the 
heads) ; this Hilgenfeld, p. 426, and Gebhardt, p. 282 [E. T. 2211 equally over- 
look. Similarly, a distinction is made in the most definite way between the 
slaying of the one head, ie. the death of the one ruler, and the deadly wound 
which the beast has thereby reoeiyed. But the former interpretation is 
historically untenable, since the original Kero-myths knew nothing of the 
death and resurrection of Nero, but only made him flee into Parthia, and 
return from thence. It is, moreover, a mere untenable evasion when Hilgenfeld 
would weaken the Christian-apocalyptical idea of Jews and Gentiles (tl) to a 
simple flight, and it is also when Gebhardt, p. 240 [S. T. 228], would modify 
(rather : completely change) the popular expectation accepted by him (t !) by 
the author of the Apocalypse. When Gebhardt, p. 284 [K T. 222^ renews the 
olgection of Yolkmar to tiie healing of the deadly wound by Vespasian, that the 
latter cannot be regarded as the founder of a new imperial dynasty, he overlooks 
the fact that his warlike son Titus, not to speak of Domitian, was already 
associated with him. Gess, however, p. 605 1., has put denials without any 
foundation in opposition to the correct interpretation. 

'When Hilgenfeld, p. 429, asks what Vespasian had done to justify the 
expectation that the time of tiie last tribulation should begin with him, it is 
indeed self-evident that Vespasian in his personal qualities does not here come 
into regard, but only as he is the besier of the empire restored to its full 
power ; an empire which, after Satan had once chosen it as his instrument, 
would, it was to be presumed, as soon as it is restored to power, carry forward 
its work begun under Nero (comp. moreover, note c). But if there is given to 
the beast, whose deadly wound is healed, a respite of 8} years (and certainly 
not in the fiiture, as Hilgenfeld has to assume on account of his mistaken 
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repFesentative of false prophecy which appears specially as the 
spiritual power, by which the restored Boman Empire secures 
for itself the heathen world.' But Christ had also warned 
believers of false prophets (Mark xiii 22), and had prophesied 
of fiedse Messiahs (MatL zxiv. 5 ; coxnp. § 33, a). Paul had, 
at the same time, regarded the Jewish pseudo- Messiah as 
the highest incarnation of this pseudo -prophecy (§ 63, e). 
The Second Epistle of Peter had also, in the appearance of the 
doctrines of false liberty, conjectured the approach of the pseudo- 
prophecy of the last times (§ 128, d, footnote 8). Our book, 
too, knows of a Satanic false prophecy (ii 20, 24; comp. 
ver. 2), which seduces Christianity to heathenish libertinism. 
Hence also, if, even in the circle of visions, in which our 
prophet more especially moves, false prophecy is above all 
eflTectual on heathenish ground, yet these manifestations cannot 
on that account be considered excluded within Christianity, so 
far as it seduces believers to heathenish immorality, and likewise 
moves them thereby to pay homage to the worlcUy power. 

interpretation of UtftufMi, but eyidently in the present of the eeer), that he 
may rage against the Church of God (adiL &-7), while the final mler of the 
world* who is identical with the beast (xviL 11)» » >oon as the ten horns have 
given him their power (yer. 18), at once begins that last straggle with Messiah 
in which he perishes (ver. 14), and thus therewith the identification of the 
beast in chap, ziii with the personal Antichrist becomes impossible. The 
Apocalypee knows as little of the 8} yean of this personal Antichrist as it does 
of 8i decades to be distingnished from it» which Gebhaidt, p. 286 [£. T. 2711 
reckons np. The reference of the nnmeiical mystery, xiiL 18, to Kero, which 
seems to be opposed by the weightiest reasons, decides nothhig on the main 
question, since in any case this so mysteriously significant name cannot be 
simply a personal name, bat a designation of the essential characteristic ; and 
thoa even the Soman Empire, as sach in its antiohristian quality, may be 
henceforward designated by the name of the first persecutor of the Christians. 

' At the bottom of this idea there Ues^ no doubt^ the fact that Vespasian had 
obtained the imperial power by the help of heathen oracles and miracles, and 
also that the empire had been restored by the power of heathen jugglery ; but 
it cannot possibly refer to the mere existence of " Tnathematicians and others such 
like round about Nero " (Hilgenfeld, p. 420). How the image, which the false 
prophet is said to make for the beast (ziiL 14)» or the worship of it (ver. 15), 
is to point to Nero personally, is not to be understood, since the beast in 
reality is ever present only in a single bearer of imperial power who may be 
represented ; but the image to which divine honours are given, naturally does 
not represent him so much in his person, as rather in his imperial dignity, ue, 
as the holder of imperial power. But that, to the author of the Apocalypse, 
there was but a veiy small distinction between the honour given to the new 
emperor, and the blasphemous apotheosis of him, Hilgenfeld, p. 428, himself 
admits. 
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(c) When it is said that the beast was, and is not, and will 
come again from the abyss, in order to go to destruction 
(xvii. 8), this can only indicate that the beast in his present 
fonn, ie. the Boman Empire under the mild rule of its ruler 
Vespasian, has no longer the former antichristian quality 
which it once bore under the rule of the persecutor of the 
Christians, N^ero, but it will assume that power once again in 
greatest energy, and will then at once go to destruction.^ With 
this is connected, quite in the way of the Jewish apocalyptic 
system, the combination of the author, by which he seeks to 
interpret the impending development of the worldly power, 
hostile to God in its yet remaining elements. The number 
of the heads of the beast is given him by Daniel as seven 
(note a) ; the coincidence of these with the number of the 
seven hills on which the woman, ie. the worldly metropolis, 
was enthroned (xvii. 3, 7 ; comp. ver. 9), is altogether a token 
to the author that for the beast which bears the woman 
(xvii 3), i.e. or the Boman Empire, a series of seven rulers is 
appointed. According to ver. 10, five of these heads, i.e. the 
first five Caesars from the old dynasty of Caesars, have now 
already fallen. Since the Caesar of the interregnum, during 
which the beast suffered its deadly wound (note a), is not 
naturally included, the sixth is, the presently reigning Ves- 
pasian. His son Titus follows him as the seventh, since with 

* To the retom of Nero, who evidently appears as one of the heads, zviL 10, 
and is dead, this enigmatic word cannot be at all referred, since the beast, even 
dnring the time he is not (i.e. during the time his antichristian quality was not 
shown), is seen by the inhabitants of the earth (ver. 8 : ^Xmvrttv r. 4nf,), is even 
wondered at and worshipped (ziiL 8, 4), and must therefore be. The coming up 
of the beast from the abyss, on the other hand, naturally refers to the future 
(ver. 8 : fra^rm) ; for the author of the Apocalypse clearly distinguishes 
between the beast, in so feo- as it comes up out of the sea in his presence (xiiL 1), 
in order, after the healing of the deadly wound, to bring about the time of 
tribulation to the whole Church, and that which comes up out of the abyss (not 
out of Hades, as the dead Nero would) at the conclusion of the three and a half 
years (zi 7, xvii 8), f.e. the beast personified by the daemonic power in the last 
world-ruler, but which then goes away at once into destruction (comp. foot- 
note 2). That an identity is explicitly expressed of this last emperor, and qf 
kkn only (xvii 11), witii the beast, does not justify an identification of the beast 
with any other emperor, but forbids it (comp. footnote 1). It similarly decides 
against the identification of the beast in ver. 8 with one of the heads, that the 
beast, which carries the whore, ic makes Rome the world empire (xviL 8, 7), 
can be only the empire as such, and not Nero risen again, who rather destroyed 
Borne (ver. 16). 
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Vespasian there has appeared a new impeiial house; but 
Titus^ as the end is at hand, can reign but a short time. If 
there is then an eighth, according to Dan. vil 27, to come, 
then the last personification of the beast can only be he, in 
whom its antichiistian qualification comes quite again to 
manifestation; and the bearer of this development which 
makes the empire ripe for judgment, and thus directly brings 
about the end, the author sees already, in the second 
descendant of the new imperial house, in Domitian (ver. 11).' 
Just in this, that all the historical figures, which lie in the 
circle of the visions of the author of the Apocalypse find 
their application in the course of the development indicated in 
the prophecy, he sees the security for this, that with the 
highest realization of the antichristian principle in the third 
of the Flavians the end will coma 

(d) As once the fall of Jerusalem was to be the signal for 
the final catastrophe (§ 33, ft), so now, when the former stands 
at the b^inning of tbe time of the last tribulation, it is the 
fall of the world's metropolis.* The way in which the prophet 

^ The reference to Nero, which, beddea^ makee the motiye for this apooalyptio 
combinatioii quite perpleidng, \a here aleo excluded, for this reaaon, that the 
eighth 18 not designated as one of the seven, but as descended from the seven 
(that is to say, from Vespasian), in which tiiere is for the anthor implied no 
genealogical notice (only in which case it would be to require, with Hilgenfeld, 
p. 488, U TtS 7«r«v) ; but the indication of thia, that that eighth, who will be 
the incarnation of antichristianity, stands already in his circle of visions as a 
descendant of the new imperial houae. A reminiscence of this correct reference 
of the Apocalypse is preserved in the singular error of Irenaeus, by which it is 
to be written under (instead of with reference to) Domitian. I wiU not contend 
with Hilgenfeld, p. 482, on this point, whether the author of the Apocalypse 
could ascribe rather to Otho and YiteUius than to Titus a short reign, since, 
iinally, the shortness of the reign ascribed to the seventh Oaesar is ever required 
from the nearness of the end generally. But why it should be " a mad expecta- 
tion,'* that Domitian will overthrow tiie empire of his father and brother by the 
governors of the provinces, it being presupposed that he, as the author of the 
Apocalypse regards it, comes forth equipped as the the most perfect oigan of 
Satanic might, and therefore with its powers, I cannot conceive. Hilgenfeld 
seeks to show that the year 68 offered for the combination of the author of the 
Apocalypse a very favourable political constellation ; but he foigets that whoever 
counts with such factors as that of Nero returning tnm the Idngdom of the dead, 
has no longer any right to boast of historical probabilitiea. 

' As Jerusalem, by the slaying of the Lord (xi. 8), so has Rome (xvii. 18 ; 
comp. w. 5, 9), by the slaying of the two witnesses (xvii. 6, xviii. 20, xix. 2), 
by seducing all nations to the sin of fornication (§ 117, 6), and to worship the 
worldly power (xviL 2, xviii 8), which, moreover, is itself represented (xiv.) as 
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imagines himself entering on that catastrophe is dear from 
chap, xvii, where the city is shown to the seer as already 
devastated (iv ipruMp: w. 1-6). Domitian, that is to say, 
will obtain the empire, not in consequence of natural succes- 
sion, but, as happened once in the period of the interregnum, 
during the reign of the seventh Caesar, a revolution will break 
out simultaneously in all the provinces of the Boman Empire. 
The rulers symbolized by the horns (xiiL 1, xviL 3) will 
become independent (ver. 12); but then, having become 
unanimous by a sort of miracle, they still call the last Flavian 
to become emperor (ver. 13), and coming to Rome will destroy 
the capital with fire, as it would keep firm to the seventh 
emperor (w. 16, 17; comp. xviii 8), But with the fall of 
Home there by no means fell the antichristian empire. 
Bather the last emperor, in whom the whole daemonic nature 
of the beast is, as it were, incarnated in league with his ten 
royal helpers, renews at once the struggle with the Christ and 
^s believing people (xviL 14), as he also fights with the 
two prophets of Israel, and kills them (zL 7).' Against them 
Messiah already, vL 2, going forth to victory (xix. 11-13, 
XV. 16), comes with His heavenly hosts (ver. 14). Thus the 
judgment of the great day of the Lord appears (xvi 14 : 
17 fiidpa ixeiptf 1} fAeyaXtf roO Oeov ; comp. § 33, e ; 40, d ; 
129, a), according to the typical analogy of God's judgments, 
which once took place in Jehovah's victories over the 
Grentiles gathered together against His people to battle, under 



a divine judgment (comp. § 70, d), and by nnmberleeB other sins (rniL 6-7), 
wrought oat her destmction ; and the blood of all the slaughtered holy ones is 
now to oome upon her head, as once it came upon Jerusalem and her heads 
(zviiL 24 ; comp. Matt. zzilL 85). The nesrer this judgment of God stands 
(zTiiL 8, 20), the more pressingly are Christians uiged to flee from Borne 
(xviiL 4), as formerly out of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 16). Eyen, ziv. 8, the faU 
of Rome appears as the beginning of the end; zvi. 19-21, it is expressly 
represented in symbolical imageiy (comp. zviii 21-24) as the last of the 
preliminary judgments (§ ISO, 6). 

' This laJst fight is already prepared in this way, that, in the judgment of the 
sixth bowl, three daemonic spirits, which proceed from Satan and the two beasts, 
hftTo seduced the kings of the earth outside the Boman Empire to gather 
together for the dedsive battle of this day, while the way to the great sLauji^ter- 
field is prepared for them by the drying up of the Euphrates (xvi. 12-16). These 
kingB of the East hsTS been often quite wrongly identified with the ten goTemon ; 
they rather appear, xix. 19, along with their armies^ to be in league with the 
beast, to which, indeed, the ten horns notwithstanding belong for tihe last fight. 
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the image of a great slaugliter, before the beginning of which 
an angel summons the birds to a great feast of dead bodies 
(xix. 17, 18), and to a dreadful bath in Uood, in which all 
the followers of the beast fall (ver. 21 ; comp. ziv. 20).® The 
power of the Boman Empire is thereby for ever annihilated, 
and the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire (ver. 20). 

§ 132. Th^ Earthly and the Heavenly Canmmmatiatk 

Now begins the perfected kingdom of Christ on the earth, 
in which He rules along with His true servants and the 
martyrs raised from the dead ; a kingdom, however, which as 
earthly has but a limited continuance, because Satan, fettered 
for a long time, breaks out finally once more against it, in 
order to be then destroyed for ever (a). Then only on the 
overthrow of the world comes the final judgment, for which 
all the dead are raised, either to receive eternal life, or to be 
delivered up to the second death (&). The perfected kingdom 
of Ood comes, in the new world, with the appearance of the 
new Jerusalem, with the taking of the Church home by 
Messiah (e). Then the perfect live for ever in spotless holi- 
ness, in divine glory and blessedness ; they behold the face of 
God, who makes His dwelling among them (d). 

(a) It is implied in the historical situation of the Apoca- 
lypse that the judgment, which the returning Christ brings, 
is confined to the worldly power and its associates, because 
enmity to Ood and antichristianity had been concentrated and 
personified in these two organs of Satan. But the mightier 
and the more terrible they thereby became in the present, the 
weaker must they become as soon as ever their organs are 
destroyed ; and with this once more is connected the hope of 
an earthly realization of the kingdom of God, to be brought 
about by Messiah. With the overthrow of the worldly power 

' The judgment, which God execated by Hie Messiah, appears under other 
symbolical figores, when the latter reaps the great harvest with the sharp sickle 
(zir. li-16) or treads the winepress of the wrath of Ood (vy. 17-20 ; oomp. 
ziz. 15). This judgment, to be sure, is in view, vi 10, when vengeance for the 
innocent blood shed is leferred to. On the other hand, vi. 17, by the day of 
the great wrath, the real last judgment is thought of (zz. 11 ff., and therewith 
§ 182, 6), although there mention is expressly made of the wrath of the Lamb 
(▼L 16 ; comp. also xi 18, and therewith Qebhardt, p. 800 [£. T. 285]). 
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is Satan's power broken; he is bound and shut up in the 
abyss (xx. 1-3). But in that way is room made for the rule 
of Christ on the earth ; and since the promise has been made 
to His true disciples^ that they shall rule with Him (iii 21^ iL 
26, V. 10 ; comp. § 97, d), it must be now decided who have 
proved themselves true> and those of them who have died, 
whether as martyrs or by a natural death, must be raised. 
And thus before the earthly consummation there is a judg- 
ment and a first resurrection (xx. 4-6)*.^ Connected with the 
Jewish idea of a thousand years' continuance of the (earthly) 
Messianic kingdom is now the earthly consummation, which, 
as such, can naturally have but a limited duration, fixed for 
a thousand years, only that this number may have possibly 
another signification, as all the numbers according to the plan 
of the Apocalypse.* In this kingdom of Christ for a thousand 
years is now fulfilled the promised completion of the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy, in which, not the literal Israel, to be sure, but 
the true Israel (§130, e), has reached the goal proposed to itself 

^ It 18 the alftizig of believen promised at Chxisf s second ooming (§ 88, c) which 
is here deooribed with the ooloon of Dan. yii 9. It is hence qnite inadmissible 
to snbstitate, with Gebhardt, p. 292 [K T. 278], ruling for judging. It no 
doubt remains indeterminate from the words who is to hold the judgment ; but 
since the martyrs are found approved as such, it seems ever to be most natural 
to regard them as those who determine which of the other Christians, who have 
in the meantime died, as also which of the suiriyors, has like them been found 
approved. Then, also, in the relative clause not only are meant those who have 
died with a true testimony (comp. second edition, and Gebhardt, p. 294 
[E. T. 280]), but along with them suryiyora, and hence also t^n^mp, with its 
double meaning, follows. But the change of the suryivors is not by any means 
to be considered included in the first resurrection (Gebhardt, p. 295 [E. T. 281]), 
since the consummation is an earthly one, and the resurrection to it can restore 
but to an earthly life (comp. Heb. zL 85). Gess, p. 584, appean to transport 
the risen to Christ in heaven. 

' It is, moreover, by no means clear that Christ ooming again will Himself 
dwell on the earth ; conformably to the prophecy (Ps. cz. 1), after He has made 
at His return aU His enemies His footstool, He rules on the earth through His 
believing people. In an earlier vision, after Israel's conversion (xi 18), at the 
conclusion of the time of the great tribulation (ver. 2 ; comp. with ziii. 6), the 
everlasting kingdom of God and His Anointed is immediately introduced 
(zL 15 ; comp. § 108, 6). Here, just as in the earlier Pauline Epistles (| 99, c), 
the kingdom of Messiah is distinguished from the perfected kingdom of God 
(zix. 6) ; only that with Paul immediately on the subjugation of all enemies 
there follows the giving up of the kingdom to the Father, wlule here the rule 
of Christ is perfected in the earthly present, and has a definite period of 
continuance. 
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as its ideal, and has become a royal priesthood (xx. 6 ; comp. 
1 Pet. ii 9, and therewith § 45, c), whose ideal centre is yet 
ever the beloved city (Jerosalem) (ver. 9). And as, according 
to the ancient prophetic idea, only at the time of the consum- 
mation of Israel's theocracy, the Gentile nations throughout, 
attracted by the contemplation of the salvation realized in 
Israel, will connect themselves with Israel (comp. § 43, a) ; so 
the nations of the earth still continue, so £ar as they have not 
fought in the army of the worldly power against bdievers, the 
object for the priestly and kingly activity of believers (ver. 6 ; 
comp. V. 10), by whom salvation is brought to them. Only 
the contemplation of the perfected salvation will lead them to 
repentance. Likewise, indeed, the most distant of those nations 
(Gog and Magog), who are the least affected by this influence, 
continue to be the subjects of seduction, when Satan has been 
imbound after the thousand years (xx. 7, 8). Their last assault 
on the kingdom of Christ, as it is looked at on the ground of 
prophetic imagery (comp. Ezek. xxxviiL 8—1 6), is defeated by 
the direct interposition of God ; fire.faUs fix)m heaven (comp. 
Ezek. xxxix. 6) and devours them (ver. 9) ; their leader is now 
delivered up to everlasting destruction, ver. 10. 

(h) By the hope of an earthly consummation which here 
again emerges, is the idea of a great day of the Lord split into 
its different parts. The judgment of this day, as it results at 
the second coming of Christ, has brought victory only to the 
kingdom of God on earth. But the universal judgment, as 
the definite decision on the fate of all men, as it is likewise 
thought of as connected with the day of the Lord (comp. 
§ 131, (2, footnote 8), is now introduced only at the end of 
the thousand years' kingdom, and doubtless, as § 126, &, 129, ft, 
in immediate connection with that destruction of the world 
(xx. 11 ; comp. xxL 1), which in the first place carries alofb all 
those who survive, as well as those members of the thousand 
years' kingdom who have been raised again for the earthly 
kingdom. Hence there arises the idea of a second resurrec- 
tion, as, to be sure, it is only indirectly, xx. 5, 6, hinted at, 
and this a general one ; for all the dead must stand before 
God's judgment-seat (w. 12, 13). Naturally those only 
who attain to the final heavenly consummation experience a 
resurrection in the proper sense {%.€. a quickening in a heavenly 
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body), as § 99^ h, 126, d, footnote 7 ; the others only appear at 
Ood's judgment-seat in order to be handed over to death and 
Hades, ver. 14, as it were to a potentialized death (o Sevrcpo? 
doparo^i ver. 15 ; comp. iL ll,xz. 6). But this is described 
as a poition in the lake of fire (xzi 8 ; comp. xx. 14), which 
bums with brimstone (six. 20), and brings with it an endless 
misery (xiv. 10, 11 ; comp. xix. 3, xx. 10), by which image 
(borrowed from Gen. xix. 24) is to be designated not in any 
way an eternal annihilation (as § 126, h), but a miserable 
exdusion from blessedness (xxL 27, xxiL 3, 16), in which is 
fonnd the unblessedness of an abiding state of death (§ 34, d). 
With this is introduced definite retribution, which decides 
men's fate according to their works, which stand recorded in 
the books of the heavenly Judge (xx. 12, 13 ; comp. 1 Pet 
L17; 2 Cor. V. 10).» 

(c) The scene of the final consummation is the new world, 
whic^ God calls into being on the destruction of the old world 
(xxi 1, 5; comp. § 129, d). As in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (§ 126, d), the perfected kingdom of God appears 
(L 9) as the holy city (xxiL 19 ; comp. iiL 12 : ^ voXt^ rou 
6£o&),'the new Jerusidem (xxi 2, 10) ; and if the seer beholds 
it come down from heaven, it is implied in this only, that 
ideally the final consummation is already prepared with Qod, 
long before it is realized at the end of the times (§ 117, d). 
Therewith also is the Church of the last times of consumma- 



* This retribatioii u aUlo sometimes directly oonneeted with the second coming 
of Christ (iL 28, xzii 12), because the earthly and heavenly consnmmation are 
not regarded as separated, or, as Uatt x. 82, Christ is named as He who annonnces 
the names of those before God's Judgment throne (zz. 11) who sre worthy of the 
rewsid (iiL 6). His works must always follow the dying one in order to go with 
him before the Jndgment-seat, and work oat his justification (ziv. 18) ; as Justi- 
fication here self-evidently, as with James (§ 58, c), results on the ground of 
sctusl fiust Here also, as generally, this retribution is represented as an 
equivalent (comp. % Z2t b). The true servants reoeive the corresponding 
reward (xL 18, xzii. 12), as even the preservation from the last plsgues is traced 
back to this, that they had kept the word of Christ (iiL 10). Destruction, on 
the other hand, overtakes the des tr oy e rs (zL 18), as even in the preliminary 
judgments of God it is measured aooording to this standard (ziiL 10, zvL 6), 
only that the measure of punishment may be even double the amount of sin 
(zviii. 6), and that for sinM indulgence the corresponding measure of torment 
is allotted (ver. 7). There is neverUieless even in this judgment in the end only 
an eithei^— or (§ 82, c, d). One either obtains eternal life or eternal destruction 
(zviL 8, 11). 
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tion designated as the ideal Jerasalent This point of view 
rules the whole picture of that city of Ood, on whose doors 
stand the names of the twelve patriarchs (xxL 12), as those of 
the twelve apostles stand upon its foundation-stones (ver. 14), 
and whose measure is reckoned according to twelve times a 
thousand and twelve times twelve (vv. 16, 17).^ But the 
believing Israel are not its only citizens, but the Gentiles also 
walk in its light (xzi. 24), and their glory, as also that of 
their kings, must minister to the perfected kingdom of God 
(w. 24, 26). They are there healed from the deadly sick- 
ness of hopelessness in which they once walked (zxii 2), 
while believing Israel there beholds what it has always 
believed.' The Church, which bears the name of the New 
Jerusalem (iiL 12), ia now the bride of Messiah (xxi 9), with 
whom, at the final consummation. He celebrates His marriage, 
ie. His perfect union (xix. 7 ; comp. § 105, a, footnote 2), at 
wMch the great marriage-feast is not awanting (ver. 9). It is 
very noteworthy that in the earthly completion of the king- 
dom of Christ this highest imion does not take placa 

(d) The contrast to the Sevrepo^ Odvaro^, the blessedness 
of the perfected, consists, in the first place, of life in the 
emphatic sense {^c^ simply, as § 40, d; 50, e), for which they 

^ That heze, too, any restoration of the Jewish state is not thonght of, zxi. 22 
shows, accorcUng to which the citj needs no temple. But here also (as note a) 
the whole Church consists of Gk)d*s servants, who serve God as priests {XmrftAup : 
viL 15, zzii 8 ; comp. 1 128, <f), and wear His name (xxii. 4) ; these are what 
Israel should have been, bnt never was^ in the fullest sense. His own people 
and His Son (zxi S, 7). The perfected C!hnrch sings the song of Moses and the 
Messiah (xv. 8) ; for the Old Testament and the New Testament salvation of the 
people of God is, in its essence, one, only the latter is the completion of the former. 

' It does not follow from this that the Gentiles, even at the time of the con- 
summation, are only Christians of an inferior giade (Baor, p. 212 ; Schenkel, 
pp. 104, 811), since, according to xzi 27, even their names stand in the book 
of life, and they must therefore have the full right of citisenship in the dty of 
God ; and the distinction of christianized nations from the true Israel, consisting 
of converted individuals (Gebhardt, p. 817 1 [£. T. 800]), is a pure invention that 
does not in the least help, since, even according to Gebhardt, the nations are con- 
verted even in the thousand years' kingdom. Of any conversion of the Gentiles 
in the future world (comp. Messner, p. 875) there can be no idea after the general 
judgment and the commencement of oAfolnte completeness ; and since one must 
not, with Lechler, p. 205, change the idea of Uvn into that of nations connected 
with the dty of God, so the participation of the Gentiles in the final consumma- 
tion Ib only set forth in the colours of Old Testament prophecy (Isa. Iz. 8, 11 ; 
Fs. Izzii 10 ; comp. zv, 4, and even iii. 9). 
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stand reeorded in the book of life (xxi 27, after Dan. 
xiL 1), and which they receive at the same time with the 
acknowledgment of their spotless purity and holiness, since 
here, as generally (§ 65, d), life is the correlative of righteous- 
ness.* In virtue of this perfected holiness, the citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem live in the perfect fellowship of God. 
They behold Grod's face (xzil 4; comp. § 34, I; 99, b; 
126, {Q. God Himself dwells in their midst (xxL 3, vii 15, 
xxii. 3); the city needs no temple, because God and His 
Messiah dwell directly amongst its citizens (xxL 2 2), because 
the whole city is His temple (vii. 15), in which individuab 
exist as pillars (iiL 12). There is therefore no longer any 
opposition to be thought of in the new world between heaven 
and earth, as in the present world. If, finally, over all there 
is ascribed to the heavenly consummation a participation in 
the divine gloiy (§ 60, c; 126, d), then this latter is lepre- 
sented under the image of the morning star (ii 28), and of 
the royal dignity (xxii. 5), which the perfected receive. The 
whole heavenly Jerusalem has God's S6(a (xxi 11), which is 
represented so, that the whole city consists of gold and 
precious stones and pearls (w. 18—21). The dty needs no 
sun and no moon, no lamps and no light, because in the 
splendour of the divine glory there is eternal day there 
(xxi 23, 25, xxii 5). In the possession of this glory they 
enjoy untroubled blessedness, because no sorrow and no want 
can ever disturb them more (xxi. 4, vii 16, 17).^ 

* Participation in the {mi is figoratiyely represented hy the tree of life, which 
grows in the New Jerusalem (xxii. 2, xiv. 19) as it once grew in Paradise (it 7 ; 
comp. Gen. ii 9) ; by the water of life, which there flows in streams from the 
throne of God and of the Messiah (xxii 1 ; oomp. xxi. 6, xxiL 17), and to 
whose streams Hessiali as their Shepherd leads them (vii 17) ; by the hidden 
manna (ii. 17), which imparts the powers of the eternal life ; by the crown of 
Ufe (iiL 11, ii. 10 ; comp. § 57, d), which they as oonqnerors (yL 2) cany o£ 
Their holiness, on the other hand, is represented by the white garments with 
which the perfected are dothed (comp. xix. 8), becanse they have not defiled 
their garments on the earth, and are worthy of this acknowledgment (iiL 4, 5, 
iv. 4), or becanse they haye come oat of the battle of life conquerors (yL 11, 
▼ii 9), as also by the white stone, which designates them by the name known to 
them alone^ as tiie perfectly righteous (iL 17). AU these images belong to the 
plain representation of the final consummation in the Tision, without its being 
regarded on that account as in any way sensuous (comp. Baur, p. 209), as else- 
where in the New Testament. 

' In Tiew of this consummation the true Christians are said to be blessed (L 8, 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE OOKFUCr OF THE PBESENT. 

§ 133. God and His Enemy. 

In the archetypal holy place of heaven is Jehovah enthroned 
the ever livings the holy and the Almighty, the just and the 
glorions, snrronnded by the representatives of creation and 
redemption (a). In a broader sense the innumerable multitude 
of angels belong to this archetypal Church of God, who are 
the servants of Grod in nature, and instruments of His revela- 
tion (5). As Ood's enemy, Satan appears, who first seduced a 
portion of the angeb, and since as a seducer has ruled the 
whole world, but by the exaltation of Messiah he has been in 
principle conquered (c). Henceforward he contends with the 
Churdi of God, partly by persecution and partly by seduction, 
till the world-historical struggle between God and Satan ends 
with his complete destruction (d). 

(a) As in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 120, a), so here 
also heaven is God's dwelling-place (xiii 6), or in it is the 
archetypal holy place (ziv. 17, xv. 5), with its altar of burnt- 
offerings (vi 9, ziv. 18) and altar of incense (viiL 3, ix. 13), 
with its holiest and the ark therein (xl 19), in which the 
unapproachable gloiy of Gk)d at times appears (xv. 8), as it 
did once in the tabemade (Lev. xvL 2). According to a 
somewhat different idea, God's throne stands in heaven (iv. 2). 
He who sits upon the throne is designated Jehovah over all, 
whose name is rewritten in many ways (o &v koX o 9jv koX 
6 ipxofiepo^: L 8, iv. 8 ; comp. xi. 17, xvL 6 ; t6 oK^ tcaX 
rh &y fi apxi) teal to TeXo9 : xxL 6 ; comp. i 8), the living God 
(vii. 2), ordinarily as the eternally living One (o ^&v et^ rov^ 
ai&va^ 7&P aUnnovi iv. 9, 10, x. 6, xv. 7). like Isa. vL 3, 

ziv. 18, xyL 15, ziz. 9, zziL 7, 14 ; oomp. zz. 6). All this blessedness is given 
to the oonqueror as his abiding possession (zzL 7 : uXnftffnth ; comp. § 84, a ; 
60, e; 126, a, footnote 1), whioh, since the Christian ia in this connection 
designated as God's Son, may be also conridered as his inheritance (§ 97, e; 
124, a). 
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to Him, the thrice holy One, praise is offered (iv. 8 ; comp. 
vi« 10 : 6 Sea-'iroTrf^, 6 Srfio^ Kai 6 aKafiwAsi), and similarly He 
IS called the All-holy (jiovo^ Sa-io^), as He who shows Him- 
self in all His righteous judgments (xvi 5, 7) and His 
righteous acts (xv. 3, 4).^ The predicate /evpio^ 6 Oeo^ 6 iravro- 
Kpdrwp designates His omnipotence (iv. 8, xL 17, xv. 3, 
xvl 7, xix. 6, xxi 22; comp. icOpio^ ^fi&v: iv. 11, xi. 15 ; 
o 6€09 o iravTOKpdrtop: L 8, xvi 14, xix. 15); His glory is 
symbolized by the glorious description of His throne (iv. 3), 
and celebrated in the ever-recuning doxologies (iv. 11, v. 13, 
vii 12, xix. 1). After the manner of the Kew Testament, 
Grod is repeatedly praised as the Creator (iv. 11, x. 6, xiv. 7, 
XV. 3), as it is He who new created the old world (xxi 6, 
XX. 11). All creation brings to Him its song of praise 
(v. 13), and the four living creatures, which, as creation's 
representatives, stand about the throne (iv. 6, v. 6, 11, vii 11), 
and are at all times ready for His praise or His service 
(iv. 6-8), say to it Amen (v. 14, xix. 4), or they sing to Him 
their own song of praise (iv. 9). In them creation itself forms 
the first circle of the archetypal Church of God who stand 
gathered about His throna But higher than the work of 
creation stands the work of salvation, which Israel experi- 
enced, and the Church of believers have experienced (xv. 3), 
or the founding of the Church of Grod, in which salvation is 
realized. Its representatives are the twenty-four elders, who 
sit on twenty-four thrones about the throne of God (iv. 4, 
xi 16), in the number of whom the unity of the Old and 
New Testament Church of God (§ 130, c), by the union of 
the number of the patriarchs, who form the original stock of 

^ It is quite contrArj to the form of expreadon in the Apocalypse to dis* 
tingnish in idea, with Hahn, p. 102, and Gebhardt, p. 28 [E. T. 26] {Utn of 
reveienoe for His holy oonstitation of the world), between iyt§f and «ri«f . Both 
desigziate quite in the Old Testament sense (§ 46, d, footnote 6) God's eloTation 
as removed from all creatnrely ondeannesa Ritschl, iL p. 118, is needlessly at 
pains here to turn away the reference of righteousness to the avenging of sin, 
which is as clear as day, zix. 2, 11. For even if itMmtifutT» (xv. 4), as the 
wider idea, includes the recovery of the rights of the pious (zvui. 20), yet these 
are not regarded as " positive saving manifestations,'* bat as righteous acts, in 
which Ood exercises righteous retribution to both sides. But the «x«^«f«) M 
and »fins4 (xv. 8, xvi 7, xix. 2) are not such as correspond to His promises and 
threatenings (Oebhardt, p. 29 [£. T. 28]), but modes of action and judgments as 
they ought to be. 
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the former Church, "with the number of the apostles, who 
form the original stock of the latter, is seen.^ 

(P) As in the Epistle to the Hebrews the myriads of 
angels dwell in the heavenly city of God (§ 120, b), so the 
innumerable hosts of angels here form (v. 11; comp. Dan. 
vii. 10) the outer circle (vii 11) round the living creatures 
and the elders. As angels of God (iii 5 ; comp. xxii. 6) they 
are called holy (S^ioi, xiv. 10 ; comp. § 64, a; 127, d, foot- 
note 9), but they are fellow-servants with God's servants on 
the earth (xix 10, xxii 9), who worship God as their God 
(vii. 3, 12) on their faces (vii 11).' They appear, as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the first place, as God's servants 
in nature, in which to each his own range appears to be 
allotted, as, xvi 5, mention is made of an angel of the water.^ 



' They are mentioned at times before (iv. 4, yii. 11, xiz. 4) and at times after 
the fonr living creatures (y. 6, 8, 11, xiv. 8). Their white robes and golden 
crowns (iv. 4) designate them as conquerors, who have not been stained with sin, 
but who cast down their crowns before Ood, who helped them to be victorious, 
and they faU down and worship Him (iv. 10, 11, v. 14, zi. 16, ziz. 4). The 
feUowship in ruling, which was realised only during the tiiousand years* kingdom, 
and in the heavenly Jerusalem (§ 182, a, d), is represented as ak«ady completed 
in this second circle of the archetypal Church of God by their sitting on thrones. 
Ajb in the Epistle to the Hebrews the earthly Church, and the spirits of the 
just of the Old Testament mads perfect^ surround Ood ideaUy even now in the 
heavenly city of Gk>d (xiL 28 ; comp. § 117, d), so here the twenty-four elders 
from both periods of the Church of God, form its ideal representatives, in 
whom it is regarded as eternally perfected before God, which must first be 
realized in time. With the twenty-four priestly orders (Gebhardt, p. 51 
[S. T. 49]) their number has nothing to do. 

* As with Paul (§ 104, a) and Peter (§ 60, a, footnote 2), there bib here also 
grades among theuL Thus, viii 2, the seven angels of the throne are 
mentioned who stand directly before God's face (comp. Tob. zu. 15). However 
natural the identification of these with the seven spirits of God may appear, 
especially after v. 6, yet i. 4 forbids this utterly. Among them Michael 
appears, who with Daniel (x. 18, zii. 1) is Israel's guardian angel (comp. 
Jude 9), as the leader of the angel hosts (zii 7). Elsewhere mention is made 
of strong angels (v. 2, x. 1, xviiL 21 ; comp. ver. 1), by which, doubtless, 
angels of a higher order are meant ; especially are they represented with trains, 
X. 1, xviii. 1, which bring the divine gloiy to. remembrance; other angels 
appear in priestly gannents, xv. 6. 

^ If even the fire over which, xiv. 18, an angel has power is, in the first place, 
the symbol of the divine judgments, the view is borrowed from the idea of a 
fire-angeL Just so are the four winds, which the angels at the four comers of 
the earth restrain (vii 1-8), symbols especially of the plagues which are to 
come upon the godless world (§ 180, 6); but as these mostly proceed from 
activities of nature^ it is therein implied that the angels are the instruments 
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But they are, at the same time, the instruments of the divine 
activity among men. As they present the prayers of the 
holy before God (viiL 3-5), so they bring about in many 
ways the divine revelations, while they show the visions to 
the prophet (xvii 1) and explain them (xvii 7), or effect the 
symbolical actions which represent the future (vii. 2, x. 2, 5, 
xviiL 25)* They also appear, xiv. 17-19, as fliose who help 
Christ to execute judgment, in that they gather together the 
objects of it Analogous to the idea in Daniel of protecting 
angels of individual nations (comp. Dan. x. 13, 20), the seven 
churches, to which epistles in chap, il, iii are addressed, have 
finally their protecting angels, which in L 10 are represented 
as stars.^ 

(c) To these angels Satan must once have belonged (xx. 2, 
6 8iaj3oXo9 teal 6 aarava^), who, xiL 3, 13, appears as the 
fire-coloured angel (ie., according to 2 Kings iii 22, LXX., the 
blood-coloured great dragon), or with allusion to 6en. iii as 
the old serpent (w. 9, 15, xx. 2) ; for he was also, as indeed 
indirectly follows from xii. 8 £, originally an inhabitant of 
heaven; and when it is said, ver. 4, that he drew a third 
part of the stars of heaven with his tail, and threw them 
upon the earth, this can only mean that he seduced a portion 
of the angels, who are also, i 20, sjrmbolized by stars, to fall 
away from Grod, so that they are now designated as his angels 

to bring them about or to restrain them (oomp. the aeren angels with bowls, 
XV. 1). 

^ It appears so far, as with Zechariah (L 9^ 13, iL 8), that a definite angel has 
this commission before others (i. 1, zzii 6). It is he who is mostly meant 
when the heayenly voice, which speaks to the prophet (z. 4, 8, zii 10, xiv. 18, 
xviiL 4, XXL 8, 5), or the speaker himself (xix. 9, 10, xxi 6), is not more 
exactly defined. Bat that this angel is the personification of the revealing 
activity of God or of Christ (Gebhazdt, p. 41 [E. T. 401 ^ ^ modernizing of the 
idea. 

* These, to be sure, are in the Epistles regarded and addressed as represen- 
tatives of the Churches, so that they almost become ideal figures, about which 
one may doubt whether they are thought of as actually existing outside the 
Churches. But through this wavering of the idea between an actual family of 
God in heaven, and an ideal representation of the earthly Church of God, it is 
only the more strongly expressed, that even the community of angels belong to 
the archetypal community of God in heaven, as the angels e?en yet have their 
place in the heavenly Jerusalem, ke. in the perfected Church, as gate-watchers 
(xxi 12). Gebhardt, p. 59 [E. T. 57^ holds these angels to be personifications 
of the spirits of the Church, while Gess, p. 607 t, again makes them to be 
bishops. 
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(xiL 7, 9)7 But as Satan as the old serpent seduced the 
first men, so does he seduce the whole earth (xiL 9 ; comp. 
XX. 8). His special sphere of dominion is heathenism, in 
which (xiil 4) with his angels (ix. 20), according to the 
Jewish idea made known to us by Paul (comp. § 70, c), he is 
worshipped. As the ruler of the world, he appears, xii 3, 
with seven crowned heads. He is therefore the old enemy 
of God, who hinders the realization of the kingdom of Gknl 
on the earth. As now for the purpose of realizing this 
kingdom in the end, the Messiah had to be bom, Satan pro- 
ceeded at once to devour Him ; but He was taken up to Gk)d, 
and thereby for ever delivered from his power (w. 4, 5). As 
in the Oospels even Messiah appears as the conqueror of 
Satan (§ 23), so by His exaltation, which, however, was but 
the result of His voluntary death, has He obtained the victory 
over him (iii. 21, v. 5) and broken his power. The victory 
is won, and the kingdom of Ood and His Messiah secured 
already in principle by this (xii 10), because in the exaltation 
of Messiah lies the security for the completion of the kingdom 
of God.® 

(d) But his activity is by no means thereby destroyed. 
Bather just because he has been thrown on the earth, he has 
for a short time the power to let loose his wrath on men 
(xii 9, 12).^ He is, as with Peter (§ 46, d, footnote 6), the 

' It is snch a Satan-angel, who is the star faUen from heaven (iz. 1), who lets 
loose the plagae of locusts from the abyss over the inhabitants of the earth, and 
is expressly designated, yer. 11, as the angel of the abyss, Abaddon or Apollyon. 
To these belong the fonr angels, who are bonnd on the Euphrates, and are, 
iz. 14, loosened in order to lead on the daemonic hosts of horsemen. The 
Satan-angels have here also, as with Paul (2 Cor. zii 7), power to plagae men 
so far as they are pennitted by God, but thereby their peculiarity as Satan- 
angels is not taken away, as Gebhardt, p. 87 [£. T. 86], snpposes. 

" If the devil in this connection is designated as the accuser of men (comp. 
Job i 2 ; Zech. iii), there is implied in this the thought that by the removal 
of guilt, which gave him the right to accuse them, that right of the devil over 
men, and with it every power over them, was lost in principle by the death of 
Christ (comp. CoL ii. 15, and with it § 104, h; Heb. ii. 14, and with it 
§ 122, d). This is so represented, xii. 7-9, that the angel hosts under their 
prince Michael have again contended with the devil and his angels, and have 
driven them from heaven (comp. ver. 10). 

* The special dwelling-place henceforth appointed for him is, to be sure, the 
abyss (ifi¥0^$t, comp. Luke viii. 81) whence come the hellish plagues (iz. 1, 2), 
and whence Satan's instruments come up (zi 7, zvii. 8), wherein also he is diut, 
zz. 1-3. Yet has he power meanwhile from there to work on the earth. In 
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persecutor of the Christian Church (w. 13-16); and hence 
unbelieving Jews, who persecute the Christians, are called 
Satan's synagogue (ii. 9), by them he has thrown the believers 
into prison (ver. 10), and where such persecution exists there 
has he his throne (ver. 13). But he works also by seduction ; 
for the false prophets, who profess to have known the depths 
of Qod, have known in truth Satan's depths (ver. 24). In 
particular, however, he comes forth as the special enemy of 
the Church of God, while he equips the two beasts (§ 131) 
against her. To the first beast he has given his power 
(xiiL 2, 4), represented by the ten horns (xii 3); to the 
second beast his power of working miracles, by which he 
misleads the inhabitants of the earth (xiii 14).^^ Thus the 
great eschatological drama, which the apocaljrptic image of 
the future sketches, appears as the last fight between the two 
highest powers, between Ood and Satan. Only after the 
fettering and the shutting up of Satan can the earthly 
kingdom of Messiah begin (xx. 1-3), and only after he has 
been made harmless after his being set free for the last time 
(w. 7, 8), and he has been awarded his punishment (ver. 10), 
can the heavenly consummation come. There lies in this no 
Manichaean dualism, as Baur, p. 229, supposes, but only the 
deepest experience of the work of redemption as the definite 
destruction of the power from which all sin in the world of 
men proceeds. But He, by whom Gh)d conducts this fight 
against Satan to victory, is His Messiah. 

§ 134. The Messiah 

The Messiah by His innocent and patient suffering cleansed 
men from the stains of guilt, and delivered them from the 
dominion of Satan (a). In consequence of His victory over 
death, He has been exalted to godlike dominion of the 
world (&). The divine glory of the Messiah is exhibited in 
the fiery glance of His divine omniscience, and in the symbols 

porticalar, the wilderness is the haunt of demons and unclean spirits (xyiiL 2 ; 
comp. § 28, 5), on which account Satan's angels lie bound on the Enphxates, on 
the other side of the desert (ix. 14). 

^^ Then, likewise, all the three unclean spirits (r»iv^4w hufufi»n\ which come 
cat from him and from the two beasts, by whom he stizs np the kings of the 
earth to the last conflict against Messiah (xtL 18, 14). 
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of omnipTesent energy in the world. He is worshipped and 
praised by all creatures (c). But He is also an archetypal 
Being {uranfaTiglidus Wiesen), who existed before all 
creatures (<2). 

(a) The author of the Apocalypse proceeds from the view 
of the earthly life of Jesus ;^ he derives His descent from 
Judah (v. 5 ; comp. Heb. vii 14), but in order to qualify 
Him as the Messiah, with reference to Gen. xlix. 9 ; similarly 
His descent is from the family of David (§ 19, a), with 
reference to Is& xi 1, 10 (v. 5, xxii 16). But, above all, it 
is characteristic that the standing form of view, under which 
Jesus here appears, is the image of a lamb (apvlov : twenty- 
nine times), and, to be sure, as slain (v. 6, 1 2, xiii. 8 ; comp. 
vii. 14).' From this it is dear that His suffering and death is 
the foundation of His Messianic work, as He then also, like 
the Messianic High Priest of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(§ 119), appears d priori in priestly garments (i 13). If the 
Christians have washed their robes and made them clean in 
the blood of the Lamb (vii. 14, xxii. 14), the latter is regarded, 
as by Peter (§ 49, c ; 127, c, footnote 7), and in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (§ 123, a), as the means of purification, which 

^ Most commonly Christ is called by His historical personal name ('l«#«»f : 
i. 9, zii. 17, ziy. 12, zidi. 6, ziz. 10, zz. 4, zzii. 16, 20, 21), as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (§ 118, a, footnote 1). Only in the saperscription and 
address does 'l«#«iir TLfttrit occur, and in the account of the thousand years' 
kingdom, where, however, the appellatiye sense of the name comes oat, I Xft^rit 
(zz. 4, 6). In the conclnding blessing, i rnvfut 'l«r«vf occurs (zzii. 21 ; comp. 
ver. 20: u^fit *inrw)} comp. ziL 6, where He appears as the child of the Old 
Testament theocracy. 

* From the intentionally selected diminntiTe (comp. Schenkel, p. 804), it is 
dear that the F^MSOTer lamb is not thereby to be thought of, as Benss, i p^ 477 
[£. T. 418], supposes, but the Messiah, who, according to Isa. liii. 7, went 
quiet and patient as a lamb to the slaughter-house (comp. also Jer. zi 19 ; 
$ 88, d ; 49, o). But this presupposes a lively view of His innocent and patient 
sufferings, as we found it, besides in Peter, only in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(§ 119, 6, footnote 6). Bitschl, iL p. 181, finds here a combination of the 
Paasoyer lamb with the coyensnt sacrifice (on account of vii. 14), and on 
account of v. 9 he even transfers the sacrificial act into heaven (p. 184 f.) ; 
Gebhardt, p. 120 [E. T. 114], admits at least a combination with Isa. liii, but 
(along with others) he holds fast especially to the type of the Passover lamb, by 
which he wishes mainly to ezplain the kypAlitn (p. 122 [E. T. 116]). But 
even the high-priestly appearance of Christ, as the guilt-atoning efficacy of His 
blood (see above) presupposes a sacrifice, is yet nowhere in any definite way 
indicated as such. Biedennann, too, p. 285, admits the primary reference at 
least to Isa. liii. 

VOL. II. 3 
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removes from them the stains of the guilt of sin, but it has 
nothing to do with holiness (Gebhardt, p. 123). If this 
purification is at the same time designated as a loosening from 
sin (read \va-ain-i), then the blood shed by Christ in His 
voluntary death from love to men (i 5 ; comp. iiL 9), as in 
the teaching of Jesus (§ 22, c; comp. the airoKurfmiri^ in 
Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, § 80, c; 122, c), is 
presented as the ransom, for which men are delivered from the 
guilt into which sin brought them. But therewith, too, are 
they similarly at the same time ransomed, as by Peter 
(§ 49, d), from the bondage of Satan (comp. § 133, e, foot- 
note 8), under which all the inhabitants of the earth stand 
(v. 9, xiv. 3), so that the ransomed now belong to God and 
the Lamb, as a first sheaf consecrated to God (xiv. 4), and 
form a kingdom in which they serve God as priests (L 6).' 

(b) In consequence of the victory, which He who rose 
again from the dead (I 18, iL 8) has obtained,^ Christ has 
sitten down with the Father on His throne (iiL 21 ; comp. 
viL 17, xiL 5), which is now the throne of God and of the 
Lamb (xxii. 1, 3) ; and He is thereby exalted to a position of 
divine lordship (§19, c), which cannot be awanting here as 
the chief point in the representation of Messiah. He is now 
God's Anointed, sharing with God the lordship over EUs 
kingdom (xL 15, xii 10); the Son of God (il 18), who calls 
Him His Father in an exclusive sense (L 6, iL 27, iii 5, 21, 
xiv. 1) ; the Holy One, who is so in deed and in truth (iii. 7 : 
i Off 10^ 6 aXffO^vo^; comp. xix. 11 : o aXtfOivo^), who has the 

' Christ's yictory over Uie devil, a victory which forms the basis for the role 
of God on the earth (zii 9, 10 ; comp. § 23, e), is no donbt perfected by His 
exaltation, bnt speciaUy won by His death, on which acoonnt the conqaeror, 
announced y. 6, appears, ver. 6, as a slain lamb. On account of His blood, 
which has redeemed them from the dominion of Satan, believers are now able to 
conquer Satan (xii 11 : lfi»nf»9 mM* 2tk ri alft* nS tptw), who ever stroggleB 
afresh to win back his dominion over them (§ 188, <2). 

* In a strange way, Schenkel, p. 805, concludes from the fact that the 
resurrection i^ not expressly mentioned (although it appears to be already com- 
memorated, according to i. 10, in the »»pim,»n ii/^lfa), that it is not regarded, as 
by Paul, as a mighty work of Qod. But that He is even called, i. 6, «/»r«r»sff 
rSf n»fSf (comp. Col. i 18), shows clearly that He has been raised by (>od to an 
unchangeable life, not otherwiae than all the dead. Only because He first broke 
through the unconquerable gates of Hades (comp. Matt. xvL 18), has He hence- 
forth the keys of death and Hades^ ie. ia He able to deliver others from the 
power of death (L 18). 
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key of David, and therefore complete power over the Messianic 
kingdom (iiL 7> after Isa. xxii 22). As such He is the Lord 
of believers (xi 8, xiv. 13, xxii 20, 21), and they are His 
servants (L 1, ii. 20), and bear His name (xiv. 1, iii 12); 
He walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks, which 
represent the churches (L 13, ii. 1), and has their stars in 
His hand (L 16, 20, ii 1). But, because He shares God's 
throne. He is at the same time the Lord simply, exalted above 
all kings and lords (i 5, xvii 14, xix. 16), and appears even 
in the royal attire of the diadem (xix. 12). With lordship 
He has received judgment over the Gentiles, according to Fs. 
ii 8 (ii 27, xii 5, xix. 5); and hence He has a two-edged 
sword in His mouth (L 16, iL 12, 16, xix. 15), and feet of 
glowing brass (i 15, ii 18). Finally, as the Son of man of 
Daniel (§ 16, d), He will come again (i 13, xiv. 14), in that 
He rises as the bright morning star, who ushers in the day of 
final consummation (xxii 16 ; comp. 2 Pet i. 19, and with it 
§ 127, 6). 

(c) Although Jesus, according to ii 27 (comp. v. 12), has 
received His Messianic lordship from Grod, as we found it 
set forth besides in the early apostolic system of teaching 
(§ 39, c; 50, a; 120, d), yet it is brought forward more 
prominently in the Apocalypse than elsewhere, that He has 
this position of divine dignity in virtue of His divine nature. 
The transference of the name of Jehovah is not indeed made 
to Him directly (§ 133, a), and that the new (iii 12) un- 
fathomable (xix. 12) name, which He receives, is the name of 
Jehovah (comp. Baur, p. 215), is unlikely. But the glory 
which He, according to the general New Testament teaching, 
receives, along with His exaltation, and which here appears 
under the image of the brightness of the sun (i 16), is so 
much the really divine, that the prophet at its appearance 
falls down as dead (ver. 17), since no mortal can behold the 
glory of God. As God alone in the Old Testament tries the 
heart and the reins (Ps. vii. 10), so is this predicate ascribed 
to Christ (ii 23 ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5), and this heart-searching 
glance is described in this way, that His eyes are like flames 
of fire (i 14, ii 18, xix. 12). He has the seven Spirits of 
God (iii 1), by which the all-seeing, i.e. all-knowing, operates 
throughout the world ; because by them, which, according to 
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Zech. iv. 10^ are sent out througli the whole earth, He appears 
as Himself everywhere present. The angels of Qoi even are 
His angels (i 1, xidL 16, i 16, 20 ; comp. § 19, d). The 
four living creatures and the twenty-four elders fall down 
before Him, as before €rod Himself (v. 8, 14) ; and this is here 
aU the more significant, as irpoa-Kvvrja-i^ is declined by the 
angels as being a specific prerogative of Gk>d (xix. 10, xxii 9). 
As they praise Him, not otherwise than Grod Himself (viL 12, 
V. 12, 13), so the Apocaljrpse has doxologies to Christ (i. 6, 
vii 10; comp. § 76, b; 127, e), and during the thousand 
years' kingdom priests minister to Him as to Qod Himself 
(xx. 6). 

(d) Of the steps by which Paul and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by reasoning backwards, are led from the divine 
glory of Christ to His original divine nature (§ 79, 118), 
there is in the Apocalypse no trace. Yet the fact that 
Messiah is originally a Divine Being stands fast <t priori. 
Even that He, L 14, as the Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9), 
appears with white hair, points to His origin long before He 
appeared on the earth ; but if He is designated, i 17, ii 8, as 
the first and the last, it refers equally to His eternity, as do 
the designations of God as the A and H, the beginning and 
the end, in the middle of which Christ is put (xxii 13), as 
Oess, p. 572, rightly proves against Gebhardt, p. 85 [£. T. 
81]. Finally, Christ is expressly, iii. 14, named as the apx^ 
rrj^ Krla-etui^ rov Beov. This expression does not, to be sure, 
designate Him as the principle of creation (Beyschlag, p. 
131 f.), which here appears as the creation of God, but, 
accordmg to Frov. viii. 22, as He who existed before the 
whole creation, so that He is not to be put on an equality 
with it, as Schenkel, p. 312, will have it (comp. CoL i 15, 
and with it § 103, a, footnote 1).^ The interpretation of 

* For the explanation of the principle of creation (comp. Gees, p. 675), 
Gebhardt, p. 94 [£. T. 92], makes use of the meaning of the word aa though 
»r<V<f did not designate often enough the contents of creation (comp. Mark 
xYi. 16 ; Rom. i. 26, viii. 19, 22). Both of them (Gees, p. 687 ; Gebhardt, 
p. 101 [£. T. 99]) again apply quite wrongly the name, which Chriat bears 
aa He goes out to the last conflict (xix. 13 : • Xoy»g rtS Buv), to His pre-temporal 
Being, as Beyschlag, p. 182, refers it to the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logoa. 
The latter, however, does not designate Him as the medium of divine revelation 
(Lechler, p. 200), but, in conformity with the function with which He bears the 
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these expressions as simply titles (Baur, p. 216), which are 
transferred only externally to Christ in so far as the great 
eschatological expectation is connected with Him (p. 218), is 
nnimaginable to any consdousness of God that has sprang up 
out of the New Testament' 



§ 135. The Saiivts. 

The saints are the Ood-feaiing servants of God, who do the 
works proceeding from repentance, and fulfil the commands of 
(jod revealed by Christ (a). But the fundamental presup- 
position for this is faith in Christ as the Messiah, by keeping 
which, in obedience to His word, one can in patience and 
fidelity even to death alone secure the victory in the contest 
with Satan (b). Yet it is the grace of God and Christ alone 
which leads to salvation ; but the definite impulse given by the 
calling is no irrevocable one (c). The chief means by which 
saints are prepared for the consummation of salvation is 
prophecy, with its consolation and its exhortation (d), 

(a) llie members of the New Testament Church of God are, 

nune, as the executor of the divine (judicial) will, inasmuch as, according to 
Old Testament views (Heb. iv. 12), the Word of God as living directly executes 
what it announces. Biedermann, p. 285, finds in this name, which he identifies 
with that in iii 12, Christ ; as the actual revelation of the divine glory designates 
and means, that He as tuch is called also the realized ground and purpose of 
creation (ilL 14, xxii. 18), although this combination is nowhere indicated. 
Equally objectless is it with Gebhardt, p. 82 f. [£. T. 791 from t/tt^t »lm 
m*ifi»*tf to infer an originally Divine Being in human form ; or with Gess, 
p. 676, from the name of Son to infer essential equality with God. 

* That Christ has received His exaltation to the glory of divine power only by 
God (Biedermann, p. 285 ; Schenkel, p. 811) proves so little, that by the 
expressions regarding His original divine nature "it is not seriously meant," 
that these rather explain the mystery of the former. A contradiction with the 
glory of divine power given Him on the ground of His original divine nature 
appears only to Ue in this, that the exalted Christ, ii 7, iii 2, 12, calls God His 
God ; and this is to be explained only by the fact that, if the image of Him as 
He wandered on the earth lived in the memory of an eye-witness, it is naturally 
transferred by him to the Exalted One. But the conception of the pre- 
existence presupposed in our book as an ideal one, which yet the author of the 
Apocalypse himself is not to distinguish from a real one (Beyschlag, p. 187), 
cannot be based on this, that, if the theocracy gave birth to the Messiah 
(xii 5), He must have been for a long time in it in embryo (p. 188). For that 
UUb former existence is no other than that given in prophecy, is just as evident 
as that it not only does not exclude the actual existence of the person of whom 
prophecy speaks, but rather very naturally presupposes that existence^ 
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as all true Israelites {eg, Moses, xv. 3, and the prophets^ x. 7» 
zL 18), servants of God {ioiiXoL Oeov: vii 3, xix. 2, 5, 
xxiL 3, 6), who fear His name (xL 18 ; comp. xix. 5)/ praise 
Him (xv. 4), and give to Him honour (xi 13, xiv. 7, xvi 9, 
xix. 7), as in Peter (§ 45, e) ; but as members of His own 
people (§ 130, e), who bear His name (xiv. 1, iii. 12), they 
are uniformly called in our book saints (o/ Srfioi : v. 8, viii 3, 4, 
and very often). Their righteous deeds (ScKauafiara, as xv. 4) 
form the marriage garments, in which they are one day intro- 
duced to perfect fellowship with Messiah (xix. 8) ; hence must 
they evermore practise righteousness and sanctify themselves 
(xxii 11), in order that their works may be perfect in God's 
judgment (iii 2 : hfonriov rov Qeov),* But these works are 
by no means outward services. Only by the repentance 
{juravoia) required by Christ (§ 21) can those, who are not 
Christians, turn from their sinful works (ix. 20, 21, xvi. 11) 
and give honour to God (xvi. 9). Just as Christians, if they 
ajlow themselves to relax from moral efforts (ii 5, iii 3, 19), 
or to be seduced to immorality (ii 16, 21, 22), can attain by 
repentance to works well-pleasing to God.' To do these works 

^ Since, xix. 5, according to the oonect reading, «/ ^«0. mh^it is in apposition 
to M ^Xu mvTtIS, it is qnite inadmissible, on the single passage zL 18, which is 
plainly conditioned by Pa. gzy. 18, to fonnd the idea, that Qentile Christians 
specially are designated by this name, recalling proselytism to mind, as Geb- 
hardt, p. 165 [£. T. 157 f.], wishes. 

* According to the symbolism of the Apocalypse, the moral walk of a man, as 
the outward exhibition of his piety, is his clothing, from which it eyidantly 
does not follow, that a high value is ascribed to works in themselyes as 
separate from the subject (Baur, p. 226), but quite the contrary. The maa is 
ndced if he fails in a moral walk (ill. 18), and every one sees. the nakedness of 
his piety (xvL 15)» He stains his gannents by sin (iii. 4), which also, xxiL 11, 
appears as defilement in contrast to the holiness of Christians, and he purifies 
himself from the stains of guilt, which sin leaves on Mb gannents, by the blood 
of Christ (vii 14). It is a new turn of this symbolism, if the divine acknowledg- 
ment of human righteousness (§ 65, c) is set forth as a garment, which the right- 
eous receive (xix. 8 ; comp. § 182; d, footnote 6). 

s Among those works by which repentance is shown, is reckoned missionary zeal 
(UL 8), as the service of love (ii 4, 5, 19) to Christian brethren (i. 9, vi. 11, xix. 10, 
xxii. 9), who are at the same time brethren of God's heavenly family (§ 188, (, 
xiL 10). By these works the watchAilness already required by Christ (§ 80, h) is 
proved (iii. 2, xvi. 15), and the true life well-pleasing to God (iii. 1 ; oomp. 2 Pet. 
i 8) ; its want is an indication of lukewarmness and false conceit amid spiritual 
poverty (iii 15-17). As in the Gospels (§ 29, a), the doing of such works can 
even be designated as the following of Christ, which consists of virginal purity 
from fleshly sins (which can be taken neither with EosUin, p. 498, of virginity 
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is nothing else than to keep (T/jpeui) the commandments of God 
(xiL 17, xiv. 12), which is identical with keeping the works of 
Christ (ii 26), or of His word (iiL 8, 10), as the readers had 
received that word from others (iii 3), or as they read it in this 
book (i 3, xxii. 7, 9). There can by this be no thought, there- 
fore, of the works of the Mosaic law, the indiscriminate fulfil- 
ment of which had besides become impossible with the fall of the 
temple, but only of the law proclaimed by Christ (comp. § 52, a). 
According to y. 8^ vuL 3, 4, the prayers of the saints are the 
real sacrifice of incense, as they are themselves the real first 
sheaf (xiv. 4).* 

(6) The fulfilment of the will of God made known by 
Christ presupposes, as § 52, d, faith in Jesus (xiv. 12), i.e. 
the confident persuasion that Jesus is the Messiah, and as 
such has made known God's wilL And therefore the keeping 
of His word goes hand in hand with the confession of His 
name (iii. 8). Here also, therefore, is faith the fundamental 
condition for obtaining salvation ; and that as such it is not 

in the literal sense, nor with Gebhardt, p. 267 [K T. 2Si\ of moral spotlessnees 
in a general sense) and in stainless troth (xiy. 4, 5), or as in hearing His voice, 
by which one lays oneself out for His activity (iii. 20). 

* It foUows then, doubtless, from this, that the author of the Apocalypse 
cannot have demanded from believers drawn from all nations (§ 180, c) accept- 
ance of the law, if they would be incorporated into the trae Israel This 
he could do only if he set himself in sharpest opposition to the whole life, 
already quite freed from the law, of those GentUe-Christian churches of Lesser 
Asia (comp. § 105, d) to whom he wrote. But he now contends with a definite 
tendency among them (the Kicolaitans, ii. 6, 15), which is made known to us 
as the heathenizing libertinism made known to us by the Second Epistle of 
Peter (§ 128, d). This tendency would be spread by false aposties (IL 2), 
and especially by a prophetess (ver. 20), who already supported it, as was 
tiiere feared, on false doctrine giving itself out for a deeper wisdom (ver. 24 ; 
comp. § 181, &). To behold in this a Paulinism (comp. Baur, p. 244), which 
was no one single isolated tendency in Lesser Asia, but a universal one, is 
even on that account quite impossible, because essentiaUy the matter here 
treated of is fornication and the eating of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols (it 
14, 20). Just so had Paul opposed the former (§ 95, a) ; and the latter, although 
he looked upon it as in itself a thing indifferent (§ 98, c), yet had he forbidden 
in the most explicit terms, when it was connected with lax participation in 
heathen life dangerous to the soul, as in fellowship in idolatrous sacrificial feasts. 
The author of the Apocalypse stands on the ground of the apostolic council 
(§ 43, c), which entirely forbade such indulgence, no doubt, in the first place, 
for the sake of the synagogue, when with the early Church, as also the weak 
in the Pauline churches (§ 93, c), he might regard this indulgence as in itself 
dangerous ; but he expressly says that Christ laid on the churches no other legal 
burden than beyond the points there required (ii. 24). 
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oftener enforced lies in this, that the exhortation of our book 
is dominated by the idea that the whole impending develop- 
ment is a conflict with Satan and his instruments against the 
Church (§ 133, d). Conformably with this, the chief task of 
the saints is to conquer in this conflict (ii 7, 11, 17, iii 5, 
12, 21, XV. 2, xxL 7) ; while, on the one hand, they keep the 
works of Christ in spite of temptation to sin (iL 26), or hold 
fast to the former fulfilling His word (ii 25, iii 11) ; and while, 
on the other hand, they keep their faith in Christ in spite of 
the temptation to fall away (from Mth) (xiv. 12), and do not 
deny (ii 13) or hold fast His name (ii 13), ever anew witness 
(xii 11) and do not deny (iii 8).'^ This twofold verification 
of faith is ia the situation of our book the specific condition 
of the completion of salvation. But faith in particular is 
verified in patience (§ 30, a), if Satan's instruments threaten 
with persecution and death (xiii 10, xiv. 12 ; comp. ii 19) 
the true witnesses, who confess Jesus as the Messiah (xvii 6 ; 
comp. ii 13, xi 3); since it is important patiently to bear 
what one has to suffer for Christ's name's sake (ii 3), and not 
even to fear death* (ii 10, xii 11) for the sake of the witness 
of Jesus which one possesses (vi 9, xx. 4). This patience is 
expressly reckoned as works (ii 2, iii 19), which the word of 
Jesus demands; nay, this word is essentially a word of 
patience (iii 1 0), as Jesus Himself seems to be regarded as 
its pattern, i 9. 

(e) If humanity is delivered firom the guilt of sin and the 
power of Satan by the voluntary death of Christ and His 

^ Inafimucli u &ith in the Messiahship of Jesus includes, according to § 134, b, 
faith in His second coming, as the testimony of Jesos made in this book to the 
prophet proclamis it (ziz. 10), this £uth may be designated as the possession of 
the ftmfTUf/a 'l«riv (xiL 17 ; comp. vi 0) ; when that is lost, one at once begins to 
doubt its truth. On the ground entirely of considerations which prove nothing, 
Gebhardt, p. 158 f. [K T. 160], following Baur, p. 224, wishes to translate 
iTiVrif throughout as "fidelity." The paraUel to keep fast Jesus' name (iL 18) 
can be only the not denying the £uth, because even this latter is a faith in the 
Messiahship of Jesus, which one confesses by keeping fast His name of honour 
(§ 40, c). But in iL 19 love stands opposed to its verification in itamnU, as faith 
to its verification in patience ; and, just as here, from love, xiii. 10, from patience, 
ziv. 12, from keeping the commandments of God, one advances to faith, in which 
all these have their ultimate root. 

* According to the connection of ziv. 18 with ver. 12, <lr«#Mir»iiv It nyfif, as 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians ($ 62, c, footnote 4), appears to designate 
quite generally dying in faith on the I^ord. 
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exaltation by Ood (§ 134, a), then those who stand as con- 
querors before the throne of Qod must confess that they are 
indebted for the Messianic salvation ((roynfpla) to God, who 
has shown Himself gracious to them as their God (viL 10, 12, 
iv. 11, xix. 6 ; comp. xxi. 3, 7 ; comp. § 83, a; 124, a), and 
to the Lamb (vii. 10 ; comp. ver. 14), so that their salvation 
is a work of God (xii 10, xix. 1). Even the blessed martyrs 
know that they have become dean only in the blood of the 
Lamb (viL 14). While the author appropriates the Pauline 
introductoiy and concluding blessings (§ 75, d), he acknow- 
ledges that grace and salvation come from Gk>d, from the 
seven spirits of God, and from Christ (i 4, 6), and wishes 
for the readers the accompaniment of Christ's grace (xx. 21). 
It is Christ, who keeps them from the severest trials (iii 10), 
who remedies their spiritual poverty of whatever sort it may 
be (ver. 18), who shows them the right way, and educates 
them if they need repentance (ver. 19), who goes with those 
who hear His voice and open to His activity, into the inner- 
most personal fellowship (ver. 20). It cannot be more clearly 
expressed, that the obtaining of what is connected with salva- 
tion is entirely a work of Christ Therefore, finally, eternal life 
also, which the Christian wins at the end (§ 132, d), is a gift 
of God, which is given quite freely (xxi 6, xxii. 17). Nay, it 
seems as though this gift were given by an eternal divine 
predestination, since the recording in the book of life (xxi. 27) 
is the result even before the foundation of the world (xiii 8, 
xviL 8). But as the name of any one may again be blotted 
out of the book of life (iiL 5), and at the judgment examina- 
tion is only made what names remain there (xx. 12, 15), that 
destination implies no irrevocable divine purpose ruling the 
individual, but only traces the election of Christians back to 
the eternal purpose of salvation.^ 

(d) To strengthen the saints in patience and fidelity, the 
word of prophecy is given them. While prophecy announces 
to them what is to happen to them in the near future, it 

' If Christiass are called Mknrti »c2 Uxi»t«/ (zvii 14), it foUowa even from the 
idea of calling (§ 128, b, footnote 8) that both ideas are to be understood as by 
Peter (§ 45, 6, footnote 2), and ziz. 9 shows that the calling is here also regarded 
as a destination to perfected salvation. Comp., on the other hand, the utterly 
futile objections of Gebhardt, p. 163 f. [£. T. 145 f.]. 
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strengQiens their conviction^ that He whose coming is at 
hand is the Messiah^ and comforts them under the sorrows of 
the present^ while it puts the near end of these sufferings in 
view by the judgment over the enemies of God (x. 11). But 
while it hands over to the churches the reqiiirements of Jesus, 
and adds promises to the faithful as well as threatenings to 
the apostate, it stirs up zeal to preserve £Edth in obedience to 
the word of Christ.^ The ultimate source of prophecy can 
naturally be but God Himself. It is the secret of His 
purpose which He has revealed to the prophets His servants 
(ver. 7 : einiyyiXiaev); and the ever-fresh exhortation to repent- 
ance, with its background of promises, is called an everlasting 
gospel (xiv. 6). But God has given the revelation of future 
things to Christ, and from Him the prophecy of this book 
comes (i 1).* And He can only show to the prophet what 
He has Himself seen ; the opening of the book of the future 
is but the figurative representation of the truth, that the 
Messiah, who has completed the work of salvation, has 
Himself looked into the mystery of the divine purpose 
(L 5, iiL 14; comp. xxii. 20). The contents, therefore, 
of revelation are called the testimony of Jesus (ij iiaprvpla 
^Iffaou; i 2, 9, xii 17, xix. 10, xx. 4, and with it foot- 
note 5 ; comp. vi. 9). But, according to the passage xix. 10, 
the testimony of Jesus, which the prophets have, is the 
spirit of prophecy, i.e. it is given them by the prophetic 
spirit While the prophet testifies what Jesus gives him in 
vision to say to the churches (ii. 3), this spirit speaks to the 
churches (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22); and elsewhere also 

' Hence the words of the prophecy of this book are to be heard (i. S), and to 
be kept (zzii. 7, 9 ; oomp. note a) in view of the nearness of the time, when it 
must be decided whether its promises to its readers are to be kept or not. The 
words of the prophet testify to the word of God (L 2, 9 ; comp. vi. 9) ; they are 
even true and trustworthy words of God (ziz. 9, xzi 5, xxii. 6), which as snch 
must be fnlfiUed (zriL 17 ; comp. x. 7), and God threatens to ponish all those 
who add to or take anything away from them (xxiL 18, 19). 

* The slain Lunb, ie. the Messiah, inasmuch as He, in consequence of His 
victory (t. 6), has become the instrument for the fulfilment of the divine 
promises, was alone worthy to loose the seals of the book of the future in which 
God's purposes stand recorded (ver. 9), and He has done this even in His 
eschatological prophecies (§ 88, b; oomp. § 180, b), and He now reveals them to 
the prophet, His serrant, in visions (L 1), by which the latter witnesses to the 
churches what he saw (xxii. 16, i. 2), similarly to the two prophetic witnesses 
(xi. 8, 7). 
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when the prophet utters for the churches prophecy for 
exhortation and comfort, the spirit speaks hy him (xiv. 1 3, 
xxii. 17), and not in any way as an independent being in 
contrast to Christ, as Gebhardt, p. 139 [E. T. 131], will have it. 
The prophet is iv irpev/iart ; when he beholds the images of 
the future (i. 10, iv. 2, xvii 3, xxL 10), God Himself is called, 
xxii 6, the God of the Spirit of the prophets ; but here, to 
be sure, it is looked at but as 'the one spirit of prophecy in 
His manifold manifestations, as though these proceeded from 
Him, as, according to Zech. iii 9, iv. 10, the one Spirit of 
God is looked at objectively in a sevenfold way in the seven 
spirits, which stand before the throne like burning torches 
(iv. 5), ie. as organs of enlightenment and revelatioa^® 



SECTION IV. 

THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE MESSIAH OF THE JEWS AND THE SALVATION OF THE 

GENTILE WOBLD. 

§ 136. Tfie Jewish-Christian Oospds. 

The Gospel of Mark presents to us the Messiahship of Jesus, 
with evident reference to the very great difficulties felt 

^^ If, i. 4y all grace and aU aalyation are deriyed along with God from HU 
spirits (from which Gess, p. 569 ; Gebhardt, p. 189 [£. T. ISl^ conclude the per- 
sonality of the Spirit), then it is dear from this activity of the Spirit in prophecy, 
an activity whi<^ helps the saints to fidfil the conditions for a perfect salvation, 
how this is meant. In y. 6, to be sue, the sevenfold Spirit of God, which Christ 
also has, iii. 1 (§ 134, e), is regarded as the divine Omniscience, that works 
throughout the world ; but in the region of redemption He .has His special 
significance as the medium of revelation, and He appears in men exclusively as 
the source of prophecy. On the other hand, for the assumption that He is here 
and elsewhere the source of supernatural life generally, and of Christian life in 
particular, there is no trace of proof adduced by Gebhardt, pp. 186, 142 [K T. 129, 
1851 '^d *^ ^0 introduction of an activity of the Spirit inwardly judging and 
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regarding it, arising from His self-manifestation in word, and 
work, and fate (a). The first Gospel, in a way more artistic 
and more learned, furnishes proof that Jesus is the Messiah 
promised by the prophets (h). If the first evangelist presents 
to lis the conservative position of Jesus towards the law more 
strongly than Mark does, he yet by no means demands for it 
any abiding validity in the Jewish sense (e). And while even 
Mark, in the way he sets Jesus' sayings, seeks to make room 
for the acknowledgment of missions to the Gentiles, the first 
evangelist has shown explidtiy how the salvation appointed 
for the Jews was taken from them, and given to the Gentiles 
on account of their sin {d). 

(a) As even the oldest tradition regarding the Gospel of 
Mark (in Euseb. Hist, iii 39) records that it owes its origin 
to the doctrinal statements of Peter, which, without doubt, 
were intended to ground and strengthen faith in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the Gospel proclaims itself to be the glad tidings 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God (L 1), i.e. of the chosen one 
of the divine love, appointed to be the Messiah (comp. xiv. 6 1). 
It hence shows at the commencement how John prepared 
the way for EUm by his baptism of repentance, and had even 
referred to the Coming One (L 4-8), and then immediately it 
introduces Jesus Himself as anointed in baptism, witnessed to 
by God Himself as the Son of His love, and the Messiah 
proved in temptation by Satan (w. 9-13).^ Jesus begins His 

pmushing into iv. 5 ia undertaken only by mftking it paraUel with Jolm xtL 8 f. 
(p. 876 [K T. 858]). The ^nvftmrtKis (zL 8) indicates, to be eure, that the spirit 
of prophecy gives the city this name which designates it not according to its 
empirical name, bat according to its nature,-^ nature it has reoeived through 
putting Messiah to death. This expression has nothing to do with the spiritiul 
life of man. The fvs is rather the higher spiritual mind which enables one to 
understand the manifold mysteries of prophecy (ziii 18, ZTii 9 ; comp. Luke 
xziv. 45). 

^ While the oldest apostolic Gospel lingers by preference on the specialities of 
the temptation in the wilderness, Mark refers to the nanatiTe known of it» 
how the Spirit, with which He was equipped for His Messianio calling, had 
immediately driven Him into the wilderness, and thus to the most needful 
preparation for it, and that after the temptation He had then been ministeied to 
by angels, and that He therefore had been witnessed to by God Himself as the Son, 
proved in trial, in whom He was ever well pleased. Any putting Him paialld 
with the first Adam (Banr, p. 802) by a pictorial description of a solitaiy 
wilderness (L 18 : h /urk rSv infUf\ in which God had to send His angels to 
minister to Him, is in no way indicated. 
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Messianic activity with the proclamation of the kingdom of 
God coming near with the fulness of times (w. 14, 15), and 
He proves Himself, quite as in the sermon of Peter (Acts 
X. 38), by at once healing the sick, and especially by driving 
out devils, who knew and feared Him as the Messiah (1 24, 
34, iii. 11, 12, V. 7), the promised Bringer of salvation.' 
The more clearly He reveals His Messianic calling in the 
complete power to forgive sins (ii 10), and in the introduction 
of a new Sabbath observance (ver. 28), as also in deeds of ever 
greater power, the more has He to complain of the want of 
understanding in many ways even on the part of the chosen 
twelve (iv. 13, vi 52, vii 18, viii 17-21), until Peter in 
their name confesses Him as the Messiah (viii 29). From 
that time Jesus begins, by an ever-repeated exhibition of the 
death appointed for Messiah (viii 31, ix. 12, 31, x. 33, 34, 
38), to prepare the disciples for His death, while He adds the 
prophecy of His resurrection, and at last explains the mystery 
of this death by a word about its saving significance (x. 45). 
At the same time the annoimcement of His second coming in 
glory begins (viii 38), which in the transfiguration scene 
(ix. 2—8) receives its divine confirmation in the sense of 
2 Pet i 16-18 (§ 127, h). He finally goes to Jerusalem 
(xi. 9, 10), is greeted even by the people as the Messiah 
(x. 47, 48), declares Himself in the presence of the hierarchy 
as the beloved Son of (xod (xii 6), and announces to the 
disciples, in the detailed words which Mark has preserved, His 
coming again (chap, xiii), a coming which is to finish what 
His earthly activity had left unfinished. With full plainness 

* That our Gospel and not the Gospel of Lnke, as Banr, p. 828, supposes, 
especially emphasizes the casting out of devils among all 'the other healing 
miracles of Jesus, I have already proren in the Studien u. Kritikm (1861, pp. 
651, 658 ; comp. p. 709 f.)* Moreover, the appearance of devils here in Jewish 
territory has naturaUy nothing to do with their dominion over the heathen 
world ; but apart from the fact that these nariatives presented to Mark in the 
peculiar circumstances and events of daemonic action the richest materials for 
pictorial description, he sees in them nothing else than Jesus Himself (§ 28, c) 
a victory secured over the enemy of Qod, by which a way was prepared for the 
kingdom of God on earth. Hence these instances of the expulsion of demons 
appear in Mark directly alongside of preachings which is the second side of His 
Messianic activity (i. 39 ; comp. vi. 7) along with His teaching activity, by 
which He at once proves Himself to be the mighty One of God in contrast to 
the scribes (L 22, 27) ; but soon enough He can communicate only to a narrower 
circle of receptive disciples the secret of the kingdom of God (iv. 11). 
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as to the nearness of His death (xiv. 8, 21), He goes with the 
disciples to the last supper, at which He institutes the new 
covenant (ver. 24), and He acknowledges before the judgment- 
seat His Messianic dignity (xv. 2) by an appeal to His 
exaltation and second coming (xiv. 62). At His death, the 
veil of the Holiest was rent (xv. 38), by which His Messianic 
work, in the sense of § 123, d, was finished, and by the loud 
triumphal cry with which He expired the heathen centurion 
himself acknowledged him to be the Son of God (ver. 39). 
The Gospel closes with the glad tidings of the resurrection, 
and of the immediate appearances of the Bisen One (xvi 6, 7), 
facts which open up the prospect of the fullest confirmation 
of His Messiahship in th^ sense of § 39, a. It is dear, 
therefore, from the Gospel of Mark, that during His earthly 
life Jesus had already showed Himself to be the Messiah both 
by word and deed ; that everything, which occasioned the 
greatest hindrance to faith in Him (§ 38, c), He had shown 
to be d priori by divine appointment, and had explained its 
significance ; that, finally. He had presupposed the Messianic 
exaltation perfected in His second coming ; so tins evidence is 
yet carried quite in an epic way by it through the whole 
objective representation of His life.' 

* Only in the beginning of tlie Gospel there stands a reference to it, that 
the appearance of the forerunner already exactly corresponded with prophecy 
(i. 2, 8). In other respects it is shown simply from the words of Jesns, how He 
predicted what created the greatest stumUing-block to faith in Him. His 
sofferings, which most be like those of the Baptist (ix. 12, 18), His ngection by 
the hierarchy (zii. 10, 11), His apprehension (xiv. 49), nay, even His betrayal 
by one of the disciples (xiv. 21), and the scattering of all the others (xir. 27), 
are already folly taken into account by prophecy (comp. however, iy. 12, viL 
6, 7). But it is, moreoyer, clear, that this first attempt to giye a portrait of the 
life of Jesus ia yet by no means dominated exdusiyely by the doctrinal tendency, 
and it is not to be explained by it, so that it is not to be looked at^ as by Volkmar, 
as a didactic poem. The richly-coloured details of single events, the thoughtful 
descriptions of Christ's activity among the masses, the careful setting forth of 
the gradual increase in the opposition of the ruling class, as also the gradual 
separation between the receptive and the unreceptive among the people^ above 
all, the thorough statement of the formation and the progressive education of 
the circle of the disciples, have almost nothing to do with any doctrinal 
tendency. The entire plan of the Gospel, arranged according to single principal 
points involved in the actual development of the history, plainly shows, that 
even if the doctrinal significance of this history was a motive for its composition, 
that significance is yet borne throughout by the living interest in the materials 
handed down as suc^ 
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(b) As our first Grospel is a development and more artistic 
setting forth of the picture of the life of Jesus presented to him 
in the second, then it has also pursued its doctrinal tendency 
more directly and in a more regardful way. It commences, 
therefore, to set forth Jesus, who fix>m this Messianic dignity 
(6 XpKrro^i ii 4) has the surname of Xpurro^ (L 16, 
xxvii. 17, 22 ; ^Ivjaotk Xpurro^: i, 1, 18 ; comp. Mark i 1), 
by means of the genealogy of His adoptive-father Joseph, and 
the story of his marriage, as the lawful heir of the royal house 
of David, in whom the whole divinely-appointed history of 
this house is to be closed (i. 1 7). Even in the history of the 
birth and childhood of this King of the Jews (ii 2), a history 
which precedes our Gospel of the apy^ rov evayyeKlov (Mark 
i. 1), the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy is shown through- 
out (L 23, iL 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 23). Then, where Jesus 
Himself comes forward, as in Mark, as a preacher of the 
kingdom of heaven, and as a healer of the sick (iv. 23), there 
the fulfilment of prophecy is here pointed out both in His 
appearance as a teacher (iv. 14-16), of which chaps, v.-vii. 
give an example, and in His healing work, which chaps, 
viii. and ix. depict (viii 17).* In the stoiy of His sufiferings 
the fulfilment of prophecy is pointed out in the Messianic 
entrance into Jerusalem (xxi 4, 5, 16), in the fate of the 
betrayer (xxvii. 9, 10), and indirectly at least in the repre- 
jentation given of the crucifixion (xxvii 34, 39-43). Finally, 
He appears in the farewell scene in Galilee as the exalted 
Messiah, who has received the^ Messianic government of the 
world (xxviii 16-18). If the literary character of the author 

* The ingemous application of the passage, Isa. liiL 4, to the healing miracles 
of Jesus, proves in the clearest way how little apostolic times found of direct 
prophecy of them in the Old Testament, on the ground of which they might have 
been as such invented, after the manner of Strauss. If His teaching and His 
works here encounter opposition from the ruling party, unreceptiveness from 
the people, then His conduct towards the former (zii 17-21), as also towards 
the latter (xiiL 14, 16, xiii. 85), is presented as present in prophecy. More 
strongly than in the Gospel of Mark is His preaching throughout designated as 
the gospel of the kingdom (iv. 28, ix. 85, xziv. 14 ; comp. especially the many 
parables of the kingdom of heaven), which qualifies Him to be the founder and 
the lawgiver of this kingdom, xvi 18, 19 more particulsrly shows how Jesus 
had in view the actual realization of the kingdom of God in the UjkXdWo, which 
was to be founded under the leadership of Peter, and how he had established 
the most important rules for it (xvii. 24-27, xviiL 15-20). 
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is shown even in the whole plan of the first Gospel, and in 
the way he carries through his doctrinal purpose, the same is 
also manifest by his knowledge of Hebrew names (L 21, 23, 
ii 23), as also by this^ that, while in the Greek translation of 
the apostolic sources used by him, the Old Testament quota- 
tiond *put into the mouth of Jesus are in the form of the LXX. 
text (§ 74, h), the actual proofs of the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy used by him, which he puts incidentally 
in the mouth of persons referred to in the same form (L 22, 
xiii 14), are given in the main from the original text (ii. 6,. 
xiii 14, 15, XXL 5), and are often of such a kind that he 
could not have reached them firom the LXX. (ii 15, 23,. 
viii. 17, xii 18-21, xxviL 9, 10).' 

(c) If Mark, writing for Gentile Christians, did not use the 
explanation of Jesus about His relation in principle to the 
law, which the apostolic tradition possessed (comp. § 24, a),, 
yet has he expressions enough, from which it follows that 
Jesus acknowledged the Old Testament law (i 44, iL 25, 26,. 
vii. 9-13, X. 3—7, 19, xii 29-31), as he then assumes as 
self-evident that Jesus will keep the Passover in the legal 
way (xiv. 12), and has kept it (ver. 26). Only that the 
apostolic source presupposes a strict following out of the 
Sabbath law by the followers of Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 20), he 
lets go with reference to his Gentile-Christian readers, who 
have been set free from the law (xiii 18) ; and his interpreta- 
tion of the words about the destroying of the temple (xv. 29), 
an interpretation he indicates in xiv. 68, plainly declares the 
Messianic Church in the sense of Peter (§ 45, a) as the new 
temple not made with hand& The first evangelist, who 

* He is nevertheless acquainted with, and makes nse of, the LXX. (IL 18, 
iy. 15, 16, zii. 18-21, zzi. 16), nay, he would with difficulty haye come at the 
quotation xiii. 85 (comp. xiii 14, 15) without it. In other respects his method 
of quotation and interpretation is as free (xzviL 9, 10, xiii. 85) and as regardlesa 
of the connection (ii. 16, 18, 28) as with Paul and in the Epistle to the Hehrews 
(§ 74, h, c; 116, c). As with Peter (§ 88, b; 49, a; comp. § 184, a, footnote 2), 
Jesus is the Senrant of God, of Isaiah (viii. 17, xii. 18). Here too, in geneiml, 
we see again Isaiah and the Psalms made use of most commonly (comp. § 74, a/ 
180, c, footnote 8), after these Zechariah and Jeremiah, Micah and Hosea once. 
The quotationa are adduced as a word of the prophet (ii. 28, xiii. 85, xxL 4 ; 
comp. ii. 5 : yiyfairrm hk vw ir^mv), not Seldom with the prophet's name 
(iti 'HfuUv : iy. 14, yiii. 17, xii 17, xiiL 14 ; comp. ii 17, xxyiL 9), only i. 22» 
U. 15 are brought forward as a word of God by the prophet (comp. § 116, c). 
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wrote for Jewish Christians or otherwise for Jews, has more 
diligently than Mark set forth, by means of his version of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the conservatiye position of Jesus 
towards the Old Testament law. But that he has urged it in 
the sense of an abiding validity of the Mosaic law more 
strongly than the apostolic source, cannot be proved. Bather 
he loves to set forth prominently, how Jesus, in the way of 
the old prophets (§ 24, e), puts more value on pitying love 
than on sacrifice (ix. 13, zii 7; comp. Mark xii 23), and 
set His person above the Holy Place of the Old Covenant 
(xii. 6). In his interpretation of the words, xv. 11-20, there 
appears a contrast between the law of meats and that of 
purification, which is not found in the older representation in 
Mark. Deeds, according to which Christ, when He comes 
again, will judge (xvi 27), are according to the connection 
the proof of following Him in self-denial and self-sacrifice 
(vv. 24, 26). The commands which the exalted Christ lays 
on His confessors to keep (xxviiL 20), are no longer the 
Mosaic, but His own (comp. § 52, a; 135, a).^ 

(d) The more that the gospel was rejected by the Jews, 
and the apostolic mission therefore turned to the Oentiles, the 
more natural was it to examine the sayings of Jesus handed 
down on the point, in so far as they pointed out this course 
of development^ or even were in harmony with it. From 
this point of view Mark thought that he had to premise, that 
the word about the children and the dogs (Matt xv. 26) 
only guarded the historical prerogative of the Jews, and did 
not exclude the Gentiles (viL 27: a<f>€^ irpSnov j(ppTaa0^vai 
rit riieva; comp. Bom. i 16), as he also expressly mentions 
that Jesus, by simply entering into a Gentile house, in 
harmony with His position towards the Jewish scruples about 
cleanness (w. 2-4), yet had not by any means intended any 
activity on Gentile territory (viL 24). On the other hand, 
he widens the intimation, according to which the apostles 
would stand before Gen^e tribunals, in order to testify to 

* Accoidin^y the Aftf^sm, which, ziii 41, is threatened with judgment, cannot 
be Paolinism free from the law, but only heathen-Chrifitian libertiniBm (§ 110, a, 
128, d; 185, a, footnote 4), of which, along with the false prophecy, which 
favonred it, Jesns prophesied (xxiy. 11, 12), and which, in spite of all deeds in 
His name, He condemns (yii 22, 28). 

VOL. II. T 
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the Gentile (Matt x. 18); hence^ that before the end the 
gospel had to be preached to all the Gentiles (xiii 10), a 
proposition evidently founded on the Fetrine universalism 
(§ 50, d), and even, xiv. 9, he had the proclamation of the 
gospel in all the world already in his eye. But, conform- 
able to the destination of his gospel, the question must have 
interested our evangelist in the liveliest way, how it came to 
pass that Israel's Messiah had yet not brought salvation to 
His people. He begins by confirming the promise of the 
prophet by the words of the angel, according to which 
Messiah was appointed to deliver His people (i 21). But he 
shows immediately how the new-bom Eang of the Jews was 
persecuted by Israel's king, while Gentiles coming from far 
paid Him homage (chap, ii); he even emphasizes the participa- 
tion of aU Syria in the activity of Jesud, after he has by the 
prophecy in ver. 15 included the Gentiles in and about 
Galilee in the destination for the Messianic salvation, as he 
also gives for the same reason hope to the Grentiles, xii 21, 
and in one of the Lord's first miracles he inserts a statement 
which predicts the casting away of Israel and the receiving 
of the Gentiles (viii. 11, 12). He yet shows how Jesus on 
His part had done nothing to bring about this catastrophe. 
While he puts the words of direction spoken to the disciples, 
when sent out on trial, on a level with those spoken to the 
apostles generally, he yet acknowledges that Jesus had 
originally limited the mission of the Twelve to Israel (x. 5, 6) 
as He limited His own (xv. 24), nay, he shrinks from allow- 
ing him to tread Gentile territory (w. 21 f., 29). Only 
after Jesus has definitely broken with the blood-stained 
hierarchy (xxL 39-41) does he bring forward Jesus' second 
prophetic word, which announces the catastrophe (xzi 43). 
Only after that Jesus has annoimced destruction for the city 
and temple (xxii 7, xxiv. 2) does he bring forward from 
Mark the prophecy of a mission to the Gentiles, which must 
precede the end (xxiv. 14). Only after the hierarchy has 
misled the people, by the vilest imposture, to regard the 
message of the resurrection as a lie (xxviil 11-15), does he 
allow the exalted Messiah to send His apostles to ail nations 
(ver. 19). Thus it was no blame of Jesus if Israel did not 
become partakers of the promise. Because the people, misled 
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by their own leaders, fell under judgment, the gospel had to 
turn &om the Jews to the Gentilea^ 



§ 137. The Writings of Luke. 

The Gospel of Luke makes the destination of salvation for 
the Gentiles prominent with a doctrinal intention, even though 
it is not to the extent and with the one-sidedness which 
criticism has supposed it has found it (a). The acknowledg- 
ment of the law is not entirely denied by Jesus ; the ascetic 
way of looking at riches and poverty, which has, to be sure, 
become strongly prominent in Luke, has nothing to do with 
Jewish legalism Q>). The Acts of the Apostles show how, by 
explicitly divine indications, the transference of the gospel 
from the Jews to the Gentiles was effected, till Gentile 
missions reached in their progress westward the world's 
capital (c). This apology for the world-historical course of 
the development of Christianity comes of itself to be an 
apology for the great apostle of the Gentiles {d). 

(a) Since the Gospel of Luke openly acknowledges the 
intention to confirm doctrine, and especially, as we shall 
see, § 139, Pauline doctrine (L 4), it is certainly significant 
that in its early history the Messiah is praised as the light ot 
the Gentiles (ii 32), and that His genealogy is traced back to 
Adam (iii. 23-38). But, above all, it is occasioned by this 
doctrinal intention, that the representation of His GaJilean 
activity opens with the scene in the synagogue of Nazareth, 
which not only indicates beforehand the rejection of Jesus 
by His people (iv. 24), but also, at the same time, points 
prophetically to this, that the salvation, of which Israel had 
shown themselves unworthy, must come to the Gentiles 

' Yet Jerusalem continaed to be to the evangelist the holy city (iv. 5, 
xxvii. 58 ; conip. v. 35 : irixtt rtS /uymXw fia^tximt), as it was to the author of 
the Apocalypse (zl 2; comp. sxi. 2-10, xxiL 19), although judgment had 
already gone forth against it (Matt. zzii. 7), and the Old Testament pious were 
Jlyiu (zzvii. 52). Nay, it appears that, quite like the author of the Apocalypse 
(§ 180, c, footnote 5), he had thought but of the conversion of individuals 
among the Gentiles, since the nations, as such, at the last judgment stand over 
against the brethren (t.e. the fellow-citizens) of Jesus, but are, to be sure, only 
judged on this point, whether they have shown love to these or not (Matt. 
XXV. 81 f., 40, 45). Comp. Scheukel, p. 178. 
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(iv. 25-27)/ It has to be conceded, that Luke has 
omitted expressions from the apostolic source, as Matt, 
vii 6, X. 5, 6, XV. 24, xxii. 14, because they might have 
been misimderstood in a particularist sense; but also, xiiL 
30, is an expression of Jesus applied, contrary to its original 
sense (comp. § 32, b), to the rejection of Israel and the 
calling of the Gentiles; and, xiv. 22, to the parable of the 
feast a thought is added, which points to the Petrine doctrine 
(§ 91, a) of the coining of the Gentiles into the place of 
the cast-off Israelites. Since Mark xiii. 10 is left out, even 
so here the Hisen One just gives the direct command for 
missions to the Gentiles (xxiv. 47; comp. Acts i 8). On 
the other hand, Luke has omitted neither the Messianic 
character of Jesus' appearance, nor the historical significance 
of His salvation for Israel Bather Jesus appears in the 
early portions of the history, which the author has taken from 
his sources, as the Son of God, crowned with the highest 
name of honour, who, upon the throne of His father David, 
sets up the eternal kingdom over the house of Jacob (L 32, 33), 
assumes it for Himself, on the ground of the Abrahamitic 
covenant (w. 54, 55), and through a political deliverance lays 
the foundation for the Messianic consummation (w. 68-75 ; 
comp. ii 38). The Saviour of the whole nation is bom in the 
Messiah (ii 10, 11 ; comp. ver. 26); and even where He is 

^ If, on the other hand, Luke already divides Christ's public miniatry into a 
Galilean (iv. li-iz, 50) and an extra-Galilean ministry (ix. 51-xiz. 27), that is 
just an attempt to separate the traditional materials in a way more suitable for 
historical narrative ; for neither is it clear that the latter was exclusively 
engaged on Samaritan territory, nor that Jesus had met here with a better 
reception, as Baur, p. 329, conjectures. This section, too, begins with the 
rejection of Jesus in a Samaritan village (ix. 58) ; but the stories of the merciful 
and thankful Samaritans (chap. x. 17) contain no prejudice in favour of the 
question towards the attainment of salvation. Quite as little is it certainly 
clear, that the sending out of the seventy disciples, resting as it does on a 
literary combination (x. 1 ; comp. Jahrbucher, 1864, p. 66), is a type of the 
mission to the Gentiles ; and that the Twelve, whose original destination was 
confined to Israel, is to be put down in contrast to these, is entirely an utterly 
unproveable imagination of criticism (comp. on the other hand. Stud, u. 
Krit. 1861, p. 710 ff.). But if criticism has pointed out a series of parables 
and other incidents pointing to the Pauline universal sense, it has also partly 
overlooked the hints of the author, who would have these to be regarded as 
anti-pharisaic (xiv. 15, 16, xv. 1, 2, xvL 14, 15), and it has partly dragged in 
this reference only by arbitrary allegorizing. 
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designated as a light to the Grentiles (yer. 32), His appearance 
yet tends at the same time to the glorification of His people 
Israel, if even hut a portion of them are actually delivered by 
Him (ver. 34). Here too, therefore, in conformity with pro- 
phecy, Jesus has come, in the first place, for the salvation of 
Israd (xiiL 16, xix. 9);* but in a clause, inwoven with the 
parable of the talents, Luke has set forth in a striking allegory 
how Jesus' fellow-citizens, when He had gone away to get 
possession of His Messianic kingdom, rebelled against that king- 
dom, and on that account fell under judgment (six. 12, 14, 27). 
(Jb) If Luke has intentionally omitted from the Sermon on 
the Mount Jesus' lawgiving, as it no longer had any interest 
to His Jewish-Christian readers, who were free from the law, 
he has yet preserved, xvi 17, His explanation of the abiding 
significance of the law in principle (§ 24, a).^ Here, too, Jesus 
recognises the commandments of the law (x. 26, xviii 20) as 
commandments of God, and the significance of Moses and the 
prophets as leading to repentance (xvL 29-31). As He urges 
the fulfilment of legal institutions, so He praises the piety of the 
Old Testament law (L 6, iL 25, 37). Chap. v. 39 contains a 
mild apology, peculiar to our Gospel, for clinging to old usages ; 
and it is presupposed, xxiii 56, that the followers of Jesus 
strictly observed the Sabbath law. How high a value Luke 
places on deeds that are well-pleasing is dear firom this, that 

* With the proclamation of the fiilfilnient of Scripture Jesos Himself comes 
forward (iy. 21), and the chief work of the Risen One consists in this, to open 
the understanding of the disciples to understand the Scriptures, which pro- 
phesied of His death and resurrection (zziy. 44-46 ; comp. ry. 25-27, 82). 
But the evangelist has not only accepted Mark's references to the Scriptures 
(iii 4-6, xz. 17, zxiL 22), hut he has even increased them (zviii 81, zxii 87). 
Here, too, Jesus is the promised Messiah of Israel, the Anointed One (iv. 41, 
iz. 20), or the Holy One of God (iv. 84) ; the Messianic King (ziz. 88), or the 
Son of Qod, in the Messianic sense (iy. 41 ; comp. yy. 8, 9), the Son of Dayid 
(xyiii 88, 89, xz. 41-44). 

* If aU legal prescriptions were fulfilled even to the child Jesus (ii 21-24), 
that appears, to be sure, as an illustration of Gal. iy. 4, only that this is yet 
presented with a doctrinal intention. On the other hand. Matt. zxiiL 2, 8 is 
intentionally omitted, because this statement was so easily misunderstood, and 
was intelli^ble only on presuppositions, which were quite awanting to his 
readers. But as Baur, p. 828, xyi. 17, prefers the Marcionite reading, which is 
contrary to the context (comp. Lechler, p. 158), so has he, in xyi. 16, arbitrarily 
introduced an antithesis contraxy to Matt xi. 18 ; and if a recommendation of 
the Pauline freedom from the law of meats is sought in x. 8, it is oyerlooked 
that the decisiye rSv is awanting in 1 Cor. x. 27. 
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he turns Jesus' prescription, given in a particular case (Mark 
X. 21), into a general one (xii 23, xi 41) ; and he explains 
the parable of the unjust steward directly in the sense of 
winning heavenly reward by such deeds (xvL 9).^ But this 
rests deeper on an ascetic view of the world, which looks on 
riches as in themselves ruinous, because they so easily shut 
the heart to the gospel (comp. Mark x. 23, 24), and on poverty 
as in itseK saving. Luke has, in this sense^ changed the 
beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount (vi 20, 21, 24, 25) ; 
he predicts unrighteousness even of mammon (xvi. 9, 11) ; 
at the coming of the last judgment, he has seen deliverance 
only in the complete putting away of all earthly possessions 
(xvii 31, 32) ; and he has given to the parable of the rich 
man a one-sided colouring in the first half, which is expressly 
contrasted in the second (xvL 25, 26), by which the future 
retribution brings but the inversion of earthly relations of 
poverty and riches. 

(c) The Acts of the Apostles show how the early apostles, 
after their significant number twelve was completed (L 26), 
began to fulfil the missionary commission of their Lord (L 8), 
when the Jewish-Christian original church was founded at 
Jerusalem (chap, ii.), but immediately got into conflict with 
the unbelieving hierarchy (chaps, iii-v.), till the people, at first 
favourable to the Church, changed their mind by the appear- 
ance of Stephen, killed him, and proceeded to persecute the 
Church (chaps. vi.-viiL 1). Not according to human counsel 
and choice, but in consequence of the dispersion thence result- 
ing, the further extension of Christianity begins in the second 
part, according to the programme presented L 8 (viiL 1—4). 
The conversion of Samaria, which, viiL 17, has expressly 
apostolic sanction, and the first baptism of proselytes, which 
is brought about by wonderful events of God (w. 26, 29), 

^In this sense he has with special predilectiou painted the oommiinity of 
goods among the first Christians with special fondness, and with an over-estima- 
tion exceeding far the historical reality (§ 41, b) as verified by his own statements 
(Acts iL 44, 45, iv. 32-35), and elsewhere, too, he has set forth alms-deeds as 
something specially worthy of praise (Acts ix. 86, x. 2). With the ascetic 
tendency ascribed to Luke in what follows, compare also the landatory import- 
ance attributed to the long widowhood of AAna the prophetess (ii 36, 37), 
which, however, has its counterpart in the retention of the expression of tho 

tv9§yx*lM UvT«v Im rnt (imfiXtiaf (Matt. xix. 12). 
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form the tsransition^ as it were, to the conversion of the 
Gentiles now in sight By a chain of wonderful divine events 
Peter is brought to baptize the first Gentile, a deed he defends 
at Jerusalem as one plainly willed of Grod (ix. 32-xi. 18) ; 
and then the first Grentile-Christian church is likewise founded 
at Antioch, with God's help, without any formed plan, by the 
force of events (xi 20, 21). But only after that the capital 
of Judaism had been stained by the blood of one of the twelve 
apostles, and Peter had escaped the same fate only by a 
miracle (chap, xii), the first ordination of Paul and Barnabas 
to Gentile lands from Antioch followed by divine direction 
(xiii. 2).^^ And also on their missionary journey (chaps. xiiL, 
xiv.) is the gospel first brought to the Jews of the dispersion, 
and only after they have rejected it is it brought to the 
Gentiles (xiii. 46, 47). Through the results of this mission is 
the question raised in reference to the relation of Gentile 
Christians to the law, and at the apostolic council at Jerusalem 
decided in favour of freedom from the law for the Gentile 
churches (chap. xv.). Therewith is the way prepared for the 
gospel passing, as appointed by God, but brought about by the 
unbelief of the Jews, from the Jew to the Gentile on all 
sides ; and now the third part shows how the Pauline mission 
to the Gentiles again, by divine direction, passes over from 
Asia to Europe (xvi 6-10). It lingers at the founding of 
the chief churches of Paul at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Corinth (chaps. xvL-xviiL), and describes the apostle's work 
at Ephesus (chap, xix.), as also his solemn departure from his 
former mission territory (chap. xx.). The narrative lingers 
over the details of the journey to Jerusalem, forced on the 
apostle by the Spirit in spite of all warnings to the con- 
trary (chap, xxi), by which the necessity to go to Eome, 
confessed by him long before (xix. 21), and confirmed to him 
by God (xxiii 11), was realized, in a way contrary to sdl 

s Indeed, in chap, ii, in the conception of the miracle of tongoes at the 
feast of Pentecost, is indicated beforehand the nniversal destination of the 
gospeL Chap, iz., we have the conversion of Saul, whose name significantly 
emerges at the beginning of the part (yiii. 1, 8 ; comp. viL 58), and his calling 
to the apostleship of the Gentiles is recorded (ix. 15 ; comp. zz. 15, 21, 
zxvi. 16 f.), as he who finds in Antioch the special sphere for his activity 
(xi. 21-26), and in this journey he soon obtains precedence of Barnabas, after 
having taken the name of Paul (comp. ziii. 13). 
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human expectation^ by a series of wonderful divine events and 
deliverances (chaps. xxii.-xxviu.), and concludes with the 
preaching of the apostle at Eome during his two years' 
imprisonment (xxviiL 30» 31). It is therefore the victorious 
course of the gospel through the Grentile world, as directed by 
Grod^toits establishment in the world's capital, which is here pre- 
sented, and with it the course of the development of the Church 
from the Jews to the Gentiles, from Jerusalem to Bome. 

(d) If the whole history of the apostles is an apology for 
the course of the development of Christianity in the sense of 
§ 114, &, then the third part in particular must be an apology 
of him, who was the chiefest forwarder of this development at 
its most decisive turning-point. That the Apostle of the 
Gentiles for himself, as was asserted from a Jewish or a 
Jewish-Christian side, was no enemy of the law of the fathers, 
is shown from his seeking feasts and keeping them (xx. 6, 16, 
xxiv. 11, perhaps also xviii. 21), from his vows and his vow 
of a Nazarite (xviiL 18, xxi 26), from the circumcision of 
Timothy (xvi 3), and from his words of self-defence, in which 
he represents himself throughout as a pious Israelite, true to 
the faith and the hope of the fathers (xxiiL 1, 6, xxiv. 14, 15, 
xxvi 5-7, xxviil 20 ; comp. § 87, h) ; that he has not denied 
the prerogative of his people, is shown from the way in which 
he always first turned with his message to the Jews (xvi. 13, 
xviL 2, 10; comp. ix. 22, 29), and only when these latter 
rejected it, he went to the Gentiles (xviiL 6, 7, xix. 8, 9, 
xxviiL 24-28; comp. xiiL 45-47). But, in opposition to 
those who stirred up the early Church acainst him (xxL 21), 
it is diligently Bho^ how he had beenrTany ways in the 
most friendly intercourse with the most important individuals 
of it — as ijianias and Barnabas, Mark and Silas, nay, even 
with James, the Lord's brother. But that the author, in this 
apologetic effort, or in the interest of conciliation, had either 
Paulinized Peter or Judaized Paul (comp. Baur, pp. 331-333) 
is, as our whole representation of the doctrine of both shows, 
not proved 

§ 138. Cfhristolcgy, Eschatology, Angdology. 
That the representation of Jesus' life in our Gospels is 
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warped by a fully developed idea of Jesus' higher nature, 
cannot be proved ; at the most, there is shown a tendency to 
conceive more concretely of the miraculous in Jesus' life (a). 
This holds good more especially of the conception of the 
resurrection body of Jesus and of His ascension by Luke; 
while as regards their conception of the supernatural, no 
adequate motive is shown in the circle of the evangelist's 
view to account for its invention (&). The interpretation of 
the prophecy of the second coming, it is seK-evident, is 
modified by the circumstances of the evangelist's times (c). 
Peculiar ideas about angels and daemons are also shown in 
many ways in the historical books (d). 

(a) The easy 8upiK>sition that the conceptions about Jesus' 
person, which had sprung up in the Church in consequence 
of the exaltation of the Messiah, had produced a change on 
the representation of His historical life in our Gospels, is not 
made good on more searching examination. Even Luke, who 
alone uses the name of the exalted Christ (o xvpiosi) by way 
of anticipation during His earthly life (vii 1 3, and nine times 
besides),^ exhibits Him as developing in quite a human way 
(ii 40, 52), and, even after His victory over the devil in the 
wilderness, as being tempted by him during His life (iv. 13, 
xxii 28).^ The suspicion, likewise, in many ways asserted, 

1 Just 80 it ocean in the nnauthentlc condiision of the Qoepel of Mark (xvi 
19, 20), and similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 118, a). In the Acts of 
the Apostles, when the work of the exalted Christ is dealt with, the name 
i mvftHt which also is yery frequently used of God, as in citations (yii. 83, z. 33, 
xtIl 24, and frequently), is quite in its stead, but it never stands without the 
article. Elsewhere in the speeches of the Acts, and quite as in the narratives 
of the eyangelists, the name 'U^tSg is used preponderatingly (comp. § 118, ct, 
footnote 1), about forty times, proportionaMy therefore much more frequently 
than by Paul (| 76, o, footnote 1 ; 100, c, footnote 8) ; it is often connected 
with i u¥ftH (xvi 81, xix. 6, 18, 17, xx. 24, 85, xxi 18 ; comp. f 184, a, foot- 
note 1). It is almost only in solemn designations that 'ln^$»t "SLfi^U occurs 
(x. 48, xiy. 10, xtL 18), joined only with • »«fi«#, xi. 17, xxviiL 81, with 
i uifiH nf»^t zv. 2tf, zx. 21. The name i Xft^rit occurs also in the later part 
of the Acts only as an appellative, as § 41, a, footnote 1 (ix. 22, xrii. 8, xviii 
5, 28, xxyi. 28). Xftwwh 'lii#w stands quite alone, xxiv. 24. 

' If, even in Matt zziv. 86, the mXi i wit from Mark zuL 82 is awanting, 
which from teztnal criticism is quite unlikely, then is it, so fsr as the thing is 
concerned, compensated by the added ^mt. Luke seems to have reaUy first 
stumbled at this, and he brings the ezpression, Acts i 7, into a setting which 
denies to the disciples a knowledge of times and seasons. A narrative of Mark, 
which originally had not this in view, is understood by him as an evidence of 
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that the tradition of Jesus' miracles was painted in ever more 
glowing colours, that the deeds of power ascribed to Him had 
ever grown greater, is not verified, so far as we can follow 
from the sources this development, since the oldest form of 
the tradition known to us already records the most striking 
acts of power (§ 18, hy Even the later evangelists are far 
removed from attributing to Jesus divine omnipotence. They 
even refer the miracles, as does the oldest tradition, to the 
power of God (of the Spirit), which at such moments came 
down on Him (Luke v. 17), or to the divine miraculous help 
which was given Him (Matt. xv. 31 ; Luke ix. 43, xviL 15, 
18). Only the (exalted) Christ, appearing afber His resurrec- 
tion, claimed for Himself divine omnipotence and omnipresence 
(Matt. xxviiL 18, 20), and is worshipped (xxviii. 9, 17), 
which Schenkel, p. 365, overlooks. On the other hand, the 
peculiar tendency to regard what is plastically represented as 
a concrete event, becomes apparent. While the descent of the 
Spirit in the sight of the Baptist is compared in the oldest 
tradition to the gliding downward of a dove (comp. Matt 
iil 16), even in Mark the Spirit Himself appears as a dove 
(L 10), and no doubt apparently, as is added by way of 
explanation by Luke iii 22, in the concrete form of a dove ; 
but what with Mark is but a vision to Jesus, already appears 
in Luke quite as an objective detail (iii 21), in which no 
doubt it is to be noticed, that the oldest tradition undoubtedly 
presupposed such an event as lyiug at the basis of that vision 
(comp. § 18, a)} Even the transfiguration of Jesus was in 

Jesus* wonderful prescience (ziz. 82 ; comp. my Marcua^ p. S67), and In a 
similar way Matthew appears to have understood an enigmatic expression of 
Jesus (xviL 27). 

' Only in Mark v. 80 is the healing of the woman with the issue of blood 
referred to a magical miraculous power streaming from Jesus, of which the 
oldest form of the narratlYe knew nothing (§ 29, c), and the stilling of the storm 
on the lake, as also the raising of the maiden, results, according to Mark, from 
an express word of power on the port of Jesus (iv. 89, y. 41 ; comp. also Luke 
vii 14). If one belieyes that he may on critical grounds regard as not historical 
the rending of the yeil of the temple (Mark xy. 38 ; comp. § 136, a), the 
deliyerance of the presumptuous Peter fh)m the destruction threatening him in 
the storm (Matt. xiy. 28-31), the opening of the grayes occasioned by the death 
of Christ (Matt xxvii. 52, 58), and similar events in the Gospel nairatiye, then 
there lies in these not any tendency to exaggeration of the miracles in Jesus' 
life, but a transposition of ideal thoughts into real history in the tradition. 

* Even the oldest preaching knew of an anointing of the Messiah with the 
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the oldest tradition^ the original form of which is preserved 
for us 2 Pet i 16-18 (comp. § 127, b), certainly a vision of 
the apostle's ; but it is already regarded as brought about in 
Mark (ix. 2) as by an actual changing of the earthly body of 
Jesus into the heavenly light-substance, in which it is hoped 
the returning Messiah will be seen. 

(6) If, in the latest of our three evangelists, an earthly 
material is expressly attributed to the resurrection body of 
Christ (Luke xxiv. 39 : cdpica koI oaria . . . expv), and the 
Bisen One eats with His disciples (w. 42, 43), then the 
reality of Jesus' body after the resurrection is conceived of as 
one identical with His former body in a way which contradicts 
all the notices elsewhere. The necessary result of this was, 
that the period in which Christ yet appeared to His disciples 
was more sharply separated from that in which He was taken 
up to abide at God's right hand, and carried with Him no 
more this earthly corporeity.' Neither Peter (§ 39, (; 50, a) 
nor Paul (§ 78, a, footnote 2) makes any such distinction, and 
in the source made use of in Luke xxiv. 26 itself, the ex;alta- 
tion to dominion follows directly on the suffering of death ; 
and Matt xxviiL 17, 18, He who had been exalted to divine 
dominion appears to His apostles (comp. note a). Only, in 
the two later Gospels also is the miraculous conception of 
Jesus thought of. But although there has been found therein. 
Matt i 22, 23, a fulfilment of the prophecy Isa. viL 14, yet 
neither can it have been invented as a proof of this fulfilment, 
since no pre-Christian interpretation of that passage referred 
to the birth of Messiah by a virgin, nor is there any discussion 

Spirit (§ 38, 6), and it would hence be certainly a mistake to look, with Banr, 
p. 301, npon the miracle of the dove as an invention of tradition. Whether 
already in the oldest source the appearance of the devil and the angels in the 
history of the temptation was set forth as in bodily form, as in the first Gospel, 
is very unlikely, according to Luke. Only it is certain, that both narratives 
conceived of Jesus' fasting in the wilderness as absolute (Matt. iv. 2 ; Luke 
iv. 2), although it was without doubt relative, conditioned by the situation. 

^ Hence this took place, Acts L 3, after a definite number of days, and a 
concrete lifting up into heaven is connected with Jesus' final departure, which 
is, to be sure, covered by the mystery of the veiling cloud (ver. 9), while yet, 
Luke xxiv. 61, according to the accredited text. His last disappearance was not 
different from that at the other appearances of the Risen One (comp. xxiv. 81). 
On the other hand, even Mark xvi. 19, as the sitting down at the right hand of 
God shows, is a dogmatic statement and no historical narrative. 
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on this fulfilment, since the whole stress from the context is 
laid on this, how one bom of a virgin can yet be regarded as 
the legitimate heir of the royal house of David (§ 136, b). 
The representation of the evangelists hence certainly presup- 
poses this fact to be one already resting on tradition, and it is 
certainly false to believe this tradition to have arisen as an 
exaggeration of the idea of the anointing of Messiah by the 
Spirit of God.^ But in both evangelists there is brought into 
prominence only the Messianic character in general, but not 
any determination of the nature of Jesus' person as the conse- 
quence of this birth, which had been brought about by God 
in a special sense, not to speak then of its being then verified 
that this supernatural character would prove thereby the fact 
of this birth by a woman/ It thus only leinains further for 
Biblical theology, which has not to investigate the historicity 
of this tradition, to prove that, in the circle of ideas from 
which it emerged, there is no point of support to explain its 
origm from given ideas. 

(c) The more that, according to § 114, &, the chief interest 
of tliis time is centred in the question of Christ's second 
coming, the more must there have been stamped on the 
setting of the words about the Parousia^ what the signs of the 

' If the divinely prodaced conception of Mary is referred to the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. i. 20 ; Luke i 85), then is He only regarded, as in Christ's miracles, as 
the effective power of God (ivvm/ug u-^Urw\ which effected miracles ; but He is 
by no means represented, as Baur, p. 200, supposes, as the immanent, the 
innermost central-point of the principle^ which forms the personality of Jesos. 
To speak entirely of Gnosticizing speculations, which axe to find their expression 
even in Matt xvi. 16, Luke iz. 20 (Schenkel, p. 864 f.), is quite perverse. 

' To refer the origin of this idea to Gentile-Christian circles, which might 
have further admitted the comprehension of the name vUt ei'v, and might have 
understood it in the sense of the heathen myths about sons of the gods, is 
neither possible historically, nor would it explain the emeigence of it in the 
midst of Jewish-Christian tradition. If from this birth, produced by the Holy 
Ghost, is inferred, Luke i 85, not only the consecration of Him who was thus 
bom to €k>d («■• ytfwfuwv mytn), but also the name of honour, vUt Oi«v, then 
Luke appears, here at any rate, as iii 38, where the rw ei«? — and therefore also 
all the other preceding genitives— can depend only on Hie vSit of ver. 28, to 
refer this name, which elsewhere he understands quite in its Messianic sense, to 
the miraculous generatiou by God, and the thought is suggested, that he already 
implies a reference thereby to the Pauline U^mTtf 'Aidft (comp. S 79, a), perhaps 
he has so far thought of it as the consequence of the Pauline premises of § 78, b. 
But that this was a tradition given him, and that it bad its origin in Jewish- 
Christian circles, is unquestionable. 
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time suggested to the Chnich for the interpretatioii and the 
more exact determination of Jesus' prophecy. The Gospel 
of Mark, which elsewhere likes to point to the persecutions 
for which Jesus' disciples must be prepared (x. 30 ; comp. 
iv. 17), has enumerated them among the forerunners of the 
Parousia (xiii 9-13), and, in complete dependence on the 
Apocalypse (§ 130, c), has referred the imheard-of troubles 
which Jesus, according to the oldest tradition, saw coming 
upon the Jewish people (§ 33, b), to these trials of believers 
generally (w. 19, 20; comp. also § 30, d, footnote 1). The 
catastrophe in Judaea, which, according to the former, the 
Parousia is immediately to follow, stands now quite, as in the 
Apocalypse, at the beginning of the last great time of tribula- 
tion for the Church, which the Parousia ends (ver. 24). To 
be sure, the gospel is first to be proclaimed among all nations 
(ver. 10); but Som.i 8 shows how near, even before a decade, 
this goal might appear, according to the unheard-of results of 
the mission of PauL The first evangelist had already seen, in 
the flames of Jerusalem, the judgment on the enemies of 
Messiah (Matt xxii 7); among the dangers prophesied by 
Christ to tempt Christians to fall away, he must have coimted 
(xziv. 11, 12) Gentile-Christian antinomianism with its false 
prophecy (§ 136, c, footnote 6), and he could, xziv. 30, point 
to the token, prophesied Bev. i. 7, of the visible appearing of 
the Son of man. He hopes this second coming, for which he 
has already used the apostolic term irapovaia (xxiv. 3, 37, 39), 
to be so near, that the flight of the apostles from Palestine 
will not be ended before the Deliverer comes (x. 23). Luke, 
too, had already seen Jerusalem compassed by enemies, 
besieged and desolated (xix. 43, 44, xxL 20 ; comp. xxiii 28- 
31), but the second coming had not come directly thereupon; 
but there had followed the times of the rule of the Gentiles 
over Israel which the Apocalypse, xi. 2, had prophesied 
(xxi 22), and of which the signs of the times even now 
announced (ver. 28). He had already beheld persecutions of 
the Christians, which had come earlier than the woes pro- 
phesied for the last time, § 33, & (xxL 12: irpo Sk tovtcdv); 
but referring to the Apocalypse (§ 130, c), he could announce 
to believers preservation in the last troubles (vv. 18, 19). 
The first evangelist loves, as Luke does (xii 8, 9), to make 
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serve as helpers in the execution of the Messianic judgment 
(xia 39, 41, 49), as in the Apocalypse (§ 133, b)?^ The idea 
of guardian angels, which we there formed, appears. Acts xii. 
15, extended to individual persons, and in such a way that 
the guardian angel is thought to be like him whom he guards. 
According to Matt xviii 10, the guardian angels of children 
are taken from the throne-angels. Luke makes Satan, after 
he has been conquered by Jesus in the wilderness (iv. 13), 
enter into Judas, plainly in order to tempt Jesus by sufiTering, 
and to mislead him to betray (xxii. 3), as he misled Ananias 
to falsehood (Acts v. 3 ; comp. xiii. 10 : vik SuiBoKov). 
Because the dominion of Satan leads his servants to sins, 
which bring death with himself, deUverance from his power 
appears. Acts xxvi 18, as a fundamental fact of salvation 
(comp. § 104,6)." 



§ 139. The Patdinism of Luike. 

Although Luke wishes to be a follower of Paul, yet he has 
scarcely comprehended the significance of Paul's doctrine of 
justification in principle (a). To be sure, he likes to bring 

^ They similarly appear, Luke xii 8, 9, about Christ in His judicial functions, 
XT. 10, as participators in the joy of Qod oyer repentant sinners. The idea, 
moreoyer, is peculiar by which angels carry the pious dead to the bosom of 
Abraham (xyL 22). 

i« Even Mark referred the birds of heayen in the parable (Matt, xiii 4) by 
way of allegory to Satan, who sought to hinder the activity of Jesus in founding 
His kingdom (Mark iy. 15 ; comp. Matt, xiii 19 : • wnnfit) ; and the first evan- 
gelist has introduced the i%^fis into the parable of the tares (xiii 25, 28), in 
order that he may point to the devil as the author of the intermixture of evil in 
the kingdom .of God (xiii. 88, 39 : i limfi§kt = « irnnfit ; comp. § 104, b, foot- 
note 4). In the later form of the tradition an inclination is shown to trace even 
such diseases to Satanic origin as, according to the earlier conception, were not 
of a daemonic kind, as the epilepsy of the sick one, Mark ix. 17 (comp. Matt 
xvii 15), and the paralytic twisting, Luke xiii 11 (comp. yer. 18, and with it 
1 28, a), — nay, Luke iv. 89, the power of disease generaUy seems to be regarded 
as something daemonic The daemons that were driven out of the man jrent, 
according to Luke viii 81, into the abyss (comp. § 188, d, footnote 9). Baemonio 
possession, according to the analogy of the possession of the Spirit, is set forth 
as an 1x"* «>iv/k« Jctuif o^t^ (Mark iii 80 ; Luke viii 27 ; comp. Mark iv. 38 : 

tx*** ^ftvfim itu/tnity •»«/«^«»), Or as ii*eu U tntuftari ik»mjtafrm (Mark i 28, y. 2 ; 

comp. xii. 86). In the Acts of the Apostles, too, wiv^mitw knmifrm occur 
(v. 16, viii. 7 ; comp. xix. 12-16 : vnvfuivm rfvufs), -*in particular, a r*tv^«^«p 
(xvi 16, 18). 
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forward faith as the condition of salvation, yet faith seldom 
appears as the saving trust in the specific Pauline sense (b). 
His way, too, of dealing with grace and the future salvation 
often reminds of the Pauline, without in any way bringing 
the Pauline form of doctrine sharply and exclusively for- 
ward (c). So strongly does he emphasize the work of the 
Spirit, yet the Spiiit appears only as the principle of evan- 
gelical preaching and of Church government, of gifts of the 
Spirit and of prophecy, but not in the specifically Pauline 
sense as the principle of the new life (d). 

(a) That Luke is, and wishes to be regarded as, a follower 
of Paul he shows, independently of the fact that it comes out 
from the whole plan of the Acts of the Apostles (§ 137, c, d), 
in this way, that in his account of the Lord's Supper he com- 
bines the Pauline (1 Cor. xL) with that in the Gospel of 
Mark (Luke xxiL 19, 20). Truly Pauline is the preference, 
with which he selects parables which set forth God's love to 
sinners (chap, xv.), and the undeservedness of men (xviL 7—10), 
or narratives like the favour shown to the malefactor (xxiil 
39-43), and the preference of that listening with an anxious 
desire for salvation from a weariness of one's own service (x. 
38—42). But to this belongs also the way in which he brings 
forward the forgiveness of sins as the specific saving blessing 
(Acts xiii 38, xxii 16, xxvi. 18 ; comp. x. 43 ; Luke 177, 
iv. 19, vii. 47, 48, xxiv. 47). Notwithstanding, the rejected 
self-justification xvi 15 is not the self-righteousness against 
which Paul contended, but the getting the glory of righteousness 
before men by works apparently holy ; and if, too, the hearing 
of prayer for grace to the sinner is designated in the true 
Pauline way as justification (xviii 14), yet the author shows 
by his addition, taken from the parable xiv. 11, that he 
regards penitent self-abasement, in opposition to the self- 
exaltation arising from pride of virtue on. the part of the 
Pharisee (xviii. 9), as the ground of this justification, and not 
trust in the grace of God. . But in the single passage where 
Luke makes the apostle quite on purpose declare his doctrine 
of justification (Acts xiii 38), justification is, to be sure, put 
quite in the Pauline way as identical with the foigiveness of 
sins (ver. 39) obtained by Christ; but it is only thought of 
not at all in the Pauline way, as supplementary to the 

VOL. u. IT 
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forgiveness possible by the law, which, to be sure, appears 
according to the context as partly purification.^ 

(b) By an addition to the parallel passage in Mark, Lake 
viii 12, 13 Eets forth faith as the means of salvation, and he 
likewise adds, viL 50, xvii 19, to his narrative the words 
17 irurrm aov aiamK&f (re, words which originally had a dif- 
ferent tendency. Faith or believing, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
ordinarily appeturs simply as the mark of the Christian (comp. 
TTurreveiv: ii 44, iv. 4, 32, v. 14, xi 21, xv. 5, xvii 12, 34, 
jcviiL 27« xix. 2, 18, zx. 25 ; wurn^i vi 5, 7, xL 24, xiiL 8, 
xiv. 22, 27, xvi. 5 ; iriarS^: x. 45, xvi 1), but commonly in 
such close connection with the hearing of the word (xiiL 12, 
48, xiv. 1, xvii 12, xviii 8), that confident persuasion of the 
truth of that word is plainly meant ; in consequence, the word 
preached is taken as the word of God (xi 1, xvii 11 ; 
comp. Luke viii 13 ; Acts viii 14, and therewith § 40, c).' 
.The contents of this word is the glad message of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and of the salvation given in Him. If faith 
then refers to these contents, then it is a conviction of the 
Messiahship of Jesus (xvii 31 ; comp. Luke xviii. 8, xxii 32, 
xxiv. 25), with which then, to be sure, the point of the trust 

1 It IB in connection witii this^ that Lake, doviating from Trnd (§ 66, 5), feels 
no Bcraple in taking each passages finom his Jewish-Christian sonroes, when 
even pre-Christian piety is designated as htuuwvni (Luke L 6, iL 25 ; Acts z. 
22, 85) ; nay, he designates even Joseph of Arimathea as an Mf lymiit mu 
Vi%mH (Luke zziii 50). On the other hand, those passages where mention is 
made in the apostoUo sonroes of the vf^nrm ««) Vt»um of the Old Testament 
he has partly changed (x. 24, zl 47, 50, 51) and partly omitted (oomp. Matt 
z. 41). Yet comp. the frequent allusion to the Epistles of Paul, Luke zxi 
84 ; comp. 1 Thess. t. 8 f., xviii. 1 ; comp. 2 Thess. L 11, zz. 88 ; comp. 
Bom. ziy. 7, 8, z. 8 ; comp. 1 Cor. z. 27, ziL 85 ; comp. Eph. vL 14, zzL 86 ; 
oomp. Eph. yi. 18, z. 7 ; comp. 1 Tim. v. 18 ; Acts zz. 82 ; comp. Eph. i. 18. 

* As, zziv. 14, zzvi 27, it is faith on the word of Scripture and on the 
prophets that is spoken of, so, Luke i. 20, 45, it is faith in God's messsge^ and. 
Acts iz. 26, ziii 41, conviction of the truth of a fact is called ws^nvuw. If a 
heathen belieYe in God (zvL 84, wtirirrwin rf Btf), then he begins to be 
persuaded of his ezistence. The word which the apostles proclaim is called 
here, as by Paul (§ 89, a), the word simply (i xiyn : tL 4, yiiL 4, z. 44, zi 19, 
ziy. 25, zvi. 6, zyiL 11, zviiL 5, ziz. 20 ; comp. Luke i. 2), or the word of 
God (i x«Qw Tiv ei*;, iy. 81, yi. 2, 7, viii. 14, zi 1, zii 24, ziii 5, 7, 46, 
zvii 18, zyiii 11, or cm* »pfiw : yiii 25, ziii 44, 48, 49, zy. 85, 86, zvi 82, 
ziz. 10 ; comp. n ^m^n rtS Myfiw, ziii 12), like the word which Jesus has 
preached (Luke y. 1, yiii 11, 21, zi 28), and the word of the Old Testament 
revelation of God (Acts vii 88, U^m ; oomp. Bom. iii 2). 
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is easily directed to the salvation brought by it* But not 
once, Acts xiii. 39, is the faif^ which conditions justification 
put in express relation to the person or the work of Christ 
The inraKoveiv t§ mcrei, is quite Pauline (vi. 7 ; comp. 
§ 82, (2), and so also is the calling on the name of Christ 
(ix. 14, 21, 22, 16; comp. § 76, 6). On the other hand, 
once at least is the way of God (xviii. 25, 26), or the way 
simply (ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22) which Chris- 
tianity teaches, designated as walking in the fear of the Lord 
(ix. 31), by which it is put as identical with pre-Christian 
piety (x. 2, xxii. 35, xiii 16, 26 ; comp. Luke i. 50, xviii. 
2, 4, xxiiL 40), as it frequently is in the early apostolic 
writinga 

(c) When the grace of God constitutes the substance of 
the message of salvation (xiv. 3, xx. 24, 32), it is plainly 
thought of quite in the Pauline way (§ 75, c) as the principle 
of salvation ; and likewise, when the exhortation is given to 
continue in the grace of God (xiii. 43), inasmuch as grace 
conditions eveiy result of the preaching of salvation (xi 23, 
xiv. 26, XV. 40, xviii 27).* Yet it may be the Lord Him- 

* Apostolic preftduDg is here, too, according to its contents, called the glail 
message (limyytXtn : Acts zr. 7, zz. 24 ; ilmyyixtlitvUt : viii. 4, 25, 40, z. 86, 
ziy. 7, 21, ZY. 86, zri. 10 ; comp. Lake lit 18, iz. 6, jo. 1), and that abont 
the kingdom of Qod (Acts viii 12 ; comp. ziz. 8, zz. 25, zzviii 28, 81), as 
Christ has proclaimed it (Luke iv. 48, Tiii 1 ; Acts i. 8). But its special 
kernel consists in this, that Jesus as the Messiah has founded the kingdom of 
Ood ; it is therefore a glad message about Jesus (viii 85, zL 20, ztIL 18 ; 
comp. ziz. 18), and that about His Messiahship (▼. 42, viii 5, iz. 20, z. 42 ; 
comp. TiiL 12, zvii. 18, zviii 28, zziii 11, zznii 28, 81). As this is the 
foundation of aU evangelical preaching, so may it also be regarded as a teaching 
{}iUw»%n : iv. 18, v. 28) or a speaking (x«Xu» : iv. 17, v. 20 ; comp. ziv. 8 : 
waffn^tm^tfimi) on the ground {liri or It: iz. 27, 28) of His name, who designates 
Him as the Messiah. Sometimes along with the person of J[esu8 His resurrec- 
tion is mentioned (zvii 18), or instead of it the promise fulfilled in Him 
(zlii. 82 ; comp. zzvi 6), as the contents of the glad message, ziy. 15, even the 
demand to repent (comp. zz. 21, zzvi 20 ; Luke zziv. 47). But the reference 
of faith to Christ is ezpressed sometimes by the dative (zviii 8 ; comp. zvi. 15), 
sometimes by ut with the accusative (z. 48, ziv. 28, ziz. 4, zz. 21, zziv. 24 ; 
comp. Matt zviiL 6), and faith appears in this conception, zzvL 18, as the 
condition of salvation. Only in union with il$ with the accusative (iz. 42, 
zL 17, zvL 81, zzii. 19 ; comp. Matt zzvii. 42) does the element of confident 
trust appear to come into prominence, although, zzvii. 25, irtwrwut rf Btf 
stands for confidence in God, and, ziv. 9, wUng for confidence in the salvation 
to be realized. 

* But grace appears as the principle of the gifts of grace, such as wisdom. 
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self, too, who stands helpfully by the preachers of the gospel 
(xL 21, xiv. 27, xviii 10), and so adds to the Church* those 
(iL 27) who, according to His predestination, are saved (§ 88), 
because they have been ordained to everlasting life (xiii. 48), 
in that He opens their hearts (xvi. 14). But as is the 
beginning, so also ia the fruitful development of the Christian 
life in the individual, as in the Church {oUoSofjkeiadai,: ix. 31, 
XX. 32 ; comp. § 92, b), dependent on the working of Gods 
grace, and hence needs prayer to Him.^ The sum of all 
salvation is here, too, the Messianic deliverance, which is 
indeed designated. Matt. i. 21, as a deliverance of the people 
from their sins (Acts xiii 26 : 6 Xoyo^ Trj^s frtaTiipia^ \ xvi 17: 
0^ cmnjpta^; comp. Luke i 69, 71, 77, xix. 9 ; Acts xvi 
30, 31 : oi <ra>^6fievoi^ ; comp. Luke xiii 23, viu. 12, vii, 50, 
xvii 19, xix. 10; Acts xxviii. 28: ri aan^piov rod Oeov \ 
comp. Luke ii 30, iii 6), and the mediator of it is Christ 
(Acts xiii 23 ; comp. Luke ii 11). It is quite Pauline if in 
the setting of the statements, Luke vi. 35, xx. 36, the sons of 
God are thought of as perfected only in the future world 
(comp. § 97, c, and even Matt. v. 9), as then also, Acts xx. 32 
(comp. xxvi 18), is the KKrjpovof^ promised, or if participa- 

miracnloiis power (vi. 8, viL 10), and the word x^^t** ^o^ >^ot oocnr at aU in 
tlie Acts of the Apostles. This usage reminds one of the prevailing usage in 
Peter (§ 46, 6, footnote 8) ; so the Old Testament t&fi^»u9 x^H* occurs in Luke 
(▼ii 46 ; comp. Luke L 80), and in connection therewith x^f u used for the 
good pleasure which one finds with Ood or men (Luke ii 40, 52, iv. 22.; comp. 
Luke vi 82-84) ; Acts zziy. 27, zxv. 8, 9, it designates a human favour. 

' The word \»»Xnwm occurs here and v. 11, viii 1, 8, and oftener, of single 
churches, but only in iz. 81 the more comprehensive sense, in which Christ by His 
own blood has acquired the Church to be His own possession (xz. 28 : ii IumXmwm 
rw Mtffiw). Her members are those who have turned to God (irirr^^ui {«■) «••• 
eUv : ziv. 16, zv. 19, zziv. 18, 20, or liri riw xvfin in the same sense, iz. 85, 
zi 21), or are added to the Lord (ie. Christ, v. 14, zi 24 ; comp. zi 23). 
They are called sometimes, as in the Gospels, fuJnrmi (vi. 1, 2, about thirty 
times), acU, vw m»fi$» (iz. 1) ; sometimes, as in the apostoHc Epistles, Htxpa* 
(i 16, vi 8, about thirty-four times) ; seldomer m Siytu (iz. 82, 41, zzvi 10 ; 
comp. iz. 18 : •/ mym T§» XfiertS ; zz. 82, zzvi 18 : iysar/uut). 

* As Luke often makes it prominent that Christ prayed (Luke iii 21, v. 16, 
vi 12, iz. 18, 28, 29, zi 1), and records abundantly His ezhortations to prayer 
(comp. especially zi. 5-^, zviii 1 ff., zzi. 86), so he pnuses also the zeal for 
prayer in the apostles and in the Church (i 14, 24, ii 42, iv. 81, vi 4, 6, 
viii 15, z. 9, zi 5, zii 5, 12, zvi 26, zz. 86, zzi 5, zzii. 17 ; comp. z. 2, 4, 
80, 81), and sometimes also the fasts connected therewith (ziii 2, 8, ziv. 28 ; 
oomp. z. 80). 
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tion in the resurrection (Luke xiv. 14) or in the future world 
(xx. 35)^ and fellowship with the exalted Christ (xxL 36), are 
confined to the believers or the righteous (comp. § 99^ 1)7 

{d) The importance, which in the writings of Luke is laid 
on the activity of the Spirit, seems to be quite Pauline.^ It 
is more strongly stated even of Jesus than in the oldest 
tradition (§ 18), that He acted and spoke in the power of 
the Spirit (Luke iv. 14, 18; Acts L 2), as is also the 
fulness of the Spirit given to His forerunner (Luke i. 15, 17) 
and to those who prophesied of Him (i 41, 67, ii 25, 27) 
specially emphasized. In Jesus' speech, the promise xL 13 
is referred specially to prayer for the Holy Spirit, and the 
word about blaspheming the Spirit is referred to the Spirit 
speaking in the apostles (xii. 10—12). But, above all, it is 
repeatedly recorded how the Bisen One had assured the 
disciples of the Spirit promised by His Father (Luke xxiv. 49), 
as the power from on high with which they should be clothed 
(Acts i 4, 5, 8, xi 16).* The promise was fulfilled at Pente^ 

^ With this is connected the change on the saying, Luke ziL 5 (oomp. Matt 
z. 28, and therewith § 84, d, footnote 8), by which the idea is expressly 
excluded that the godless will be thrown body and wul into helL All the 
more striking is it if, Acts xxir. 15, a resurrection of the just and of the 
unjust is spoken o^ — a statement whidh can be taken only in the sense of the 
Apocalypse (§ 182, 5), Quite Pauline is the idea of a direct fellowship with 
Christ, to whom believers come at death (Luke xxiii. 48 ; Acts yiL 59 ; comp, 
§ 96, cQ. But the wnSfut in the latter passage is as little as in xvii 16, xix. 21, 
the higher Christian spiritual life in the sense of § 86, h ; and since Luke does 
not at all know the Pauline idea of the wmfi^ and indicates but the early Chris- 
tian psychological ideas, then only the human spiritual life is to be thought 4>f 
even in xriiL 25, xx. 22, although there it is evidently guided by the Holy 
Spirit 

8 This is made prominent even In the first Gospel, if the command to baptize 
(Matt xxriii 19), which the exalted Christ gave to His disciples when He 
appeared to them, means that they are to baptize in the name of tiie Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost Moreover, it can scarcely be thereby 
originally intended to give a wider baptismal formula in contradistinction to 
that of tiie first apostles (§ 41, a, footnote 1). Bather along with the reference 
to Him who is confessed as the Son of the Father, t.e. as the Messiah, the 
reference to the Spirit is only made prominent, as participation in the Spirit is 
promised in baptism. 

* It is dear from Luke xxiv. 49, Acts i. 8, that the Spirit, just as by Paul 
(§ 84, a, footnote 4), Ib thought of as a divine power (comp. Luke iv. 14), as 
elsewhere also this power seems to be connected with the Spirit (Luke i. 17 ; 
Acts X. 88), or to be but another term for it (Luke L 35, ▼. 17 ; Acts iv. 83, 
vL8). 
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cost in the first place, where, as the principle of the gifts of 
grace, He wrought that speaking with other tongues, which is 
described by Luke as miraculous speech (iL 4-11), as later 
the speaking with tongues and prophesying for the first con- 
verted Grentiles (z. 44-46) and for the converted disciples of 
John (xiz. 6). As now the Holy Spirit speaks in Old 
Testament prophecy (i 16, iv. 25, xxviiL 25), so also does 
He in New Testament preaching (viL 51), which is indeed a 
word of Grod, according to note b, as was the former. In 
conformity with Christ's promise (Luke zii. 12), the apostles 
were filled with the Holy Spirit for their defence before the 
Sanhedrim (Acts iv. 8); but so, too, were all believers equipped 
by repeated outpourings of the Spirit for bold preaching in 
the presence of threatening persecution (iv. 31 ; comp. ix. 31, 
ziii. 52). The Spirit strengthens fiedth in them (vL 5, xL 24), 
and communicates the wisdom to them (vL 3, 1 0), which they 
require for preaching. He also gives to them the manifold 
special indications as to what they have to do for the dis- 
charge of their missionary calling (viiL 29, 39, x. 19, xi 12, 
xiii 2, 4, xvi. 6, 7), or for the advance of the life of the 
Church (xx. 28 ; comp. xv. 28, v. 3, 9). But here, too, he 
appears (comp. § 135, d) as the organ of prophecy in the 
narrower sense (xL 28, xiii 9, xx. 23, xxi 4, 11 ; comp. 
vii 55) ; but never, on the other hand, in the specific Pauline 
sense as the principle of the new spiritual life. Here, there- 
fore, it is also dear that Luke, in spite of all allusions to 
Faulinism, has not reproduced the specific peculiarity of the 
Pauline method of doctrine.*^ 

^* If from this we see how difficult it was even for the immediate disciples of 
the apostle to comprehend the peculiarity of his doctrine in its essential points, 
for the same thing the Epistle of the Romish Clement furnishes a second highly 
instractlTe example, then this is of great importance for the criticism of the 
Pastoral Bpistles, in which the fundamental type of Paul's method of doctrine 
is x^reseryed so thoroughly pure and fuU (comp. 1 108). 



PAET FIFTH. 



THE JOHANXEAN THEOLOGY. 



INTEODUCTIOK 

§ 140. Ths Sources of Uie Johmnean Theology. 

The sources of the Johannean theology are the Fourth 
Gospel and the three Epistles of John {a). The Biblical-* 
theological realization of the Gospel is by no means conditioned 
by the denial of its historical trustworthiness (&). A sharp 
distinction between the substance of Jesus' speeches proceed- 
ing from a true remembrance, and their Johannean conception 
and setting, is neither possible nor necessary (c). Yet Biblical 
theology has in many ways to separate in detail between what 
John expressly gives as the doctrines of the Master, and what 
has been drawn therefrom by individual independent doctrinal 
conception {d). 

(a) From the sources of the Johannean theology, as it is to 
be presented in this section, the Apocalypse is entirely ex- 
cluded.^ There remain for us, therefore, only the Gospel and 

^ Its anthor was distinet from him from whom the Qospel and the Epistles 
came ; his doctrinal views and method were in many ways different. Thns £bu: 
will criticism ever be in the right, even should it tarn out that it is the same 
Apostle John who, in the at least two deoennioma which he had suryived the 
fall of Jerusalem, epochs fall of importance in the development of the Church, 
by the inclusion of Greek Gentile Christians, had in many ways become so dif- 
ferent. Even for the decision of this critical question, Biblical theology, while 
it points steadily in its representation to what is related in the older doctrinal 
idess, but sets forth at the same time the doctrinal peculiarities of the Gospel 
and of the Epistles in these complete particulars, will be able to be fruitful, 
inasmuch as it will be clear from it whether the points of contact for the 

doctrinal development here presented are to be found in the Apocalypse or not. 

ail 
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the EpisUes, the time of whose composition cannot be fixed 
with complete certainty, both of which, however, become more 
intelligible the farther they are pushed back towards the end 
of the first century. In this fixing of the time, which is 
vouched for by external testimony for the Gospel, as also 
by undeniable traces of personal knowledge in it, Biblical 
theology has more interest than in the question, whether the 
Gospel came direct from the apostle, or, by which many pro- 
blems connected with it seem to be more easily solved, only 
arose from communications by him. But since the testimony 
of the Gospel itself, which at this time^ and in its preponderat- 
ingly indirect way, can be no literary invention, excludes the 
latter supposition, we believe the direct apostolicity of it must 
be firmly maintained. That the Gospel and the Epistles pro- 
ceed from the same hand must be regarded as made out It 
has no doubt been attempted to ascribe the second and third 
Epistles to a different author from the first (comp. Ebrard in 
Olshausen's hibl. Comment, vi. 4, Eonigsberg 1859; and^ on 
the other hand, Weiss' Uieol. LiteraturUait, 1880, Nr. 18); 
but the grounds needful to make this valid can as little hinder 
us from classing them with the first, as the little which the 
second in particular contains of doctrinal matter agrees 
thoroughly, confessedly^ with that of the first both in sub- 
stance and expression. The Gospel even and the first Epistle 
were no doubt assigned by the Tubingen school to different 
authors. But, from the striking agreement of both writings 
in doctrinal terms and contents, the one must have inten- 
tionally copied the other, and the dispute on this point carried 
on between Baur (theol. Jahrb. 1848, 3) and Hilgenfeld (das 
Evangdium u. die Brief e JoJuinnis, Halle 1849), as to which 
was the original, shows sufficiently that neither of them in 
any very evident way bears the marks of an imitation (comp. 
Grimm, Stud. u. Kint. 1847, 1 ; 1849, 2). 

(b) The Biblical theological realization of the Fourth Gospel 
appears only in the first place then unquestionable, if with the 
Tubingen school it is ascribed to a Gentile Christian of the 
second centuiy, who has given in it no real histoiy, but a literary 
redaction of the synoptical tradition, freely moulded according 
to his doctrinal point of view, mixed with quite independent 
invention, and in the speeches of Christ essentially only the 
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development of his own theology (comp. Baur, hritiscJie Unter- 
suchuTU/en iiber die kanonisehen Evangelien, Tubingen 1847). 
If, on the other hand, the author is held to be the Apostle 
John, and the contents of the Gospel to be an essentially 
trustworthy historical representation, then its value as an 
origiiial writing for Johannean theology seems to be very 
narrowly limited, while only the Prologue of the Gospel and 
individual incidental expressions, in which the author comes 
forward in a self-reflecting way, can be held as valid expres- 
sions of that theology. But, according to the analogy of 
§ 114, <;, the doctrinal point of view becoming specially 
prominent in John, remains in any case of standard signifi- 
cance for the doctrinal views of the author, from which point 
of view the materials dealt with by him are selected, grouped, 
and presented. But even the speeches of Christ in the 
Gospel may, even if they are conceived to be verbally 
authentic, not be excluded from being sources for the 
Johannean theology, since an imperfect representation of it 
must remain, unSs we go back to the li4g words of the 
Lord in the recollection of the apostle, from which their 
education had resulted, to assure the full understanding of 
which^ and to develop their depths, must always have been 
for the disciples the most important task. 

(c) If the evangelist passes directly at times from com-^ 
municating the words of Jesus to explanations of his own 
(iii 19—21), or joins utterances of Jesus independently with 
a whole, which has for him the value of his own reflections, 
it is dear from this, that he was conscious to himself that he 

« 

had reproduced the speeches of Jesus not in verbal accuracy, 
but by a free reproduction conformable to the laws of memory, 
which must, moreover, at any rate be assumed, considering 
the length of time after which he wrote all down. That this 
now really took place, is confirmed by the undeniable 
uniformity between the doctrinal terms and the development 
of thought in the Epistles, and the speeches and dialogues in 
the Gospel' But we therewith lose any certain rule for a 

' The common expedient, that the beloved duciple had most completely 
appropriated the manner of the Master's thoughts and doctrines^ is wrecked on 
the undeniable fact of the difference, which appears so sharply both in form and 
contents, which Christ's speeches show in the synoptical Gospels, resting aa 
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complete separation between what was to the evangelist a 
given portion of his remembrance of the speeches of Jesus, 
and what was his own spiritual property. The evangelist 
was conscious to himself, that much of what Jesus had said 
first gradually emerged in the remembrance of the disciples in 
consequence of the working of the Spirit (xiv. 26 ; comp. 
iL 22), and thus many historical remembrances could only come 
late to be effectual for the development of apostolic doctrine. 
But he also admits that the Spirit, who carried forward the 
work of Jesus (xiv. 26, xvi. 13), had taught them much, 
which Jesus, from paedogogic reasons, could not yet communi- 
cate to them, which yet was taken from those treasures which 
Jesus already possessed (vv. 14, 15). In point of doctrinal sig- 
nificance there was therefore for the evangelist no distinction 
between what Jesus had taught directly, and what we now 
regard as His spiritual possession, because the Spirit only 
taught him it. Much which had come directly from Jesus' 
mouth, and which the Spirit had helped him to reach by a 
deeper understanding and richer development of the truth 
contained in his words, must have become mixed up in his 
remembranca But only in the form in which he wrote down 
Christ's speeches in his Grospel did he hold them in his 
memory; hence only in that conception and representation 
could they form the foundation for his view of doctrine at the 
time.* 

(d) In spite of the apparent freedom with which the 
speeches of Christ in our Gospel are reproduced in the spirit 
and in the speech of the evangelist, there are yet those 

these equally do on apostolic tradition, as also on this, that that accordance 
extends even to the speeches of the Baptisti and even, incidentally, to those of 
the disciples. 

* Historical critidsm may ask, How much in those words can yet be proved 
as a real historical kernel f Biblical theology must abide by this, that aU which 
Jesos had spoken, according to the remembrance of the evangelist, in the setting 
in which he has preserved it, was authoritative for him, and must therefore be 
regarded as a portion of his theology. What is true of Christ's speeches ia true 
in a certain sense of the narrative portions of the GospeL What John gives of 
reminiscences from the life of Jesns is, since he selects his materials, evidently 
■coording to doctrinal points of view, naturally all of it, and quite in the form 
in which he presents it, authoritative for his idea of Christ. The question, 
how far this leminiscence is one unconditionally authentic, belongs to historical 
criticism, and has no interest for Bible theology. 
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elements in them, wMch have not become more widely 
operative in the special development of the Johannean 
theology, bnt which stand apart, and, on that very account, 
testify to the firm kernel of historical reminiscences which 
is contained in them. Just so is it shown, on the other 
hand, that ideas and doctrines, which are throughout familiar 
to the evangelist, are found in the speeches of Christ not at 
all or quite isolated, and these bear, on that account, in the 
strongest way the individual Johannean mark. But both con- 
siderations show that the evangelist, as a matter of fact, though 
not perhaps with a clear consciousness, yet distinguished in 
details between the first principles given in the words of 
Jesus in his memory, and his own views of doctrine, which 
had been built thereon. This is especially the case in the 
doctrine of Jesus' person, in so far as it forms the central- 
point of the whole Johannean theology, and, at the same time, 
the principal theme of the speeches of Christ in the Grospel, so 
that we can yet here mostly distinguish between the funda- 
mental principles given in these speeches and the specifically 
Johannean further development But we shall have to prove 
elsewhere, on the one hand, that individual doctrinal elements 
recorded by him from memory have not been perfectly assimi- 
lated even by himself, or not independently realized ; and, on 
the other, that individual doctrinal developments of his find 
no point of attachment in his reminiscences of the speeches of 
Christ So far, accordingly, as the form of the doctrines of 
Jesus rises on the background of the Johannean theology, it 
seems, from its shape in the oldest tradition, from which our 
view springs, to be here the final result of Biblical theology in 
the deepest conception and the highest glory, which they found 
in the spirit of the disciple whom Jesus had loved. 

§ 141. ITie Character of the Johanjuan Theology. 

As John, according to the course of his development, could 
not conceive of Christianity in opposition to Old Testament 
Judaism, and yet had seen it in its complete emancipation 
from its Jewish-Christian sources, so Jewish-Christian doc- 
trinal elements, quite irreconciled, had become mingled in his 
doctrinal method with what was to him the most special 
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expression of the simply new in Christianity (a), ^he funda^ 
mental principles of his theology form a view of the person 
of Christ and of its saving significance most quickening, in 
which the apostle has by contemplation sunk ever deeper (&). 
His idealism lets this Son of Thunder see h priori throughout 
the deepest essence in the outward form, the immutable 
law in the changeful actuality, the final consummation in 
the germinal beginning (c). The aim after a single central- 
point of all spiritual life gives a mystical character to his 
method of doctrine, and makes him the apostle of love, in 
which all knowledge becomes life (d). 

(a) The Apostle John had passed through the school of the 
Baptist, and of his own accord he turned to Jesus, whose 
disciple he became (i. 35-40). More even than to the other 
apostles had the transition from the old to the new been 
brought about slowly to him, which prevented violent crises, 
and a break with his religious past. Only he, who holds 
Christ's speeches in the Gospel to be free developments of 
Johannean theology, can in its polemic, a polemic which was 
conditioned by the historical situation, and was directed, 
therefore, against unbelieving and hostile Judaism, find an 
antithesis of the author against Judaism in itself (comp. 
Kostlin, pp. 40| 41). To be sure, the Johannean writings 
belong, according to § 140, a, to a time when the Church, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, had already become strange to her own 
Jewish-Christian past, and the author, who for a decennium 
had wrought in a Qentile-Christian district, and had already 
become separated from religious and national fellowship with 
his fellow-countrymen, looked upon the Jewish people, which 
had for long put themselves in whole and in part into hostile 
opposition to Christianity, as though this people had never 
been his fellows. The new, which he found in Christianity, 
had he in the richest and profoundest way expressed in a 
general human way, for which he himself scarcely needed any 
more to lean on the Old Testament But nowhere, on that 
account, is there shown any breach with Old Testament funda- 
mental views and traditions, as Frommann has thought he has 
perhaps found in him. His doctrinal views are even by that 
means characterized c^ priori as early apostolic ; that the law 
and prophecy of the Old Testament appear to him as the 
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positive preparatdon atid transition to Christianity; nay, 
that the pre-Christian revelation of God in its method and 
working is often quite strikingly paralleled by the perfect 
revelation of God in Christ Hence Old Testament ideas, 
and early apostolic ideas grounded thereupon, emerge in 
almost all the doctrinal parts, and often cross the independently- 
formed new circle of ideaa No doabt, nothing ought to be 
said of any atoning element in John's view of doctrine, as 
ITeander, p. 913, and Messner, p. 322, do. The author is 
not conscious of any antagonism between this circle of Old 
Testament ideas, and that specially formed by himself! In the 
naivest way he unites them, perhaps, without requiring any 
means of openly proclaimed reconciliation. Just because Old 
Testament Judaism and Christianity are not contrasts to him, 
but the former is but the divinely- appointed preparatory step 
to the latter, the ideas springing from the latter never appear 
to him to be in contradiction to its peculiar circle of ideas. 

(b) As one of the disciples, who had been constantly in 
Jesus' fellowship from His very first appearance, as one of the 
three confidential disciples (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiii 3, xiv. 33), 
as he whom Jesus had counted worthy of a special love 
(John xiii 23, xx. 2 ; comp. xxi 20), John must have felt 
himself arrested by the person of Jesus, even more directly 
and more powerfully than the other disciples, and must have 
been determined by it in his entire spiritual life. How this 
came about, depended on his spiritual individuality. As we 
come to know this individuality from the Acts of the Apostles, 
John, who throughout yielded to Peter, although evidently 
bound to him by the closest ties (Acts iii 1, 3, 11, viii 14), 
was no energetically pushing nature, laying itself out for 
practical action. As he appears in his Epistles, he was intui- 
tional, contemplative. Neither is the aid of reflective thinking 
any necessity to him, not even where various lines of thought 
cross before him (note a), by which the means are so easily 
offered him ; nor does he show any inclination for speculation 
proper, though that has often been sought in him. His whole 
spiritual work is a contemplative sinking of himself in a small 
circle of great truths, which unveil ever new sides to him, 
disclose ever new depths in them, present the same object in 
ever new lights. If we think of this contemplative nature 
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brought face to face with Jesus, then it could not be any one 
thing Jesus taught or brought or promised, but only His 
person itself, which seized his spiritual life, and concentrated 
on itself his undivided regard. To sink himself ever deeper 
into its whole height and significance ; to seek and find in it 
on all sides the highest salvation ; to become ever more sure 
and more joyful in the ever more complete surrender to this 
possession, must have been the goal of all his spiritual 
struggles and life. Thus the whole view of Jesus' person, so 
full of life, and the saving significance of it, grew on him, 
which, as it had been found not in the way of reflective 
thought or d priori speculation, but only by living intuition 
and contemplation, became the animating and blissful centre 
of his whole spiritual life. This complete view of the person 
of Christ and of its saving significance forms, therefore, the 
starting-point of his whole doctrinal views. Therein rests 
what may be called the Gnostic character of John's theology. 
This Gnosis has nothing in common with the speculative 
impulse, or with the dialectic skill of Paul (§ 5 8, a). It is a 
knowing immediately, a living looking on the highest revela* 
tion of God, given in and with the person of Christ, an ever 
new sinking of himself in fathomless depths of that revelation 
which had been manifested in Christ. 

(e) A fruit of this contemplation, as it corresponded to the 
spiritual individuality of the apostle, we find in the great 
comprehensive first principles which are peculiar to the 
Johannean theology. They are not abstract ideas got from 
reflection, but forms of intuitive perception, in which the 
highest things, about which his spiritual life was occupied, ever 
afresh presented themselves to his regard. In these, the 
simple innermost being of things was presented to him ; the 
external appearances, on the other hand, with their changeful 
manifoldness, as the accidental and the unessential, lost their 
significance. And therefore he sees throughout the compre- 
hensive contrasts of God and the devil, light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, love and hatred, which trace all pheno- 
mena back to their deepest reason, their ultimate principle. 
And therefore he announces so generally, what is the norm in 
the deepest nature of things, untroubled by the thought how 
many exceptions and deviations may occur in empirical 
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experienca On this account, one side of a thing, by 
which his attention was arrested, is brought by him pro- 
minently forward with an exclusiveness, so that the accidental 
setting forth of the other side is made thereby to appear as 
the sharpest self-contradiction. On that account, he finally 
takes no apparent notice of the difierent stages of develop- 
ment, because in each case he looks on the essence of the 
thing which is readized in it in certain mass and degree. 
Truth is truth, whether it be the imperfect Old Testament 
truth or the eternal perfect New Testament truth. Faith is 
faith ; knowledge is knowledge, from its germinal beginnings 
to its fullest completeness. life is eternal life even in this 
world. This may be called the idealism of John's view of 
doctrine, because in the concrete reality he sees, in general, 
only the idea which is realized therein, and which struggles 
thereby after the comprehension of the highest. This idealism 
is the glorified form of the fiery spirit, which Jesus charac- 
terized in the sons of Zebedee by the name Sons of Thunder 
(Mark iii 17), of the impatience which would not acknow- 
ledge any other fellowship with Jesus, than the complete 
self-surrender of the disciples (ix. 38), of that high striving 
ambition by which the highest was purchased not too dearly 
by what is most difficult (x. 37-39). It is at this point 
shown that the beloved disciple of the Gospel is at last but 
the more completely developed form of the author of the 
Apocalypse, who had described the world-historical victory of 
Christianity as the great drama of the last struggle of God 
with Satan (§133, d). 

(d) The perception of intuition and contemplation, as we 
have described them note h, is very suggestive ; it comprehends 
and determines the whole man, because the object thereby is 
not in general apprehended in the divided territory of intellec- 
tual life, but in the centre of the spiritual lifa On this 
standpoint there can be no contrast between the theoretical 
and the practical, between knowing and doing, between faith 
and life. John does not know of this contrast, and he will 
not acknowledge it ; to him, even the revelation of the law 
has never stirred any discord between knowing and willing ; 
for him there is but a knowledge of the full revelation of Grod 
in Christ, which brings about as its result the doing of what 
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is good. WLat the spiritual life has not comprehended in its 
simple central-point, it has not known ; intuitive knowledge 
is such a laying hold of the object, as includes a being laid 
hold by it in the innermost being. The knowledge of God 
and Christ is a being in God and Christ, and a being of God 
and Christ in us. That is the Johannean mysticism, which 
does not consist in a soaring in indefinite and confused views 
and feelings, but in an effort to get at the one central-point 
of the spiritual Ufe, in which everything which is to have 
real value is traced back to the deepest foundation of the 
being to the personal life itself, which, moreover, finds as the 
religious element its deepest satisfaction in the direct relation 
of person to person. This mysticism is begotten of the 
innermost need of the emotional life, is comprehended in 
feeling and self-surrender, in finding in love the foundation 
and the object and the goal of all living and life-giving 
knowledge. Thus John, with all in whom love to God has 
been quickened, has found in Christ the full revelation of the 
love of God. In this sense he may be called the apostle of 
love. Only by that, on the other hand, there must not be 
understood a weak feeling, a sentimental impulse, but the 
energy of such a surrender of the whole person as knows of 
no third thing between love and -hate, and which on that 
account is but the glorified form of a fiery spirit from another 
side, who once wished to have fire rained from heaven on 
one who refused his love to the Lord (Luke ix. 54), and who 
solemnizes the righteous judgment of God over the anti- 
christian world 

§ 142. Previous Works on John. 

The representations of the Johannean doctrinal system in 
the earlier works of Biblical theology, partly in consequence 
of false presuppositions as to the sources of that system, have 
turned out mostly to be somewhat poor (a). The independent 
representations of Frommann, Kostlin, and Hilgenfeld have 
dealt with it too much in the sense of a dogmatic or philo- 
sophical system (h). Hitherto Beuss, Baur, and Scholten have 
justified its peculiarity, although they have in principle 
mistaken essential sides of it (c). Only on the ground of a 
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thoTOughgomg analyBis of the Johannean fundamental ideas, 
and a juster appreciation of the Old Testament elements of its 
theology, as also along with a consideration of its relation to 
the living doctrines of his Master in the memoiy of the 
apostle, can it be set forth on all tides (d). 

(a) Even for the representation of the Johannean doctrinal 
system, the discussion by Neander in particular (comp. iL pp. 
874-914 [R T. iL 1-58]) is to be put below the older 
works (comp. Bauer in his biblisehm Thedogie, Bd. ii; E. 
Schmid, Diss, II. de theologia Joannis Ap., Jena 1801). 
Neander has many deep glimpses into the peculiarity of the 
Johannean theology, but these are set forth neither fully nor 
with complete proof. His main effort is directed towards a 
harmonizing comparison of the Johannean with the Pauline 
doctrinal system, as also towards a dear exhibition of his 
relation to some dogmatic fundamental doctrines, by which 
the representation of the Johannean theology in its special 
connections is prejudiced. Schmid has made the attempt, 
quite unjustifiable, according to § 140, c, to set forth John's 
doctrines, excluding Christ's speeches in the Gospel, and 
therefore to keep only quite a poor imitation (ii pp. 359-396) ; 
van Oosterzee has also lately foUowed him (§ 45). The 
representation of Messner has turned out to be (pp. 323-360) 
much richer, because he does not altogether at least exclude 
these speeches (comp. p. 320). Without doubt Lechlerhas 
made use of them as sources for the doctrinal system of John 
(comp. p. 206), which, after a discussion on the doctrine of 
God, of the world, and of the prince of the world, he has 
comprehended in the sentence, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
in whom is life (p. 207 f.). But the peculiar Johannean 
fundamental ideas are disproportionably less thorough in their 
discussion than by Messner. Finally, Lutterbeck, who has 
excellently established the use to be znade of the speeches (ii 
p. 254 f.), has dealt with the Johannean doctrine altogether 
according to the scheme of the dogmatic system (iL pp. 252- 
299), by which its special type must necessarily be rubbed out. 

(b) Frommann gave the first comprehensive representation 
of the Johannean theology in his johanneischen Lehrbegriff 
(Leipsic 1839). Although he excluded Christ's speeches in 
the Gk)spel from being special sources, he yet found himself 

VOL. n. X 
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compelled even to draw them in again for explanation and 
filling np. From hisf thoronghlj misleading presupposition of 
the Johannean Gnosis (comp. § 141, h), that the apostle had 
risen to a freer speculation as to the grounds and nature of 
Christianity (p. 84), there is spun out of it a finely articulated 
system of speculative dogmatics, which seeks in him the 
solution of the deepest problems (e,g. as to the relation of God 
and the world, of freedom and necessity, pp. 137, 242), and 
attributes to him the sharpest distinctions (comp. e,g. pp. 210, 
259, 266), and the most abstract definitions (comp. eg. p. 
166). Naturally the Johannean type of doctrine is thereby 
separated entirely from its historical foundations ; it is torn 
away from its connection with the Old Testament and the 
Jewish consciousness (comp. e.g. pp. 288, 308, 329), and it 
comes necessarily to be but a spiritualistic shadow of the 
apostle's doctrina In the comparisons of the Johannean 
with the other doctrinal systems much is sought for and 
sharply conceived, while the kernel of the Johannean pecu- 
liarity is not touched. The representation runs away on the 
lines of a tendency, which, with its abstract reasons for its 
sections, draws the apostle's doctrinal system d priori into a 
false light. The representation of EL R EostUn (dtr Lehr- 
hegriff des Evangdimns u. der Brief e Johannis, Berlin 1843) 
is from the standpoint of the Tubingen school, which puts in 
the forefront as its central idea, that Christianity is the 
absolute religion, and that in contrast to Judaism and 
heathenism, and asserts that the apostle's dogmatics is at the 
same time throughout both apologetical and polemical (p. 40 £). 
But the absolute religion is Christianity as a religion of the 
Gnosis, which to the evangelist is one with faith (p. 66 £). 
Kostlin admits, to be sure, that the author does not philosophize ; 
but all his conclusions in the form of direct knowledge, con- 
templation, he draws from his experience (p. 82), but only 
because systematic reflection on the dogma, and therewith 
intelligent activity, are thereby completed and brought to a 
firm result (p. 160). There is thus, then, here a doctrine of 
God imposed on His nature and His trinity in unity, which 
draws into the Johannean theology philosophical results 
altogether foreign to it From similar presuppositions 
Schwegler in his ruichaposklischm Zeitalter has characterized 
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the religioiis philosophical stondpoiiit of the Oospel (ii pp. 
358-371). Hilgenfeld has also tried to class the Johannean 
system of doctrine in the development of the Gnosis, and he 
has therefore drawn from the Gospel a complete gnostic system 
occupyiag a middle place between Valentin and Marcion — a 
system with a f uUy pronounced dualism and anti-Judaism 
(comp. das Evangdium u. die Briefe Johannis, nock Hvrem 
LehrbegHff dargestdU, Halle 1849 ; ZeUxckrift /. Wisa. TheoL 
1863, 1, 2)} 

(e) The general characterization of the Johannean theology 
by Beuss (ii pp. 369-600 [£. T. ii 331-543]) contains 
excellent suggestions as to its specific peculiarity. The 
arrangement of the representation of it, according to the 
leading ideas of a union of John iii 16 and 1 John iv. 9, is a 
suggestive fancy, which cannot be carried through at least on 
his understanding of the Johannean doctrina But the 
fundamental error of it consists, on the one hand, in this, that 
Beuss along with the historical assumes some speculative 
premises, which are to form the basis of the mystical con- 
templation of John ; and, on the other hand, in Uiis, that he 
understands the special Johannean doctrinal elements as much 
too modem and spiritualistic, and thereby puts it in sharp 
opposition to everything that is of the Old Testament or of 
Judaism. In consequence of this, he has at one time to assume 
that the author becomes entangled in contradictions to his 
speculative premises, and at another, that for practical use he 
appropriates popular ideas beyond which he has strictly gone. 
In this way, naturally, it is not possible to come to any 
uniform conception of the Johannean doctrinal peculiarities. 
Baur, in his JBiblicai Theology (pp. 361-407), represents the 
Johannean doctrinal system drawn from the Fourth Gospel 
simply as the highest stage and the most perfect form of the 
New Testament doctrinal type, a stage which presupposes all 
the others, includes them all in itself, and concludes them, 
which in like manner rises above Judaism and Paulinism 
(p. 401). Starting with the Logos-idea in the Prologue, taking 

' Of the smaller lepresentatioiis, comp. Holm, Venuch etner kurUaen Dor- 
eteUung der Lehre dea ApotUU Johannes, Lonebiuf; 1882; Simeon, summa 
thedogiae Jdhanneae, Koxiigeberg 1889 ; Niese, <^ Orundgedanhen dea johanr 
neiichen Evcmgeliunu, Kaumlnug 1850. 
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up the most important leading doctrines, he has discussed 
them to their natural results, and given many a deep glimpse 
into the peculiarity of the Johannean theology. But the 
Jewish-Christian element in it does not get justice done to it 
by him, and the supposition of an approach to Gnosticism, 
in which, however, he is far from going the length Hilgenfeld 
does, often misleads him, or makes him contented with 
inexplicit or contradictory results. The representation of J. 
H. Scholten {das Evangdium nach JoJuinnes, iibersetzt van 
H. Lang, Berlin 1867; comp. chap. iiL pp. 77-181) connects 
an interpretation agreeing m the main with Seuss, only, in 
contrast to him, the relation to Old Testament religion is more 
correctly appreciated, with an approach to the duaHstic con- 
ception of Hilgenfeld, whose external hardness, however, is 
rubbed off, and it contains in dear representation much that 
is excellent along with gross blunders. Immer finds the 
main thought of the Gk)spel in the sentence, " Jesus, the Son 
of God, the light and life of the world," under which he 
appends by a strange selection and series the pretended 
secondary ideas of the Gospel (among which is the idea of 
faith I), and that of the Epistle in the sentence, '' fellowship 
with Gk>d ; " but he never comes to tangible and precise results 
as to the relation of the author to Judaism or to the other 
decisive questions (pp. 502-548). 

{d) In my writing der joTvannemhs Lekrbegriff, in sHnen 
OrundzULgen untersttcht, Berlin 1862, 1 have tried to forward 
the understanding of Johannean theology in three directiona 
It appeared to me, in the first place, that a clearer determina- 
tion of the fundamental ideas of John (§ 141, e) was 
necessary.^ Then, in the former representations, justice had 
never been done to the Old Testament fundamental principles 
of the Johannean theology, — principles which are to be 
necessarily presupposed in any tracing back of it to the 
apostle (§ 141, a). Just so, the indication of the special 

' By appealing to the mystical or intaitiye character of John's method of 
thought, it has been thought justifiable in many ways to deny any exactness to 
these ideas, to regard them as in a nebolons twilight, or to give to them a width 
which left room for uniting or mixing the most heterogeneous. But just as 
intuitiye forms of contemplation, they wiU hare a plasticity which can be fixed 
by no logical definition, but by reference to the living significance they had for 
the apostle. 
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intenoingling of these^ with what expresses the individual 
Johannean conception of the salvation given in Christianity, 
must be the key for many a mystery in our system of 
doctrine. Finally, it seemed to me to be required, in the 
sense of § 140, d, to separate that which John gives from 
memory as his Master^s self -testimony, from what he has 
therefrom doctrinally developed. It is enough now to sum 
up in one connected and complete image what was there 
secured by separate investigations. That is, starting, accord- 
ing to § 141, h, from the Christology (chap, i), to set forth by 
natural order the salvation in Christ (chap, ii), the conditions 
of its appropriation (chap, iii.), its historical realization 
(chap, iv.), and its consummation (chap, v.)/ 



CHAPTEE L 

THE GHBISTOLOGT. 

§ 143. Ths Sending of the Only-legotUn Son. 

Jesus has been sent as the only-begotten Son of the 
Father, and on this peculiar relation to the Father He 
grounds His claim for the Messianic character of His 
mission (a). As the Son of His love, the execution of the 
specifically Messianic works of God is entrusted to Him, and 
of these works His miracles are but signs (&). By them it is 
shown that the Father is in the Son, and works in Him as 

' For the faller establishment and exposition with different conceptions, I 
refer once for all to my book mentioned abore. Tet I hope that many an 
indiyidoal point which was there brought forward, will find in the complete 
representation of the whole Johannean system of doctrine, and in its compaiiaon 
with other types of doctrine, a deeper establishment, and will acquire a more 
conclusive evidence. The simple numbers of passages quoted in the following 
pages refer throughout to the Gtospd of John ; the Epistles are designated by 
I. II. III. ; of individual helpful works, oomp. also Grimm, de joanneae chris-' 
tologiae mdoU pavlkiae eomparata. Lips. 1888 ; Schulze^ Vom Menschenaohn u. 
vom Logo9, Gotha 1867 ; Nosgen, ChrisUu, der MeMchm- und OoUessohn, Gotha 
1869 ; Weizaicker, in dm Jahrb, fUr deuUche Theohgie, 1867, 1, 1862, 4 ; 
Luthardt, tfy«9 rtS B$tS und iriVrif m ihrem gegenaeltigen VerhdUnUs naeh der 
DarsteUung dea joK JBvang. (Stud, u. Krit. 1852, 2) ; Huther, die Bedeutung 
der Begriffe ^it^ und irt^tmtw in denjoh. Schrtften (Jahrb. f. d, TK 1871, 1) ; 
Zahn, de noiiane peeeaH, quam Johanne$ in prima ep. docet, Halis S. 1872. 
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the perfect organ of His working on earth, aa the Son abides 
in the Father in the continual obedience of love (c). From 
both is exhibited the unity of the Son with the Father, in 
virtue of which the Son is the highest revelation of the 
Father (d). 

(a) The self-testimony of Jesus with John, which, naturally 
in the form in which it lives in the memory of the evangelist, 
forms the basis of his idea of the person of Christ, arises, quite 
as the synoptical (§ 13, c) idea, from the fact that He has 
been sent by God (xviL 3 ; comp. v. 38, vi. 29). This fact 
is the most important object of Christian faith and knowledge 
(xvii. 8, 21, 23, 25). But in everything which Jesus says 
on the point, it is ever again implied that in the truest and 
completest sense He has been sent out by (jod, that He fulfils 
all the duties, and can claim all the rights, of one so sent.^ 
He, no doubt, seems to class Himself only among the prophets 
(iv. 44 ; comp. Mark vL 4); but the times of the prophets are 
gone past (v. 37; comp. Matt, xi 13), the last of those 
messengers of Gk)d (comp. i. 6, 33, iiL 28) Jesus had acknow- 
ledged as His forerunner (v. 33-35); and therefore His 
expressions about the divine sending can be understood 
only of Him who was sent of God Kar i^ox^» ^^ ^^ ^® 
Messiah.' His relation to God's other messengers is expressly 
characterized in this way, that the Father hath consecrated 

^ He has not asBnined this calling of His own wm (?iL 28, TiiL 42), bat He 
has really oome in the name, i.e. with the commission of God (▼. 48). As His 
messenger, God has commissioned Him with what He is to say (ziL 49), and 
Jesns speaks only what He gave Him (yer. 50 ; comp. viiL 16, 26, 40). And 
hence His words are the words of Him who sent Him (ziy. 24, viL 16), they 
are the words of God (zrii 8, 14, riiL 47 ; comp. iii. 84) simply, as He has 
Himself eyer characterized them, according to § 18, c Just as little as His 
words are of Himself (ziL 49), as little are His works of Himself (y. 80) ; it is 
the poipose of His life to do the will of God (yi. 88, iy. 84), and to finish the 
work which He, who sent Him, gaye Him to do (iz. 4). For this the Father 
helps Him (yiiL 29 ; comp. iiL 2), and authenticates Him as His messenger by 
works which, without His help, none can do (iz. 16, 82, 88, zi. 42). As sent 
of God, He seeks unselfishly the honour of Him who sent Him (yiii 50, yii 18) ; 
but it is implied in the nature of this representatiye relation, that He who sent 
wishes to be Himself seen in the Messenger (zii. 44, 45, y. 24), and that the 
former is receiyed in the latter (ziii 20 ; comp. Matt z. 40). 

s As such He is indirectly designated throughout whereyer He speaks of the 
Father, who has sent Him (y. 28, 86, 87, yi. 44, yiiL 16, zii. 49, ziy. 24), which 
IS here all the more significant as He calls God the Father of the disciples only 
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Him and sent Him (x. 36). He is therefore the Son sent by 
God (comp. Matt. xxL 37), and this, to be sure, in a specicd 
sense (iii 16, 18: 6 fiovoyevij^), which appeared to His 
Jewish opponents to involve blasphemy worthy of death 
(x. 36, XLx. 7). But although these found in the assumption 
of the name of Son, that He was making Himself equal 
with God (v. 18, x. 33), yet by this Jesus designates no 
metaphysical relation of being, as Immer, p. 509, on the other 
hand asserts, but, as § 17, i, a special relationship of love. 
The Father loves the Son (v. 20, xvii. 23, 26 ; comp. iii 35), 
and it is dear, iii 16, from the context that the designation 
of Him as the Only-begotten is given but for this purpose, to 
express the greatness of the sacrifice which it cost the Father 
to give Him up (§ 77, c), and therefore to characterize Him 
as the chosen Son of His love in the highest sense. 

{b) Because Jesus is the object of the divine love, the 
Father has entrusted the Son, as § 17, e, with full Messianic 
authority (xvii 2, xiii 3 ; comp. iii 35), ie. He has given 
Him God's great work to perform (xvii 4), the work which 
God has promised to do in Messianic times, and has, as it 
were, reserved for Himself as His prerogative.' To this 
belongs the specifically Messianic works of the raising of the 
dead, and of judgment (v. 21, 22), as also the gift of the 
Spirit promised for Messianic times (xv. 26, xvi 7 ; comp. 

once, and does it in snch a way as to diBtrngaiah His relation to Himaelf from 
His relation to them (xz. 17). Bat even in John He directljr declares Himself 
to be the Messiah only in special circomstanoes {iv, 25, 26), or to be the Son of 
Qod (iz. 87 ; comp. yer. 85) in the sense in which then i yii§ r«w Buv was a current 
name of honour for the Messiah (i 84, 50, zL 27 ; comp. § 17, b). 

' It is iuTolyed in the nature of one's being sent of God, that He does the 
works of Him who sent Him (footnote 1) ; but even on that account is the Son 
the sent of God «««■' Vi*x^f because it ia involved in the nature of the relation 
of Son, that He finishes not this or that work entrusted to Him, but the works 
of God Mar V^x^9 *-^' those by which God Himself has reserved for Himself to 
bring about the promised consummation. It is in particular the idea of 
essential moral likeness, which, according to § 21, c, footnote 1, is implied in 
the name of Son, and which here, according to v. 17, makes all the works of the 
Son to be after the example of the Father's works ; and this idea is here 
developed so far, that the Son can do nothing without the Father's example 
(w. 19, 80), but that the Father, on account of His love to the Son, a love 
which can withhold nothing from Him (ver. 20), shows Him all things which 
He Himself does, and therefore entrusts to Him the execution of His highest 
works. 
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1 33). That God has entrusted Jesus with these works, the 
lifegiving and judicial activity, which He even now exercises 
(v. 24—27), shows, inasmuch as it is but the type and prelude 
of those works which He will execute one day in bringing 
about the final consummation (w.. 28, 29) ; and the trans- 
ference to Him of these divine works can have but this 
object, to bring to Him divine honour (ver. 23)/ These 
spiritual works of Jesns are, to be sure, of a kind as can be 
acknowledged as such only by believers. And hence Grod 
has given Him great miracles to perform, which testify that 
the Father has sent Jesus (v. 36), that therefore He is not a 
messenger of God among others, but the Son sent by God, and 
has honoured Him thus before all the world (viii. 54), it being 
presupposed that they are acknowledged as atffieia (vL 26).' 
Even in the oldest tradition they appear as signs of the 
Messianic time, inasmuch as that time dawns with such 
bodUy blessings, which brings to Israel the full salvation even 
in the earthly life (§ 13, c). But here they are more 
profoundly conceived of as emblems, which set forth, in the 
earthly and the bodily, the invisible spiritual works of God 
(ix. 3), which have been given to Jesus to perform in His 
Messianic calling (ver. 4).^ 

« By this is He shown to be not only the representative messenger (footnote 1), 
bat also the Son in the spedal sense, who has been exalted to a power and a 
dignity equal to God ; and the Father regards His own honour as suffering, if 
the hononr allotted to Him is not also given to the Son (v. 28), an honour which 
the Messiah also, glorified by the resnrrection, willingly accepts (xx. 28). If 
Beyschlag, p. 87, again asserts, that in the context of the passage, v. 28, it is not 
indeed so high an hononr, bnt only as real an hononr, which is implied, see on 
the other hand my joK Lehrb. p. 218. 

* Miracles, even the most nnheard of, can, to be sore, in themselves bat 
authenticate in general a divine mission, being proof of divine help (note a, 
footnote 1), and thus the question ever remains, whether they are of the right 
kind (vi. 80), or great enough (vil. 81) to prove that this mission la Messianic 
Hence Jesus here rejects the unbelief which seeks for miracles, which is simply 
concerned about ever greater external miiades (iL 18, vL 80), and blames the 
faith which requires only concrete miracles (iv. 48, xx. 29 ; oomp. ii 24). 
The evangelist, however, steadily calls them r^^iik, in reference to their special 
significance (ii 11, 28, iv. 54, vi. 2, 14, x. 41, xiL 87, xx. 80). 

' In the distribution of bread the Father confirms the Son as He who gives 
with the imperishable bread the true life (vi 27) ; in the resurrection of Lazarus, 
as He who brings the resurrection and the life (xi 25) ; in the healing of the 
blind, as He who enlightens man for seeing spiritually (ix. 5, 89). In this 
sense Jesus says that these works testify of Him (x. 25), and He points to them 
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(c) If Jeans' works, as to their contents, show that He is 
the Son, then one learns, from the way by which they are 
donCi to acknowledge more exactly at the same time the 
specific relation of the Son to the Father. Here too, that is 
to say, as in § 18, h, Jesus does these works not by His own 
will and power, Qod has Himself given to Him to execute 
them (v. 36), Qod's glory is seen in them (xL 40 ; comp. 
ver. 4) ; for Gtod does them Himself, inasmuch as He abides 
continually in Him (xiv. 10 : 6 irarifp ip ifM liAimv irom rk 
ipya avri^), the actual centre of His life and of His works 
(comp. xvii 23 : <ri> ev kfiot). This is, too, the first thing, x. 38, 
to be recognised from His worka But in this is realized what 
was promised for Messianic timea Jehovah is Himself come to 
His people (Luke i 17, 76). He no longer speaks or works 
incidentally by means of His messengers; He has found a 
perfect oigan, in whom He can continually abide and work, 
to whom therefore He gives to do eveiy thing (v. 20 ; comp. 
footnote 3), whom He has made to be the exclusive and 
abiding organ for His final saving work, so that He hands 
over to Him eveiythiug (xiii 3 ; comp. Matt xi. 2 7), and 
retains nothing any more to be His own exclusive possession 
(xvi 15: irdvra tea ^ei o irairjp ifjid iariv). But it can 
only be involved in this, that the Father, as the heart-searcher, 
has acknowledged in Him the organ perfectly suited for this 
end (x. 15 ; comp. Matt xL 27, and therewith § 17, a, foot- 
note 1). As it is involved in the essence of Sonship in 
general that the Father loves Him (viii 42 ; comp. xv. 23), 
so He loves the Father, and shows it, in that He hopes in 
childlike trust on His abiding help (xvi 32), and in childlike 
obedience fulfils all His commands (xiv. 31 ; comp. iv. 34, 
viii 29, 46, 55, xv. 10). It is peculiar to this perfect love 
that nothing is called its own in any exclusive sense (xvii. 10 : 
T^ iluL irdvra ad iariv), and hence the Father can give to 
Him eveiything, which is His own (koI rh ad ifid), because 

(x. 87, 8S, ziy. 11), ss to the evidence that the Father has borne witness for 
Him (viii 18). For these works, which none other had done, rendered them 
inezcnsable (xr. 24), if they did not acknowledge that the Father had sent 
Him (ver. 21). Whoever was not in a position to acknowledge Him, in His 
highest spiritoal activity (v. 24-27), as the Son entmsted with God's Messianic 
works, these suggestive symbols onght at least to be guides to enable them to 
understand the significance of His appearance. 
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the Son yet receives all as a gift from Him (ver. 7)J Nay, 
that love is nothing else than that perfect personal dependence, 
by which one's whole being is rooted in another ; and because 
the Son is in this sense in the Father, so can the Father be 
in the Son (z. 38, xvii 21), the one is the condition of the 
other (xiv. 10, 11). For He will not be thought of as self- 
less organ. As the Father has life in Himself, so has He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself (v, 26). It is implied 
in this, to be sure, that the life of the Son, even objectively, 
is rooted in the Father ; but only in so far as the Son willingly 
and constantly acknowledges this, is the being in Him the 
expression for the fullest personal dependence on Him.^ 

(d) This mutual relationship between the Father and the 
Son constitutes what Jesus calls their oneness, since without 
more ado, xvii 21, 22, it is exchanged with ip elvat, and both 
are similarly put parallel with the iv elvai of believera What 
Jesus says, x. 38, of this mutual relationship is, from the 
connection, but an exposition of, and an apology for, the 
declaration : e7o> teal 6 irarifp & ecrfiev (ver. 30) ; and this 
declaration is to show how the Son, sent by God, knows 

' Hence Jesnji, in answer to Hia prayer, obtains everytliing He does from God 
(xL 22, 41), bj which He is always sore of being heard (ver. 42), because God 
likewise certainly hears Hizn, who does His will, because He cannot hear sinners 
(ix. 16, 81), so that His prayers always at once pass over into thanksgiying 
(yi. 11, XL 41). Whatever, then, the Father gires Him to do, that He does in 
His name (x. 25). And thus there is here perfected, bat in an absolute way, 
what was even involved in the relation of a messenger (footnote 1). Becanse 
the Son is in the Father, He speaks nothing of Himself (xiv. 10 ; comp. n^ 49), 
and He does nothing of Himself (viii 28 ; comp. x. 82) ; it is involved in the 
very nature of the relation of Son, that He can do nothing of Himself (v. 19, 80 ; 
comp. footnote 8). This, however, is not thought of as a metaphysical impo* 
tence, but only moral, inasmuch as the love of the Son to the Father, by which 
His complete dependence rests on Him, leads Him to continual obedience to the 
Father, and so enables Him to be His perfect oigan. 

' The living Father can send only tiie living Son as His organ, but the Son 
so sent is conscious to Himself, now and continually, that He Uvea, because the 
Father wiUs that He live, and gives to Him life (vi. 67 : ^ hk riw wrifm). The 
continual free joyful impulse of this consciousness is the abiding in Him, as the 
connection with ver. 56 shows that Jesus will say of Himself what impliea an 
abiding in the Father, and an abiding of the Father in Him. This peculiarity 
of His life from God, and in God, cannot here be perfectly manifested to the 
disciples, when they see Him put in many ways under the conditions of their own 
earthly existence. But when He has been delivered unto death, and they see Him 
return again living, then only will they quite acknowledge Him as Son, who with 
His life is rooted in the Father alone, and is in Him (xiv. 19, 20). 
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that those who are made partakers of the Messianic salvation 
are as safe in His hand (ver. 28) as in the almighty hand of 
the Father (ver. 29). The Father is in the Son, and keeps 
only by means of His hand ; the Son is in the Father, and 
keeps only by His power. The position of the Son as the 
perfect organ of the Father, implies in itself, that any separate 
working of the Father and the Son is excluded, that both are 
one in their working. It is on that account likewise but 
another expression for this unity,* if it is said, xiv. 9, that who- 
ever has seen the Son has seen the Father, which in ver. 10 
is likewise referred back as that unity to the Son's being in 
the Father, and the Father in the Son. Because in virtue of 
that oneness in all His working, the working of the Father is 
revealed, therefore is the Father seen in the Son as soon as 
the former is acknowledged in His specific relation to the 
Father (ver. 7). There is not required any more a theophany 
in the Old Testament fashion, as Philip desires (ver. 8) ; the 
perfect theophany is given in the Son, the self-manifestation 
of God in Him by whom He brings about His highest pur- 
poses of salvation. And therefore no one acknowledges the 
Father, who hath sent Him, who has not acknowledged the 
Son to be what He is. His perfect revelation (viiL 19, zv. 21). 

$ 144. The Heavenly Origin of the Son of Man. 

Jesus traces back His special knowledge of Gk>d to a seeing 
of God in His original existence with the Father, in which 
from eternity, as the object of the divine love. He possessed 
the divine glory (a). But He has come down from heaven to 
earth, because His Messianic calling required His appearing 
upon the earth (ft). As He who was originally in heaven, Jesus 

* Thus neither are the worda, x. 80, nsed of the sahBtantiAl imity of hoth 
(comp. Kustlin, p. 98 f.), or of their identity of nature (comp. Banr, p. 867)» 
nor those of ziy. 9 of their equality of nature (comp. Kostlin, p. 95), or of their 
equality in dignity (comp. Frommann, p. 890) ; but there is nothing said in 
either passage about the original (trinitarian) relation of the Son to the Father ; 
nay, He who appeared on the earth only speaks of Himself and of His works. 
In the latter passage especially is it evident, that what is true in a certain sense 
even of any messenger of God (xii. 45 ; comp. footnote 1), must be true in an 
absolute sense of the Son sent by Ood. He is the highest revelation of the 
Father, who hath sent Him. 
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is the peerless Son of man, who even now does not possess the 
divine glory, but yet is certain of constant divine miraculous 
help (c). In His earthly existence He is, like every son of 
man, put under the divine law, and looks up to the Father as 
His God, while He feels Himself a stranger in no way to 
human joys and conflicts ((Q. 

(a) As the living oigan of the revelation of the Father, 
Jesus must know Himself as such, and this presupposes that 
He perfectly knows the Father, who is revealed in His works. 
This perfect knowledge of Grod, which can be compared only 
with the knowledge of the Son by the Father, because none 
other but He has it (x. 15, xvii 25), Jesus claims for Himself, 
even in the oldest tradition (Matt xi. 27; comp. § 17, a; 
20, a); but here, too, is the point where the Johannean 
self-testimony of Jesus decisively goes beyond that of the 
Synoptists. While Jesus sinks Himself in the origin of this 
peerless knowledge of (xod, He is conscious that it is to be 
traced to no point in His earthly life, and to no analogy in 
the religious experience of other messengers of (xod. It is a 
particular fiact of the past to which He points, which now 
continues (impcuca) in its workings. He describes it as a seeing 
of the Father unapproachable to every other (vi 46, iiL 11 ; 
comp. ver. 32), which He has had with the Father Himself 
(viii 38 ; comp. vi 46, vii. 29).* And He points thereby to 
a prehistorical existence with the Father, in which He has 
seen God, as the perfected hope one day in the heavenly life 
to see Him (§ 34, b). This existence of His, which excludes 
all becoming, Jesus puts in opposition to the historical appear- 
ing of Abraham (viii 58), and He speaks of the glory which 
He had then with the Father before the foundation of the 
world, as He hopes to receive it at His exaltation (xvii 5).' 



^ Althongh the fTm^ <rmfk rw ei«; may in itself also designate the divine send- 
ing (ix. 16, 88), yet is it, vii. 29, distingnished from it (comp. xvii 8) ; and 
▼L 46 can also only designate a coming from an existence with the Father, 
because Jesos alone lays claim to it. Becanse He alone, in virtue of direct 
intuition, which presupposes an existence with the Father, possesses the perfect 
knowledge of God, He can announce the heavenly things, to the knowledge of 
which none can come without Him (iiL 18). On the other hand. He nowhere 
speaks of divine'revelations or visions given to Him here on the earth, although 
Beyschlag, p. 96 f., undertakes to point out such. 

' Thus, as certainly as the wmfk etmvrf refers to the exaltation to heavenly 
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This gloiy^ which distinguishes the Being of God from all 
creatures, the Son could possess only in that prehistorical 
life, because the Father has loved the Son before the founda- 
tion of the world (ver. 24) ; and this love, involved in the 
nature of the paternal relation, drew Him to the Son from the 
beginning, to share all with Him (comp. § 143). Thus it is 
shown that Jesus knew Himself from eternity to be elected 
to be the object of the divine love. 

(h) If the Son was originally with the Father, then the 
sending (iii. 17) of Him is not only the commissioning of an 
earth-bom one with a divine mission, but the giving up of 
the Son into the relative distance from Ood of an earthly 
life (ver. 16 : eSmicev). The Father, from whom He is, 
because He was with Him, has sent Him (vii 19), and so is 
He come (into the earthly world) (viii. 42 : iiKta), although 
He was not ix r&v Korto but Ik r&v avco (ver. 23), which, 
according to the connection with w. 21, 22, can but desig- 
nate His origin from the heavenly world, to which He returns 
again at His departure (comp. iiL 31 : 6 apwOep z= 6 iic rov 
oipavov ifyxpfievo^). To this heavenly origin He points back, 
when His coming into the world, i.e. His historical appear- 
ance (iii 19, ix. 39, xii. 46; comp. i 9), is preceded by* 

life, in whicli He is to receire this )«|«, so certainly does the wfd 0$$ speak of a 
pretemporal heavenly existence with the Father, in which He really already 
possessed it If Beyschlag, p. 87 f.| refers this passage again to the glory ideally 
suitable for Jesns, ie. appointed for Him in the divine purposes, tiien has 
Scholten, p. 96, even in this explanation acknowledged the vmfA #m and the %Sx** 
as containing proof for the pre-existence ; and likewise the passage viii 68 itself 
is an explanation of the Messianic destination of Jesus approaching that of 
Beyschlag. But the u/u in it exdndes every reference to a pre-existence in the 
divine purpose (yet comp. Beyschlag, p. 86) ; and in answer to the objection of 
the Jews (ver. 67), it claims for the historical person Jesus a prehistorical pre- 
existence without any beginning, and so even the unbelieving Jews rightly 
grounded on it a complaint of blasphemy worthy of death (ver. 69). A word of 
the Baptist, also, John has already understood in the sense that it speaks of this 
prehistorical existence of Jesus (i. 16, 80 : wfirit fu» Jii>). 

' Scholten (pp. 102, 108) mistakes the significance of this expression, in that 
he refers it to His heavenly origin, and finds himself thereby compelled to 
explain the preceding yiyifm/uu (xviii. 87), in contradiction to the entirely 
synonymous ytftninfot t<V riv mi^fut (xvi. 21), of a being bom spiritually of (}od. 
That the analogous Jnrte^ixxuf th rw mfu» (xvxi. 18) is characterized by the 
parallel sending out of the disciples as a mission to the world entrusted to Him, 
he admits, p. 101 ; but then x. 86 must also be so understood, where, likewise, 
the sending of other messengers of God stands parallel ; and if, iii 17, the sending 
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His going out vaph rov Beov (xvL 27, 28 ; comp. zvii. 8 » 
avi 0€ov : xiii 3, zvi 30), or the synonymous expression, ^it* 
ToS irarpo^ (xvL 28 ; comp. viii 42), which Scholten, p. 101, 
erroneously refers to the divine yhnnfat^} But in the same 
obedience, in which Jesus on earth showed the love of the 
Son to the Father (§ 143, e), did the Son, beloved from 
eternity, come down from heaven to fulfil the will of Him 
who sent Him (vi 38), and this will of God was directed to 
the Messianic blessing of men, a blessing which finds its con- 
summation in the resurrection (w. 39, 40), as also in the 
execution of the Messianic judgment, which the Father has 
committed to the Son (v. 22, 29), just because He is the Son 
of man (ver. 27). For the discharge of these tasks was 
conditioned by His earthly human appearance.' 

(c) Even in John, Jesus veiy frequently designates Him- 
self as the Son of man (6 vio^ rov avdpwirou). There can 

of the Son into the world presappoees the giving of Him (rer. 16) as, yL 88, 
the MmrmfiuifUf Jiiri r§v •Iprntw (comp. YiL 29), then that is inyolved in the 
peculiarity of this messenger of Qod, but it does not give occasion for any other 
interpretation of this formnla. 

* Any possibility to refer this otherwise than to a going out from the heavenly 
existence with the Father, is excluded by this, that to it, xvL 28, is opposed 
the leaving of the world, and the going home to the Father (xiv. 12, 28, 
xvii. 11, 13 ; comp. viL 88, xvi 6, 10 ; comp. xiii. 1, 8), which doubtless must 
be understood of His exaltation to heaven (comp. xii. 28 : u^weim U rns ynt^ 
xiv. 2). Without taking up these decisive examples, Beyschlag, appealing 
to the figurative character of these expressions, would find the supernatural 
birth of Jesus indicated by them (pp. 79-82) ; and he presses the Zf ft? wf 
wfvf in iii 18, in order to find an uninterrupted feUowship with God 
(p. 99 f. ; comp. Schenkel, p. 876). As that coming of His into the world is 
designated, in a plastic. Biblical way, as a coming down from heaven in which 
He was (comp. vL 88-68), so this return thither (xx. 17) is spoken of as a going 
up to the Father, and, vi 62, Jesus says of it expressly, that He goes up thither, 
where He was before. 

^ In order to give life to the world, the true bread of God must come down 
from heaven (vi. 88), in order that it may be partaken of, and so the life con- 
tained in it may be imparted to the world (w. 50, 61, 68), or, without a figure, 
He must appear as Man among men, in order to tell them the truth (viii 40^ 
which brings life. Just because He thereby offers them salvation, He can also 
execute judgment on them, when they have decided either for or against it. 
The identification of the vSit MfAirni (v. 27) with Jesus' standing designation of 
Himself, I vOt r§S l^ifmww (comp. Frommann, p. 896 ; Beyschlag, p. 29 ; 
Scholten, p. 110), is not to be thereby excused, that here the expression stands 
as the predicate^ since the two articles belong to the essence of that self- 
testimony (§ 16, 6), and robs the proof of its special moment which 
establiahes it. 
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here be no doubt that this name has its origin in Daniel 
(§ 16, a), since the (original) Son of man, who is in heaven 
(iii. 13), necessarily brings to remembrance Dan. viL 13, 
-where one like the Son of man comes in the clouds of heaven.' 
But this passage directly shows that among the sons of men 
He is alone, because He, like no other, was originally in 
heaven (iii 13), whither He will return again (vi 62).^ As 
He who came from heaven. He possesses, in conformity with 
His original nature, a glory which, in His human appearance, 
is not manifest in itself, is acknowledged throughout His 
earthly activity only in the narrower circle (xiii. 31 ; comp. 
xviL 10), and in the wider circle will be acknowledged only 
after His death, at His glorification (xii. 23). As the Son of 
man who has come down from heaven. He waits for His 
exaltation, which is to bring round even the world itself, and 
will serve this purpose of making Him known as He is, 
according to His original Being (viii 28). But He could 
fulfil even that peculiar calling to which His designating Him- 

' Here, too, the form of the name, as in § 16, b, can but point to the 
pecnliarity of the Son of man, who exists not as a son of man among others 
(▼. 27), bnt who can say of Himself, what no other can say of himsdf. At 
any rate, it sometimes appears as though this peerlessness, as § 16, e, lay only 
in His calling, which all confessed, yet can be applied only to one. For, 
▼i. 27, it is the Son of man who gives the imperishable food, which leads to the 
Messianic salvation, or which, by His death, brings life to the world (ver. 58) ; 
and, iii 14, 15, that He may do this, there is appointed for Him a destiny 
alr^uiy prefigured in the Old Testament, on which account even the people 
would by this name think of the Anointed One, who was to set up the everlaiBt- 
ing kingdom (xii. 84). But if the oldest tradition, on the ground of the words 
about the second coming, expected the coming of the Son of man from heaven, 
beheld in Daniel's prophecy only in the future, then the present use of the 
name in the mouth of Jesus by John, on the ground of the sayings explained 
in notes a, &, may contain the reference to His heavenly origin, as Daniel asserts 
it of the Messiah. 

' Beyschlag's assertion that^ according to these passages, the Son of man pre- 
existed, an assertion which is to refer them to an ideal pre-existence (p. 29 f.), 
has but apparently an unlimited support on the words. With Him the pergonal 
Son of man, who came down from heaven, and goes up into heaven, is an 
entirely different subject from the heavenly Son of man in His ideal ( impersonoQ 
pre-existence. According to our conception, Jesus designates His person simply, 
according to His historical appearance, by the name of Son of man, but He 
regards the latter as the identical subject of the former, as of His prelustorical 
pre-existence. Thus all those results which Beyschlag, p. 85, draws from 
vi. 62 in favour of an ideal i>re-exiBtenoe of Christ, fall to the ground of them- 
selves ; and since he designates this passage the key to the otiier passages for 
the pre-existence^ his misinterpretation of them falls at the same time. 
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self as the Son of man seems sometimes to point (vL 27, S3, 
iii 14, 15 ; comp. footnote 6), only because He who was the 
Son of man had come down from heaven (comp. vi 33, 50, 
51, 58, iii. 13), and because on Him as such the angels of 
€U)d continually ascend and descend from the opened heavens, 
in order to bring to Him the divine miraculous help (i 52 ; 
comp. Matt iv. 11).® 

(d) In consequence of His entrance on the earthly historical 
life, Jesus, like any other son of man, is put under the divine 
law (viii. 55, xv. 10), which tells Him what He is to do 
(xiv. 31), and what He is to suffer (x. 17, 18, xviii 11). 
Even imder the most pressing human impulses to act, He 
must wait till the hour appointed by Grod for Him to act is 
come (ii 4, viL 8 ; comp. ver. 10 ; xi. 6 ; comp. Matt iv. 3, 4, 
and therewith § 18, b). Although in virtue of His original 
existence with the Father He possesses full knowledge of 
(xod, which enables Him at any time to proclaim the truth, 
yet must He always receive the command from the Father 
what He is to speak (xii 49, 60), and He speaks only what 
He has heard of the Father (v. 30, viii 26, 28, 40, xv. 15), 
and He gives only, further, the words which He has received 
of the Father (xvii. 8), because even His words are but the 
fulfilment of the calling which God has given Him.^ As the 

* Chiiflt's miraculous works thereby appear as works given Him by God for 
the discharge of His calling as Son of man. As the Son of Gk>d, He could, in 
confonnity with His nature, do nothing without the Father ; as the Son of man, 
who as such no longer possesses the divine glory (xviL 5), can He do nothing 
without the divine miraculous help ; but now the Son of man, who by His 
origin and His calling stands alone among the children of men, is from the very 
beginning of His official activity (^«^ ifri) sure of this constant divine 
miraculous help. 

' It is clear from this, that Jesus, by free moral self-determination, realized 
(§ 143, c, footnote 7) in His earthly life the nature of the relation of Son, by 
which He could do nothing of Himself (v. 19, 80 ; comp. § 143, 6, footnote 3). 
To be sore, it is the highest freedom for TTim to do the Father's will (iv. 34), 
yet He speaks of the fulfilling His will (v. 80, vi 88), and of seeking His honour 
(vii. 18, viii 49, 50), as one to whom the conquering of His own will and self- 
seeking IB a moral task, as it is to others. Although He was from eternity the 
object of the divine love, yet must He earn it ever afresh by HIb own loving 
obedience (x. 17, 18, xv. 10). Although in virtue of His calling He can be 
certain of constant divine help, yet must He make Himself worthy of it, by 
acting in a way weU-pleasing to God (viii 29). But on that account, like any 
other man, may He look for a reward for discharging the task given Him. 
Although originally He possessed the divine glory (zviL 24), and may therefore 
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Son, clothed from eternity with the divine gloiy, Jesns cannot 
certainly be thought of in the position in contrast to Grod in 
which man stands in contrast with Gk)d. It is, on the other 
hand, quite intelligible how the Son, become man, having 
entered into all the conditions of the human life, must show 
Himself as such also in contrast with Ood, speaks of the 
only God (v. 44), the true Grod (xviL 3), designates Him as 
His God (xz. 17)> honours Him (viii 49), and prays to Him 
(iv. 22, xii 27, xvii 1 S. ; comp. vi. 11, xi 41, 42). Only 
as such can he designate tiie Father as the greater (xiv. 28).^^ 
It is but the other side of this true human position towards 
God, if the world touches Him all round in the same way as 
it does all other men.^^ Because with conscious consent to 
the divine will (vi 38) He left the heavenly existence with 
the Father along with His glory, He must also be introduced 
into the divine consciousness as into the sensibility of the 
world of the sons of men. 

§ 145. The TneamcUion of the Logos. 

John has shown in his Gospel that Jesus is the Messiah, or 
the Son of God, while he narrates how he had seen in the 
earthly life of Jesus the divine glory of the Only-begotten (a). 

look for His final heavenly gloiy, in conformity with His natore, yet He hopes 
for it only as the reward for the disohaige of His earthly calling (xiii. 82, 
xyiL 4, 6 ; comp. % lOS, d; 120, d). 

>o While it would he an incongmity, bordering on blasphemy, to seek to 
establish this for any other man, it yields a good sense, if the Son, who origin- 
ally (in His heavenly existence with the Father) was eqnal to God in glory, 
claims that all who really love Him aie to rejoice at His return to the Father, 
as He Himself rejoiced at it (comp. zvii. 18), because His going to the Father, 
throned in glory, made Him a partsker of that gloiy. Jesns accepts divine 
worship only (xz. 28) when, after His resurrection, He is on His way to His 
heavenly glory (ver. 17), in which He is to receive the full divine honour after 
finishing His Messianic work (v. 28 ; comp. § 148, 6). 

^^ Hence is He subjected to the natural changes of human impulses. He is 
gladdened in fellowship with His disciples (xv. 11 ; comp. xvii. 38) ; the pain 
of a dear friend (xL 8, 5, 86 ; comp. xiii 28) draws tears from Him (xL 86). 
The irritation to which He yields at the grave of His ftiend (xi. 88, 88), His 
higher peace of soul, in which He overcomes aU anxiety and restlessness 
(xiv. 27), as also the deep shudder which seized His soul at the sight of 
death, and which must be conquered by prayer and resignation to the divine 
will (xii. 27 ; comp. xiii. 21, xviiL 11), show that in His earthly life He felt 
Himself quite as a man. 

VOL. 11. Y 
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In order to designate the original nature of this Son of Qod, 
he calls Him, by an Old Testament expression, the Word, 
which had been from the very beginning the medium of creation 
and of revelation (6). As the Son of Qod was manifested by 
His appearance in flesh, so this Logos became flesh, and 
thereby the object of concrete perception (c). The idea of the 
communication of the Spirit in baptism is not irreconcilable, 
in the evangelist's conception, with these suppositions, if it is 
not even expressly brought about by them (d), 

(a) K the evangelist, by means of his Gospel, would lead his 
readers to a belief in the Messiahship of Jesus (xx. 31 : iri 
^Irfaow icriv 6 Xpurrosi), this cannot have the same meaning 
for him, who writes for Gentile-Christian readers, as in the 
first evangelists (§ 136, d). If he more exactly designates the 
exalted One as the Son of God, then this name in his mouth 
is not, as in that of the Jews (L 34, 50, xi 27), simply a 
Messianic title of honour, but, on the ground of Jesus' self- 
manifestation developed in the Gospel, it designates the eternal 
Son of God sent by God from heaven to accomplish the 
Messianic work (L 4, 10, 14). In the light of this, John has 
acknowledged that the Old Testament prophets, when they 
prophesied of the Messiah, spoke of this eternal Son of God, 
and saw (xiL 41) that original glory proper to Him (xvii 
5, 24).^ John also yet preserves the original significance of 

1 It is therefore quite the same whether the Christian confession is thus 
formulated, — ^that Jesus is the Son of God (I. iv. 15, y. 5),— or that He is the 
Christ (L Y. 1), without John's giving any other signification to this name 
(against Biedermann, p. 256), and that, as Gess, p. 530, asserts, after the 
example of the false teaoheis. If the apostle hence characterizes the anti- 
christian false doctrines of his time, that they deny that Jesus is the Christ 
(I. it 22 ; comp. iy. S), then he understands by this that those doctrines deny 
that Jesus is a person with the original diyine nature, which, with him, as in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 118, b), the name of son designates ; and because 
any other than the Son promised in the Old Testament, and made manifest in 
Jesus, can be only a lying fiction, so those false teachers, when they speak of a 
Xfi€Tis or tuis, yet haye not throughout the Son (I. u. 28). The ordinary name 
*i«r«tff Xftfris (L 17, XTii. 8; L iL 1, iy. 2, y. 6 ; II. 7) has won for the apostle a 
special meaning, inasmuch as, in opposition to those liedse teachers, it expresses 
the identity of Jesus with the promised Messiah (in his own sense), on which 
account he is in the habit of so designating the (eternal) Son of Ck>d by a mors 
solemn term {i vSit mStrtS 'l«r«vf TLft^rit : L i. 8, iii 28, y. 20 ; comp. I. L 7 ; 
II. 8). But the name i x^#r«f alone occurs only II. 9 (comp. § 184, a, foot- 
note 1) ; and it is there, too, expressly emphasized, that in the doctrine of this 
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the name of son (§ 17), since, i 4, x. 14, the relation of 
Christ's sonship is urged in order to magnify the greatness of 
the sacrifice which Ood has made in His mission into the 
world (comp. § 77, c). He is likewise called, on that account, 
ver. 9, the Only-hegotten, for whom the sitting down at the 
right hand of God is no longer emphasized as specially charac- 
teristic, but His resting in the bosom of the Father (i. 18), 
because this latter is the sign of the closest relation of love 
(comp. xiii 23).' To be sure, it corresponds to this relation of 
loTe (comp. § 144, a), that the Father pours out all His glory 
on the Only-begotten (i. 14 : So^av &^ fiovoyevov^ iraph 
^arposi)? And because the apostle has beheld this glory, he 
can point out the revelation of it in the earthly historical life 
of Jesus. In the great miracles of divine power, as also in 

Xfigrif one has the Son, and in Him the Father. Jesus, on the other hand, is 
nsnaUy called i uUt rw 9%w (I. iii. 8, iv. 10, v. 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 20), or the Son 
simply (I. ii. 22, 23, 24, iv. 14, v. 12 ; II. 9). 

' There is by no means involved, as Baur, p. 857, supposes, even in the very 
designation as ^•Myiviif, the idea of generation, whether we think by it, with 
Scholten, p. 82, of a generation in the metaphysical sense, or, with Beyschlag, 
p. 154, of supematnial generation. Rather, I. iv. 9 f., as John iii 16, 18 (oomp. 
§ 143, a), the context shows that the fut»yifns designates the Son only as the 
only, and therefore as the highest, object of the divine love, whom to give ap 
was love's greatest sacrifice. On the other hand, the idea of yivf«r#«M U r«v 
ei«v, elsewhere common to the apostle, is never transferred to Christ As, i. 18, 
participation in the divine kingly glory is no more mentioned, as elsewhere 
throughout, as a characteristic for the exalted Son, who alone is spoken of here 
(against Beyschlag, p. 151 ; Schenkel, p. 375 ; Gess, p. 562), so the name »ifffr, 
which designates the Messianic lordship of the exalted Christ, does not at all 
occur in the Epistles (II. 8, »0fi«v is false). Only in the Gospel is Jesus some- 
times, as in Luke (§ 188, a, footnote 1), in the narrative parts called i »vft§s 
(iv. 1, vi 28, xi. 2, xx. 18, 20, xxL 7, 12). The address »vftt, and the self- 
designation derived from that (xiii 13-16, xv. 20), has, besides xx. 28, nothing 
to do with its specific position of honour (comp. § 18, d), 

* To connect irmfd with ^MyiMVf , by which it will be said : the Only-begotten 
of the Father (comp. Schultz as above, p. 211), is unquestionably contrazy to 
the language. But, in general, the words are not about the concrete person of 
the Only-begotten, although Gess, p. 559, yet simply explains them as though 
the words were rw /ufy. The expression designates a glory so great as none 
but an only-begotten Son of the Father can have it, inasmuch as the Father 
makes the only Son the exclusive possessor of all He has (comp. Scholten, p. 81). 
And this gloiy, no doubt, by no means consists of the grace and truth (comp. 
Keander, p. 884, and Beyschlag, p. 170), or of His special fellowship with the 
Father (Gess, p. 561), but in the fulness of all the glorious divine attributes, — 
in particular, of the omnipotence and the omniscience. We have accordingly 
in John not the sharply-outlined Pauline idea of 3(^« (§ 76, d), but the early 
apostolic one (comp. § 118| c, footnote 7). 
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the ever fresh tokens of His divine omniscience^ has Jesus 
revealed His glory (ii. 11 ; comp. xi. 4, xvii. 10);^ so that 
the Gospel can conclade with the confession of His Godhead 
(zx. 28), and therewith complete its proof that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, ie. (in his sense) the eternal divine Son of 
God. It is true John would not by that say that Jesus 
possessed, even in His earthly Ufe, the Sofa peculiar to Him 
firom the beginnii^ (xvii 5), as Kostlin, p. 150, and even 
Scholten, p. 105, maintain ; for he even speaks of an exaltation 
to glory which awaited Him only after His death (viL 39> 
xiL 16 : So^aa-Oijvat). But the Father, who is said to do 
these almighty works and to speak these omniscient words, has 
therewith given to Him a reflection of that glory (xvii. 22), in 
order to bear witness thereby to the world of that glory, which 
originally belonged to Him as the only-begotten Son, and 
which He had laid aside in His earthly existence. Only 
because it depends on the evangelist so to prove the one by 
the other, the facts of His life, which even the oldest tradition 
in substance knew, appear here in a light which at times 
seems to deny the actual humanity of the Son of God. 

(b) The Son of God, who at the conclusion of the Gospel is 
addressed as Oeo^ (xx. 28), must naturally have been from the 

* The first of these tokens was like a miracle of creatiYe power, by which wine 
came to be where water had been (iL 9). The two healings of the sick, ir. 63, 
y. 8, were done by a simple almighty word, which had efiect partly in the 
distance, partly in His immediate presence. In the distribution of the bread 
and the walking on the lake (chap. Yi.)i Jeans showed a divine lordship oyer the 
elements. By the healing of the blind man by Jesus only an nnheard-of thing 
is narrated (ix. 82), by which a new creation of the sight, denied to the blind 
man, was brought about ; and finally, the work of God (v. 21) in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead (zi. 48). Plainly this definite number of seyen great miraculous, 
works of God are selected in order to point out in each a token of His diyine 
omnipotence from another side, as, § 148, 6, there are tokens of His original 
diyine nature. The same is true of the proof of His omniscience. Jesus, aa 
the heart-searcher (comp. I. iii. 20), knew what is in man (ii. 26), and yerifies 
this eyer afresh (L 48, 48, iv. 85, y. 42, yL 15, 61, yiL 19, yiii. 40). He knew 
beforehand the most secret deyelopment in men (yi. 64, 70, ziii. 11) ; He diyined 
the thoughts of the disciples (xyi. 19), and they therefore acknowledge His 
omniscience (yer. 80 ; comp. zxi. 17). He knew all secrets (L 49, 51, iy. 19, 29, 
xi 4, 14, 15), and He knew all the future (xyiiL 4 ; comp. ii. 19, iii 14, yii 88, 
xii. 85, xiii 1, 88). The whole history of His suflering is thereupon set forth to 
show how all His words were fulfilled (zviii 1-3 ; comp. xiii. 26, xviii. 4-7 ; 
comp. X. 18, xyiii 8, 9 ; comp. xyi. 82, xyii. 12, xyiii 10-27 ; comp. xiii 88» 
xyiii 28-xix. 16 ; comp. xii 82, 88, xyiii. 82, xx. 8, 9 ; comp. ii 19). 
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very b^inniDg in the divine nature (Beo^ i^p, L 1). He is 
indeed come into the world for this purpose, that He, who was 
Himself the true God, may make known Him that is true 
(I. V. 20).^ But then He must also have been from eternity 
as God Himself (L i 2, 13, 14 : o air apjfijsi)* No clearer 
evidence can be given for the fact, that the name of son did 
not by itself designate the original nature of Christ (note a), 
than that John searches for a special designation for the nature 
of the Son of God in His eternal existence with the Father, 
and His living mutual fellowship with Him (L 1 : wph^ rov 
Oeov; comp. I. L 2). But such a designation can he find 
only in the Old Testament, which, according to his conception, 
had already prophesied of the eternal Son. Here he found 
with God from the beginning His word mentioned in many 
ways as living, operative/ Nay, since it is even the nature 

* The tautology, which arises from Tefemng the •Srtt to Qod, is not remoyed 
by arbitrarily supplying : that is to say, only the Father of Jesus Christ (comp. 
Hnther in loc ), although Qod has never before been so designated. Bather has 
He, according to the current interpretation, been twice so called. Him that is true ; 
and that by Him that is true, the true God is meant, what is now to be once 
more confirmed has been d priori presupposed without more ado. But the 
contrast in yer. 21 of «7)«x« can proye nothing, since what is dealt with in this 
verse is ever how we can come to the knowledge of the true God. But Gess, 
p. 687, reasons from b rf Akn^nf, to which, according to the correct interpreta- 
tion, ly rf »tf IB and must be in apposition, because the meaning that the Son is 
the medium of our existence in God runs counter to the whole Jdhannean use of 
speech (comp. } 149, e, footnote 8). 

* It is to no purpose denied by Beuss (iL pp. 488, 489 [E. T. ii. 891, 892]), 
that A^ ^x*if iB to be taken in the absolute sense. The beginning can be but 
that point of time at which our thinking in general begins. As there is no such 
point, — ^because to any such point of time another such can be thought of as 
antecedent, — ^there is involved in it the idea of eternity a pcurU ante. In another 
way is this expressed in the Gospel by a play on Gen. i. 1 : in this way, that at 
the beginning of the divine creation, from which the Scriptures b^gin. He did 
not in any way come into existence, but He was (LI: U itfxi ^*)' But this 
was already given to the evangelist, by the testimony of Jesus about Himself 
(§ H4, o). 

' It must be regarded as acknowledged, that in all Old Testament expressions 
about that word there is yet no hypostatizing of it implied, but only a poetical 
objectivizing of it (comp. Gess, p. 626 f.). Even the term ^n feOD^ in the 

r:- t: - 

Taigums designates but the revelation which God gives of Himself by means of 
His Word in the world, and which has on that account divine authority (Deut 
zviu. 19 ; 1 Kings viiL 60) and divine energy (Gen. xxxiz. 2, 21 ; 2 Sam. vi 7), 
without its being thought of as having an independent life (comp. Gess, p. 6 68). 
But the way in which the Word of God is here conceived of shows plainly, that 
if John sought in the Old Testament for an attestation of the prehistorical 
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of the Word to reveal the inner mind of Him who speaks, so it 
was easy to find the Son, who by His appeeu^ance on the earth 
had been the Bevealer of the Father (§ 143,(2), designated by 
this Word of God. When now, in the Prologue of the Gospel, 
he will establish the proper point of view to look on the Son 
of God in His historical appearance, he infers from this that 
the Logos was in the beginning with God (L 1, 2) ; and when, 
in the Epistles, he will express in one word what the eye- 
witnesses of His life have acknowledged as His original 
nature, he calls Him the Word (Li 1).^ But everything 
which he, proceeding from the statements of the words of 
Christ, teaches of this Logos, i3 now taken simply from the 
teaching of the Old Testament about the word of God. As 
the world of God was created by it (Ps. xxxiii 6 ; comp. 
Gen. L), so the Logos is the medium of creation, in that the 
world and all which was made was made by Him (i 3, lU ; 
comp. § 79, c; 103, 1; 118, d). That the materials, in what 
was thus created, are included, is, to be sure, not said ; but it 
is not also to be excluded by reflections so foreign as Scholten, 
p. 83, inserts. As, further, the Word of Gk)d comes to the 
prophets (Jer. i 4, 11, ii. 1), — nay, is seen by them (Isa. ii 1), 
— ^then have the prophets beheld the glory of the Logos 
(xii 41), and He has become the medium of all revelations 
of God generally fix)m the very beginning (i. 4, 9 : t3 ^5? 

existence of the Son, whom he had acknowledged as the perfect revelation of 
Qod, he could find it only in what was there said of the Word of God. The 
experience of the living energy of this Word could not lead to a hypostatizing of 
it ; but if John had learned to acknowledge the Son of God as the independent 
(personal) organ of God's revelation, the Son who from the beginning was with 
the Father, and from this point of view read the Old Testament (perhaps with 
the former interpretation of the Targums), which was to testify of the Son (John. 
V. 84), then must he have been led thereby to take that living Word of God for 
a designation of this Son of God. If the author of the Apocalypse had designated 
the eulted Christ as the Word of God, which makes known the (judicial) wiU 
of God, while it executes it (§ 134, d, footnote 6), then might the evangelist find 
in the Old Testament Word of God the designation of the nature of the eternal 
Son of God in His prehistorical existence. 

" The Word of God is in the Kew Testament often enough called simply the 
Word (§ 46, a ; 89, a ; 189, 6, footnote 2) ; and when John wished to express, 
that he did not mean a single word, which had proceeded from God, but the 
(personal) Word having life in Himself (L 4), such a Word as He had acknow- 
ledged in Jesus (v. 26, vi. 67), he had to designate Him as the Word simply, 
the Word which was not a >.iyas euv, but was itself of divine nature {B^it h i 
Xiyt : i. 1). 
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T&v apOpwrwv). Therefore is Israel, in which God had His 
specific place for revelation^ become the very people of the 
Logos (i. 11 ; comp. § 79, c; 118, d). Of the ways by which 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews were led by inference 
backwards to the eternal divine nature and working of the 
Son (§ 79, 103, 118), there is in John, whose entire spiritual 
way is otherwise far removed from such reflections (§ 141,11), 
as little any trace as in the author of the Apocalypse (§ 134, d). 
Bather the way in which the Prologue refers d priori to the 
history of creation points plainly enough to the Old Testament 
origin of His ideas.^ 

(c) The sending of the only-begotten Son is never by John, 
as with Paul (§ 79, e; 103, c), put in the point of view of a 
humiliation; it has rather helped to reveal Him as to His 

* It is of decisive importance that one be quite clear that the Johannean 
expressions about the Divine Being who was in the beginning with God, so long 
as one allows the evangelist to regard the words of Christ in his Gospel to be 
honafidt the words of the historical Jesns, cannot possibly be the result of any 
d priori specxdation about the nature of God, as Frommanu, starting from the idea 
that God is love, ascribes (pp. 105, 134-187) to the apostle. Only if one regards 
the Fourth Gospel as a conscious invention of a Christian Gnostic of the second 
century, who puts his philosophical theories into the mouth of Jesus, has one a 
right to ask where he got the idea of a divine mediatory Being, whose incarna- 
tion he believes he finds in Jesus. But then, moreover, the idea of a God hid 
in Himself, who needs an intermediate being for His activity in the world (comp. 
Kostlin, pp. 85-89 ; Baur, p. 856), contradicts the idea of the evangelist, who 
by no means shrinks from assuming a direct activity of God in the world (v. 17, 
21, vi. 87, 44 f., 65, xviL 11), asBenss himself admits, in that he finds an incon- 
sequent carrying through of the speculative premiss of the Johannean theology 
(iL pp. 482, 440 f. [K T. ii 886, 898 f.]). But for him who holds the words of 
Christ in the Gospel to be trustworthy as regards their essential contents, the 
inquiry has lost all significance, whether it was the Alexandrian doctrine of 
wisdom, or Philo's doctrine of the Logos — about which even yet it is disputed 
whether it regarded the Logos as really hypostatized and a Divine Being— that 
could have led the apostle to those statements, since the premises for them are 
completely given in what the evangelist regarded as the words and deeds of the 
historical Jesus. It might therefore at most be made a question, as even Baur, 
p. 858, in principle admits, whether the apostle had borrowed the name of 
Logos, which he gives to the Son of God in His prehistorical ezistence^ from a 
philosophy then in vogue (comp. Schmid, ii p. 868 ; Lutterbeck, p. 264). To 
be sure, a comparison of the terms used by PhOo very little coincides here, since 
in his use of the word x.iyt the significations Reason and Word are interchanged, 
while with John only the latter is confessedly admissible. But the current 
assertion, that the way in which John presupposes the name as known points to 
some such borrowing (comp. also Baur, p. 858), overlooks the fact that this 
method of designation must have been known frcnn the teaching activity of the 
author. 
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true nature (L iiL 8, 5), and thus was He glorified among the 
believers who acknowledged His glory (xL 4, zviL 10 ; comp. 
also note a)}^ Those who recognised His revelation confess 
now that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (L iv. 2 ; IL 7).^^ 
For the apostle eveiything depends on this coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh ; for only thereby is the fact on which 
salvation is grounded, the fact, namely, that the Father hath 
sent the Son, become a matter of objective perception (L iv. 14: 
T€0€dfie0a). But it is not thereby said that the divine Logos 
has clothed Himself only with an earthly material, mortal 
body (Kostlin, p. 139 ; Scholten, p. 94), far less than with 
an apparent body, which Baur, p. 364, finds in vL 19, viL 
10, 15, viiL 69 (comp. on the other hand, my joh. Lehrb. 
p. 253 f.). To be sure, the body of Jesus is regarded as the 
temple (ii 21) in which the divine Logos has made His 
dwelling, as Jehovah once found in the tabernacle a place 

^* As God, because He is a spirit, and therefore bound to no locality (iv. 24, 21), 
therefore cannot be seen with the bodily eye (L A, 12, 20), so naturally the Son 
of God also, becanse He is the diyine Logos, and the nature of the Logos is 
self-eridently spiritual (oomp. tL 68), is not in Himself visible. Tet the 
eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Jesus testify that (in consequence of His 
manifestation of Himself and His miraculous works) His eternal Logos nature 
became (L L 1) capable of being heard and seen by them (notice the perfects: 
iMn»imfU9 . . . XmfJuutfut) when in the closest intercourse with Him {mi xt^fit 
nfuh it^x«^#»v), being an object of theur attentive contemplation iAHm, as 
throughout in oontradiBtinction from iff 9, from perception by the senses (comp. 
L 82, 88, iv. 85, vi 6, zL 45, i 4, 14). 

11 These expressions will not set forth the body of Jesus as a real body in 
contradistinction to a docetio one (comp. Lutterbeck, p. 277) ; they will rather 
prove that in the human person of Jesus, who was on that account called Jesus 
Christ (comp. footnote 1), the Christ or the eternal Son of Cod is come in the 
flesh, without our being capable on that account, with Cess, p. 509, to put 
Xftn-iw into the predicate (that He is the Christ come in the flesh), which is 
very doubtful on account of the want of the article. It opposes in that way 
the fake teachers, who distinguished between the higher aeon Christ and the 
human Jesus, and would concede only a temporary union between them (as 
Hilgenfeld, p. 244, imputes even to our author), and makes prominent as 
against them that He is come (by baptism) in water and (by His death) in 
blood (L V. 6), and therefore even before baptism and even in death was He 
the Son of God manifested in the flesh. The wu U rf Shtrs fi,iw is simply 
explained in this way, that the £Edse teachers could yet ascribe this in a certain 
sense, and h rf »!/»mti was specially decisive. Therewith falls the only reason 
which (Jess, p. 518, can adduce agahist this the only interpretation conformable 
to the word and the fact ; and that the reference to the baptism which Jesus 
introduced presupposes the most arbitrary assumptions, Gess, p. 519 f., shows 
clearly enough. 
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for His manifestation on the earth (i 14: ia/ci^vaxrev iv 
flfuif). But the flesh, which forms the material substance of 
this body, is with John, as everywhere in the early apostolic 
system of doctrine, animated flesh, and the life of this flesh is 
not the bearer only of the physical, but also of the spiritual 
life in man (§ 27, &, e)?^ The Logos come in the flesh is 
therefore become man in the fullest sense (comp. also Bieder- 
mann, p. 255). It is not said that the Logos took flesh 
(which might, perhaps, be docetically misunderstood), but 
that the Logos became flesh (L 14) ; ^ that He therefore 
became something else than He was before, as also the sub- 
ject of the historical life of Jesus is never designated as the 
Logos, and a Logos extra eamem is never assumed alongside 
the Logos in came (as Beyschlag, p. 173, would have it). As 
Logos the Son of Qod was a purely spiritual Being, and He 
became a Being in flesh, ie. a Being who had the earthly 
material nature in His body, and can be on that account the 
object of bodily perception. The evangelist throughout 
speaks without reserve of His earthly home (i. 46, 47, vii. 
41, 52; comp. iv. 44), of His mother and His brethren 
(ii. 1, 12, vii 3, 10, 3dx. 26, 26 ; comp. i 46, vl 42). Then 
adp^ is only that which is bom of the flesh (iii. 6), and the 

^ To be enxre^ vi 63, #Mfi forms only the earthly mAterial body in opposition 
to the spiiitnal, and, viii. 15, nmrm rnt wtifmm, like »st S^^t9 (vii. 24), designates 
judging according to the outward, external appearance. But, i 18, a iixn/m is 
ascribed to the ^m/i, which can only be the fleshly impulse by means of the soul 
(comp. I. ii 16). Thus, too, a real human shuddering is ascribed to the soul 
of Christ ; and if the same is elsewhere said of His spirit (ziiL 21, xL 88), then 
this cannot be the wvtZftm of the Logos (EosUin, p. 141 ; Scholten, p. 118), but 
only the ^iv/ut constitating the hiunan soul (§ 27, e). On the other hand, as 
little of the specificaUy Pauline r»^ (§ 68) is found in John as anywhere in the 
early apostolic system of doctrine, as it has often yet without more ado been 
drawn in to iiL 6, where but the bodily birth, which conditions the earthly 
sensuous life, is contrasted with the spiritual second birth. The Wiiwftm ^i 
wttf>M§ (I. iu 16) is not the sinfhl lust as such, but the lust of 'the flesh in the 
narrower senses as even its conjunction with tibe lust of the eye shows. 

" The incarnation is not here to be described, which indeed (i. ^12) is pie- 
supposed, since only He who has become flesh can come historically, be in the 
world, can be known and accepted. Bather from the context only those sides 
of it are to be made prominent by which a concrete beholding of the invisible 
Logos can come about (comp. Gless, p. 568). But if witm em/i designates every 
man, in so far as he is a fleshly nature (xvii. 2 ; comp. § 27, a), then r«^| 
iyi»i«v can but designate that He became a being whose characteristic peculiarity 
it is to have in Himself edfl. 
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Logos has become <rap^}^ But the identical subject of the 
original Logos-nature {Xpurrosi) and of the historical flesh- 
nature ('1170-01)9) is the only-begotten Son of God. 

((2) In John, too, the Baptist testifies that he saw the 
Spirit descend on Jesus (i. 32, 33 ; comp. § 18, a) ; and Jesus 
seems Himself to refer to this consecration of tlie Spirit at 
His baptism (x. 36 : i^uio-cp)." Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, that the evangelist explains, iii 34, even the com- 
munication of the Spirit naiiated by the Baptist, according to 
his conception of i. 32, 33, in this way, that the Spirit comes 
down on Jesus not to unite Himself with Him, but to abide 
upon Him (jupov iir avr6v), ue. in order to give Him steadily 
the miraculous help, and the knowledge of what He has to 
speak and to do according to the will of God (§ 144, c, d). 
In this sense the saying of Jesus, i 52, is but another form 
of the idea of that constant equipment and strengthening for 
the exercise of the activity of His Messianic calling, of which 
the incarnate Logos stood in need just as did the Son of man 
of Christ's words who came down from heaven. To be sure, 

^^ Since Jolin knew and presappoeed the Synoptio Gospele, it would be 
fltnnge enough to ascribe to him, that he had to enter a protest if Jeens is 
spoken of in the mouths of the people as the son of Joseph of Nazareth, 
if he was not to be a witness against the miracnlons birth at BethlehenL 
For His incarnation the qnestion whether He was natoraUy or sapematorally 
begotten makes no difference, as the incarnation depends on a fleshly birth as 
such. 

^ Neither is the Spirit the Logos, who in baptism is united with the man 
Jesus (comp. Hilgenfeld, p. 264 f.), nor is that descent of the Spirit set forth as 
a mere Tision of the Baptist (comp. Baur, p. 866 1), to indicate to him that 
Jesus from the first dwelt in the Spirit (Neander, p. 887 ; Messner, p. 866), or 
that it is He who is to communicate the Spirit (KostUn, p. Hi), For, apart 
from the fact that a token cannot designate anything stiange or opposed to the 
thing designated, the Baptist designates Jesus as One who had actually receiyed 
the Spirit only without measure (iii 84). If, then, it is here referred to this 
communication of the Spirit, that He whom God sent speaks the words of Ood, 
then that seems, at any rate, to iuTolve a contradiction to Jesus' testimony 
regarding EUmself, according to which His higher knowledge comes from His 
prehistorical existence with the Father (§ 144, a), and to the doctrine built 
thereupon of the Logos, who appeared in the man Jesus, haying become flesh, 
inasmuch as Jesus' activity in the execution of His calling is nerer traced back to 
His higher nature, but to the preparation of the Spirit, which is different from 
the prophetic only in degree. But, closely connected with this, the idea ia put 
into the mouth of the Baptist, by which He, who came from above, has seen and 
heard what He has testified (tt. 81, 82), so in the consciousness of the evangeliBt 
the two ideas at least cannot haye been felt to be contradictory. 
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it corresponds neither with the immediate unity of the Son 
with the Father (§ 143, e, d), which comes out so strongly in 
the self-testimony of Jesus, to think of the relation of both 
being mediated by the Spirit ; nor could the apostle, with his 
tendency to point out the marks of His original glory as 
Logos given in the historical life of the Son of God (note a), 
have any interest in this to follow further the traces of His 
truly human life in the incarnate One, which made Him 
require such constant activity of the Spirit Hence these 
doctrinal elements, that rest on a true remembrance of the 
words of the Baptist^ or that have come to him by tradition, 
continue with him in a sort of isolation, — an isolation which 
almost makes them appear as a contradiction to the ideas 
current with Him, while they yet, although not expressly 
brought about by them, involve to his consciousness no such 
contradiction. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE SALVATION IN CHRIST. 

§ 146. Christ the Life of the World. 

As the Messiah, Jesus brings the highest saving blessing, 
which John designates as eternal life, and likes best to think 
of as now present (a). But eternal life consists in the Uving 
contemplative knowledge of God, as Christ has had it from 
eternity (b). To bring life to the world by means of this 
knowledge has He been sent, and He therefore calls Himself 
the bread of life (c). But He also imparts this life by His 
quickening word, whose contents form the powerfully energetic 
revelation of God (d). 

(a) Even with John, Jesus begins with the proclamation 
that the kingdom of God is at hand, and it is now therefore 
important to fulfil the conditions imder which only can one 
have a share in it (iii 3, 6 ; comp. § 13). If the idea of the 
kingdom of God, as the saving blessing brought by Christ, 
falls latterly entirely in abeyance, and instead of it the idea of 
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life, or of eternal life, comes uniformly in its place/ then this 
latter, even in the oldest tradition of Jesus' words, designates 
the salvation prepared for the individual in the kingdom of 
Gk)d (§ 34, h) ; and it corresponds simply to the tendency of 
John's writings, directed as these are to the subjective Chriatian 
life (xx. 31 ; I. L 3, 4), if, in the words of Christ, as in the 
Epistles, the highest blessing is brought forward exclusively 
from the side on which it is realized in the individual But 
as in the synoptical preaching of Jesus the kingdom of Grod is 
not only future, but even already present (§ 15, c), so with 
John also is the eternal life, which the Messiah came to bring, 
not only a blessing of the other and future life, but also of this 
and the present life. The believer has eternal life (iiL 36, 
V. 24, vi 47, 54, xx. 31; L v. 12, 13), He has already 
passed from death to life (v. 24 ; L iii 14). Bodily death 
cannot stop the continuance of this life (xL 25), for tiiat life 
death is as though it did not exist (vi 50, 51, 58, viiL 51, 52, 
xi. 26); the resurrection is no more the condition, but the result 
of that life (vL 40, 54). What has till now been the highest 
promise of God has now been fulfilled (I. ii 25). This idealism, 
which beholds the ideal already realized in the present, we 
have learned to know in manifold forms as the charac- 
teristic aspect of the method of apostolic teaching (§ 51, c; 
96, b; 104, d; 117, d), but it is implied in the speciality of 
the Johannean theology (§ 141, c), that it here comes into 
stronger prominence than anywhere else.^ 

(h) If John had found in the contemplative knowledge of 
Christ, and of the revelation of God given in Him, the highest 

^ Only in zviii 86 does Jesus speak of Hi$ kingdom, which is not of a worldly 
kind ; bat here there is no thought of the Messianic kingdom, but He has only 
in view thereby an explanation for the Gentile, in which sense Jesus might call 
Himself a king in a spiritual kingdom, which comprehends all Mends of the 
truth. By John, X»*^ ^ the absolute sense, and Z'^ Mwtf are constantly used 
promiscuously (iii. 86, y. 89, 40, vL 58, 54 ; I. L 2, iii 14, 15, y. 11-18), as 
§ 84, b (comp. in Paul, § 65, d). 

* Since Col. iii 8 is quite different (comp. § 104, d), so only in John is eternal 
life, according to its true nature, thought of as beginning here, and it forms 
thereby the specific saving blessing. What Peter proclaimed as the second birth 
to hope (§ 50, b\ what James as the engrafting of the perfect law (§ 52, 6), what 
Paul as justification and new creation by the grace of God (§ 82, 84), what the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the nXiiWii in the New Covenant (§ 128), in order to 
characterize the salvation come with Christ for the individual, that appears in 
John as the bestowal of the highest blessing by Him, eternal life. 
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blessedness ($ 141, h), then mast he too see in it the eternal 
life, which the Messiah had come to bring. That is eternal 
life, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ HIb 
messenger (xvil 3), he says in a passage where it was 
important to show by a convincing explanation of the eternal 
life how the communication of it (ver. 2) must tend to the 
glory of Ood (ver. 1).' This highest saving blessing was not 
only not yet given to the world, it was not even as yet once 
made known to it It is true that elsewhere the thought is 
not foreign to the New Testament, that in the vision of God 
the highest blessedness of eternal life lies in the future world 
(§ 34, b; 99, b; 126, d; 132, d); but there was as yet 
awanting any view to show how etomal blessed life was given 
with this vision of God. But now the Son of God was come, 
who possessed this highest good ; for He had said of Himself, 
that the Father had given to Him to have life in Himself, as 
He Himself only had it in Himself (v. 26, vi 57). As an 
eternal life was this life made known to the eye-witnesses of 
His earthly walk (I. L 2 : ^ ^to)f i^vepMif . . . teal 
aTTarfyiXXofiep vfuv rifv ^wifv rijv atdviov), as He had 
testified of it as a life from the very beginning (ft ^v air 
apx^yi : VST. 1), and therefore also as a life not to be lost, and 
as a blessed Ufe, as it was led in living fellowship with the 
Father (Ijri^ Ijv irpo^ rov iraripa : ver. 2 ; comp. John i 1, 2) ; 
but what was the essential contents of this life is clear from 
this, that He had again and again pointed back to this, how 
He had beheld God in His original existence with the Father, 
and He traced His peculiar knowledge of God back to this 
beholding Him (§ 144, a)} But even in His earthly life all 

* In xviL 6 the I^m n l)«^«-« of ver. 4 is resumed by i^«»ff«^« r«v r« l»«^«, so 
tbat here too the glory of Ood consists in bringing about the tme knowledge of 
God. Since etemml life is nndonbtedly thought of as spiritoal, it was natural 
for John throughout to regard this moment in the spiritual life as the real nature 
of it, — a moment which, according to his individuality, generally appeared to 
him as the ruling central-point of the total spiritual life, and in which he had 
experienced the deepest deUverance from his spiritual needs through Christ, had 
found and laid hold on the highest salyation. 

« Ordinarily the " hypostotized " (?) {:«»i{ in I. i 1 is understood of Christ Him- 
self by a reference to John L 1 ; but ver. 1 by no means proves this, but rather 
the opposite, since the words there do not refer to the person, but to what (!) was 
experimentally made known to the eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Christ in 
and about this life. But this is nothing else than the true eternal life which 
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the blessedness of the eternal life seemed already realized. A 
life in nninterrapted fellowship with His Father, whose highest 
satisfaction was the fulfilling of His will (iv. 34); a life full of 
peace (xiv. 27) and joy (xv. 11, xvii 13), such as the world 
cannot give nor take away (comp. xvL 33); a life which is 
ended by a going home to the Father, as it began with a 
coming down from heaven, — ^that was eternal blessed life even 
hera And what formed the deepest essence of this life could 
be but the one thing, which He always testified He had had 
before all others — His matchless, intuitive, perfect knowledge 
of God. 

(c) Christ had come as the Messiah to impart this highest 
good to men. God has given us eternal life, and that life is 
in His Son (I. v. 11). Christ Himself, therefore, calls 
Himself the life, i.e. the life -giver (xL 25, xiv. 6 ; comp. 
I. V. 20) ;' and the apostle, who had recognised Him as the 
incarnate Word, calls Him the Word needful for life (L L 1 : 
X0709 rfj^ ^0^), because it cannot give life without the 

from the beginning was in Him (Jolm L i), which exhibited therefore His 
original existence with the Father not as a restfid quiescent, but as a living 
activity. Only the constant movement of His life did not consist in this, that 
He sought to teke np everything which separated and distinguished Him from 
God into a unity with Him, as Baur, p. 862, philosophises into it ; but in this, 
that He beheld the Father, as the Father beholds Himself. It is characteristic 
of John's spiritual tendency, that while elsewhere in the Scriptures the living 
activity of God is the expression for His powerful activity in the world, here the 
living Father (vi 67), according to the analogy of that which elsewhere the 
apostle regarded as the deepest nature of the true life, is in the first place He 
who beholds Himself in the depths of His self-consciousness. The true life is 
even a spiritual one, which cannot be thought of without this self-consciousness. 
But while a Paul brings forward espedaUy the side on the divine r? «•>», accord- 
ing to which it is simply the effectual power (§ 84, a, footnote i), it appears here 
especially from ite intellectual side, which is, to be sure, conceived by John 
throughout in immediate unity with the practical (comp. § 141, d), 

' From this also it is clear that the tSrtt can apply only to Christ, since 
nowhere else is Qod called Itn. God has life in Himself (v. 26, vi 67), but the 
Mediator of life can only be Christ, of whom it is said in the beginning of the 
verse that He is come to give us the power to know God, in which eternal life 
consists. That was, indeed, the object of His mission, that He might com- 
municate to the world life (I. iv. 9 ; comp. John vL 40, x. 10) in Him (iit 16 : 
read Ir mbrf) or in His name (xx. 81), i.e. if we know Him as He whom His 
name designates (x^Wf » i mig t$» e%§S ; comp. § 146, a), we have eternal life. 
That was, indeed, the fuU Messianic power given Him (comp. § 148, b) to give 
eternal life to all flesh (xvii 2), and this life consiste in the knowledge of the 
one true God mediated by Him (ver. 8). 
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mediator of revelation. As now the simplest means of 
nourishment which supports the physical life is bread, Christ 
calls Himself the bread necessary for life (vL 35, 48 : o afnof: 
TJ}9 K^\ ^^ t^Q bread which gives life to the world 
(vi. 33, 50, 58).^ But He is this, because He is the perfect 
revelation of Gh)d (§ 143, d) ; because the Father is seen in 
Him (xiv. 9), and known (viii 19); because we have the 
Pather in Him (I. ii. 23 ; 11. 9), who can be seen and 
possessed as the highest good in Him. In this way is the 
seeing of Grod possible to the world, a seeing which the Son 
once had with the Father, and which includes in itself eternal 
life, the highest blessedness. The true knowledge of God, in 
which this life consists, presupposes throughout such a seeing 
of God (xiv. 7, 17 ; I. iii 6). This seeing is not a higher 
stage of knowledge (Frommann, p. 223); according to § 141, &, 
John knows only of an intuitive knowledge, which is a 
spiritual seeing, and this knowledge can therefore be desig- 
nated as the true life, just because it is no theoretical know- 
ledge, but a living, i.e. an e£fectual grasping of the highest ; 
according to its nature, the whole life is a determinative 
object of knowledge. A pretended knowledge of God, which 
does not regulate the life, is a lie (L ii 4), it in truth does 
not exist (I. iii 6, iv. 8 ; III. 11) ; only in its working on the 
moral life does one know the true knowledge (I. ii 3), and 
that one has attained in it, and with it, the true life out of 
death (L iii 14). 

(d) But the Son, sent by the Father, is not a dead organ 
of revelation, not a means of life such as (physical) bread, 
whidi can indeed work life, but has not itself life in itself; 
He is the living bread (vi 51), inasmuch as the living Father 
has given Him, with a view to His mission, to have life in 
Himself (vi 57> v. 26). He Himself possessed the life of the 
knowledge of God, which He had to communicate by His 
self-manifestation (note c), and He could therefore make 
known God's name (xvii 6, 26). He needed but to com- 

* Eren according to the oldest tradition, Jeans, by His appearance, gives satis- 
faction and qnickening to the world (§ 21, d; comp. § 46, e) ; and if this is there 
fonnd in the moral renewal wrought by the saying preaching of Jesns, we will 
see that here the tnie knowledge of God commnnicated by Christ directly settles 
and renews the whole life. 
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municate what He had seen with the Father (viii 38), the 
heavenly things which He who came from heaven alone 
knew (iii 12, 13), He thus glorified the Father, while He 
made known His glorious Being to men (xii 28, ti"'. 31, 
zvii 4 ; comp. xiv. 13, xv. 18). Looked at from this side, 
the means of revelation which procures for the world the true 
knowledge of God is His word, which He hence designates as 
the living water (iv. 10, 14, vii, 37, 38; comp. § 132, (f, 
footnote 6)^ as the imperishable food (vi 27). As He is 
Himself the bread necessaxy for life (L L 1), so His words 
are words of eternal life (vi 68) ; as He is Himself the author 
of life (xi. 25, xiv. 6), so are His words 0»7 (vi 63), 
and the preaching commissioned to Him ^<o»)f aitovio9 (xii 
49, 50). But the contents of His word are, to be sure, with 
John mainly Himself again, i.e. the meaning of the revelation 
given in His peieon and His works (note ey 



§ 147. Christ the LigU of the World. 

As He who brings the true knowledge of Gk)d, Christ is 
the li^t of the world (a). As such He brings the full 
knowledge of the truth which determines the whole life, and 
is given with the knowledge of the Father in the Son (&). 
But the specific contents of the new revelation of Gk>d in 
Christ is comprehended in this, that Ood is love (c). 

(a) Even in the oldest tradition Jesus represents Himself 
as the giver of the true knowledge of Gk>d, who brings to 
men, therefore, the light (in the spiritual sense, § 20, a). But 
this side of Jesus' activity has to be specially brought for- 
ward in John ; for if the highest saving blessing, or the true 
life, consists in knowledge, then to obtain this life is there 

' In the word of Christ, too, there is no lack of tfr«x«/(ziiL 84, zir. 16, 21, 
zv. 10) ; but this commanding side of His proclamation does not here oome into 
sach prominence as in the synoptical tradition (§ 21, h), beoanse to the 
Johannean yiew trae knowledge directly of itself determines the life, and 
inasmuch as His word is but the proclamation of a new revelation of God, it 
even at the same time contains witMn itself an ivr«x4, which of itself works out 
its fulfilment, and it works, therefore, to purify (xv. 8 ; comp. xiiL 10) and to 
determine the whole moral Ufe. But this it does also in the oldest tradition of 
the words of Jesus (§ 21, c), as the .general early apostolic view of doctrine 
coincides with this, according to which the moral new birth is referred to the 
word of erangelical preaching (§ 46, 62, 128). 
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required a means of enlightenment The light which this 
knowledge brings about, is the light pertaining to life (viii. 1 2 : 
TO <t>m rfjs do^^)* He only, who Himself has this knowledge, 
can communicate it to others; only the life of the true 
knowledge of God^ which was in the Logos, could be the 
light of men (L 4 : 17 2/^» ^' ^ ^ airr^ Ijv, ijv ro ^m r&v 
wdpayirtDv)} As, thei*efore, the sun, which brings light to the 
world in the physical sense, is called its light (xL 9), so Jesus 
calls Himself the light, i,e. the light-giver, to the world in 
the spiritual sense (viii 12, ix. 5, xiL 35, 36, 46; comp. 
Matt V. 14). Whoever enters into connection with this 
light-giver {ipxercu irpo^ to ^109) has his whole being 
thereby laid bare (iii 19-21); whoever follows Him does 
not walk in darkness, because He has a light which shows 
him the way (viii. 12 ; comp. I. i. 6), whereas in the darkness 
one does not see whither one comes in his wandering ways 
(xii 35 ; comp. I. ii. 11) ; he is a child of the light (xiL 36), 
i.e. one enlightened (comp. Luke xvi. 8 ; Eph. v. 8). On the 
ground of this self- testimony, the apostle designates the 
incarnate Logos as the true light which has come into the 
world (L 9), and now, not conquered by the darkness (ver. 5), 
which it is rather ever more conquering (I. ii 8), it shines in 
the world. The result of which is, that God, who hitherto 
was hid in impenetrable darkness, so that He could be seen 
by no one, now stands before us in the clear light of revela- 
tion (L i 7), nay, is light itself, ie. has come to be through 
and through knowable, so that nothing dark or unknowable 
remains any more in Him (ver. 5).' But, inasmuch as all 

^ Ge88, p. 545, ** prefers indeed " by the life " to undemtand the Logoe con- 
taining life in Himself ; " bat Si ^»t4 with the article can refer only to the life of 
which it has jost been said that it was in the Logos, and for the idea of the life 
simply to sabstitnte that of the Logos is naturally pure arbitrariness. Comp. 
my joh, Lekrb, pp. 88-41. 

* To refer this sentence, which, to be sure, according to Kiibel, pb 28, is to 
say (!) nothing specific about the new message, to the holiness of God (comp. 
Hessner, p. 846) is impossible, since the holiness of God is already revealed in 
the Old Testament, and cannot be the specific content of the apostolic Ayy%xim, 
If it is said that this truth represents the essential basis of Christianity (comp. 
Uuther in loc,), then our assertion is but confirmed, since that which is the 
basis (i.e. the presupposition) of the proclamation of the Christian salvation 
cannot be its contenta The latter interpretation of pSt has, moreover, no 
support in Biblical symbolical language (comp. my joh, Lthrhegriff, pp. 42-45), 
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true knowledge must necessarily detennine the whole life 
(§ 146, c), the fact of a man's being enlightened (ip r^ ^orrl 
elpai or irepiiraTelp ; comp. L i 7) must be known in his 
moral walk (L il 9-11). 

(b) All true knowledge is but a knowledge of the truth, as 
such knowledge is the characteristic quality of Christians 
(I. ii. 21 ; II. 1 ; comp. § 107, a). If Christ, therefore, is to 
be the communicator of the life which consists in true know- 
ledge, then must He be the communicator of the truth (xiv. 6: 
iym et/jLi 17 aXiiOeui koI 17 ^w^). For this end indeed has 
He Come, that He may witness to the world of the truth 
(xviii 37; comp. viii. 40). But by the truth John by no 
means understands the sum of all that which is true, but the 
actual reality of what we know of God from revelation (comp. 
$ 65, &, footnote 3), therefore the revelation of the aXtfOtvo^ 
(1. v. 20).' If the Logos incarnate in Jesus was Himself full 
of truth (I 14), and could therefore communicate the truth to 
the world (ver. 17), then is this expressly declared, ver. 18, 
in this way, that He, who as the only-begotten Son stands in 
the highest fellowship of love with the Father, alone could 
show to the world His nature, which had been seen by none 
up till then. Just because the divine nature, which (when 
really known) of itself exercises a determining power over the 

and it makes the parallel clauae say nothing at all ; nay, in so far as it would 
deny the existence of any unholiness in Ood, it is almost a blasphemous tauto- 
logy. On the other hand, we hare here a natural turn of the symbolism already 
current in the Old Testament (comp. Isa. zlix. 6, and therewith Acts ziii 47 ; 
Luke iL 32) and in Paul (§ 102, a, footnote 1, d), on which the figurative 
expression explained above rests. Light* is the means of enlightenment (in the 
physical world), and therefore the image of the organ of revelation (in the 
spiritual world) ; but it is also, according to its nature, that which makes itself 
evident, and therefore the image of God perfectly revealing Himself in Christ. 
When Huther asserts that by this interpretation of the passage I* x^r«f is 
naturally supplied, then even tiie evangeliod proclamation, according to w. 1-9, 
treats only of Christ, and it can be intended only to tell of what is given in and 
with Him. 

* 'axiiIimi is by no means knowledge, but the object of knowledge, and it is 
not therefore identical with ^ (rightly understood), but the revelation of the 
truth is the presupposition of it 'Aj^nSum also frequently stands for that 
which perfectly corresponds to the nature of the thing designated (iy«Mj»tfM i» 
Ax«liiV: zviL 9 ; A9«vf» i» ^nhifi L iii 18; IL 1 ; IIL 1 ; w^mtntTw St JkXtihif: 
iv. 28, 24 ; comp. IL 4 ; IIL 3), and which is elsewhere designated by the 
adjective JUW^mc (I 9, iv. 28, 87, vi. 32, viL 28, xv. 1, xvii. 8, xlx. 85 ; I. iL 8 ; 
comp. Rev. iii 7, 14, vL 10). Comp. vi. 55 : ^Xfihg fifS^ti, 
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life (§ 146, c), is itself the contents of the truth, the truth 
has the power to deliver from the bondage of sin (viii. 32 ; 
comp. vv. 34, 36), and to work a life consecrated to God 
(xvii. 17).^ That is to say, God is here also, in conformity 
with His nature, as well hiicato^, inasmuch as He does right 
at all times (L ii 29), and gives to each what is due to him ; 
therefore, 6^., true to His promise. He forgives sin to the 
penitent sinner (I. L 9), as He is the simply holy (I. iL 20), 
as in the Apocalypse (§ 133, a).' It is true that His right- 
eousness and holiness have been already revealed in the Old 
Testament ; but in Christ the righteous One (I. ii 1 ; comp. 
xvL 10), who was pure from all sin (L iii. 5, 3 : 071^09; 
comp. viii. 46), is that revelation come to full, living view. 
As in the synoptical speeches of Jesus His self-manifestation 
in His walk appears to be for our example (§ 21, d), so is it 
here too (I. iL 6, iiL 8). The knowledge of Christ as the 
sinless One is of itself normative for our walk, which in that 

* Hence that state of being inwardly determined by the truth (appropriated 
in knowledge), the U riif mXniumt i7»«f, la known not only in aU denial of the 
false (I. iL 21 ; comp. i S), but also in the moral conduct of the indiyidual 
(L iiL 19 ; comp. iL 4). Hence a walk in the truth (III. 4), or a doing of the 
truth (ill. 21 ; I. L 6), can be spoken of. The truth is therefore here, too, a 
moral principle, as with Paul (§ 65, 6, footnote 8) ; but not inasmuch as its 
contents are the revealed wiU of €k)d as there, but inasmuch as the true know- 
ledge of God is necessarily determinatiye of the (moral) life. Closely allied to 
this, itkvi0%m stands for subjective truthfulness (viiL 44 ; I. L S ; comp. kXnHt : 
▼iiL 26, iiL 3d-v. SI, 82, viL 18, viiL 18-17, xix. 85, zzi. 24 ; III. 12). 

^ The current reference of «••» ityUv to Christ (yet comp. CJess, p. 525), which, 
however, is not to be proved by the equally doubtful a^riv in ver. 27, is con- 
tradicted by the £Mst that Christ, while we have John vi. 69: i 3iy»H rtS eiM, is 
never called the Holy One simply. There is no need of the artificial explanation 
by ri Sytn (Ritschl, iL pw 101, footnote), since the reason why Qod is here 
designated as the Holy One is clearly this, that He only as such can consecrate 
Christians with the unction to be His own holy possession. Just so is He, 
John zviL 11, addressed as ninf «yM, when what is dealt with is that He, who 
has separated Himself from all creaturely undeanness (comp. § 45, d, footnote 6), 
should preserve the disciples, that they may not be misled and polluted by the 
world. But if He is addressed, ver. 25, as itdrtf Zimmt, the reference then is 
not simply to the perfecting of the salvation of the disciples (Ritschl, p. 117), 
but expressly to this, that He, in virtue of His judicial righteousness, awards to 
believers a different destiny than to the world which has not known Him (comp. 
V. 80, viL 24, viiL 50) ; I. L 9, too, does not speak of retribution, but of this, 
that He deals with penitent sinners as such (comp. Immer, p. 542). On the 
other hand, there is nothing in the passage to refer to any straggle after com" 
plete justification, a straggle in which the righteous Judge gives help {Gen, 
p. 528 f.). 
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y/ay must be a sinless walk (I. iii. 5, 6) as soon as Christ is 
known as what He is, the sent of God (xvii. 3, 23), who is 
everlasting like God Himself (I. ii 13, 14), who, having 
come out from the Father (xvii 8), in His abiding unity with 
Him (x. 38) reveals the Father (xiv. 9), so that one has the 
Father in Him (comp. I. ii 23 ; 11. 9). Because this know* 
ledge of the mission of Christ is the condition of that 
knowledge of the truth which delivers and transforms, it 
there forms the direct contrast to the not knowing of God 
(xvii 25) ; for he only who has known God has known Him 
(viii 19> 

(c) But Christ also brings a new revelation of God.* What 
is revealed in the sending of the only-begotten Son, in whom 
God has given up the highest object of His love for the 
salvation of men, is expressly designated, I. iv. 9, 10, as the 
love of God (comp. John iii 16, 17), the love which on that 
account is named, I. iv. 16, as the object of Christian know- 
ledge (xvii. 23).' The apostle comprehends the whole con- 
tents of this new revelation of God in the sentence, God is 
love (I. iv. 8, 16); and the knowledge of this Being, who 
reveals Himself in love, shows itself to be livingly effective, 
inasmuch as it necessarily begets love in us (vv. 11, 19). 
That the sending of the Son, who introduces the Messianic 

* This, to be sure, does not consut in new disdoBnree abont God's transcendent 
being (Scholten, p. 77). It does not therefore teach ns to know that He is to be 
thought of as a spiritual and invisible Being, yet as absolnte activity (BaoTy 
pp. 854-S56, 408, after v. 17), or that He is life, as Frommann, p. 91 ; Kostlin, 
p. 76 ; Reuss, iL p. 484 [£. T. iL 888], conclude from I. t. 20, althongh these 
passages, according to § 146, b, footnote 6 ; 146, c, footnote 6, do not apply to 
God that He is light, as they assume, following the misunderstood passage, 
I. i 6 (comp. footnote 2), or that He is a spirit, which Frommann, p. 101 ; 
Kostlin, p. 77, find in iv. 24. In the latter passage Jesus appeals to a know* 
ledge of God which was common to Jews and Samaritans, as even Reuse, 
ii p. 488 [E. T. ii. 8871 acknowledges, but which ought, like aU true knowledge, 
to prove itself effectual in this way, tiiat we recognise Him as a spiritual Being, 
and worship Him in a spiritual way (iv. 28, 24); comp. also Biedermann, p. 172. 

' The knowledge of this new revelation of God, after it has once come, is so 
much the measure for aU knowledge of God, that Jesus directly denies that 
those have any knowledge of God who will not know Him as the only-begotten 
Son sent of the Father (vii 28, viii. 19, 66, zv. 21, zvL 8). All the great 
miraculous works which God did in Him are, indeed, if they are looked on, 
according to § 148, h, as pictures of the highest spiritual blessings, nothing but 
revektions of the divine love, which shows itself in the Messianic times by the 
folness of its distributions of grace (comp. § 20, d). 
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time, implies the perfect revelation of the love of God, is not 
alien even to the oldest tradition of Jesus' speeches, only it is 
rather implicitly involved there in the proclamation of Ood 
as the Father of the members of the kingdom (§ 20) ; as He 
who is here also manifested (1. ii 15, 16 ; comp. iv. 21, 23, 
XX. 17), inasmuch as His giving (I. iii. 1) and forgiving love 
(I. iL 1, 13) is sure to them.^ But there, too, it is the 
revelation of the Father^s love which moves His children to 
be like Him in love (§ 25, a). And not merely by the fact 
of the sending of the Son, and all its blessed results for us, 
by which it is perfected according to I. iv. 17, is the love of 
Ood revealed to us ; but since here, too, the Father is seen in 
the Son, the highest divine love is known directly in the love 
of Christ Himself (L iii 16; comp. xv. 9, 13); and as Christ 
does in the synoptical tradition (§25, d), so here, too, He 
presents His own humbly ministering love (xiii 14, 15), His 
self-sacrificing love (xiiL 34, xv. 12 ; comp. I. iii. 16), to be a 
pattern to us. Here also, as note ft, the revelation of God 
given in the exhibition of Himself is determinative for our 
moral life. 

§ 148. Christ the Savwur of the World. 

The other side of the Messianic work is salvation from the 
destruction into which the world, on account of sin, faUs at 

8 Just 80 Ib the beginning of the fulfilment of the Messianic promise regarded 
by Peter as a gift of the divine fayoor (§ 45, 6), and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the fayoor and the grace of God are again turned towards His people 
by the setting up of the New Covenant (§ 124, a). With Paul also the lore of 
God is the ground and result of the new institution of grace (§ 75, e; S8, a), 
and it is a mistake when Baur, p. 400, says that the Johannean doctrinal idea 
is distinguished from the Pauline ; that in the former the love of God is the 
highest idea, while in the latter righteoosness stands over against it. For even 
in John the Old Testament revelation of righteousness not only abides, but it is 
perfected in Christ (note &), as Christianity to him forms no antithesis to Old 
Testament Judaism (§ 141, a). Undoubtedly the apostle of love has seen 
(1 141, d) most clearly and deeply the perfect revelation of God in Christ in His 
revelation of love. And if from here we look back to tlie statement that no 
one has seen the Father except through Christ, it is clearly evident from these 
contents of the perfect revelation of God, that it results fh>m no metaphysical 
speculation about the unknowableness of Ood (comp. Reuse, iL p. 480 f. [K T. 
ii 884]), but that it is the necessary result of this, that the highest blessing is 
given only in the Messianic times, and through the Messiah — the highest good 
which the apostle has regarded as that beholding of the love of God. 
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death (a). This comes about in this way, tliat Jesus, atoning 
for the world's sin, purifies men from the stains of guilt by 
His blood (6). Only when the world has been delivered from 
death by His giving up His life, can it receive eternal life in 
the other world (c). But even in the specifically Johannean 
sense does the death of Jesus, as the highest manifestation of 
love, bring eternal life (d). 

(a) The Johannean speeches of Jesus, like those of the 
Synoptists (§ 22, a), start from this idea, that the Messiah 
had to bring not only the consummation of salvation, but also 
deliverance (iii. 17, xiL 47; comp. v. 34, x. 9), and they 
presuppose the idea of amrripla as one well known (iv. 22), so 
that in the deliverance expected in Messianic times, only a 
deliverance from destruction or from death can be thought of. 
Whoever dies in his sins (viii. 21, ^4) is lost; unfoi^ven sin 
leads to death (I. v. 1 6).^ Doubtless it con*esponds to his 
idea of an eternal life already present (§ 146, a), that John, on 
the other hand, designates the destruction which sin brings with 
it directly as death (comp. moreover, even § 28, c), from which 
believers even now pass to life (v. 24), while sinners abide in 
it (I. iii. 14). But the definite distinction begins only after 
bodily death, since we are delivered from it only by the 
resurrection (vi. 39), while those who do not attain to salva- 
tion pass away without hope in Him (I. ii. 17). To be sure, 
the positive idea comes now with John into the forefront, by 
which, to those who have already received the highest good, 
eternal life, bodily death has ipso facto lost all significance 
(comp. § 146, a) ; but it lies in the nature of the fact, that 
the man, who by the divine judgment has fallen under death, 

' Our aposUe has then kept fast hold of the idea of the ffrnpU rooted in the 
Old Testament, and recurring in all the New Testament types of doctrine, and 
for him the Son sent by the Father, or the Messiah, is the Saviour of the world 
(It. 42; I. iy. 14). To him, too, this deliverance is a deliverance from 
destruction {kvmXum : xvii 12), since fui Ji^§kir0m and vmtnvmt (ilL 16, 17) are 
convertible terms, or a saving the soul from destruction (xii 25 ; comp. 
§ 84, c). He also shares, with the whole New Testament teaching (§ 50, d; 
57, d; 66, d; 122, d\ the Old Testament view, according to which death, and 
that even bodily death, is the punishment of sin, which Frommann, p. 308, in 
vain denies. As little, moreover, does he deny the idea that bodily diseases 
are the results of sin (§ 32, d, footnote 4). This idea is combated, ix. 8, only 
in a particular instance ; but v. 14, on the other hand, presupposes it in the 
clearest way. 
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cannot receive that life^ that therefore deliverance from death 
must go alongside of participation in life. 

(b) John has by no means formed any new theory of 
redemption, as Frommann, pp. 450-454, and Kostlin, p. 182, 
ascribe to him, but he here directly connects himself, out and 
out, with the current apostolic type of doctrine. The assertion, 
that the evangelist sets forth with peculiar emphasis Jesus as 
the true passover Lamb, falls of itself no doubt, if the day 
fixed by him for the death of Jesus is historically correct, and 
if xix. 36, as is most likely by far, is to be referred to the 
passage Ps. xzxiv. 20. But the word of the Baptist about 
the Lamb of God (i. 29), a word safely handed down in its 
fundamental principle, does not refer to the Passover lamb 
(yet comp. Scholten, p. 134; Schenkel, p. 384), but to the 
mute, patient lamb of Is& liiL 7 (comp. Bitschl, il p. 68); yet 
the evangelist ak-eady explained the idea, borrowed certainly 
originally from Isa. liiL 11, in this way, that the servant of 
God, by His suffering (of death), takes away the sin of the 
world (comp. I. iil 5).^ The way in which this takes place 
he explains substantially in this way, that he designates 
Christ as the author of atonement for our sins {IXaa/io^ 'rrepi 
T&v afuipn£p fiiu&vi L ii 2, iv. 10), by which His death is 
evidently conceived of under the aspect of a sin-offering 
(Lev. vi 23, V. 16, 18 ; comp. Kpio^ rov iKaafiov : Num. v. 8) ; 
His blood has atoning power, and purifies from all stain of 
guilt (L L 7, 9; comp. 123, a; 134, a).* In particular, 

' We find the figure of the lamb of Isaiah in Peter and in Bevelatfon (§ 38, d; 
49, a ; 184, a). But m.1fU9j according to I. iiL 5, and the ordinary Johannean 
V9UB loquendif can be understood only in the sense of taking away, and not in 
that of " taking on Himself to take away " (Oess, p. 522). But it refers not to 
the deliverance from an immoral nature (Baur, p. 896 ; Schenkel, p. 887), but 
to the taking away of the guilt of sin, as even the plural in I. iii. 5 shows, 
because it refers to past sins, which load us with guilt. Only ver. 6 speaks of 
the way in which the revelation of Christ as the sinless One works also actual 
holiness in us. 

* To refer •mSmfiZnf to delireranoe from sin itself (comp. Schenkel, p. 886, 
who, however, speaks of a sacrifice of purification !), or to that along with other 
purposes (Gess, p. 522), is contrary to the text, inasmuch as it deals with the 
past sins (ver. 10) of those who have sin (I. i. 8 ; comp. ix. 41, rv. 22, 24, 
xiz. 11) generally, past sins which are acknowledged as such (ver. 9), and which 
stain men with guilt For the idea 6{ Ixmrfut^ comp. JUtschl, ii p. 208, and 
Gess, p. 516, who, however, in an incomprehensible way, denies that by this 
covering for sin Christ is thought of as a sin-offering ; while Beius, ii. p. 495 
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qiiite as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the sin-ofiering of the 
great day of atonement is thought of (Lev. xxiiL 27, 28, 
XXV. 9 : fifiApa i^iKeurfiov), since here, as there, the Son of 
God, as the sinless (I. iiL 5, iL 1 ; CQxnp. § 119, i) high priest, 
takes away sin, while He consecrates Himself as an offering, 
in order to put men in truth into the position of unstained 
holiness (xvii. 19; comp. § 121, a; 123, b); and as the 
intercessor with the Father (irapdscktiro^ : I. ii 1), He makes 
good before the Father the forgiveness obtained (ver. 2) by 
His atonement (§121, e).* Believers have forgiveness of sins 
for His name's sake, who designates Him as the iKao'fjLo^ and 
irapoKKiiTo^ (L IL 12 ; comp. 19). 

(c) Inasmuch as Jesus atones for sin by His blood poured 
out in death, and thereby delivers tlie world from the destruc- 
tion which death brings on the sinner, He dies for the good 
of [inrip) men (xi 51, 52);^ and the apostle interprets the 
word of Caiaphaa as a prophecy by which one has to die, so 
that the whole nation may not perish (xL 50 ; comp. xviiL 14). 
As, according to § 22, «, Jesus gives His life to be a Xvrpov^ 
80 does He present Himself as the Good Shepherd, x. 11, 
14, who gives His life for the good of the sheep, and that 
they may not become the prey of the wolf, may not fall into 
condemnation (ver. 12), i.e. that they may not lose their soul 
in death (xiL 25). In this sense Jesus gives His flesh (in 
death) for the life of the world (vi 51). As meat and drink 
sustain life, so His flesh and blood, which seem to be so sepa- 
rated by a violent death (§ 27, 5), become the means by which 
the world, which has fallen under abiding death, is maintained 

[E. T. iL 443], and Sohenkel, p. 886, footnote 11, combat anj reference of 
ixm^fMt to atonement and reconoiliation. 

* The pecoliar connection in which I. i. 7, cleansing by the blood of the Son 
of God, is introduced with the ummvim^ reminds one of the wa j of looking on it 
as the blood of the covenant (§ 22, e; 49, c; 121, cf), only that this way of 
looking at it is not followed oat Only in Christian feUowriiip (sM»«r*Mif f;^«^i» 
/ur mXXnXtn umi «.r.x.) has any one a share in the Messianic saving blessing of 
purification from sin by the blood of Christ, and the connection with rer. 6 
teaches that we can have fellowship with Ood only thns, with whom indeed no 
one stained with sin can enter into fuU covenant feUowship. 

' In the second half of xi. 62 the gathering together the children of Ood from 
among the Gentiles is not an effect of the death of Jesus, but the intended result 
of it, inasmuch as it is condilioned by the exaltation of Jesus from the bonds of 
the earthly life (comp. xiL 24). 
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in life (vL 55). In both images there is nothing said of any 
bearing of punishment, but of a service of love, which Jesus 
discharges to the world by giving His life, while He thereby 
delivers it from death and keeps it in life. But it is natural 
not to think here of life in the specifically Johannean sense 
(§ 146, as Eostlin, p. 183, does), but of eternal life in the 
current sense (v. 39 ; comp. § 34, 5), which begins after the 
resurrection (ver. 29), and confers blessing for ever (iv. 14, 36, 
vl 27).^ To be sure, he who even here possesses eternal life 
has, as is self-evident, eternal life in this sense ; but he could 
not have it, unless to the salvation given him in Christ, a sal- 
vation which gives him the former (§ 146), there was also 
connected deliverance from death through His death, who took 
away from us our guilt (note b), and therefore made the 
communication of life in the former sense possible (note a). 

(d) One can only be struck by the way in which, at times 
in passages in which Christ's death is spoken of along with life 
in the other world, a life which seems especially to be the 
fruit of that death, eternal life in this life is also spoken of, 
the reception of which, to be sure, is also made possible by 
that death, but it is brought about apparently in quite a 
different way. Thus is it between vL 51 and ver. 55, 
according to which Christ's death works life in the eternal 
sense, irrespective of the true life in this world preceding the 
resurrection, a true life which is obtained directly by the 
appropriation of Jesus' bloody death (vv. 53, 54) ; thus the 
eternal life which, according to iii. 14, 16, is produced by 
Jesus' death, is evidently regarded, ver. 15, as a life possessed 
immediately by faithj But this is explained in this way, 

* It is clear, yL 58, that the eternal Ufe which the eating the bread of life in 
the sense of w. 51, 56 gives, forms the contrast to the dying of the patriarchs. 
In this sense life foUows, zlL 25, on the resurrection, and stands, I. y. 16, in 
contrast to death, as eternal life, x. 28, stands in contrast to destruction (comp. 
ver. 10), in which God's wrath abides on men (iii 36). In this sense the raising 
on the cross, typically foreshadowed by the brazen serpent (Num. zzi 8, 9), 
brings about the obtaining eternal life (xiL 14, 15), which, ver. 16, forms the 
express contrast to destruction (comp. xiL 25). Only by a very forced exegesis 
can we bring these passages to the specifically Johannean idea of eternal life, as 
the attempt of Beuss, iL p. 551 [£. T. it 494], sufficiently shows. 

' In I. V. 16, Ufe, in contrast with death as the punishment of sin, is spoken 
of, although plainly (w. 11-18) he had been speaking of Ufe in the specificaUy 
Johannean "sense. But. this ib easily explained there, because the knowledge^ 
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that the death of Christ is but the climax of the revelation of 
the love of God (in the sense of § 147, c\ whether one now 
regard it as the necessary consequence of the gift of the only- 
begotten Son for the salvation of the world, as that deliverance 
could be achieved only in that way, or as the fulfilment of 
the divine loving will (x. 17, 18), which gave Him this cup 
(xviii. 11). Just so is it the climax of this revelation of 
love, in so far as it is seen in the love of the Son, which 
shows itself in the sacrificial death in the most striking way 
(xv. 13; I. iii 16). In this sense the death of Christ is 
connected with His self-manifestation, which brings about the 
new revelation of Ood, as without it full salvation (eternal 
life) would not be objectively procured, and therefore the love 
of God would not be perfectly revealed ; so thus without its 
subjective appropriation the revelation of (xod cannot be 
perfectly known, and therefore eternal life cannot in this life 
be perfectly obtained. From this point of view His death 
is the highest glorifying o( Gtod (xii. 28; comp. xviL 4, 
xiii 31, 32), as it is the highest glorifying of Christ Himsell^ 

which 18 the trae life, strictly exclades dns (§ 146, e) ; where these nevertheless 
enter, life can be restored only through the victory over them. Similarly, 
iii. 86, to continue under the wrath of God is regarded as the contrast to eternal 
life, because unbelief, which excludes life, is there regarded as disobedience to 
the divine demand of faith (I. iii 23). It creates no difficulty, finally, if, 
according to x. 9, 10, he who has been delivered by Jesus from destruction finds 
pastures which afford him true nourishment in the positive sense. Thus the 
reason of this double sense of Jimn lies in this, that John has taken the one from 
the current apostolic doctrinal of speech, but has coined the other independently 
(comp. § 141, a) ; so little reason can there be in this, accordingly, to speak of 
"unclear thinking" or of "uttering himself," since it is throughout clearly 
intelligible of what life he speaks. 

' Only one must not, with Baur, pp. 879-381, find the latter indicated in a 
twofold signification of v'^w^itu (iii 14, viii 28, xii. 82), or in the sense of 
}«^cr^«« (xii. 28, xiiL 81), since the former points to His exaltation to heaven, 
which was brought about by His death ; but the latter to His acknowledgment 
on the earth (comp. xi. 4, xviL 10, and therewith § 145, a), — an acknowledgment, 
to be sure, which, if it is to be general, presupposes His death (comp. footnote 5), 
but is not occa«ioned by it 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE APPROPRIATION OF SALVATION. 

§ 149. Faith and Felloioship with Christ. 

Faith, which fonQS the condition for the appropriation of 
salvation, because it alone perfects knowledge, is the confident 
conviction that Jesus is the Son of God (a). To reach faith 
thera is needed a testimony of the object of faith, and this 
testimony must be willingly accepted, and therefore assumes 
a longing receptiveness (6). While the believer by the know- 
ledge of God through Christ receives a life rooted in Christ 
alone, he becomes conscious of being in Christ, and the 
important thing now is to continue in Christ (c). Then 
Christ abides in him, and becomes in him ever anew the 
spring of the blissful knowledge of God and of the new moral 
life (d). 

(a) The subjective condition on which the obtainment of 
eternal life (iiL 15, vi. 47, xx. 31), as also deliverance from 
death depend (viii 24), is most commonly designated as 
faith simply. The idea occurs much more frequently in 
Jesus' mouth than in the synoptical speeches ; but as there, 
it is used almost entirely (comp. Mark xi 31, xiii 21) of the 
confidence with which the word of another is accepted as 
true.^ He is believed, as Moses was (v. 46 ; comp. vL 30, 

' Thus God is believed (v. 24) when we accept the testimony as true which 
He fi^ives (I. v. 10) ; the Scriptures are believed (iL 22), or the message (zii. 38, 
according to Isa. liii. 1), or the spirit of a prophet (I. iv. 1). Comp. § 40, c; 
139, 6, footnote 2. It seldom stands for trust in God generally (xi. 40, xiy. 1), 
as it does so often in the earlier evangelists (§ 29, c) ; and even, xiv. 1, the 
parallel mmitTt is l^i is at once changed in what follows into trust in the 
infallibility of His word, inasmuch as, according to ver. 2, Jesus would not have 
said what He had just said had it not been true. Nor, xiv. 29, is it trustful 
confidence in Christ that is spoken of, as it there refers to faith in Him in the 
ordinary sense, in whom they might have been mistaken by His going away, 
had He not told them beforehand. Moreover, m-s^rtvuv stands, iiL 14, 15, in 
the sense of trust in reference to the parallel ^k D^ailt Num. xxi 9, since the 

tert, oompar.f as John gives it, and expressly emphasizes it by the anteposition 
of vt^MTiv, lies simply in the salvation - bringing v^^Witci (against Huther, 
p. 25 f.). The assertion that the moment of trust in the love of God is the 
ruling idea in the Johannean faith (Frommann, p. 557), wants any sort of 
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viii. 31), when His words are believed (v. 47, x. 25 ; comp. 
v. 44); He is believed when what He says is regarded as 
true (iil 12, iv. 21, v. 38, viii 45, 46, x. 37, 38, xiv. 11). 
If this faith refers to the facts which His word announces, 
then it is the confident persuasion of the truth of those facts 
(iii 12, xi. 26 ; comp. ix. 18, xx. 8). Thus Jesus demands 
faith in His divine mission (xi. 42, xvii 8, 21), in His 
coming from the Father (xvi 27 ; comp. ver. 30), in His 
origin from above (viii. 24; comp. ver. 23), in His oneness 
with the lather (xiv. 10, 11), in His Messiahship (xiiL 19 ; 
comp. vi 69, xi 27, xx. 31, I. v. 1, 5); and the apostles 
confess faith in the love of Grod (L iv. 16), which is revealed 
in His mission (ver. 9). But as the object of faith is here 
more exactly defined by the contents of Jesus' self-testimony, 
so the speeches of Christ in our Gtospel go beyond those of the 
Synoptists in this way, that faith is joined directly with Jesus^ 
person.' Faith, then, is the persuasion of this, that He is who 
He will be, and its result, the confession that He is the 
Christ (ix. 22, xil 42), or the Son of God (L iv. 15, iL 23 ; 
comp. I. iv. 2, 3 ; IL 7). The reason why, with John, the 
element in the idea of faith, which, with Paul (§ 82, d), and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 125, a), forms but one side 
of it, as it has come into exclusive use only in the Apocalypse 
(§ 135, h) and in James (§ 52, c), evidently lies in this, that 

ezegetical basis. In the passage ii. 24, it is said, vtmyut Uvr«»: to trust 
oneself to any one. 

' n«rnvtt» i<f i^S (vL 85) occun nine times, and wtfrtvut %U •««••* (iL 11) 
twelve times. Yet it is quite wrong when Neander, p. 898 ; Frommann, p. 660 ; 
Hessner, p. 850, assert that in this way the element of the mystical union with 
Christ is introduced by the idea of fkith. Faith in the Son of God (iiL 16 ; 
xviiL 86, yi. 40 ; comp. I. ▼. 10) is, according to the connection of ix. 85-88, 
nothing else than the confident persuasion that Jesus is the Son of God 
(comp. vi 29), on which account faith, in the name of the Son of God, is inter- 
changed with it (iii 18 ; comp. i. 12, ii 28, I. v. 13). Since tlus formula can 
but say that we firmly belieye of Jesus, what the name of the Son of God 
expresses of Jesus, it is then clear from this, that in the union with ut, c ace,, 
there is indicated no other fundamental meaning of the word, pointing to a 
personal relation to Christ In the passage xiL 44, faith in the sender just as 
faith in the sent is included, as v. 24 : •'imviif rf wif^^atrt (comp. footnote 1). 
Xh9Tt»u9 rf Oif is, according to I. t. 10, a nrnvu* tig rh* f/MfrvpUtt mvrtS, and 
wi^Tiuw iiV ri SMf»m, I. liL 28, is exchanged, as synonymous with «rimviiv rf 
iwftmrt (comp. yiii. 81 with ver. 80). In the formula wi^rtvut ut Vi fZt (xii. 86), 
it is at any rate clear that it can but refer to a being persuaded of the quality of 
Jesus, expressed by rt fHu 
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to him the life of the true knowledge of Qod is the highest 
good (§ 146). Knowledge, that is to say, is only perfect if 
there comes confident persuasion of the truth of what is 
known, so that everything which (§ 147, b) seems to be the 
object of knowledge must, from the above, be also the object 
of faith. A knowledge won by reflection or in a syllogistic 
way is, to be sore, ever evident of itself ; it carries in itself 
the evidence for its truth, and therewith its confident 
certainty. It is not so with intuitive knowledgid, of which 
the apostle speaks, whose object is the revelation of God seen 
in Christ. This knowledge is immediate, and may therefore 
rest on a delusion ; and this possibility has to be excluded 
for the consciousness, while confident persuasion comes if the 
knowledge is to be perfect (zvii 8 ; I. iv. 1 6). Only by fedth 
can it be so perfectly appropriated, that it really becomes an 
element in our spiritual life, nay, according to § 146, e, the 
special fundamental power, the living principle of it' 

(b) That we may reach a p^suasion of the truth of the fact 
of salvation, sure, excluding any thought of deception, we 
need a witness for it (i. 7). Only if other plainly trustworthy 
witnesses confirm the fact, that they have seen what each 
individual believes, that he has seen intuitively, can he himself 
be confidently sure of the truth of this knowledge.^ In this 

' Now knowledge ia an advancing prooeas, it penetrates step by step, deeper 
and ever deeper, into the secret of the revelation of God in Christ, although at 
each stage knowledge (§ 141, c). It can but advance, if it is to become at each 
stage a real knowledge, ie. a knowledge joined to faith. In this sense each 
advance of knowledge is again conditioned by faith (vi. 69, z. 88). But along 
with knowledge, faith too must advance, inasmuch as it appropriates the deeper 
knowledge, and makes believers confidently certain of their possession. There 
are then stages in Dedth as in knowledge, although it is called, likewise, faith at 
every stage. The disciples already believed (i 42, 46, 61), yet they reach a 
higher stage of faith, ii. 11. Peter confesses their faith (vi 69), and yet Jesus 
seeks to lead them to faith, xi. 15, xiv. 10, 11 (comp. ziii. 19, ziv. 29). They 
finally protest that they have attained to faith (xvi. 80), and come only later to 
fuU faith (XX. 8 ; comp. ii 22, xx. 29). The nobleman believes in one way 
iv. 47, in another sense iv. 50, and in yet another ver. 58 ; the people o( 
Jerusalem believe (ii 28), yet they do not believe in a higher sense (iii 12). 
There are disciples who, as such, believe, but, according to Jesus' judgment, 
do not believe (vi. 60, 64) ; one is the foundation-laying faith of Christians 
(I. iii. 28), another is the world-conquering (I. v. 1, 4). Nevertheless, at each 
stage faith works directly eternal life (• wimvw* tx^s K^v mUnm), because at 
each stage it makes knowledge to be truly living, in which eternal life consists. 

* Elsewhere, too, /tafrvfM designates such a testimony from one's own expe- 
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sense has the Baptist, who was sent of God (i. 6, 33, ilL 28), 
and is hence trustworthy, given witness to the truth (v. 33), 
or to Jesus (iii. 26), because, through the arifielov given him 
at His baptism (L 32-34), he was fitted for such fMprvpia 
(i. 7, 8, 15 ; oomp. iii. 11). In this sense Jesus witnesses to 
the truth (xviiL 37), because He testifies only what He has 
seen with the Father (iiL 11, 32), and His testimony is true 
(viil 14), as every one may know from His unselfishness and 
sinlessness (vii. 18, viiL 45, 46). Finally, the Father Himself 
witnesses for Him, partly in the Holy Scriptures (v. 37; 
comp. ver. 39), and partly by the works which He gives Him 
to do (viii. 18; comp. v. 36, x. 25, vi. 27).* Such a testi- 
mony can work faith, but it works it by no means by any 
constraining necessity. Generally, those only who are driven 
by an inner necessity (viL 37 ; comp. Matt. v. 6) to come to 
Jesus, or continuously to follow Him,® first hear His word ; 
while the unreceptive are never once in a position to hear 
Him (viiL 43—47) ; and this hearing can lead but to faith and 

rience (u. 25, iii. 28, iv. 89, 44, viL Y, ziL 17, zyiii 23, xiz. 85, zzL 24, iii 3, 
6, 12). Only, in spite of Gess* denial, p. 519, the testimony of the water and 
the blood, I. y. 7, 8, is spoken of figuratively, inasmach as the former testifies 
by the miracle at His baptism, of which the Baptist testifies (i. 82-84), and 
to the latter by the correspondence between Jesus' death and the prophecies 
relating to it, as testified by the apostles (ziz. 35-37). But fundamentally both 
these are testimonies by God (I. t. 9), who gave the vision to the Baptist, and 
by the other occurrences has shown forth Jesus as the promised Messiah. In 
the early apostolic preaching, too, the testimony of what they had ezperienced 
with and in Jesus was the special task of the apostles (§ 42, a; 1 Pet. v. 1 ; 
2 Pet. L 16). But it is only in the Apocaljrpse that testimony comes to be so 
full of significance as here, in that Christ is the witness of ftitnre things, and 
revelation is called His testimony (| 135, d), Comp. Rev. ii. 18, zL 8, zviL 6 ; 
« fMfTttfts 'lurav (comp. L 2, zzii. 18). 

^ Jesus is to be believed for the sake of His own word (iv. 41), and we will 
believe Him, if we are not to render ourselves guilty of an unpardonable sin 
(zii. 48, zv. 22). But, because His testimony is essentially about His own 
Being, and the significance of His own person, if any one will apply to Him the 
mazim, which is true in human things at any rate, that one ought not to bear 
witness of himself (v. 31, viii 13), then Jesus can appeal to this witness, whose 
testimony is unconditionally true (v. 32), and who can witness of Him because 
He knows Him (z. 15). Later His disciples bear witness of Him, for they have 
seen His revelation of Himself (zv. 27 ; Li 2, iv. 14 ; comp. i 14, ziz. 35 ; 
I. i 1, iii. 5, V. 7, 8) and the Paraclete (zv. 26 ; I. v. 6), who likewise is fitted 
for this by direct observation (zvi 13). Finally, every believer has God's testi- 
mony in himself, inasmuch as he has ezperienced that God has given to him 
the true life by faith in His Son (L v. 10, 11). 

* lu addition to the fact that those who felt in any way drawn by Jesus came 
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love (v. 24) ; but it by no means leads to this necessarily. 
To many, even among His fuidijTai, His word is too hard, too 
offensive (vi. 60) ; they cannot receive His word, or they will 
not keep it as their possession (xiL 47). Only where there is 
the capacity and the willingness to hear Him or His word 
(axoveuf T^ ffxovfj^ airrov: v. 25, x. 3, 16, 27, xviii 37; 
Bev. iii 20 ; comp. vL 60, x. 20 ; I. iv. 6) is His word or His 
testimony received (iil 32 ; comp. Mark iv. 20), and now 
come faith and knowledge (xvii. 8, iii 11, 12). But as the 
rejection of His word, which essentially testifies of Himself, is 
a rejection of His person (xii. 48), so the acceptance of the 
same is an acceptance of His person (v. 43, xiiL 20 ; comp. 
§ 29, i), and that^ according to xvi. 27, directly involves love 
to Him, and this acceptance is the presupposition of faith 
(L 12), without which there is no knowledge (w. 10, 11). 
The confident persuasion of the truth of intuitive knowledge 
can be forced on no one, it comes to pass only on the ground 
of the longing receptivity, by the free act of personal appropri- 
ation of what is heard and seen.' 

(c) Because the contents of that knowledge that blesses is 
the revelation of God in the person of Christ, there arises, by 
the personal appropriation of it by faith, a relation of person 
to person; and here begins the peculiar mysticism of the 
Johannean view of doctrine. As Jesus is conscious within 

to Him (L 48, iii. 2, 26, iv. 80, 40, vi. 5, x. 41), that coming to Him is the 
expression for that longing susceptibility which is the first predisposition for 
faith, lying (iii 20, 21, v. 40) in the free self-determination (vL 85, 87, 44, '45, 
65). When their longing is satisfied, then that coming is perpetuated; it 
leads to a following of Him (vL 2, viii 12, x. 27), the token of abiding disciple- 
ship {/iminrmi : yi. 66, vil. 3 ; comp. § 29, a). 

' And therefore this is figuratively set forth as a drinking of the living water 
(iv. 10, 14, vii. 87), i.e. as a reception of the word of Jesus (comp. 1 146, d), or 
as an eating of the bread of life (vL 50, 51, 57, 58), ie. as a reception of His 
person as the organ of the revelation of God (comp. § 146, c), or as an eating of 
His flesh and a drinking of His blood (vi. 58-56), <.«. as an appropriation of His 
life given up in the sacrificial death as the means of our salvation (comp. 
§ 148, d). Just because believing knowledge comes to pass only by such an act 
of living, personal laying hold of the salvation given in Christ, can it be a 
living power even for the whole personal life, nay, eternal life itself. It is clear 
from this that faith, at any rate in the Johannean sense, cannot be without a 
''turning of the heart "to Christ and to €rod (the revelation of whom He 
brings) ; but in the first place this turning is not trust, and in the second place 
it is not involved even in the idea of faith, but is the. preliminary condition of 
it (against Huther, p. 28 f.). 
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Himself that He is in the Father, because His life is rooted 
in Him (§ 143, c), so the believer in Christ, because be is 
conscious that he has received his true life from Him in the 
believing susceptibility to receive His testimony of Himself. 
In contrast to the world, believers are in the Son of God, who, 
because He is Himself true, has given them the power to 
know Him that is true, and thus He has become the author 
of eternal life to us (L v. 20).® With the springing up of 
this knowledge in believers is this new relation to Christ 
given them of itself; the believer is in Christ, as the branch 
is rooted in the vine-stock (xv. 1, 5).* But as faith comes 
into existence only by a free personal act of acceptance 
(note b), being in Christ can abide only in so far as, like 
Christ's being in God, a conscious and willing act^ it realizes 

* Not merely does the linguistic harshness (§ 145, h, footnote 6) of the cnrrent 
interpretation force us to take b rS mf mStrw as in apposition \o Urf Ixninf^ 
bnt also the course of thought. Then, indeed, the being in God is really the 
result of the true knowledge of God (I. it 8-6), bnt it was not formerly said 
that we know God, but only that the Son of God has come and given ns the 
power to do this. But the reason of our opposition to the world lies not in that 
(y. 19), since Jesns has come to the whole M#^Mf, bnt in this, that we have 
received Him in faith, and now are in Him, while the world is and continues to 
be if rf wnnfif. The point of the passage lies even in this, that Chiist has 
communicated to us that capacity of knowledge (IjiCvm*? ), not by any one doctrine, 
but by His person, which as to its nature is identical with the AXnitwitf as the 
concluding sentence expressly explains. And even on that account is He the 
author of life for us, because only by His person does He communicate to us 
the blessed knowledge of God (comp. g 146, c, footnote 5). Gomp. xiv. 20, 
according to which the disciples, when they have come to the fuU knowledge of 
the relation of Christ to the Father, know that they are in Him, inasmuch as 
they have the life given in that knowledge finom Him alone (ver. 19). 

* The truth results from this, as does the mistake from the current idea, 
according to which faith in the Johannean sense involves mystical living 
fellowship with Christ (comp; footnote 2). Every believer is in Christ; but 
faith in Christ and being in Christ are as different as belief in the light (xiL S6) 
and being in the light (L ii 9). With as good right might we assert that the 
idea of knowledge involves that living fellowship, since, according to xiv. 20, 
I. V. 20, the latter is given directly with the knowledge which brings life with 
it Faith is the subjective condition of being in Christ, but that comes only 
when the blessed results of fidth come, even the eternal life which Christ 
communicates to the believer. The analogous expression, which expres s e s the 
oneness of the Son with the Father, designates also what is involved in the 
relation of the Son to the Father, only that there that relation is at the same 
time thought of as something knovm and desired by Him, because the Son 
alu)ay$ willingly and joyftdly acknowledges and holds it fast ; with Him, 
therefore, there can be no distinction between being and abiding in Him 
(comp. 9 143, c). 
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itself ever afresh in steady personal self-surrender to Him 
from whom the believer has received his new life. Hence 
Jesus exhorts to abide in Him (xv. 4). Whoever does not 
abide in Him will not always afresh receive life from Him 
alone, he has burst the bond which bound him to Christ, the 
new life expires, and he faUs under condemnation (ver. 6).^^ 
The continuing in Him is not faith, but it presupposes faith, 
as the bemg in Him presupposes the having become believing. 
It is the personal surrender to Him in whom the new relation 
to Christ, which faith has brought about, is steadily afresh 
with conscious self-determination perfected, and it can there- 
fore, according to § 141, d, be designated also as love to Christ 
(xiv. 15, 21, 23, 24; comp. xvi. 27, xxi 15-17). Only 
when the believer, by such a loving self-surrender, is willing to 
i*eceive from Christ, and from Him alone, can the life continue, 
which he receives in the knowledge mediated by Him, 

(d) If the believer abides in Christ, then Christ promises 
to abide in him (xv. 4) ; Christ's being in him is the correla- 
tive idea of the believer^s being in Christ (xiv. 20), as Gtod is 
in Christ, because Christ is in Him (§ 143, c). Even on that 
account, abiding in Him is the condition of the continuance 
of eternal life, because only on this condition abides He in 
us, and gives us ever afresh the life of the true knowledge of 
6od.^^ We have received Himself as the perfected revelation 

*^ Bat as true discipleship, the result of which is to be m Christ, arises and 
is maintaJTied ozily in this way, that we receive and keep the words of Christ 
(zii. 47), BO neither can we abide in Him, if His words (zy. 7), or the gospel 
preaching, which imparts it yet more fully (I. iL 24), abide not in us, since the 
knowledge of the revelation of God in Christ is communicated by means of them, 
— ^the knowledge which works eyerlasting life. In this sense Jesus declares, 
viiL 81, the abiding in His words, which is but the oonelatiye idea to the 
abiding of His word in us, to be the sign of a real, t.e. a true, stedfast disciple- 
ship ; only it is dear here yet more directly, that, with the abiding in HIb 
words, of which He is Himself the chief object, we abide in Him. And as 
eternal life, with which the being in Christ is given, can be thought to spring 
up only by believing appropriation of the life of Christ given in death (vL 54), 
then this continuing in Him, according to ver. 66, depends on the ever renewed 
appropriation. In all this we have only the Johannean expression for true sted- 
fastness in the bonds of disdpleship, which Christ demands even in the synoptical 
Gospels (§ 30, 6). 

11 The sense of the expression, vi. 67, is, according to the connection with 
ver. 66, expressly explained in this way : Whoever eats me, and so abides in 
me, shall live, because I abide in him, and communicate constantly to him my 
life. If the abiding in Him was always connected with His words abiding in 
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of Grod in Him, and just because this highest object of 
intuitive knowledge is, at the same time, a living person, 
Christ becomes the spiritual centre of life in us, who deter- 
mines all life, even the moral, by His effectual power. He 
only who abides in Christ can bring forth fruit by a new 
moral living activity (xv. 4), because He, without whom we 
can do nothing, then abides in us and works this fruit 
(ver. 5). And so he sins not (I. iii 6) who abides in Him, the 
sinless One (ver. 5) ; and to sin is the sign that one has not 
seen Him, and by intuitive knowledge has received Him into 
lus innermost life, because He must be the living power in 
us determining our whole life, excluding all sin ^ver. 6). 
Thus John, while he puts Christ's being in us side by side 
with our being in Christ, introduces by a general Christian 
form of expression (§ 62, e, footnote 4) his mystical method 
of view (§ 141, d), according to which that surrender to the 
revelation of Grod in Christ, coming from the centre of the 
whole personal life, is looked on as a relation of person to 
person, pud he gives it in that way quite a new significance." 

U8 (z7. 7 ; comp. footnote 10), then, indeed, He Himself, who reveals Himself in 
His words, abides in ns in them. If we have by these words known Him, and 
therewith the revelation of God given in Him, then is the truth in as (I. iL 4) ; 
if He has made known to believers the love of God revealed in His mission 
(zvii. 25, 26), then is He in them (vv. 28, 26). 

^' Even in Paul, Christ's being in us appears side by side with our being in 
Christ (§ 84, b) ; but while with him the latter is brought about by the former, 
with John, on the other hand, abiding in Christ is the condition of His being in 
us. It is, however, connected with this, that there the living fellowship with 
Christ is thought of as brought about by the communication of His Spirit, and 
the mystical directness of the Johannean idea is so thoroughly awanting to it. 
This intervention of the Pauline idea has, without more ado, often enough been 
imported into the Johannean idea (comp. too, Biedermann, p. 262), but incor- 
rectly. Not the possession of the Spirit, but instruction by the Spirit, in so 
far as that instruction teaches us ever better to know Christ as what He is, 
namely, as the complete revelation of God, brings about the abiding (not in 
Christ, but) in God, according to I. iL 27. It is connected with this, tliat, by 
Paul, we are never exhorted, as here, to abide in Christ, because the being in 
Christ, brought about by the communication of His Spirit, must ever be realised 
on all sides, but, according to the nature of the case, can be only conditioned by 
the conduct of the believer, but not wrought by it Only in John has it come 
to be a mystical union with Christ, to a oneness of person with HiuL Hence it 
happens that the Johannean doctrine goes quite beyond the Pauline in this 
respect, that it advances from a being in Christ to a being in God (§ 160). 
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§ 150. Fellowship with God aiii Sons of God. 

In fellowship with the Son we have, at the same time, a 
fellowship with the Father, according to which we are and 
abide in Him (a). The continuance of this fellowship is 
shown in this way, that God abides in us by His Spirit, and 
enables ns really to hold fast to our confession (b). From the 
other side, the working of the revelation of Grod received in 
Christ, which determines the whole moral life, is represented 
as a birth of God, in consequence of which we are in Him (c). 
The result of this is sonship of God, or moral likeness to 
God (d). 

(a) As Christ is, and will be nothing else than the revela- 
tion of God, and therefore is constantly in the Father, and 
the Father in Him, we may be at the same time in both 
(xviL 21 : ica9a>9 o"^ irwriip iv ifiol ko^ i» <ro\ tva koX ainoX 
iv fifuv Shtiv). What we see in coming to Christ, and the 
perfect appropriation of the revelation . given in Him 
(§ 149, &), is yet, at the same time, the living God Himself, 
the seeing of whom is eternal life. In whomsoever the gospel 
proclamation, held fast by faith, abides, a proclamation which 
convinces us that we have the Father at the same time in the 
Son (L ii 23 ; comp. IL 9), he abides not only in the Son, 
but at the same time in the Father (ver. 24), as also, 
vv. 5, 6, the abiding in the Father is the interchangeable 
idea of the abiding efiective knowledge of God (iyptoKafjbev : 
w. 3, 4) ; he merges himself in Him with his whole spiritual 
life, as he sees Him in Christ ; he wishes but to live in this 
seeing of God, and that abeady involves love to God, as the 
ever new personal surrender to Christ is love to Him 
(§ 149, c). Thus abiding in God is, to be sure, especially the 
simple result of this, that we abide in the Son ; but as this 
constantly demands a free surrender afresh to Christ, so can 
we be exhorted to this, too, on the supposition that the Spirit 
constantly teaches us to know the full revelation of God in 
Christ (w. 27, 28). But since this abiding in God is a con- 
tinual sinking of oneself in the highest object of knowledge, it 
brings with it directly, continuously, the enjoyment of eternal 
life. It is therefore said, I. iL 25, that to abide in the Son 
and in the Father is the promise which He has given ns, 
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when He has promised us eternal life.^ But doubtless this 
fellowship with the Father^ is not thought of as a oneness so 
immediately personal as the mystical living fellowship with 
Christ, inasmuch as it is constantly brought about by the 
latter, and by the revelation of God given in it. Therefore the 
truth of the assertion, that we have fellowship with God can 
be measured only in this way, whether a man walks' in the 
light of the full revelation of (rod that has appeared in Christ 
(I. i 5), or yet walks in darkness (w. 6, 7). 

(b) But fellowship with God has yet another sida If the 
Father is in the Son, and the Son is in believers, then the 
consummation of their unity aimed at thereby (xviL 23) con- 
sists in this, that with the Son the Father, too, is in them, 
wherefore it can be inferred from this, L iv. 4, that He who 
works in them is stronger than he who rules in the world 
(the devil). But the abiding of God in us is throughout the 
result of our abiding in God (I. iii 24, iv. 13).' It is now 
said, to be sure, 1. iv. 12, that in this abiding of Gtod in us 
His love is perfected in us, because no higher evidence of it 
can be given, than if the living God Himself makes His 
abode in ua But yet, on this side, fellowship with God is 
not thought of as one so directly personal as that with 
Christ; for, according to ver. 13, we know that He abides in 
us by this, that He has given us His Spirit (comp. also 

^ If we would not break all connection, ovm mnst be refexred to what precedes 
(comp. Hanpt mloe,), bo that it is defined, in general, by the predicate follow- 
ing. But thus is explained the attraction of apposition to 4 Wmyyixi*, which 
appears in the accusative, after this idea has come to be the object in the relatire 
sentence, while it is unbearably harsh if i Z**^ ^ amwg were the predicate of the 
sentencoi prepared for by mim, and thereby , the special main idea to which the 
words tend. 

* What, xvii 21, is designated as a being in Christ and God is called, I. L 8, 
fellowship (xMMffMi) with the Father and the Son ; and as it was the object of the 
gospel, according to xz. 81, to bring about this eternal life by faith in Christ 
(as the foil revelation of God), so, according to I. i 8, is it the object of the 
apostolic preaching to bring about fellowship with those who already have 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, in order that they may be in them 
(xviL 21). According to this, therefore, this fellowship, too, brings the enjoy- 
ment of eternal life with it immediately. 

* This is the case also, iv. 15, where the relation is only apparently inverted, 
because by keeping fast hold of the confession of Christ, which is but made 
possible to us by the abiding working of God in us, it is reasoned d posteriori 
first to the cause, and then to the presupposition of that causey which is given 
by our abiding in Christ 
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I. iii 24), God abides, therefore, not immediately in us, but 
by His Spirit ; and because this Spirit teaches us ever more 
to know Christ as the full revelation of Gh)d (L ii 27 ; comp. 
iv. 1-3, where the rule of the Spirit of God is known in the 
right confession of Christ), this dwelling of God in us, which 
is brought about by His Spirit, can keep us firm against 
antichristian false doctrine (I. iv. 4), and can preserve us in 
the right confession (ver. 16). That abiding of God in us, 
-which corresponds to our abiding in Him, is shown even in 
this way, that our moral life is moulded according to His will 
(I. iii 24).^ But for the specific form of expression for this 
working of the revelation of God appropriated by faith, John 
has coined another form of expressioa 

(c) That our whole moral life may be formed according to 
the will of God, there is required a divinely -constituted 
beginning of it, which gives to it its specific character as a 
life bom of God, just as the bodily birth gives character to 
the bodily life (comp. John iii 6). Only he who, with his 
whole spiritual life, merges Himself in God as revealed in 
Christ, can be ruled by Gh)d in the ultimate grounds of his 
life, or be of God (I. iv. 6).* Thus to be of God (I. v. 19) 
means only that we are determined in the deepest principles 
of our life by the nature of the true God (ver. 20), a nature 
which has become known to us on the ground of our being in 
Christ, in Him that is true. As God is righteous, so every 
one who is bom of God does righteousness; righteousness 
(I. ii 29; comp. iii. 1 0), like love, constitutes the nature of 

^ Ab the oorrelatiYe idea of tlie oontmnal loving sinking oneself in God (note a) 
designates the abiding of Qod in vm, nay, eren the living presence of the highest 
object of knowledge in the centre of onr whole spiritoal life ; and as all trae 
knowledge of Qod is a knowledge determinative of the entire moral life 
(§ 146, c), inasmuch as the being of Qod seen in Christ is necessarily nonnative 
for us (§ 147), so must the knowledge of the full revelation of Qod in Christ, 
opened up to us ever more richly and deeply by the existence of the Si»irit in us, 
become a living power in us in the practical territory. 

^ Wherefore the apostle, I. ii 28, 29, from a man's abiding in Qod, directly 
draws the conclusion that he has been bom of Qod, as the latter is the neipessary 
conclusion from the former ; and, I. iv. 7, from the fiEust that a man has been 
born of Qod, he concludes d poitenori that he knows Qod ; and that knowledge 
is steady, lasting, only to him who abides in Qod. The seeing of Qod, IIL 11, 
also, which has continued since its first beginning in the past (notice the perf. 
U^c»i>), and the being in Qod which is the result of this new birth, are inter- 
changeable ideas. 
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God, and so one knows by love that he has been bom of God 
(I. iv. 7). He only who does good, and so imitates the good 
he sees in God, is of God (IIL 11) ; for he who is bom of 
God cannot sin (I. liL 9 ; comp. v. 18), because no one can be 
regulated by Grod and at the same time by what is opposed to 
God.^ This being bom of God, which accordingly determines 
the whole conduct of the individual, is a work of God (I. v. 1 : 
o yan^a-a^) ; but as by God's being in us (note b), Grod is 
not thereby regarded as personally active, but what is specially 
operative is the revelation of God known in Christ ; but that 
revelation agrees, to be sure, with His nature, and is called the 
truth (§147, b). But as right moral life, therefore (L iii 19), 
and the confession of Christ (comp. footnote 6), which forms 
the contrast to the lies of the false teachers (I. ii 21, 22), 
may be referred to one's being of (rod, so also to one's being of 
the tmth. And therefore even the tmth of God, which makes 
sinning impossible, is regarded as brought about, I. iii 9, by 
the powerful abiding of His triripfia in us, i,e. of the word of 
God. For the abiding of the word of God in them is indeed 
that which gives to the little children, I. ii. 14, the power ever 
anew to overcome the wicked one ; and that it does this by 
the new-bom power of God, L v. 4 shows, according to which 
it is only what is bom of God that overcomes the world. This 
word, which makes known to us the will of God, and which 

* Connected with the form of life which ia right and acceptable to God, are 
also the confession of Christ as the perfect revelation of God, — therefore the 
apostles are of God (I. iy. 4), as they confess Christ, in opposition to anti- 
christian error, Christ as come in the flesh (rer. 2), — and likewise the continaons 
listening to the proclamation of that reyelation ; wherefore those only who from 
knowing God are of Him, listen to it, and by Gqii's abiding in them (oomp. 
note h) are put into a position to overcome false doctrine (yer. 4). If it is only 
said in this passage, that they haye oyercome false teachers in consequence of 
their being of God, and if, farther, the reason of this is that God is in them, — 
which, according to note 6, is brought abont by His Spirit, — ^then it is dear 
that the latter is bat the right enlightenment which exposes all lies, bat the 
former is that determination by God which alone makes one capable and willing 
to appropriate the revelation received, and to produce its fruits in life. For all 
that is bom of God overcomes the world (I. v. 4), out of which the temptations 
to what is contrary to God oome to us, whether tiiese be lusts leading to sin or 
an inclination to false doctrine ; and so the faith which overcomes the world 
(ver. 6), or has already, according to ver. 4, overcome it, cannot be the beginning 
of faith, which is the condition of aU saving experience, but only faith as proved 
in the conflict with temptation, a faith which springs from being bom of God 
(ver. 1). 
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hence, by the truth contained in it, is to preserve us (I. i 8, 10) 
from that self-deceit which leads us to deny our own sins, has, 
like the truth itself (§ 147, b), which also abides in us (II. 2), 
a delivering, a morally-detennining power (comp. § 146, d), 
by which Gk)d comes to be Himself powerful in us.^ 

(d) Those who are hom of God are called children of God 
(ri/cva rod Oeov: L ii. 12, 13), — ^perhaps intentionally, — never 
sons of God, so as not to approach in appearance the peerless 
position of the only-b^otten Son of God, just as the idea of 
being bom of God is never applied to the latter (§ 145, a, 
footnote 2). There is in this way nothing to prevent the 
perfect sonship of Christ likewise presupposing a perfect moral 
likeness to God, as the sonship of believers does a relative 
likeness. Christ is evidently called, I. iii 8, the Son of God 
on account of His sinlessness (ver. 5), or positively on account 
of His divine righteousness (ver. 7 ; comp. iL 29). And the 
name Son of Gk)d also seems, L i 7, to point to His sinlessness. 
But what is true of Him according to His original nature, is 
wrought in them by their being bom of God, the result of 
which, as it determines the whole moral life by the revealed 
nature of God, can be only likeness to God in moral nature. 
Sonship to God is known by not sinning, by righteousness 
(I. iii. 9, 10).^ To be sure, this ideal is not even once realized. 

^ The word of God, therefore, is regarded, as by Peter (§ 46) and James (§ 52), 
ns the seed from which the new (moral) life is produced. With this, however, 
we are not to oonfonnd the current combination (comp. Frommann, p. 191 ; 
Kostlin, p. 228 ; Messner, p. 851), — which, however, does not occur at all in 
John, — by which the birth from God is the beginning of the eternal life in the 
specifically Johannean sense. According to what has been said, footnote 5 in 
reference to I. iy. 7, III. 11, the birth from God is realized only in the resolt of 
the knowledge of God, in which the belieyer has eternal life directly (§ 146, c) ; 
it has to do, therefore, simply with the new detennination of life, in which 'the 
salvation received in the knowledge of God (the ^m^ «i«fMf ) works and shows 
itself outwardly. The Spirit, on the other hand, is not by John looked on as 
He who brings about this working of God ; rather the Spirit of Truth is known 
in this way, that His testimony is heard by those who are of God (I. iv. 6). As 
the whole idea of a being bom of God is specifically Johannean, so the idea, 
occurring in the speeches of Christ, of a being bom of water and of the Spirit 
(iiL 5) is nowhere further realized by the apostie. What is peculiar to him is 
distinguished, moreover, from the Petrine idea of the second birth (§ 46), and 
from that of the Pauline new creation (| 84), by this, that it never goes back on 
the past that had to be changed. Even the I»«i#f» ytfmtnHu (iii 8, 7), with its 
"from before," points back only to the beginning of life laid in the first birth. 

' It is clear from this that sonship with John does not designate, as with Paul 
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To those who accept Him by faith, Christ has given not son- 
ship itself, but the power (comp. six. 10, 11) to became the 
sons of God (i 12); the last and highest realization of this 
ideal, a realization for the present fathomless, lies only in the 
future consummation (I. iiL 2). But as certainly as salvation 
in Christianity is never a merely future thing, but alwajrs an 
already-present thing, this ideal is realized by the truth from 
God, in the abiding iK rov Oeov elvai. As those in whose 
world- conquering faith ^ the being bom of God is verified, 
Christians know themselves as children of God (1. v. 1, 2) ; as 
those bom of God, who even now do righteousness (I. ii 29), 
are they even now children of Qod (L uL 2), who can quite 
well be distinguished from the children of the devil (ver. 10). 
But they know also that they have not become so of them- 
selves, but that God, as their Father, has made them to share 
His highest love in His highest revelation to them (in Christ), 
in order thereby to make them children of God (I. iiL 1 ; 
oomp. iv. 12). And thus even here in the idea of sonship to 
God there is not lacking the consciousness of fatherly love 
(comp. § 147, c), but it is realized only in moral likeness of 
nature with the Father. 

§ 151. Keeping the Commandments of God. 
That which is necessary for the attainment of salvation is 

(f 38), the Ghristiaii's new atandiiig in grace ; it is not on objective relation to 
God (comp. Frommann, p. 626, who confounds eonahip to God with eternal life; 
comp. on the other hand, footnote 7), but a subjectiye quality, in which the 
world as Uttle knows the children of God as they do Qod Himself (I. iii 1). 
This is the sense in which Jesus, even in the oldest tradition, presents sonship 
to His disciples, as the ideal (§ 21, e) which must be no doubt reached, since 
God has reyealed Himself to them as their Father. Elsewhere, too, in Christ's 
speeches in our Gospel, the idea of sonship is taken in this metaphorical sense of 
moral likeness of nature. The right to call themselves children of Abraham is 
decided by the &ct that one does the works of Abraham (viii 89, 40) ; and those 
who do the works of the devil (viii. 88, 41) are called his children (viiL 44). 

* It is but an apparent contradiction if faith is, L 12, but the condition by 
which only the power is received to become the child of God, and, I. v. 1, at the 
same time the sign of the birth from God accomplished, or of the sonship given 
therewith. For in the former case faith in His name is but the first stfl^ of 
faith, which is sufficient in consequence of the receptive acceptance of Christ 
(§ 149, a, footnote 8) ; in the other case, £uth in His Messiahship is the proof of 
that faith, which has overcome the temptation to false doctrine (I. v. 4, 5). 
Comp. footnote 6. 
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also set forth as a fulfilling of God's commandments from love 
to Him^ and these require faith and brotherly love in par- 
ticular (a). But this fulfilling of them, and the loving mind 
from which it proceeds, are begotten ever afresh by the 
revelation of Grod given in Christ {b). The fulfilling of the 
commands of God in the actual reality of Christian life 
continues, no doubt, imperfect^ and in that way it may result 
in the* deadly sin of falling away (e). And so to secure its 
normal development it requires an impulse, and that lies in 
the prospect of retribution (d). 

(a) If the knowledge of the revelation of God given in 
Christ, and gotten by faith, produces, by its power to regulate 
the life» the being bom of God, which tends to moral simi- 
larity of nature to Him, so, just as in the speeches of Christ 
in the synoptical Gospels (§ 21, c), the progress of the Chris- 
tian life seems to be accomplished by an inherent necessity, 
and the need of a law to regulate it seems to be taken away. 
Yet Seuss, iL p. 485 [K T. ii 435], mistakes an essential 
side of the Johannean view of doctrine when he denies that 
here too, and very frequentiy, everything needful for the 
realization of salvation is put, quite as in the Old Testament 
way, under the point of view of the fulfilment of a divine 
command. Quite as in the synoptic tradition (§ 21, 6), Jesus 
requires the keeping, i.e. the doing of His words (viii. 51 ; 
comp. L ii. 5 : rrjpetp rhv Xoyov), which is identical with the 
words of God (xiv. 23, 24, xv^ 6), or the keeping His com- 
mandments (rrfpetv r^9 ePTokd^i xiv. 15, 21), which is at 
the same time a keeping of the commandments of Qod 
(xv. 10 ; comp. L ii. 3, iv. 3, xxii 24, v. 2, 3 ; XL 6), quite 
as in the Apocaljrpse (§ 135, a; comp. § 136, e)} The 
fulfilling of the will of God, as it is expressed in these com- 
mandments, is accordingly the one condition of salvation 
(I. ii. 17 ; comp. xiii 17) ; and this fulfilling, as in the Old 
Testament, is the doing of righteousness (I. ii 29, iii 7, 10 ; 

1 In this aenee evangelical preaching (I. i. 5 : JtyytxSm) even contains a com- 
mand (I. iii 11) ; it is even said, I. ii. 7, of the commandment drawn from the 
som of evangelical preaching (i. 6), that it is the word which they have heard 
from the beginning, inasmuch as it is ever necessarily given with it. Moreover, 
all sin remsans for the Christian to be a freeing oneself from the commandments 
of Qod (I. iii i : A kfutprU i^2» n mufttU), and every deviation from this tqId 
<«}<»/« : 1. i 9 comp. viL 18) sin (I. v. 17 : «*•#« iH^tum i/uifrm Irrh), 
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comp. § 24, a). But John comprehends the contents of this 
divine will, I. iii. 23, in the command to believe on Christ, 
and to love one another.' It is self-evident that God must 
require faith as the condition of all appropriation of salvation 
(§ 149, a) ; and although love is the necessary effect of the 
perfect revelation of Grod (§ 147, c), yet Jesus so announces 
it as the new commemdment (xiii 34, xv. 12, 17; comp. L 
iv. 21), the fulfilment of which is the sign of His discipleship 
(xiii 35), and it is therefore characterized quite, as § 25, &, 
as the chiefest commandment But even if the thought, that 
all fulfilling of the divine commandments must proceed from 
love (comp. § 25, h), is not foreign to the Old Testament, yet 
is this here brought into the greatest prominence,' and every 
demand on the Christian is summed up in a loving mind 
towards Gtod, as in the synoptical speeches of Christ, to seek 
after the kingdom of Qod or after righteousness, is but the 
expression for love to God (comp. § 26, d, footnote 3). 

(b) This comprehension of all the commandments in the 
unity of love to God, is now the means with John to adjust 
the more legal view of the condition of salvation with that 
view of the development of salvation which is peculiar to 

* MoreoTer, fix>m the connection of I. y. 4 with ver. 8, it is dear that futh is 
included in the commandments of God (comp. § 150, c, footnote 6). Ab it 
never comes except by the free action of the individnal (§ 149, 6), it is the work 
required of God (vi. 29), a keeping of His word (zviL 6 ; comp. vy. 7, 8) ; the 
refusal of that faith appears as culpable disobedience (iii. 86 ; comp. § 44, c ; 
82, d), nay, as specially sin (xvi. 9, iz. 41 ; comp. § 125, d). On the other 
lumd, brotherly Ioto is the commandment given (I. iv. 21) by God (11. 4) 
through Christ (I. iiL 22). And hence brotherly love (I. IL 9, 10) is the clearest 
mark of belonging to the kingdom of light (f.e. to the feUowship of the 
disciples), iii 10, the chief part of hnmMnfn, ver. 11, the commandment given 
from the beginning along with evangelical preaching (comp. ii 4-6), iiL 14, 16, 
the mark of the true life and of being of the truth (w. 18, 19). 

* As the fulfilling the divine commandments in the case of Christ sprang from 
love to HiB Father (ziv. 81), so here, too, doing the divine will (I. iL 17) is but 
the result of that love to the Father which excludes aU love to the world 
(ver. 15 ; comp. Jas. iv. 4). As fidfilling the commandments of Jesus is the 
result of love to Him (xiv. 21), so the fulfilling of the divine commandments is 
the result of love to God (I. v. 2), a love which consists in a walk according to 
His commandments (II. 6), and makes the keeping of them easy (I. v. 8) ; in 
keeping His word is love to Him perfected (I. ii 6) ; for here, too^ to think of 
God's love perfecting itself toward us (Ritschl, ii. p. 874) contradicts the 
whole context, which speaks simply of the confirmation of the knowledge of 
God in believers (comp. note 6). 
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him; and in this way, too, his mysticism preserves its 
practical character throughout, and is preserved from quietistic 
and even antinomian vagaries. As, according to § 149, c, 
that mystical abiding in Christ is at bottom one with love to 
Him, &om which, according to footnote 3, keeping His com- 
mandments results of itself; so, accoiding to § 150, a, to 
abide in God is such a loving losing oneself in Him, from 
which the keeping His commandments must come necessarily.^ 
It is hence said, I. ii 5, that we, by becoming perfected in 
that love of God which is shown in keeping His command- 
ments, know that we are in Him, and that the abiding in 
Him must be verified by imitation of the walk of Christ as 
our example (ver. 6). That this love to God, that is to say, 
is perfected in us, is the direct effect of the revelation of God 
in Christ which is apprehended by faith, and of the fellowship 
with God produced thereby, inasmuch as we know His love 
in the former, and in the latter experience it in a way which 
must necessarily produce love in us.* We love, only because 

* Whilst^ therefore, according to the mjrstical view, Christ's abiding in ns 
most correspond to our abiding in Him, and this abiding of Christ in ns by His 
gracious work makes ns capable for all moral activity of life (xiv. 4, 6 ; comp. 
§ 149, d)f so this activity is here the (psychological) effect of lore to Him, and 
likewise the fnlfiUing of the divine commandments is the necessary (psycho- 
logical) result of love to Qod (ziv. 21) ; as, on the other hand, the aUding in 
God, identical with the latter, on account of the appropriation of the fuU know- 
ledge of God given with it in Christ, an appropriation ever ftresh and living, of 
itself creates the new moral life, according to § 146, c; 147. 

^ In order to show the necessary connection of faith and love, John proceeds, 
in the second principal section of his Epistle, from the fiu^ acknowledged in 
I. ii 5, that it can be said only of him who keeps the commandments that he 
abides in God, but he now adds the new element that Gk)d abides in him (comp. 
§ 150, b), as is known from the Spirit which He has given us (I. iii 24). After 
he has now established how this Spirit may be known from this, that He con- 
fesses the incarnation of Christ (iv. 1-8), he can show, that he who has been 
taught by this Spirit knows Ck>d as He is manifested in the sending of His Son, 
knows Him according to His nature as lave, and as he is regulated by this 
nature (bom of God) in the deepest elements of lus nature he must himself love 
(w. 7-10). But not merely in the sending of the Son is God's nature made 
known to us ; we know Him whom no one hath seen according to His nature 
of love perfectly in this way, that He perfects His love in us, while He, abiding 
in us, works godlike love in us (ver. 12 ; comp. with this Bitschl, ii. p. 872), and 
that love makes us (§ 150, d) to be children of God (comp. iiL 1 : wtvmw^t my^miv 
2«)«»if fifuf i ei«f ). For Uiat it is He who abides in us if we abide in Him, we 
know from the Spirit He has given us, whose testimony of Christ agrees with 
that of the apostles (w. 13, 14), so that the confession of Him is wrought by 
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He has first loved us (I. iv. 19)^ natuially, in the first place. 
His own self, who anticipated us with His love (ver. 10), but 
along with Him who 1)q;ot our new life of love, him also 
who is begotten of Him (L v. 1).* Accordingly, just because 
the new life of love, which is begotten in us by the complete 
revelation of God, is in its deepest roots love to God, that 
perfect revelation of Ghxi creates ever afresh in us that mind 
of love which is the condition of every step forward in the 
life of salvation,^ as also in the moral life. God therefore 
here, too, only requires from us (as § 21, e) what He has 
Himself created in us by His highest revelation. And there- 
fore it is said, L v. 3, that the commandments of Grod, in the 
doing of which love to God is occupied, are not hard, 
because he who is bom of Gkxi (ver. 4), i.e. who is determined 
in His innermost being by the revelation of God's love, feels 
himself driven of himself to love Him in a way which makes 
love to the brethren, and therewith the fulfilling of His 
highest commandments, to be a loved and an easy duty. 

God Himself by Hia Spirit in us (ver. 15 ; comp. § 150, b). Bat as we have 
known God's love to be His peculiar nature, so we loiow, tbat to abide in love 
(which, indeed, is identical with love abiding in as) is nothing else than to 
abide in God and God in as, that the former is not in any way a result brought 
about by the latter, but is itself given along with the latter (ver. 16), because 
by it the love which forms God's nature is perfectly realized among us (ver. 17). 

* It is said expressly, ver. 2, that we know by this, i.e. that it foUows from 
the general statement in ver. 1, that we love the children of God whenever, ie. 
as soon as we love God, and we show this love by doing His commandment. The 
current explanation of this sentence, by which he would say, that the love of 
God is likewise the sign of brotherly love, as the latter is the sign of the 
former, must, if it is to have any sense, introduce the thought that we know 
brotherly love as right if it is exercised in the way prescribed by the command- 
ments of Gk)d, and it overlooks the fact that it is not U» which ia used, as is 
always the case in similar turns (comp. iL 8), but 7r«t. 

^ It is trae that the beginning of the life of salvation by faith in Christ 
cannot come without a longing for the divine (§ 149, b), in which the germ of 
love to Qod ever lies ; but this germ is made ever more richly fruitful, and is 
unfolded in the development of the life of salvation by the revelation of God in 
Ghrist, just as it cannot reach any such development without surrendering itself 
lovingly ever anew to this revelation of God ; but this latter is ever given of 
itself by the love to God which is begotten in us. It is characteristic, that for 
the apostle of love (§ 141, d} everything on which the normal development of 
the Christian life depends is in the end comprehended in love to God and 
Christ, as with Paul it is in faith (§ 86, d) ; and yet this confident self-surrender 
to the grace which procures all our salvation is something essentially distinct 
from that loving merging oneself in the revelation of God in Christ, which 
brings all salvation with it. 
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(c) If one looks at the Christian life from the ideal point 
of view, according to which it depends on the revelation of 
God in Christ producing a new life, it is perfected at a stroke. 
As the believer has eternal life directly, so the birth from Ood 
also comes with the believer's being in God, that birth which 
makes all sin impossible* He who is bom of God, and abides 
in Christ, sins not (I. v. 18, iiL 6), nay, he cannot sin (I. iiL 
9 ; comp. § 150, e). He who yet sins, has not as yet received 
into himself that revelation of God by the knowledge of 
Christ (I. iii. 6, iv. 8 ; III. 11 ; comp. § 146, c), he is not yet 
in the condition of one enlightened (L ii 9-11; comp. 
§ 147, a). But whenever the Christian life is regarded rather 
from the legal point of view, according to which a constant 
fulfilling of the divine requirements is necessary for its normal 
development (note a), then the possibility exists continually, 
that it is not sufficient for development, and this possibility 
is ever again realized (comp. § 30, b)} Even the fruit- 
bearing branch requires further cleansing (xv. 2 ; comp. xiiL 
10) ; the believer is ever yet sinning (L L 8, 10, iL 1), and he 
hence needs ever cleansing and forgiveness (L L 7, 9 ; comp. 
XX. 23), intercession with the Father (I. ii 1, 2), and brotherly 
intercession (L v. 16) ; he needs to be ever cleansing himself 
a&esh from all stains of sin (I. iii. 3 : arpfl^e^p ; comp. 1 Pet. 
i. 22 ; Jas. iv. 8). According to this rather legal view, 
which cannot be dispensed with for the consideration of the 
actual reality of the Christian life, just as in the Old Testa- 
ment (comp. § 42, b ; 44, c ; 115, &) a distinction is drawn 
between sins of infirmity, which do not destroy abiding in 
Christ (xv. 2), in which God, who is greater than our 
hearts, knows our deepest being in truth, although our heart, 
on the other hand, is ever conscious of fresh shortcomings 
(1. iii. 19, 20),' and deadly sins (L v. 17; comp. Num. 

B The believer needs ever agRin to be exhorted to eontinae in Christ and in 
God (xv. 4 ; I. ii. 28), not to sin (L ii. 1), but to eontinae in lore (I. iii. 18, iy. 7 ; 
comp. XT. 17) ; he needs ever to be reminded of his Christian duty (I. ii. 6, 
3, 16, iv. 11 : if liXu ; oomp. xiii 14) ; he has to be warned against the love 
of the world (I. iL 16)^ and against being misled (I. iii 7 ; comp. ii 26). 
Althong^ he that is bom of God keeps himself conformably to his nature 
from all sin (I. v. 18), yet Jesus has to ask the Father to keep the disciples 
(xvii 11, 15). 

'This 80 often misinterpreted passage does not speak of a silencing our 
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viii 22 : n^D? Ktpn) ; for the doers of such even the otherwise 
general commandment to intercede is no more required (ver. 
16), because God cannot hear such prayers (ver. 14), because by 
not abiding in Christ one falls irrecoverably into condemna- 
tion (xv. 6, and therewith § 149, e)}^ 

(d) If from an ideal point of view the Christian life is 
developed by an inherent necessity, then, to secure its 
normal development, it needs no special motive; and 
if the believer has eternal life immediately, then the 
point of view of retribution, which for present service deter- 
mines only a future reward, seems to be quite shut out 
But whenever the process of Christian life is regarded as 
a continuous doing of the divine commands (note a), what 
is necessary for the attainment of salvation appears as a 
service, for the achieving of which there is need of a 
powerful impulse, in view of the danger of the sin of falling 
away which threatens it, according to note e ; and from this 
point of view, everything which was given in the progress 
of the process of salvation was given necessarily in the begin- 

hearta, because wiHw can neyer designate that, not eren in contrast to 
««T«74M»r»ii» (comp. Hath, mi loc). Since, indeed, one angiy may be per- 
suaded to allow his indignation to go, and so to silence it (comp. Matt. zxyiiL 
14) ; bat even the penoading the heart (which is certainly not meant), that it 
cease from its self-condenmation, cannot certainly be called a silencing of it. 
It can therefore only be said, that, if we know from oar true hearts (ver. 18) that 
we are of the truth, if we keep op, as it were, our dialogue in the presence of 
God, and deal with Him therefore in the matter, how we will stand in His 
judgment, we wiU persuade our hearty that if our heart condenm us, God is yet 
greater than it is. Naturally, this cannot proceed from His forgiving love^ as it 
is explained by a reference to His omniscience, nor from the strictness of His 
judgment, about which we dare not persuade our own hearts, when condemning 
us, but only from this, that He knows our innermost depths U rnt ^n^timt Chu^ 
even though it is not so yerified outwsrdly, as it ought to be verified. 

'^ The sin unto death is not here, therefore, as in the synoptical speeches of 
Jesus (§ 22, h)t and in Peter (§ 42, h ; 44, c), final hardening against Christy but, 
as in tiie Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 126, d\ that falling away from Him by 
which the being in Christ is simply broken off. If one, who has already had 
eternal life by faith, ceases to be in Christ, and thus has not eternal life abiding 
in Him (I. iii 15), then that is specially a eonXrodid^o in adjtdo. The 
apostle explains this fact, which stands in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
ideal view of the Christian life, in this way, that members who fall away from 
the Church had never been her true members (I. vl 19). They have thereforo 
never in full reality appropriated the revelation of God in Christ, and no con- 
clusion can therefore be drawn from their falling away against its specific 
effectual power (comp. § 30, c). 
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niTig of it, and may be put in the point of view of a reward, 
which is to be the motive for securing the human service 
necessaiy for the appropriation of salvatioa" If in many 
such statements (footnote 11) only the earthly consummation 
of what is sought in service is the promised reward, yet may 
its future consummation as such also be kept in view, as 
§ 32, €, since John, according to § 148, c, distinguishes from 
the eternal life already present its future consummation. In 
this sense, to look at the reward coming at Christ's Farousia 
becomes a motive to abide in Grod, inasmuch as only this 
latter can give us confidence in reference to the final decision 
then to be made (I. ii 28). Even on this account must love 
be perfected in us (in abiding in love, which is identical with 
abiding in Ood), that we may have confidence at the day of 
judgment, because we then, though still in the world, yet like 
Christ Himself already stand in complete fellowship with the 
Father; and love then becoming perfect drives out all fear/ 
since fear carries in itself its own punishment, as it is but the 
expression for the relationship of love to God, that has been 
disturbed (and therefore not yet come to perfection), a relation- 
ship which must be the deepest ground of our new life of 
love (L iv. 17, 18).^ But as abiding in Christ or love to 

11 One ia reminded quite of the way in which Jesus, according to § 32, b, 
emphasizes the equivalence of reward and service, when He here promises to 
abide in us, as the reward of our abiding in Him (xv. 4), although it is but 
according to its nature that the revelation of God received by faith should 
become effectual in us. He likewise promises His love to us as the reward of 
our love to Him when proved by obedience (ziv. 21 ; comp. xv. 10, 14), — that 
love to us which brings about the highest gift of the Spirit (ziv. 15, 16), or the 
love of the Father (ziv. 21, 28), which, from the connection with xvi. 27, assures 
us of the hearing of prayer (ver. 26 ; comp. ver. 28) ; and this hearing of prayer 
with the apostle is a result of obedience in fulfilling His commands springing 
from love (I. iii 22 ; comp. iz. 81). Thus even Jesus Himself, according to 
§ 144y d, footnote 9, looked at the receiving of that which belonged to His 
nature and calling as the reward of His conduct on earth. 

*" From the connection of I. iv. 17 with ver. 16, as ezplained footnote 5, it is 
clear that U rtvr^ can but point backwards (comp. Haupt tn foe), and that 
l^ii hfuh (comp. II. 2) is connected with nrfXi *vr«4. The same thing follows 
from this, that the clause with 7m gives no sense, if it is to explain the 
h vwTf, as then even Bitschl, ii p. 874 f., understands it rightly as a purpose 
clause. But it ia not possible by i& iya^n to think with him of the love of Ood, 
because the «v nriXfiWM b r^ kyu^if in its correlation with rtn\%imrm n 
aymrn cannot possibly be understood of the perfecting of our confidence by the 
divine love. Moreover, Haupt has, on the other hand, pointed to the parallelism 
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God proves itself by keeping His commandments, Jesus could 
set before the individual, v. 29, at the resurrection a destiny 
conesponding to his works; and, xii. 25, 26, to His servant, 
not shrinking from self-sacrifice for his humble service, quite 
in the way of the Synoptists (Matt x. 39 ; Luke xiv. 11, and 
therewith § 32, b), he could set an equivalent reward in his 
being honoured by the Father. In view of the glorious 
prospect which Christian hope opens up (L iii 2), the apostle 
in this sense exhorts to strive after purity from sin (ver. 3), 
as every stain of sin excludes from this blessed goal ; and he 
warns them against being seduced to fall away, by pointing to 
the loss of the full reward threatened in the future life (II. 8: 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE HISTOBICAL REALIZATION OF SALVATION. 

§ 152. The Prqparaiary Bevelation of OocL 

Israel possessed a revelation of God in prophecy, the last 
bearer of which was the Baptist, whose task it was to bear 
testimony for Christ (a). This testimony had an abiding 
significance^ inasmuch as it was to lead to fedth in the Son 
of God (b). The law, too, although it was already abrogated 
for the apostle for the present^ is a revelation of God. It 
makes one receptive of the revelation of God in Christ, and 
thus serves as a positive preparation for the latter (c). But 
the majority of the very people of the Logos has not received 

with the passage I. ii. 28, where also confidence at the day of judgment is made 
dependent on abiding in Ckxi, and it hence then follows necessarily that the 
tmi, comp. with Christ's abiding, which, as iii 8, 7, can only be placed in the 
character of this abiding, is to be sought in His continuous abiding in God, and 
this, it is self-evident, excludes any fear before the judgment. But the same 
thing is shown ver. 18, but from the other side, according to which, by the 
abid^ in love, which is identical with abiding in God, the nature of divine 
love is perfectly realized in us. For a nxttm, Jkyt^trn, as it drives out all fear, is 
just the Aymrti rtrtXtttfaim in ver. 17 ; and if it is here spoken of love generally, 
then we also saw, note b, how indissoluble the love to God is from love to the 
brethren, so that the application can quite easily be made to the latter. 
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the salvation, although that salvation found receptive souls in 
the. heathen world (d). 

(a) Even Judaism possessed a knowledge of God, in com- 
parison with which that of the Samaritans is designated as a 
not knowing of Grod (iv. 22);^ there must therefore have been 
given even in Old Testament times a revelation of Ood, a 
thing which Eostlin, p. 88, wrongly denies. Doubtless, it id 
even said in the Old Testament itself (Ex. xxx. 20) that there 
was then no direct vision of Gk>d, such as the Son had with 
the Father (vi 46), and as Christians can have by Him ; yet 
the word of Ood came to individuals (x. 35 ; comp. ix. 29), 
or they saw a form of God (v. 37) in vision or in a 
theophany.^ But the prophets could testify of Him from 
personal experience too ; for they had indeed beheld even the 
glory of the Logos (xiL 41 ; comp. § 146, a), and heard Him 
speak, as is plain from this, that, according to the Messianic 
interpretation of the apostle, they often introduce Him speak- 
ing (ii. 17, xii. 38, xiii 18, xv. 25 ; comp. § 74, e; 116, c). 
On that account it is self-evident that the passage x 8 can 
refer only to the contemporary leaders of the people, and not 
to the prophets of the Old Testament (comp. also, Scholten, 

* The knowledge of God possessed by the Jews is, to be rare, only a relative 
knowledge, and it ceases to be a knowledge of God as soon as God is perfectly 
revealed in Christ (viL 28, TiiL 19, 55, zr. 21, zri. 8 ; compu § 147, e, foot- 
note 7) ; but so long as it corresponds to the stage of the revelation of God 
given, it is a real knowledge, and every stage of it is designated as knowledge 
simply (§ 149, a, footnote 8). Even the Samaritans had a knowledge of God ; 
bat because, by their rejection of prophecy, they had excluded themselves from 
the higher stages of the revelation of God in Inael, Jesus calls it an •vm idS»«u. 
Even ^e revelation of God in Christianity is yet, according to I. iiL 2, not the 
highest, but as that which corresponds to the revelation of God in Christ, it is 
spoken of throughout simply as Imowledge. 

' If Jesus denied to the nation in His time both forms of prophetic revelation 
(v. 87), because prophecy had been silent for centuries, yet He will in that way 
confirm the truth that His contemporaries yet possessed the word of God, 
though only in the written records of those earlier revelations (ver. 88). Never- 
theless, it was a mistake if they thought that by the possession of these writings 
they already had (ver. 89) eternal life, t.e. the real saving blessing, as it was 
given only by the perfected revelation of God (§ 146), and if on that account 
they would not come to Christ, in order to receive it from Him alone (ver. 40). 
For these writings had their essential significance only in this, that they (ie. 
God in them) but testified of Christ (ver. 89 ; comp. w. 87, 46) or of His fate 
(zx. 9), and this was here done in many ways by the typical histories embodied 
in them (iii. 14, vL 82 ; perhaps also i. 52). Comp. § 73, c. 
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p. 149 ; Immer, p. 539). As the last of these prophets, for 
the apostle the Baptist comes into notice (§ 149, b), and 
exdnsively as regards his /laprvpla (L 19); since he, too, had 
heard a voice of God (ver. 33), and had seen a form 
(w. 32, 34), in consequence of which he could testify of the 
Son of God. But his significance must cease when the light 
Himself had come into the world (w. 7, 8 ; comp. iiL 29, 30).* 
For in spite of this, its testimony of the .Logos prophecy is 
yet by no means a Ghristiaiiity in the midst of Judaism 
(comp. Kostlin, p. 53), it rather ever testifies of the Bearer of 
the perfect revelation of God who is coming ; this revelation 
it cannot give itsel£ Of earthly origin and of earthly nature 
the prophet, too, can but speak what is earthly, what refers to 
the earthly appearance of Messiah (iii 31); and if Jesus 
comprehends His own testimony, so far as it had to do with 
what was earthly, with that of the Baptist (ver. 11), yet He 
only who has come fix>m heaven can declare heavenly things 
(w. 12, 13 ; comp. vv. 32, 33). But He can do this only 
after He has appeared in the flesh (comp. § 145) ; the perfect 
revelation of God and Messianic times come only with the 
incarnation of the Logoa Abraham had rejoiced in joyful 
hope at the day of Messiah, but only when the Messiah 
appeared on the earth had he seen Him (out of Hades), and 
his hope had received its fulfilment (viil 66). 

(b) The testimony of prophecy has its significance by no 
means exclusively for Judaism (comp. Kostlin, p. 133). It is 
not merely to unbelieving Jews that Jesus points to the fact 
that the Scriptures testify of Him (note a) ; He shows even 
to the disciples how the Scriptures are fulfilled in His fate 
(ziiL 18, XV. 25, xviL 12), and He does it with the express 
design, that they may be led thereby to believe that it is 
He of whom the Scriptures prophesy (xiii. 19). But the 

* He was a Uunp» who might haye led Hie oontemporaries to the knowledge of 
the troth (▼. 86), and Jesoa holds his testimony to be ralid, as it could work 
faith, and therewith salvation in them (ver. 84). But He needs no more any 
testimony of man's, since He had received from the Father the testimony of His 
works (yer. 86). To be sore, He distingniahes from the human testimony of 
the Baptist the testimony of God in the Scriptures (tt. 87*89), a testimony 
which was yet given only by the prophets ; but only because the divine origin 
of these was generally acknowledged, while the divine mission of the Baptist 
was not. 
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Gospel shows, above all, how weighty this testimony of the 
Scriptures is for the apostle, and also for believing readers.^ 
If, alongside the witness for CShrist, he does not quite so 
strongly emphasize the promises of prophecy, that does not 
prove that it is done by him strictly only as an accommoda- 
tion for Judaism (Kostlin, p. 134; comp. Beuss, iL p. 477 
{K T. iL 427]); but it is connected with this, that the 
Messianic salvation is for him essentially a revelation of Grod 
given in the person of Christ, for the believing reception of 
which there is required, according to § 149, h, no testimony 
as r^ards His person. Tet even Jesus Himself sees, vL 45, 
vii 38, the blessings of the Messianic times prophesied in the 
prophets, and it is pointed out by the Gospel, with a design 
like that of but one of the Synoptists, that He is the bringer 
of the saving consummation promised in the Old Testament 
and looked for by the people. Even in the coming of the 
Baptist the popular questions about the Messiah are at once 
raised (i 20, 25, iii. 28). Even the first disciples confess, on 
the ground of the testimony which the Baptist gives of His 
being the Son of God (in the Messianic sense) (i. 34), that they 
have found in Jesus the Messiah (ver. 42), of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote (ver. 46), the Son of (rod, appointed 
to be the King of Israel (ver. 50). Jesus Himself makes the 
Samaritan woman know Him as the looked-for Messiah (iv. 
25, 26 ; comp. w. 29, 42), and the people wish, since they 
have recognised in Him the prophet promised Deut xviii 15, 
to proclaim Him king (vi 14, 15). Here, too, the faith of 

* He sets forth emphatically how the disciple, in the holy zeal with which 
Jesus purified the temple (ii 17), and in the entrance into Jerosalem 
(zii. 14-16), had seen a folfiUing of Scripture ; he points out in the story of the 
emcifizion a series of fhlfilments of Old Testament words of Scriptore (ziz. 24, 
28, 86, 87 ; oomp. I. ▼. 7, 8, and therewith § 149, b, footnote 4), and he finds 
in Isaiah the key to explain the unbelief which Jesos fonnd among His people 
(ziL 88-40). The quotations are by John almost always introduced as simply 
words of Scripture (iltriv ii YP»^n : vii 88, zix. 87 ; comp. zxiL 18, xiz. 24, 28, 
36: Ink 4 yftt^n trkn^miy; ytyfm/t/nifw Wri* : iL 17, vi 81, xiL 16, sometimes 
with the addition •» rf M/«f , or i» tmi ^ft^nrmt : x. 84, xr. 25, yL 45). Only 
in i 28, xii 88, 39, is Isaiah introduced as speaking (comp. § 74, a ; 186, 5, 
footnote 5). With the exception of two quotations from Zechariah, they are 
taken from the Psalms and Isaiah ; and he foUows, except in those two oases 
<xii. 15, xix. 87 ; comp. Bct. l 7), the text of the Septuagint, and in part they 
are dealt with yery freely (xiL 15, 40, xiiL 18, xy. 25, and especially the scarcely 
recognisable vii. 88 ; comp. § 74, 6). 
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the disciples is tested at a crisis by Peter's confession^ that 
He is simply the consecrated One of Ood, i.e, the Messiah 
(vi. 69). In the lively popular scene in the seventh chapter^ 
the question discussed both by the doubters (w. 26, 27, 
41, 42 ; comp. xii 34) as also by the believers (w. 31, 41 ; 
comp. ver. 48), is, whether the signs of the Messiah agree with 
Him. The whole of chap. ix. turns on this, how the members 
of the Sanhedrim, since they have decreed excommunication 
for any one confessing His Messiahship (ver. 22), try to turn 
the man bom blind, who had been healed by Him, away from 
believing in Him, and how Jesus leads Him to believe in His 
Messiahship (ver. 38). Once more the Jews adk of Him a 
frank confession of His Messiahship (x. 24), and, although 
He gives them more than they had asked. He yet evidently 
proclaims Himself to be the Son consecrated and sent by God,. 
i.e. to be the Messiah (ver. 36). Even Martha replies to Him, 
on the occasion of His deepest revelations, by the simple 
confession of His Messiahship (xi 27). On the occasion of 
His Messianic triumphal entrance. He allows Himself to be 
saluted by the people as the Kiag of Israel (xii 13) ; and in 
the presence of Pilate He admits His Messianic kingdom 
(xviii 37; comp. also xix. 19-22).^ Even for his believing 
readers it must have been, in the view of the evangelist, a 
matter of abiding significance for the strengthening and 
perfecting of their faith, that Jesus wished to be the fulfiUer 
of Israel's promise. 

(c) It is altogether a mistake when Eostlin, p. 135, asserts, 
that John simply rejects the Mosaic law,^ as in the synoptical 
Gospels (§ 24, c) Jesus acknowledges the whole law to be 
binding, in that He condemns the transgression of it (vii 19)» 
He aigues from the supposition that pre-Mosaic circumcision 

^ It is a simple evasion when Banr, p. 898 f., asserts that the Jewish name of 
Messiah is introduced only as an antiquarian designation ; that the Daridic 
descent of the Messiah is brought forward as a popular Jewish idea (vii. 42) ; 
that the entrance into Jerusalem appears to be but an accommodation on the 
part of Jesus. 

* As Moses is acknowledged to be a prophet in the sense of note a (i 46, 
V. 46), then the law given by him (vii. 19, 28 ; comp. i. 17) can but belong to 
the revelation of God given by him ; and if the rp^*> ^ acknowledged simply in 
its inviolable authority (x. 85), then the 9ifut also belongs to it ; indeed, its 
name, moreover, can but designate the whole Scriptures (z. 84, zv. 25 ; comp. 
L 46), when it is used as the fundamental principal portion of the Scripture. 
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and observance of the Sabbath have equal authority (vii 
22, 23).^ He regards the temple as God's house (ii. 16) ; He 
repairs to Jerusalem to the feasts, and He abolishes the 
worship at Jerusalem by worship in spirit and in truth, only 
for the future (iv. 21), not for the present (ver. 23).^ For 
the apostle, ' to be sure, who, moreover, regarded the high- 
priestly dignity as so high, that he looked upon the bearer of 
it as the (unconscious, to be sure) organ of divine prdphecy 
(xi 51), the abrogation of the Old Testament law was decided 
to be an event divinely willed by the fall of Jerusalem (comp. 
§ 141, a). The objectivity with which He speaks to the Jews 
of purification (ii 6), feasts (v. 1, vii. 2), the Passover (ii 13, 
vi. 4, zii 55), shows plainly that these Jewish customs (comp. 
•also xiz. 40, 42) found in his circles no longer any observance : 
for him the hour has already come, when worship in spirit and 
in truth takes the place of worship at Jerusalem (iv. 21). 
Yet he knows but the commandment, which is involved ewn 
in the evangelical message, and which even already has 
become old (L ii. 7, iii 1 1 ; II. 5). But that even in the 
law of the Old Testament, which also indeed reveals Ood as 
the righteous and holy One (comp. § 147, h), there is a reve- 
lation of truth, if it is but a partial one, — corresponding to 

' Only on this snppoBition has the Justification of His observance of the 
Babbath any sense, inasmnch as Jesns defends it on this ground, that even the 
andently holy ordinance of circumcision requires an exception from the Sabbath 
rest. If He, y. 17, wOl have the divine Sabbath rest, of which the human is 
to be a copy (Gen. u. 3), not to be so understood as to exclude every divine 
working, then He here but explains the law from the Scriptures themselves, 
as § 24, b, inasmuch aS He assumes that the cesseless working of CKkL is 
known from them — that working of God on which He proceeds. In this 
passage, moreover, He vindicates for Himself the right to do as the Father 
4oes, only in virtue of His peculiar rektion to the Father (comp. § 148, 6, 
footnote 3). 

' When arguing ex coneesaia with Jews He speaks of their law (viii. 17, x« 84), 
or with the disciples, He shows that even the law, on the ground of which they 
hated Him without a cause, condemns their hatred as groundless (xv. 26), it 
does not follow from this that He who, according to iv. 22, knew Himself quite 
as a Jew, will have nothing to do with this law. It is true that He proclaims a 
new commandment for His disciples (xiii 84 ; comp. § 151, a), but not as 
though the command to love were strange to the Old Testament (comp. § 25, b), 
but because the love which He requires is perfect love, practised after His own 
«xample (comp. § 147, c). Here, too, the new conmiandment which brings the 
perfect revelation of God is but the perfect fdlfilling of the Old Testament 
(comp. § 24). 
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the preparatory stage of revelation,^ — ^is clear fioni this, that 
Jesus finds even in the territory of the law those who do the 
truth (iii. 21), and are of the truth, because they are deter- 
mined by it (xviiL 3 7) ; and that the law was a revelation of 
God analogous to that of the Kew Testament, is clear firom* 
this, that those who do the truth are in God (iiL 21), and 
from God (viiL 47), quite as those in whom the New Testa- 
ment revelation has become operative (§ 150).^^ The law 
also is, accordingly, a preparatory revelation, just as prophecy. 
If the latter, by its testimony, fulfils the first condition for the 
originating of faith, the former fulfils the second (comp. 
§ 149, h), in that it works that inner state of mind, which 
alone makes one receptive of the revelation of God in Christ. 
He only can know the divine in Christ who is willing to da 
the divine will (vii 1 7), and he only who loves God will do* 
that truly. If the love to God, which is the abiding condition 
for the normal development of the sacred life, is produced 
even by the revelation of God in Christ (§ 151, b), then must 
that love to God, which leads to the first knowledge of God, 
analogously be produced by the preparatory revelation of 
God." 

(d) Israel was the place for the revelation of God, which 

* If John puts the revehition of ktw by Moses in contrast with the commiini- 
cation of grace and truth by Christ (L 17), the former is not thereby designated 
as something unreal and not of God (oomp. Kostlin, p. 54), but only in oontzast 
to the commanding reyelation of law the perfect revelation ia characterised by 
thia, that it brings the gifts of grace to fnll reality. But, that between the 
partial truth, which, however, as it rests on divine revelation, involves no^ 
untruthfulness, and the perfect truth, there is no distinction expressed, results 
from the Johannean peculiarity, explained § 141, e (comp. footnote 1). Besides 
this passage, which reminds one of the Petrine use of the word (§ 45, b, foot- 
note 8), the idea of x^f occurs, just as in Revelation (§ 185, e), only in the 
stereotyped prayer for blessing at the beginning of the Epistie (II. 8). 

^^ It is even presupposed that the Jews might have been the children of God 
(viiL 42), and might have been able to love Him (v. 42), had they used aright 
the Old Testament revelation of God (ver. 89) ; indeed, this must have been the 
case, if they had wanted to be receptive of the revelation of God in Christ, for 
only those who do the truth in God come to the light (iii« 21) ; only those who 
are of God and of the truth hear the word of Christ and receive it (viii 47, 
xviii 87), come therefore to faith. 

^^ But love to GUkL is, in fact, the fundamental demand of the law (comp. 
§ 25, 6), and in whomsoever the law had not constantly quickened the opposi- 
tion of the natural man, as it had done in Paul (§ 58, b), that man must it have 
driven to strive after a fulfilling of the known will of God (vii. 17), as it had 
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was given in prophecy and in the law, and which, as all 
revelation of Ood (l 4, 9), was brought about by the Logoa 
Israel is therefore the veiy people of the Logos (i. 11),^ and 
here, too, the saving historical significance of Israel is thereby 
firmly retained, for which it was prepared by His revelation of 
Ood« Because the Messianic salvation comes £rom the Jews 
(comp. Bev. ziL 1—5, and therewith § 1 30, c, footnote 4), they on 
that account possess the knowledge of God (iv. 22). In order 
that the Messiah may be revealed to the people of Israel, John 
comes to them with his baptism with water, to prepare for 
Him the way (LSI; comp. ver. 23). Jesus confines, quite as 
in § 28, d, His earthly activity to Israel (comp. xi. 61). 
Briefly, when activity in Samaria was forced on Him rather 
than sought by Him, He turned at once to His warpk (iv. 44) ; 
and when He was told that the longing to see Him had arisen 
among the Greeks (zii. 22), He sees the hour of His glorifica- 
tion come — a glorification which is to become His only by 
death (w. 23, 24). His earthly activity was by a divine 
destination connected with Israel; only after His death could 
His glorification begin among the Gentiles ; only when He 
has been exalted could He seek to draw all unto Him 
(ver. 32). But, no doubt. He here concludes His activity 

done to oar apostle, and it must have positively prepared him for the rerelu- 
tion of God in Christ ; while in the case of Paul, the law could prepare for 
Christ only negatively, while it showed that there is no salvation without 
Him (§ 72, 5). In James, too (§ 54, a), and in a certain sense even in Paul 
(§ 88, c), we found, moreover, love to God, inasmuch as it made receptivity 
for salvation sure, made to be a condition of salvation ; and that the rdigious 
moral striving, quickened by the preparatory revelation of God, made one ready 
to receive the message of salvation, even Peter teaches (Acts x. 84, 86). But 
while John designates the working of the preparatory revelation of God by the 
same expressions as those of the perfect revelation in Christ, he sets forth in the 
strongest way the essential affinity of the two (comp. § 141, a), without in any 
way thereby prejudicing the specific significance of the salvation given in Christ, 
since He also designates the nature of the thing, at the most diverse stages of 
development, by the same expressions (§ 141, e). 

^^ If Israel is called rk Um of the Logos, as the apostles are called the 
tl f^ti of the incarnate One (xiii. 1), then it is therein implied that he has 
chosen the former as weU as the latter (xv. 16) ; and as there is no clear distinc- 
tion between what belongs to the Father and the Son (xviL 10), Israel is here, 
too, the veiy chosen people of Jehovah, as in the Old Testament. Only under 
another Old Testament image they appear as the flock of Jehovah (comp. § 45, a), 
which He has enclosed in the fold of the Old Testament theocracy (x. 16), and 
then even as His household (viii. 35 ; comp. § 117| &). 
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with the resalt that all work among the people who had heen 
prepared throughout sacred history for His coming was lost, 
because this preparation had not in the least attained its end 
(i ll).*^' This world-historical fact, which ev^i then was 
tragically confirmed, had emancipated the apostle inwardly 
from his people (§ 141^ a). He speaks of the Jews {ol 
^lovSaSoi), but only as the representatives of unbelievers. On 
the other hand. He assumes that rays of light which the Logos 
had from the beginning distributed among all men (I. iv. 9), 
had fallen also on the heathen world, had been there received, 
and had become efiTectuaL In consequence of which there were 
heie and there scattered, like a dispersion of the true people 
of God, even children of God there, who require only to be 
gathered together (xi 52) and put under the guidance of the 
Good Shepherd, to whom in their innermost being they belong 
as His sheep (x. 16). The question finally to be dealt with 
by Christ is not the distinction of Judaism or heathenism, but 
is this, whether here and there the preparatory revelation of 
God, which the Logos had given, had been received, and had 
restored the inner preparation, which makes one receptive 
of the perfect revelation of God, and which is shown in 
the contrast of 'iroieip r^i/ oKrfi^uiv and ^fiXa irpdaaeiv 
(iil 20,21). 

§ 153. Victory ever the Devil. 

Humanity, as a whole, is appointed to salvation, and 
requires it, because they are under the dominion of the 

" The present generatioiL of Israel had not appropriated the word of God 
(y. 88), as all revelation has to be appropriated if it is to become efTectual 
(yiii. 87). And therefore it had not produced in them love to God, and had 
not made them the children of God (▼. 42, yiii. 42). They were no doabt 
Abraham's seed (yiii 87), but not the true children of Abraham in the sense of 
moral similarity of nature (yer. 89) ; they did not really belong to Jehoyah*B 
flock, which He had given to the chief Shepherd ; they were not His sheep 
(z. 26), which He knew at once as such (yy. 14, 27). They therefore knew Him 
not when He came to feed His flock (yer. 14), and they belieyed not (yer. 26). 
There were no doubt some among them who really belonged to God (zviL 6, 9), 
as they had allowed themselves to be made receptive by the preparatory revela- 
tion of God, who, as Christ's sheep (x. 14), heard His voice (ver. 3), and fol- 
lowed Him (ver. 27), while they heard (ver. 8) not the voice of false leaders 
of the people, who would alienate them from Him. But the very people of the 
Logos, in whole and part, received not Him who came into the world (L 11). 
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devil (a). The devil is the author of mn, in that he, whoee 
nature is bloodthirsty and false, seduced men to sin, to bring 
them to destruction (5). Those who surrender themselves to 
the inworking of the devil, and are his children, are unre- 
ceptive of the revelation of God in Christy and £eJ1 under the 
divine judgment of hardening, which Jesus Himself by His 
appearance accomplishes (c). Beyond this circle Christ has 
broken the power of the devil, and those who believe on Him 
conquer him (d). 

(a) As the election of Israel in the sacred history does not 
prevent the Lc^s from working even in the heathen world, 
so the whole world of men in general^ is the object of the 
divine love, which has been revealed in the sending of the 
Son (iii. 16). God has sent His Son to them (iiL 17, z. 36, 
xvii 18 ; L iv. 19), and He has come to them (L 9, iii 19, 
vi. 14, xL 27, xii 46, xvl 28, xviii 37 ; comp. I. iv. 1 ; IL 7), 
and speaks to them (viii 26), finally to leave them again 
(xvi 28). Humanity as a whole is appointed therefore to 
salvation, a fact which Scholten, p. 58 £, without reason 
denies. Christ is the atonement for the whole world (L iL 2), 
and the gaining of them continues the final goal of His prayer 
(xvii 21, 23; comp. xiv. 31). But humanity as a whole 
needs salvation, because they have sin (L 29); they need 
light (viii 12, ix. 6), life (vi 33, 51), deliverance (iii 17, 
iv. 42, xii 47 ; I. iv. 14). The reason of this lies in this, 

1 The idea of the mU/us U accmmtely defined by John, aa with Paul (§ 67, a), 
while elsewhere in the early apostolic type of doctrine, apart from the GoepeLs 
(§ 188, c, footnote 8), there ia indicated a transition to the Pauline conception 
only in Heh. zL 7, 88. Only rarely does i mUfut stand for the universe (xvii. 6, 
24, zzi 26), or for the earthly world (zvi 21 ; L iii 17 ; comp. elsewhere, yn : 
iiL 31, ziL 82, xvii 4^ which in most cases is more closely designated as 
i MWfut •Srtf (ix. 39, xi 9, xii 25, xiii 1, xviii 36). The formula ir rf »Ui^ 
ttfmt forms its transition as a designation of the people in this world (i 10, ix. 5, 
xiii 1, xvii 11 ; L iv. 8 ; comp. xvi 38, xvii 13). This also is clearly evident, 
when the great mass of men as such is called • »U/»t (vii 4, xii 19, xiv. 27, 
xviii 20), and thus i miwfMt comes to be in the end a technical term for the 
world of men as a whole. On the ground of this steady usua loquendi, even in 
the passage L ii 16, which reminds one so much of Jas. iv. 4, i »Uft§t may be 
but the world of men ; at the same time mention is made,ver. 17, of their IwttvfUm, 
and • wtUif r« fiXnfim r§y ei«v forms the contrast to it, while the worldly mind, 
ver. 16, is designated as t« b rif »«V/«y. Yet here there is no thought of the sum 
of all individual men, but of tiie world of men in their God-opposing attitude 
(comp. § 166, e). 
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that the devil here, as § 23, a, rales men as a whole (xiv. 30 : 
o apytov Tov KocfAov), This condition of matters is, to be 
sure, not necessary in itself, it is only established that it 
presently exists. Hence the devil is designated as o Apxio^v roO 
tcoa-fAov TovTov (xiL 31, xvL 11) ; and the world, in so far as in 
its present condition it is the temtory ruled by him, is called 
6 Koafiof; o5t(k (viii 23, xiL 31 ; I. iv. 17). It is the power 
of the devil, therefore, by which men are ruled when sin 
enslaves them (viiL 34) ; then, that this slavery to sin is the 
result of men's fleshly birth (Schmid, i p. 241 ; Frommann, 
p. 323) ; of this the passage iii 6 says nothing, according to 
§ 146, e, footnote 12. 

(6) The devil (6 SidfioXo^: viii. 44, xiii 2 ; L iii 8, 10 ; 
6 aarava^: xiii, 27; 6 irovfjpi^: xvii 15; I. ii 13, 14, 
iii 12, V. 18, 19) is not originally an evil being in the 
dualistic sense, as Scholten, p. 92, yet assumes, following 
Hilgenfeld (pp. 143, 177). If he sinned firom the beginning 
(L iii 8), according to the context, it is only thereby meant 
that he sinned before men, and hence became the author of 
their sins, which are designated as his works. Just so may 
he be the slayer of men from the banning (viii 44), inas- 
much as he brought about the slaying of men, when his 
temptations (comp. Bev. xii 9) brought death on men, death 
the result of sin (§ 148, a). Further, he tempted Cain to 
commit murder (L iii 12), and murder, which he is ever seen 
to devise, is his work (viii 38, 41). There is no mention of 
a fall of the devil, when it is said, viii. 44, that he stands 
not in the truth; this but expresses the fact that the truth 
is not the element of his life, by which in his speaking and 
acting he regulates himself But when the reason for this is 
given by saying, that there is no truth (comp. § 147, h, foot- 
note 4), i.e. no love, no impulse to truth in him, as among 
the Jews, who did not believe on Jesus, and wished to kill 
him, on this account, that He told them the truth (viii. 40, 
45), then evidently a moral reproach is to be made prominent. 
It is therewith then given, that what is peculiarly his own 
{rh IBia), according to which he speaks only lies (ver. 44), 
belongs to him in no metaphysical sense, but is his own self- 
condemned moral state. But whether this was in him from 
the very beginning of his existence, or was established in him 
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at some one definite moment by his fall into sin, of this John 
says nothing, and it is altogether foreign to his nature to 
think on this. But the idea of a strict dualism is simply 
precluded by his Old Testament monotheism (v. 44, xvii. 3 ; 
comp. also Biedermann, p. 131). 

(e) Although the devil is the roler of the world, yet has he 
not the same influence by any means on all men. While the 
children of God, begotten by means of the preparatory revela- 
tion of Qod, are under his influence, only in so far as they 
have sin, but otherwise in their deepest nature are ruled by 
God, there are those also, who, in their deepest being, allow 
themselves to be ruled by the devil.^ But the contrast to 
these two classes of men is not one originally metaphysically 
determined (EQlgenfeld, p. 141 ; comp. on the other hand, 
Biedermann, p. 197 £); for as to be without God is the 
result of a historical working of the preparatory revelation of 
Grod (§ 152, e), the continuance of which was occasioned by 
the conduct of the Jews to the word of revelation (v. 38, 39), 
so to be the children of the devil is the result of a historical 
working of the devil, to whom they have given themselves, 
and which makes them imreceptive of the word of revelation 
(viii 47). No doubt they cannot now hear the word of Jesus, 
and cannot, therefore, come to knowledge (viii. 43) and to faith 
(xii 39), because the prophecy of the divine judgment of 
hardening (Isa. vL 9, 10) must be fulfilled in them (ver. 40).* 

« Ab Gain, whose works were evil, U rtS wnnfv h (I. ili. 12), so is every one 
U r«v iimfiix$», whose nature it is to do evil (ver. 8). As the Jews are the 
devil's children (viii 44), because by their desire to kill (w. 87, 40), and their 
lies (ver. 56), or their hatred of the truth, they are essentially like him who is 
a murderer and a liar from the beginning (w. 88, 41), so the children of God 
are in general distinguished in their conduct from the children of the devil 
(I. iiL 10). 

ft Even the conception of their unreceptiveness as a judgment of hardening 
presupposes their own guiltiness (comp. Mark iv. 11, 12, and with that, § 29, d), 
and excludes the supposition of an original difference of nature. In their not 
being able is ever executed but the divine judgment on account of their not 
wishing (v. 40), the psychological reason given for which, and which condemns 
it, their want of love to Qod and their ambition (w. 42, 44), has no meaning, if 
it were based on an essential quality of their nature. When it is said, 
xiL 87, 88, that they believed not, in order that the prophecy of the nation's 
unbelief (Isa. liiL 1) might be fulfilled, it is at any rate implied by this, that 
the fact of their unbelief was foreseen in the divine purpose, and had accord- 
iugly to come ; but the context of the quite analogous passage, xv. 25, shows 
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Nay, it is Jesus HimseK who executes this judgment of God 
by His appearance (ix. 39) ;* but he explicitly states before- 
hand that this judgment comes upon them on account of their 
own sin (ver. 41). But if those who do evil, because they do 
not wish to be convicted of their sins, hate the light that has 
come into the world, and flee firom it (comp. vii 7), then is 
that their judgment (iii 19, 20), inasmuch as it is therewith 
decided in their case that they cannot attain to faith, and 
thereby to salvation (ver. 18). And if the Son gives life to 
whom He will (v. 21), and if, in complete harmony with the 
divine will (vi 40), He gives it only to those who hear His 
voice and believe (v. 24, 25), then does He in that case 
exercise the power to judge committed to Him (ver. 27), 
while He condemns the unreceptive, who heard not His voice, 
to exclusion from salvation. Finally, here, too, it is but the 
divine rule, according to which the simple, because they are 
i*eceptive of the light, are led on by Him to knowledge, the 
wise are hardened in their unreceptive darkness (Matt. xL 25 ; 
comp. § 29, (2); by this rule does He execute the judicial 
decision as to the Cate of men (ix. 39).^ 

{d) If Gk>d, by means of the preparatory revelation, seeks 
to make men His children, and the devil by means of his 
temptations seeks to make them his children, then even 

that their hatred thus predicted remained inexcneable, and therefore aelf-oon- 
demned sin (yv. 22-24). Even in the betrayal of Judas a divine purpose had 
to be executed (ziiL 18» xvii. 12), and yet that deed abides a work of the devil 
(ziiL 2, 27), which Judas did, because he had made himself the organ of the 
devil (vL 70). 

* Indeed, Jesus brings here into sharpest prominence, as in the synoptical 
tradition (14, d), that He has not come to execute the Messianic judgment 
(iii 17, xiL 47 ; comp. viiL 15). But yet, in a certain sense, He must execute 
this Messianic work, even during HIb earthly life, in order to show TTimanlf to 
be the Son sent by God, i.e. the Messiah (§ 148, 6), as He also executed God's 
judgment of hardening, according to Mark iv. 11, 12. Moreover, since Jesus 
does not cease to care for unbelieving Jews, and since the evangelist repeatedly 
mentions that He yet gained over many of them (xi 45, xiL 11, 42), it is clear 
that the unreoeptiveness of the children of the devil is yet nothing unconquer- 
able, and hence cannot be metaphysically accounted for. Even with Paul, this 
divine judgment of hardening is nothing final and unchangeable (§ 91, d), A 
child of the devil can cease to be a child of the devil, and can thus become 
receptive of salvation. But a metaphysical difference of nature between the two 
classes of men is even shut out by the designing of all men to salvation (note a). 

7 In this way the common idea is explained, according to which the appear- 
of Jesus brings a crisis, in the sense of a separation, between the two classes of 
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throughout the pre-Christian times there goes on a struggle 
between God and the deviL Christ is come to lead this con- 
flict to victory, in that He destroys the works of the devil 
(L iii 8). The world's ruler finds in Jesus, who at all times 
did His Father's will from love (ziv. 31), no room for his 
lordship (v. 30) ; Jesus does not in the least belong to the 
world ruled by him (viiL 23, xviL 14, 16). Thus is the 
curse of his rule thereby broken (comp. § 23, e), and from 
this one point may the region ruled by him be reconquered 
step by step. Jesus has conquered the world that was 
hostile to Him (xvi 33), in that He, in spite of all its 
opposition, has organized a fellowship of disciples, who no 
more belong to the world, as the territory ruled by the devil 
(xv. 19, xvii 14), and has preserved Uiem from the devil 
and the destruction which he brings (xviL 12).^ One only 
surrenders himself to the devil (vL 70), and while the devil 
inspires him with the thoi^ht of treachery (xiii. 2), and gives 
him opportunity to carry it out (ver. 27), he comes to destroy 
Jesus in death (ziv. 30). But while Jesus in the free 
obedience of love goes to face death (ver. 31), and now through 
death returns to the Father, He is proved to be the righteous 
One (zvL 10), and the devil is judged because he has slain 
the righteous One (v. 11), not as though the devil had even 
now ceased to rule the world. The world in its antagonism 
to the community of the disciples (xiv. 17, 19, 22, xv. 18, 

men (Frommum, p. 660 ; Koetlm, p. 185 f. ; Reun, iL p. 499 [E. T. ii 446]). 
Such a separation doubtless comes, in that the children of God accept the salva- 
tion He brings, while the children of the devil are hardened, and are deprived 
of salvation. Thus their oontraated positions are made clear, in that they, in 
the decisive oisiB which Christ's appearance introduces, deal with it in opposite 
ways^ and therefore experience opposite results from it. But »fUis, in John, 
does not on that account designate this separation, but always the Judicial 
decision brought with it, as to the fate of men, as even Scholten, p. 126, footnote, 
acknowledges. 

' Otherwise expressed, Jesus brings the light, and although the darkness, 
produced by the ruler of darkness, sets itself in hostile opposition, to destroy 
His work (xiL 86), yet it cannot overcome the light (i. 5), rather it is bit by bit 
conquered by it (I. iL 8), inasmuch as a condition of light has been established 
on the earth in the community of believers. The world, on the other hand, has 
in whole and in part not known Him (i. 10, xviL 26 ; comp. •! Mfttirtti iiL 19, 
and thereirith even § 38, c, footnote 6), inasmuch as it has surrendered itself 
to the dominion of the devil, and hates Jesus, who brings its sin to its conscious- 
ness (viL 7). 
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19, xvi 8, xvii 9, 14-16 ; I. ii 15-17, iii 1, 13, iv. 5), i.e. 
80 far as it is and continues to be the world, remains his 
kingdom, he is and works in it (I. iv. 4), as God and Christ 
do in believers ; they are quite in his power, without wills of 
their own (I. v. 19). But there is and continues also in the 
world a holy place, where he can no more disturb the fellow- 
ship of those who are bom of Grod, who are inaccessible to 
his influence (ver. 18), but not by any essential determination 
of nature, but because they always keep themselves, having 
been bom of Gk>d. It is trae he ever seeks even yet to 
destroy them, but God keeps them at Christ's intercession 
(xvii 15), and they themselves, being made strong by Jesus' 
word, overcome the devil (L ii. 13, 14) and the world united 
with him (L iv. 4, v. 4, 5 : vt^tcav, quite as in Sev., § 133, b), 
the world which is judged with him by Christ's death (xiL 31). 
But in the proportion in which the exalted One extends His 
activity to all (ver. 32), there opens up the prospect of a final 
conversion of the world (xvii 21, 23), which, at least so fEir 
as the divine destination is concemed (note a), is unlimited, 
and in that way the complete subjugation of the devil is 
presented to view.* 

§ 154. The Chwrch of the Dimples, 

Those, who by means of the preparatory revelation of God 
had been made receptive, were given to Christ by God, while 
Grod leads them to Him, and teaches them to know Him (a). 
Thus the circle of the first disciples is formed, those disciples 

^ Quite as in Reyelation, thA histoty of the Messiah and of His Ghnrch is a 
history of the conflict between Ood and the devil, who in the end is driven 
entirely out of his kingdom (xii. 81), only that here he rather looks back to the 
beginning of that conflict, while in the other the final decision of that conflict 
is especially kept in view (§ 188, d). This point of view is not awanting even 
in the speeches of Jesus as in tiie oldest tradition. But if there the contest 
with daemons as the organs of Satan is rather kept in view (§ 88, e), here, where 
everything is traced back to its deepest principle (§ 141, e), this rather external 
side of that conflict is repeated, only that one has no right on that account, 
with Frommann, p. 329, to deny that the apostle believes in daemons. Here, too, 
Jesus denies that He is possessed by a devil (viiL 49 ; oomp. Mark iii 22, 80), 
as He had been charged (vil 20, viiL 48, 52, z. 20 ; comp. ver. 21). The 
general Old Testament belief in angels likewise is as little awanting in the 
Gospel (xx. 12, i. 52 ; comp. xii. 29), even though ▼. 4 is undoubtedly a false 
addition. 
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whom He had chosen, and appointed to be His messengers, 
that they may carry forward the work begun by Him to 
wider issues (&)• He promises to see them again after His 
resurrection, to make them sure of their indissoluble union 
with Him, the living One, and of His abiding gracious 
presence (c). But that they may be able to perform their 
work, they receive the promise that their prayers will be 
heard for everything they ask in His name, and they get also 
the power to forgive sins (d). 

(a) Those in whom the preparatory revelation of Grod has 
achieved its object, and who on that account really belong to 
God (§152, d), God gives to Christ (xviL 6, 9), that He may 
give them eternal life, and keep them from destruction (xvii. 
2, X. 28, 29 ; comp. vi 39). The evangelist describes in the 
apparently accidental finding of the first disciples, how God 
leads receptive souls to Christ (L 42, 44, 46) ; for what God 
frives Him, comes to Him (vL 37), sees the Son and believes on 
Him (ver. 40 ; comp. with ver. 39). But this is not so to be 
regarded as though Gkxi begot faith in them by an irresistible 
inner impulse, since, ver. 40, their faith is regarded as expressly 
brought about psychologically by their seeing. No one, it is 
true, can come to Him, if the Father does not draw him 
{ver. 44) ; but this drawing, according to § 149, b, takes place by 
the efifectual testimony necessaiy for the production of faith, 
which the Father gives to the Son in the Scriptures and in 
the works, and by the fact that He teaches men to know 
Christ as what He is.^ In this divine giving there is there- 
fore no divine predestination meant, in virtue of which God 
leads individuals irresistibly and irrevocably to salvation, 

^ Such a teaching is exprefldvely chaiacterized as the drawing of the Father 
<vL 45). But whether in conformity with the prophecy (Isa. Ut. 13) He equaUy 
teaches aU, and so those only who on the gronnd of the receptivity (xYii. 6, 9, 
z. 27) wrought in them, according to § 152, c, hear sach teaching and learn, are 
really drawn to Christ and come to Him (vL 45). But as God leads souls to 
■Christ, so He unloosens the bonds of their outward fellowship with Him, when 
the eyident want of an effective result from the revelation of God given in Him 
shows that they inwardly do not really belong to Him, or that they do not 
abide in Him (zv. 2 ; comp. w. 5, 6). There comes a time when those even 
•oatwardly depart from Him (vi 66), of whom Jesus had from the beginning 
known that they did not belong to Him in truth, although they seemed alike 
to believe on Him (vi. 64), and even this separation is traced bock to a divine 
destination (I. iL 19 : hm ^mnfmiSnt), 
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when He works in them receptivity to believe (comp. Kostlin, 
p. 156), for the whole world is indeed appointed to salvation. 
It refers only to this, that every result is given to Jesus by 
(rod (iiL 27 ; comp. xix. 11), because He depends on the 
working of God, a working, however, which does not exclude 
human receptivity, but presupposes it (comp. § 29, d)? Jesus 
therefore comforts Himself in the absence of any result by 
this, that it is not given to every one to come to Him (vi 65) ; 
but not with a view to deliver from guilt those that fall away, 
but, according to the context, to establish the fact, that it does 
not depend on Him and His words, if they believe that they 
are made to stumble by that word (ver. 60). 

(h) Those whom the Father has given to the Son are His 
own true possession (xiii. 1 : oi tSm), as Israel was originally 
the peculiar people of the Logos (i 11). As was the latter, 
so are they chosen (vi 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16), and thereby 
taken out of the whole world of men, to whidi they too had 
once belonged (xvii 6), so that they no longer now belong to 
it (xv. 19 ; comp. xvii 14, 16).* No doubt all believers are 
given by God to Christ, and that also is true specially of all 
fiaOffral in the wider sense (§ 149, b, footnote 6). But in our 
Gospel the Twelve are at the same time the representatives of 
believers generally (comp. vi 67); what is special to them 
consists only in this, that they are the first circle of the 
disciples ; that by them the salvation brought by Christ is to 
be historically realized more widely in the world. They are 
to carry forward His work on the earth ;^ Jesus therefore 

' To be sure, ve are not to say, with Frommann, p. 242, that John has satis&c- 
torily flolyed the problem of the apparent contradiction between man's freedom and 
his dependence on God. It is rather that^ as Benss, iL p. 507 [K T. ii. 458], 
has properly remarked, that question has not in any way been presented to his 
oonsdLonsneBS. His conception of salvation as the perfect reyelation of God 
involves even in all its stages of development an act of God, as it likewise 
demands a reception on the side of the individnaL 

' That this choosing, too, like that divine giving (note a), is not irrevocable, 
vL 70, ziiL 18 show, according to which even Jijdas was a chosen one, one 
given to Jesns by God (xvii 12 ; comp. % 186, e), which Schenkel, p. 890, denies 
without reason. This giving by God seems in itself to exclude any free selection 
on the part of Jesus. But, by the unity of the Son with the Father in the sense 
of § 148, <v the former will choose none other than him, whom the Father brings 
to Him, as He casts none away whom the Father brings to Him (vi 87). 

* JesQS has therefore led them on by degrees from servants with no will of 
their own, who have to follow their Lord without knovring why He commands 
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sends them out into the world as the Father has sent Him 
(xvii 18, XX. 21). By their word the world is to be brought 
to believe (xvii 20), while their testimony comes in the place 
of His testimony, since they have been with Him from the 
beginning (xv. 27; comp. § 149, b, footnote 5).^ But their 
activity will be much moie comprehensive than was His own 
dunng His earthly life. They will reap what He has sown 
(iv. 37, 38), they will do greater works than He has done 
(xiv. 12). His earthly activity was confined to Israel Only 
when death had loosed these restiaints, will He, like the seed- 
corn which perishes, bear much fruit (ziL 24), and extend 
His activity to all (ver. 32); only after His death can the 
gathering together of the scattered children of Otod begin 
(xl 52). Both can naturally after His death take place only 
by His disciples, but the speeches of Christ in our Gk)spel as 
little contain a direct commission for missionaiy work among 
the heathen as does the oldest tradition (§ 31, a, footnote 2). 
(e) To enable the disciples to fulfil the task appointed for 
them, Jesus promises them that, after the short painful 
separation by death, they would see Him alive again, and He 
them (xvL 16, xxiL 14, xviii. 19).^ This second appearance 

them, to be His friends, to whom He has entrusted the whole purpose of the 
Father, that had been made known to Him (xv. 15), that they may not cease 
to be )«tfAM, but that they may- begin to be His •^•^•x$t (ziii 16). For this 
end Jesus, by the word of Gk>d, whidi He has declared to them, has made known 
to them God's name, ie. His whole nature (xvii 6, 14) ; and as He has kept 
them during His earthly life in this name, «.«. in the full knowledge of His 
nature (ver. 12), so will God do Himself henceforth (yer. 11). He will thereby 
keep them not only fix>m the devil (xyiL 15), but will also consecrate them to 
their caUing, as He has consecrated the Son (z. 86), in the power of His word, 
the contents of which is indeed the full revelation of God, kxMu» (xvii. 17), 
since Jesus by His sacrifice has taken care that they, because cleansed from sin, 
may be put into the position of real consecration to God (ver. 19, and therewith 
§ 148, 6). 

^ That they may bo able to certify this testimony of theirs (comp. § 40, a), 
Jesus has given (xvii 22) them the glory of miracle-working, which was given 
to Him, in order to make Him known to the world (§ 145, a) ; and as He has 
glorified the Father by His work on earth, which was nothing else than giving 
the perfect knowledge of God (zii 23, xiii. 81, xviL 4), so will He do the same 
also by the advancement of His work by means of the disciples (xv. 8 ; comp. 
xiv. 18, xvii. 1). 

' The current perversion of these passages to a coming of Christ in the Spirit 
has as a consequence Baur's idea, according to which the Gospel of John generally 
knows of no appearances of the Biaen One, bat only of a return of Christ in the 
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of His, which will be given only to the believing disciples, 
but not to the world (xiv. 19 ; comp. Acts x. 41), and will 
certify to them that His life has come back from death, will 
also quicken in them a new life (comp. 1 Pet. i 3), in that 
they only now quite know that He is in the Father and the 
Father in Him, because their new life is rooted in Him 
(xiv. 19, 20 ; comp. § 143, c, footnote 8; 149, e, footnote 8). 
This promise was fulfilled after His resurrection, when Jesus, 
in virtue of the authority resting on the divine command, had 
taken again His bodily life (x. 17, 18), that had been given 
up in death (§ 148, c), and now appeared bodily to the 
disciples, in order to assure them of this corporeity of His.^ 
The joy on this account, once kindled (xx. 20), could no more 
be taken from them (xvl 22). They could now no more feel 
orphaned (xiv. 18), because the union with Him who, as the 
Bisen One, was exalted above the limits of finiteness, was 
subject to no change nor to any more separation. Now would 
the hour come when He ascended again and returned to the 
Father (vL 62). Then was He taken away from remaining 
on the earth ; but when they now kept fast hold of the newly 
established fellowship with Him in love to Him (§ 149, c), 
then must He ever again make Himself known to them, 
though in another way than heretofore (xiv. 21). The promise 

Spirit (pp. 38^-384) ; or the idea of Schenkel's, by which the Spirit is nothing 
elae than the continued activity of the glorified Christ (p. 895). Comp. on the 
other hand mjjch, Lehrb. pp. 278, 279. 

' The passage x. 17 f. does not exclude an actual resurrection, since Jesus 
on the diyine command resumes His body, as even ii. 22, zzL 14 show, passages 
which on that account Scholten, p. 170, declares to be not genuine. To be 
sure, He had not any more a concrete body, since the body of those raised, 
according to New Testament teaching generally, and His own too, was no 
longer bound by the conditions of earthly matter (xx. 19, 26 ; comp. ver. 17). 
But these concrete manifestations were ru^iT* (ver. 80), which was to make them 
sure of this, that He had risen to a real life (to which, according to the New 
Testament idea, even a body belonged), as it must have been, according to the 
Scriptures, if He was really the Son sent by God, ie. the Messiah (ver. 9). The 
passage ver. 17 does not affirm that He ascended on the day of the resurrection 
(Kostlin, p. 190 ; Baur, p. 881), as even Scholten, p. 174, acknowledges ; but 
that He, so long as He yet appeared bodily on tiie earth, was yet ready to 
ascend. His appearances are here therefore not appearances of the exalted 
Christ (as § 188, 6), but of the Risen One (ver. 14), who is ready to ascend, but 
yet lingers on the earth, in order by these appearances to complete HIb work in 
the disciples. Only when He no longer appears in this sense, is He taken 
away, and His earthly activity quite concluded. 
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must be fulfilled which Jesus, even according to the oldest 
tradition, had left to His Church (Matt. zviiL 20 ; comp. 
§ 31, d; xxviii 20), that He, and in Him God Himself, would 
make abode with them (xiv. 23 ; comp. Bev. iii 20).® 

(d) The appearance of the Eisen One was not to restore 
any more their earlier intercourse with Jesus, in which the 
disciples with all their cares came pleading to Him, and He 
gave to th^m, or by intercession with the Father got for them, 
what they required. On that day they will no more ask 
anjrthing of Him, but they will turn directly to the Father, 
who will give to them in EQs stead (xvi. 23). But what 
they will have to ask after His departure, that is the result 
of the work entrusted to them, a work which, as with Jesus 
SUmself (note a), is a gift of God, and hence must be got by 
prayer (xv. 7, 8). But in order that they may obtain only 
what Jesus, so long as He was upon the earth, obtained for 
Himself (§ 143, c, footnote 7), and what He, in that He 
commissioned them with the carrying forward of His work, 
will for the future have obtained, t^ey wUl ask henceforth in 
His name, i.e. in His mission, in His stead (xv. 16, xiv. 
13, 14). But this asking in His name can naturally only 
begin when His earthly work is ended (xvi 24). If Jesus 
now promises always a complete hearing to this praying, 
whether it be that God hears them directly (xv. 16), or 
whether it be that He mediates it for them (xiv. 13, 14), it is 
naturally thereby declared that they ask only in the mission 
and in the stead of Him, who was always sure that His 
prayers were directly heard (xi 42). It is this prayer which 
is tiie specific prayer of the disciples, with which fruit-bearing 
has to do in the advancement of the work of Christ.^ For 

' By this perfect inward feUowship of believers with Christ, there appears 
to be no need of this promise of His gracions presence and help. We have 
even here a tme reminiscence of Jesns' words, which are somewhat strange in 
the specifically Johannean circle of thought (§ 140, <2), if it is not even irrecon- 
cilable with it. Jesus also, in spite of His complete oneness of being with the 
Father, so long as He as the Son of man is in the world, needed the divine help 
(§ 144, c). 

* In this sense this promise reminds one of the promise in the oldest tradition, 
of the hearing of the Church's prayer when assembled for the confession of His 
name (§ 81, d). If, then, a hearing in general is promised to the prayer of faith 
(§ 20, 6), f.e. to the confident tmst in God, then the Church has even with John 
tlus confidence towards God (I. iii. 21). If it here seems to be connected with 
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this advancement of His work it is important not only that 
new believers be won (xviL 20), but that they be kept in 
faitL Since fresh sins are ever occurring, even in believers, 
which threaten to destroy their possession of salvation, there 
is no higher object for prayer than the conversion and forgive- 
ness of the sinning brother, by which life is gotten for him 
(L V. 16 ; comp. Jas. v. 15). Thus it is important to know 
whether such a prayer is yet permissible, or whether the 
deadly sin has been committed, which leaves no more room 
for any hope of forgiveness (I. v. 16 ; comp. § 151, c). For 
this end has the risen Christ given (xx. 22) to the apostles 
His Holy Spirit (comp. § 145, d), that they may be able to 
distinguish between sins of weakness and deadly sins, and 
that they may be able to announce forgiveness, or refuse it 
accordingly (ver. 23)}^ 

obedience to the commandB of God (ver. 22 ; comp. ix. 81), then it is dear fiom 
the connection with ver. 19 that this comes into notice bat as a token that they 
are of the troth, and therefore stand in the place of disciples (comp. Ritschl, iL 
p. 878), as even in the Synoptists only the members of the kingdom (i.e. the real 
disciples) receive that promise. In the passage I. v. 14, 16, this confidence appears 
connected with this, that we ask according to the will of Gk)d, which amounts 
again to the prayer of the members of the kingdom, inasmuch as their whole 
efforts are directed to the realization of the divine will (§ 26). But neither is 
acceptable prayer generally, nor is prayer in the name of Jesus, regarded as 
conditioned by the gift of the Spirit ; for even zvi 26, 27 ia not prayer in the 
name of Jesus as such, but its directness and confidence connected with the 
consciousness of the divine love^ which is the result of the believing reception 
of Christ, and this consciousness, if we refer xvi 25 to the gift of the Spirit^ 
is only in so far brought about by this gift of the Spirit, as it carries forward and 
perfects the revelation of God given in Christ (comp. § 155). 

^* If, according to the oldest tradition, Jesus gave to the community of the 
disciples in the wider sense the power of absolution (§ 81, e), the exercise of 
this is here connected with the apostles (Matt xvi. 19, as also specially with 
Peter) sent out by Him (ver. 21) plainly in the sense, that their decision as to 
the distinction between sins of infirmity and deadly sins, may remain for that 
regulative. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE 00NST7H1CATI0K OF SALVATION. 

§ 155. The Paradete. 

When Christ had finished His work, the Father sends the 
Holy Spirit as His suhstitate to believers, to cany forward 
His work in them (a). As the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit is 
represented as a person in the speeches of Christ in the 
Gospel, without this idea being assimilated with the Johannean 
system of doctrine (p). This task is, to keep to believers the 
revelation of Qod given in Christ, and evermore to appropriate 
it (c). He can testify of the truth to the world only by the 
instrumentality of beJievers, and in that way lead it from the 
sin of its unbelief (cC). 

(a) On His going to the Father (xvi 7), and the heavenly 
glorification thereby given Him (viL 39), the apostle makes 
the sending of the Spirit depend, as Jesus Himself does, and 
this, to be sure, not because during the earthly life of Jesus 
the independent activity of the disciples was repressed 
(Neander, p. 891 ; Immer, p. 523), nor because the Spirit 
was as yet connected with His human personality (Frommann, 
pp. 465, 466 ; Baur, pp. 384, 385), but because His earthly 
work was completed only by His final departure to the Father 
(comp. § 154, e, footnote 7), and room was thereby made for 
the new epoch of the history of salvation, which commences 
with the sending of the Spirit. It is clear from this, that 
the promised sending of the Spirit cannot be intended by the 
breathing on the apostles of the Bisen One, when He appeared 
to them (xx. 22).^ For as long as Jesus was seen on earth, 

' This breathing on them cannot, therefore, be strictly the gift of the Spirit 
(Eostlin, p. 206, and even Kiibel, p. 294), or the beginning of it (Schmidt, 
i. p. 201), because the disciples received it, not as the representatires of 
believers generally, bat as His messengers in particnlar (ver. 21), while the gift 
of the Spirit seems to be connected not with one particular calling, but only 
with faith (viL 89) and the confirmation of discipleship (ziy. 15, 16 ; I. iii 24, 
iy. 18), and hence it is not given simply to the apostles, as is clear from 
xv. 26, 27. Even the want of the article shows that it was not the Spirit in 
the solemn sense that was given to the apostles, but of the Holy Spirit of 
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He had not yet gone home to His Father (xx. 17) ; moreover. 
He nowhere promises that He will give the Spirit directly, 
but that He will send Him (zvi. 7) from the Father (zv. 26), 
which, according to ziv. 26, can only be so understood that 
the Father will send Him at His request (ver. 16) ; wherefore 
even in the Epistle the Holy One, from whom Christians have 
the anointing (I. ii. 20, 27), is God Himself (§ 147, h, foot- 
note 5). Quite as little, to be sure, is the gift of the Spirit, 
as elsewhere in the apostolic preaching (§ 41, a; 84, a), 
expressly connected with baptism, of which iiL 5 does not 
speak. Segard is only had to the fact, that after Christ's 
departure the Father sends the Spirit in His stead (xiv. 26). 
The Spirit is to carry forward the work begun by Christ during 
His earthly life on believers, as His substitute, who needs to 
be replaced no more by a new one, as He abides for ever in 
the disciples (xiv. 16, 17 ; comp. L ii 27). The final epoch of 
the history of salvation begins with the sending of the Spirit 
(b) As Christ's substitute, the Spirit is throughout repre- 
sented as a person in the speeches of Christ in the Gospel, as 
Christ Himself is. He is the other advocate and patron 
(7rapdK\fjT09, advocatus), whom God after Christ's departure 
(who is Himself, I. ii. 1, called trapdKkfjTtyi) gives to 
believers as their abiding help (xiv. 16), or sends (ver. 26), 
as He has given and sent the Son into the world (iii 16, 17). 
He proceeds from the Father (xv. 26), and comes to them 
(xvi 7, 13), as does the Son (xvL 28); He is received 
(xiv. 17), as Christ is (xiil 20), and is in them (xiv. 17) 
as Christ is in them. He proclaims (xvi 1 3-1 5), testifies 
(xv. 26), and teaches (xiv. 26), like the Son, nay. His 
teaching depends on a hearing and receiving (xvi 13, 14), 
as do the words of Christ. Jesus speaks of Him throughout, 
as of Him who carries forward His work in believers, and 
who stands in a position of complete equality with Him.^ 
But there is nothing therewith said of an eternal existence ot 

Christ, and that, according to § 154, d, for a quite special object Yet it most 
be admitted that this special equipment of the Spirit ia as little expressly 
brought about by the circle of the other Johannean ideas, as is the descent of 
the Spirit on Christ Himself at His baptism (§ 146, d), and it therefore belongs 
aU the more certainly to the real reminiscences of the evangelist (comp. 
f 140, d). 
* Henoe, also. He stands throughout in equal dependenoe on the Father, as 
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the Spirit with the Father, or even of an inherent relation to 
the Father and the Son. We may from this infer as a logical 
consequence an ontological trinity, but we are not to seek to 
infer it from the speeches of Christ, which speak throughout 
only of the saving historical sending and activity of the Spirit 
But if Beuss so represents it, as though in the doctrine of the 
personal Paraclete, the idea of Christ's fellowship with believers 
were gradually hypostatized, and this rather speculative way 
of looking at it only had not yet quite got the better of the 
popular (ii pp. 528-533 [R T. ii 469-477]), he overlooks 
the fact, that fellowship with Christ is certainly not thought 
of as brought about by the Spirit (§ 149, d, footnote 12), and 
that the idea of the Spirit as the personal substitute of Christ 
is quite exclusively peculiar to Christ^s speeches. In the 
Epistle is the Spirit the chrism (comp. Ex. xxix. 7), with 
which those who have really given themselves to God 
(§ 152, d) are consecrated to be entirely Qod's (L ii. 20, 27 ; 
comp. § 44, i; 54, 1)? 

(c) The Spirit is Christ's substitute, because He is the 
Spirit of truth (xiv. 17, zv. 26, zvi 13 ; L iv. 6), ie. because 

does the Son, to whom He is in no way subordinated (against Kostlin, p. 110). 
What He hears He hears of the Father, as Christ does (xvi 18) ; and what He 
hears is the possession of Christ only (ver. 14), in so £tf as all possessions are 
common to the Father and the Son (ver. 15). That He comes to testify of 
Christ (zv. 26), and to glorify Him (zri 14), is involved in the very object of 
His mission, bnt it testifies of no subjection to Him. 

* If a teacdung activity is ascribed even to the chrism, that is likewise a simple 
personification, as when, J. v. 6, 7, along with the water and the blood, the 
Spirit too is regarded as testifying (ri fMfruftSf), Quite as with Paul (§ 84, a, 
footnote 4), and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 124, b, footnote 8), is the Spirit 
thought of, therefore, as a divine power, if which God gives by measure (ilL 84 ; 
I. iv. 18 ; comp. i. 88, viL 89 ; I. iii 24), as the Spirit^ which comes from God, 
but is not a person, but only speaks as the divine power in those who are 
inspired (I. iv. 1, 2 ; comp. § 150, b). We have here, therefore, the case that 
a method of representation handed down in the speeches of Christ, has not been 
so far assimilated by the apostle as to come to be regulative for his own peculiar 
method of doctrine (comp. § 140, d). But if he has not kept fast hold even of 
the personal character in the representation of the Paraclete, yet has he trans- 
feiied the recognition of the idea given with Him in the time of the saving 
historical consummation in so marked a manner to the spirit given to believers, 
that it appears, vii. 89, as though He did not formerly exist at all. In con- 
foimity with tliis the apostle has also nowhere traced back the preparatory 
revelation of God to the Spirit, as it yet happens elsewhere (§ 46, a ; 116, c, foot- 
note 4 ; 127, 6), and the communication of the Spirit to Christ is accepted only 
traditionally, according to § 145 d. 
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He possesses the full knowledge of God, or because He is the 
Tratix itself, i.e. the communicator of it (I. v. 6), as Christ was 
(xiv. 16 ; comp. § 147, &). He can have, therefore, but the 
task to communicate further to believers the revelation of Ood 
which had appeared in Christ He reminds the disciples of 
all which Jesus had said (xiv. 26); and since abiding in 
Christ, and therevdth the working of the revelation of God, 
which had appeared in Christ, depends on keeping the words 
of Christ (§ 149, c, footnote 10), so the continuance of the 
salvation given in Him is secured only by the Spirit^ But 
the Spirit is not only to preserve Christ's work in believers. 
He is to advance and perfect it Jesus had not yet been able 
to tell them much in general, because they were not yet able 
to bear it (xvi 12) ; but the Spirit will teach them aU things 
(xiv. 26), will be their Leader into the whole truth (xvi 13) ; 
so that they now know all things which belong to the full 
truth, ix. to the fall revelation of God (L ii 20, 21), and 
they need no other teacher (ver. 27). Not His though Christ's 
work were in that way reduced to an imperfect work. All 
enlightenment of the Spirit will help only towards this, to 
glorify Him, while it teaches to know Him ever more per- 
fectly (xvi 14) ; and it is in that way dear, that the fall 
revelation of God has been already given in Him (ver. 15), 
and eveiything which the Spirit announces is but taken from 
what is His (ver. 14). The new epoch of saving history, 
beginning with the sending of the Spirit, brings no perfecting 
of the revelation of God given in Christ, but only an ever 
fuller appropriation of it If the Spirit is but He who carries 
forward the work of Christ, then His whole activity is to be 
r^;arded as the maintaining and perfecting of the revelation 
of God given in Christ, and it must hence be but a revealing 

* In particakr, everything which they came folly to comprehend later (iL 22 ; 
oomp. § 140, c), tiie Spirit will haye bnt recalled to them. Much of what Jeaua, 
daring His earthly life, had spoken to them of HIb Father, bat in figoratiye 
dress, is prodairaed to them in the Spirit, withoat figare or veils (xvi 26), as 
what had been meant in the synoptical speeches of Christ by the figontive 
annonncement of God as the Father (§ 20), the apostle, on the ground of the 
enlightenment by the Spirit, withoat figare and veil, now designates as the perfect 
revelation of the love of God (§ li7, e). Even according to I. ii 27, it ii the 
%f*^fu$ which by Hie teachings in so fiur as that teaches to know Christ ever 
anew as the perfect revelation of God, brings aboat oar abiding in God. 
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activity.' Such an activity also does He exercise finally, when, 
as in Bevelation (§ lS5,d; comp. 139, <Q, He is legarded as the 
giver of prophecy in the narrower sense (xvi IZ: rk ipjfpfieva 

(d) As the coming of Christ is conditioned by faith (foot- 
note 1), this coming has no immediate relation to the 
(unbelieving) world.^ If, now, He says that the Spirit con- 
victs the world of this, that their unbelief is sin, because 
Christ has by His return to the Father been shown to be the 
Just One, and its ruler has been thereby judged (xvl 8-11 ; 
comp. § 153, d), as Jesus during His earthly life had convicted 
the world of its sin (iiL 20, vii. 7), then this can take place only 
indirectly, in that the Spirit is in believers (L iv. 2), and by 
them testifies. Jesus says expressly, that in consequence of 
the gift of the Spirit (vii 39) streams of living waters shall 
come from believers (ver. 38), that a life-giving proclamation 
is therefore exercised by them, as He had exercised it This 
life-giving proclamation is therefore by no means a prerogative 
of the apostles ; rather the testimony which the Paraclete gives 

ft On the other hand, the Spirit is never, as exdodvely with Paul (§ 84, a), 
regarded as the principle of the new moral life, since, according to ike fdnda- 
mental view of the apostle (§ 141, d), the perfect knowledge of God, given by 
Him, of itself works the new moral life (§ 147, c). In this way it is explained 
why Jesns' expression, recorded iiL 6, which points to the Messianic outpouring 
of the Spirit (i. 88), and regards it ss the starting-point of the moral new birth, 
is no fnrther appropriated and tamed to account (§ 150, c, footnote 7). The full 
joy of believers is not, as with Paul (§ 88, e), a work of the Spirit, but a result 
of abiding in Christ (xv. 11), of their own prayers being heard (xvi. 24), and of 
Christ's intercession (xviL 18) ; and while the Master, when departing, only 
promises the Spirit to the disciples (xiv. 26), He bequeaths to them directly His 
peace (xiv. 27, xvL 88). Elsewhere i«f«y« occurs in the sense of a Jewish good 
wish (XX. 19, 21, 26 ; II. 8 ; III. 15 ; comp. § 88, b). If the Spirit, vi 68, ib 
the life-giving One, tiien this life is, in the speoificaUy Johannean sense, the life 
of the true knowledge of Ood ; and there Ib no mention of the Paraclete, but of 
His words, life-giving from their very nature (§ 146, d). 

' If God wished even to send His Spirit to it, it ooM not yet receive Him 
(xiv. 17), since the fact that it had not received Christ establishes its unrecep- 
tiveness for the revelation of God. If it has not learned to see and know Christ 
as what He is, so still less wiU it be able to see and know the Spirit as the 
Spirit of TruUi, who is the organ of the revelation of God ; while by believers, 
who know indeed from Him, according to I. iv. 18, that God abides in them. 
He is known immediately as what He is, — ^namely, as the Spirit of God,— 
because in the fact that He now abides with those, and in those, in whom He 
finds the right receptivity, they have the immediate experience of His existence 
{ttmfuv), and so know His nature intuitively (xiv. 17). 
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by belieyers as such (xv. 26) is expressly distmgaished fix)m 
the testimony of eye-witnesses (ver. 27)/ If there are those 
only, to be sure, who have believed through the apostolic 
word (xvii 20), then this distinction ceases. They have 
believed the eye-witness of the apostles, without having seen 
Jesus (xx. 29), and given it, further, as they have received it : 
it has become in them, connected with the testimony of the 
Spirit, to be the confession that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, or that He is the Son of God (L iv. 2, 1 5). Thus may 
all believers be fellow-workers in the service of the truth 
(IIL 8). 

§ 156. The FMomkvp of Believers, 

According to its nature, the fellowship of believers forms a 
living unity, in virtue of their fellowship with. God and 
Christ (a). Love, as Christian brotherly love, is realized in 
it, without being therein exhausted Q>). From the hatred of 
the world it is threatened with its deadly enmity, and from 
its sin and falsehood with seduction, which endangers the 
love in it (c). The world ever the more sternly withdraws 
from the fellowship of believers, so that little more is to be 
hoped for them (d). 

(a) From the fellowship of the chosen eye-witnesses there 
grows up through their preaching the fellowship of believers 

^ Apart from the bieathixig on them, meant for a special olgect (xz. 22, 28 ; 
oomp. § 154, d), John, as does also the rest of the Kew Testament, knows nothing 
of a special apostolic inspiration. It is true the single promise of the Spirit, in 
the fljnoptical tradition, has reference specially to an activity of the apostolic 
calling (§ 21, e, footnote 1). Bat the activity of the Spirit in the proclamation 
of the gospel is^ § 41, ci, 46, a, by no means confined to the circle of the 
apostles, even with Panl (§ 89, ^, footnote 8), only in a sense which does not 
exclnde the inspiration of others (§ 92, &)• Even in I. y. 6 (oomp. ver. 6) it is 
believers by whom the Spirit, which is Truth, as the first Witness, bears witness 
of the divine sonship of Christ, as Christ Himself once, by the offering of Him- 
self in word and work, had borne witness (§ 149, h) ; bat the witness of the 
water and the blood most be added to it (w. 7, 8), t,e. the witness of those who 
have even seen the miracle of the baptism (L 84), and of the death on the cross 
(xix. 85), that witness may be thereby borne (I. v. 8) not only to the nature of 
the Divine Son, but even to His manifestation in the flesh, in its whole compass 
(§ 145, c, footnote 11), as a historical fact And, I. iv. 14, the witness of the 
eye-witnesses, in its agreement with the witness of the Spirit (comp. § 151, 6, 
footnote 5), appears explicitly as an evidence that God Himself by this Spirit 
dwells in as. 
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(I. L 3 : Tpa teal vfuh Koivmvlav ixV'^^ V^ f\it&v). The 
community of the disciples^ that is to say, forms a unity 
(xviL 11) to which beUevers, won by the truth, then join 
themselves (w. 20, 21, 23). But this unity is not only a 
being united in love, or a likeness of mind ; for it is produced 
by this, that the disciples are kept in the full knowledge of 
God (^i^ T^ ovoimtL cov)\ and as this unity is true life 
(§ 146), that unity is a unity of life which corresponds to the 
living unity of the Father and the Son (ver. 11: KaQii^ icai 
fifjLA;, scU. hf ia/ACP ; compi ver. 22). The more their fellowship 
with the Father and the Son is realized, the more completely 
is their unity with one another perfected (ver. 23 : tva &(n,v 
TereKeuafjtipot ek &)/ and the joy of believers becomes 
thereby ever more perfect (xv. 11, xviL 13). Thus John has 
from his own peculiarity (§ 141, c) characterized what else- 
where in the Kaw Testament is called the eic/cKfja-ta, only 
according to its deepest nature, while, on the contrary, no 
hints are given by him as to its outer organization.' In the 

1 As the Father and the Son are one, becaoee the life of the foU knowledge of 
God 18 common to them (tL 67» y. 26), so are belieyera one, because this reveU- 
tlon of God in Christ, which the eye-witnesses have farther proclaimed, has 
made this life common to them. Only if beUeven walk in the light of the 
knowledge of God (which brings with itself the tme life, and therefore fellow* 
ship with the Father and the Son) have they fellowship with one another 
(I. L 7), and in this fellowship of theizs is realized feUowship with God and 
Christ (yer. 3 : n »Mv«rfi« n tifMrifm [sdl, MSfmfm] furk rw wurfU »«2 ^icA r»» 
M«tf AvrMf). As the unity of tiie Father and of the Son depends on this, that the 
Son is in the Father, and the Father in the Son, so the unity of belieyers 
depends on this, that through their mystical union with Christ they are in the 
Father (zvii 21), and that the Father, who is in the Son, is in them (yer. 28). 
But even the perfecUd unity of believers with God (in Christ) is not even, on 
that account, to be put on a level with the unity of the Son with the Father 
(§ 143), because this latter is an immediate unity ; the fonner is mediated by 
the Son, on which account it is nowhere expressly said that they are one being 
with God. But it follows in general from § 141, c, that even the similarity of 
expression (as it occurs, at least, in believers being in God, and God being in 
them) in no way justifies us in putting both on the same level. 

' The name UxXn^/k occurs, III. 6, 9, 10, of a local church. The Kv^m, to 
which the Second Epistle is addressed (II. 1), and which is without doubt a 
church, is called, as by Peter (§ 44, a), elected (ver. 13), inasmuch as every 
single church, like the first church of tlie disciples (§ 164, 6), is chosen out of 
the world. The assertion that in the Fourth Gospel Peter is put after John 
from a tendency, becomes void of itself if the Gospel is apostolic, and if the 
beloved disciple has put into it his dearest memories. In the appendix to the 
Gospel (xxi. 15-17) the apostolic office of shepherd is given anew to Peter when 
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speeches of Christ in the G^pel, the church of believers is 
the vine-stock which Ood has planted (xv. 1), as the Old 
Testament theocracy was once the vine-stock (Ezek. xix. 10 ; 
Jer. iL 21 ; Ps. Ixxx. 9), and Gknl's flock, whose shepherd is 
Messiah (z. 1-15 ; comp. § 45, a); but even here the per- 
fecting of it lies in this, that there is one flock and one 
shepherd (ver. 16). In tins fellowship, which is in this way 
the perfected theocracy, just as in Hevelation (§ 130, c), 
believers possess the Messianic blessing of the foigiveness of 
sins through the blood of Christ (Li 7 ; comp. § 148, h, foot- 
note 4). The giving of this by means of baptism or the 
Lord's Supper is nowhere expressly thought of,' only we 
are not to venture to conclude from this, with Messner, 
p. 357, any abolition of these two external means of partici- 
pation in aedvation. These retain their full significance, even 
if the tendency of the apostle to look at the innermost centre 
of the spiritual life (§ 141, d) allows him but to inquire 
after the process of the appropriation of salvation there being 
completed. 

(^) In the fellowship of believers, in virtue of fellowship 
with God there abiding in their unity, is realized the nature 

he hu been converted again to love to Christ after his deep fall, without any 
chief leaderahip of the Chnrch being implied in tiie expression, such as was 
believed to be given him, § 41, d, footnote 4. It is only, in the first place, 
implied by the figure, as z. 9, 10 shows, that he feeds the Church with the word 
of life (comp. § 106, a, footnote 4). As Peter calls himself the ^ufurftef^vrift of 
the elders (I Pet v. 1), so John calls himself simply the ^fir^irgfi (II. 1 ; III. 1), 
and upholds his authority against ambitious strivings (III. 9, 10). The way in 
which, I. iL 27 (comp. ver. 21), every special office of teaching seems to be 
excluded, remind^ one very much of Matt xxiii. 8-10 (§ 81, c), and of the pro- 
phecy Jer. xxxL 84 (comp. Heb. viiL 11, and therewith § 124, d), 

' The Gospel speaks of the continuation of John's baptism by Jesus, or rather 
by His disciples (iiL 22, iv. 2) ; but the expression, iii. 5, applies neither to 
John's nor to Christian baptism, but with an allusion to Old Testament promises 
(Ezek. xxxvi 25-27) demands a complete renewal, by the purification from fonner 
sins, a purification of which water is the symbol (xiii 10), and by the Messianic 
baptism of the Spirit (i. 88). The Gospel as little has any express command of 
Jesus to believers to perform this rite of baptism as the oldest tradition has 
(§ 81, 6, footnote 4). It does not record even the institution of the Lord's 
Supper. To refer the words vi. 68-56 to the Supper is simply forbidden by 
the UicX, that the words refer not to the ^Sfut^ but to the r«^ of Jesos, and 
eating and drinking the flesh and blood u enforced as necessary for begetting the 
new life (ver. 58), a life which in the Gospel throughout comes immediately 
with faith (comp. § 146, a). In the passage I. v. 6 (comp. § 145, c, foot- 
note 11), one must not think of the two sacraments at alL 
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of sonship to God, or of moral similaritj of nature to God, 
whose nature is known in the perfect revelation of God as 
love (§ 147, c). But the love which Jesus demands from 
His disciples on the ground of this revelation, is, after His 
own example, self-sacrificing love towards one another 
(xiii 34, 35, XV. 12, 17 : arfanrare oKKriKovsi), and the com- 
mand of Christ is likewise characterized by the apostle as 
love to one another (I. iii 11, 23, iv. 7, 11, 12 ; XL 5). 
Believers, that is to say, a;re brethren to each other (I. iii 13; 
IIL 3, 5, 10 ; comp. xx. 17, xxL 23); and the demand of 
brotherly love (I. iL 9, iii 10, 14-17, iv. 20, 21) is 
expressly based on this, that their being bom of God works 
necessarily, with love to Gk)d who begets, love also to those 
who are begotten (v. 1, 2). To be sure, love is also spoken of 
simply as the fruit of God's revelation of love (L iv. 16,19; 
comp. ver. 8) ; and since God has revealed His love even to 
the Koa-fjM^ (John iii 16), then love in its nature is not to be 
confined, as by Kostlin, pp.. 233, 234; Beuss, ii. p. 543 
[E. T. ii 486], to brotherly love, as then, too, the hater of a 
brother incurs punishment not only as a killer of the brother, 
but even as a killer of men generally (I. iii 15).^ But the 
exhortation is doubtless confined to brotherly love as such, 
because in it the full nature of love can be unrestrainedly 
realized (comp. note c). If in the New Testament throughout 
love is the cardinal Christian virtue, yet in the apostle of 
love (§ 141, d) it appears in quite a special way as the 
especial substance of Christian morality (§ 151, a), and that 
as active love (I. iii. 8). 

(c) The world, or humanity remaining in unbelief (§153, d), 
stands in sharpest opposition to the fellowship of the children 
of God, who are only so in the world (I. iv. 17), that they, 

* There is really no narrowing of loye implied in the passage zvii 9, referred 
to by both, where Jesus says that He prays not for the world in general, bat 
only that the reason of His prayer for the disciples is this, that they do not 
belong to the world (vr. 14, 16), but are God's own possession given to Him, 
and for whom He can therefore claim Gfod's special care (comp. also ver. 25, and 
therewith § 147, 6, footnote 5). But that, L iii 15, after Jesus' example 
(Matt. y. 22), hatred is made equivalent to murder (comp. Jus. iv. 2), cor- 
responds quite with the peculiarity of the apostle explained § 141, c, acceding 
to which every lack of love is identical with hatred (I. ii 9-11, iv. 20 ; comp. 
John iii 20, xii 25). 
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like Christ Himself, no longer in truth belong to the world 
(xvii 14, 16). Because believers no more belong to it, those 
whose very nature is self-love cannot love them (xv. 19 ; 
comp. vii. 7), and, according to the contrast in principle, in 
which the world, as ruled by the devil, stands to the Church 
of the children of God, they must hate them ; for there is no 
third thing for John (footnote 4).^ But the world threatens 
believers not only with its enmity, but ever more with its 
temptation (L ii 26, iiL 7 ; IL 7). Believers, too, must be 
warned to shun the idols the world worships (L v. 21 ; comp. 
§ 131, h), and they are warned against love to the world 
(L iL 15, and therewith § 163, a, footnote 1), because love 
in that way very easily gets associated with the sinful lusts 
which are common in the world (ver. 16).^ But now even 
antichristian false prophecy also belongs to the world (comp. 
§ 131, b), which in apostolic times threatened the Churdi 
(II. 7 ; I. iv. 1), and which found the world's approbation 
(ver. 6 : itc rov icoafiov elalv • • • ical 6 Kocrfio^ avr&p axovei). 
These had no doubt gone out from the Church ; but in their 
fall by a divine law, it had to be made manifest that its 
organs had never really belonged to the Church (L iL 19). 
In them it is shown that the devil, who was a murderer and 
a liar from the beginning, threatens the Church not only with 
the deadly enmity of the world, but also with its soul-destroy- 
ing lies (ver. 2 2) ; yet the Church possesses in its faith the 
power to overcome the world (I. iv. 4, 6, v. 4, 5). But here, 
too, it is clear how in the nature of the world love finds its 
limits. We cannot show brotherly love to false teachers, 
without running the risk of making ourselves partakers in 
their sins (II. 10, 11). 

' As they had hated Christ (xv. 18, 25), so must they, according to the predi(y> 
tion of Jesus (xy. 19, 20, xrii 14), hate and penecate His sexTants (xv. 20) for 
His name's sake {ver. 21) even to blood (xvL 2). The apostle stands in the 
middle of this experience of the world's hatred of belieyers (I. iii 18), the 
terrible outbreak of which forms the dark background of the Apocalypse 
(§ 113. a). 

* If, therefore, it is not penmssible to the nature of love to exclude the persons 
of individual unbeUerers from love (note b), yet love cannot unrestrainedly 
devekyp itself towards the world as the fellowship hostile to Qod, without being 
exposed to the danger, that godlike love to the world, as that which has to be 
delivered, may become an ungodlike love of the world, i.e. a love for the world 
in its position as opposing God. 
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((2) In spite of this sharp contrast between the world and 
the Churchy the Spirit is ever seeking by means of believers as 
His organs to lead the world from its sin of unbelief, and to 
testify to it of Christ Likewise by the self-sacrifice of the 
Church in her perfected nnity is kept in view that final 
winning of the world (xviL 21, 23 ; comp. Bev. iiL 9 : &a 
yv&o'iv in ^i> ^dirtfa-d ce, and especially § 132, a), which 
is to realize the universal saving purpose of God. But as 
even Christ's Skey^t^ in the world remained in whole and 
in part without result (iiL 19, 20), so when, in consequence 
of the exaltation of the Son of man, from which even Jesus 
looked for the principal result (viii 28), there was won from 
the world for the Church all that was yet receptive in it, the 
apostle sees little more to hope for for the world. The self- 
sacrifice of the Church it does not understand, because it 
cannot know the children of God as such without the know- 
ledge of God (L iii 1). It hears not the Spirit of Truth, 
because it hears the false prophecy of the false teachers, who 
are essentially allied to it (I. iv. 5, 6). like the author of 
the Apocalypse (§ 130, e, footnote 5), the apostle seems to 
have no more expected any great result from missionary 
work. It was involved in his nature, which was not fitted 
for any outwardly influential work (§ 141, h), that to his 
view the Church was presented rather as a circle essentially 
complete in itself over against the world. It was implied 
also in his historical position, that the closer the end approached, 
the more was the gathering together of the children of God 
scattered throughout the world (xi 52) regarded as concluded, 
and the world, in so far as it remained the world, appeared as 
a fellowship setting itself, on the whole, hostile to salvation/ 
This of itself leads on to the eschatology of the apostle. 

^ The apostle has certaioly not taken any apocatastasis in view. In the 
passage zii 82 it is only said that Christ extends His activity to all ; bat as 
little as the Ixmvm of the Father (vi. 44) does His Ixmvuv attain its end in alL 
Bat the oonqnering of Satan in the end (§ 163, d) nowhere involres in the New 
Testament a conversion of all men, bat only of sach as wiU let themselves be 
converted, as even in Panl (§ 99, c). Moreover, even in the oldest tradition of 
Jesas' speeches the world as sach remains onbelieving, and proportionably bat 
a few from it will be saved (§ S3, c, footnote 6). It Ib also yet but a few, x 16, 
whom Jeans calls even now His own in the Gentile world, if, even according to 
§ 153, c, footnote 0, many who are now the children of the devil may be won 
from it. 
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§ 157. The Lad Day. 

According to John's Gospel, Jesus has also promised His 
near letum, and the apostle thinks of it as immediately at 
hand (a). He recognises the approach of the last hour by 
the appearance of the pseudo-prophecy of the fiEdse teachers, 
in whom antichrist has already appeared (&). The day of the 
second coining, as the last day, brings the resurrection of the 
dead and the judgment of the world, which finally decides 
the fate of men (c). Believers then enter into the heavenly' 
life, when through the perfect vision of God they are made 
perfectly like God (d). 

(a) If Jesus promises after He has gone to His Father^s 
abode (i.e. to heaven; comp. Pa xzziii 13, 14; Isa. Ixiii 15), 
in order there to prepare a place for His own, that He will 
come again to take them home (xiv. 2, 3), that can but be 
understood of His second coming promised throughout in the 
New Testament, and of the gathering together of the elect 
in Christ resulting from it, according to § 33, c} As in the 
oldest tradition (§ 33, a), Jesus speaks here, too, on the 
supposition that the disciples will survive to this second 
coming, and only the explicit addition, which He is said to 
have made to the beloved disciple in this connection (zxL 22), 
after He had predicted a martyr's death for Peter (w. 18, 19), 
is in the appendix to the Gospel, and that is established not 
by any change on the ipxofjuu, but by a reference to their 
hypothetical conception (iiif . . . OiKai) against a contingent 
coining of an apparent non-fulfilment (ver. 23). On the 
contrary, the apostle himself even in his old age hopes with 
his contemporaries to survive till the Parousia, and he exhorts 
them to abide in Christ, that none may recoil being ashamed 
at His coming (L iL 28), because he will not belong to those 
who will go home with Him. It is dear that in this way 

' The modem idea of a taking each indiyidoal aotil home immediatelj after 
death (EoBtlin, p. 280 ; Beoss, ii p. 657 [E. T. ii. 499]), Ib exdnded \jy the idea 
of a lestinection at an appointed day (note e), which ie here held firm. The 
idea that in John's Gospel the visible second coming of Christ is changed into 
His second coming in the spirit (comp. yet Schenkel, p. 898), is supported by 
the current false interpretation of the promisee of Hie second coming after 
death, and of His abiding gracious presence (§ 154, e). 
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the apostle himself has applied the promise of Jesus (xiv. 3) 
to the general apostolic hope of the Parousia. 

(b) That the second coming of Christ is immediately at 
hand the apostle knows from this, that his present bears the 
marks of the last time (ifrjfarrf &pa),* but we know the 
existence of the last time by the coming of antichrist (L ii 18). 
As Paul (§ 63, c) and the author of the Apocalypse, so, too, 
does the apostle proceed on the supposition that the second 
coming of Christ cannot come till the God- opposing and 
Christ-hating power has become potentialized and concentrated 
in the highest degree in a historical appearance. His readers 
have heard from him that antichrist comes (I. iL 18, iv. 3). 
But if antichristianity appeared in the Apocalypse in the two 
forms of a God-hostile worldly power and of false prophecy, 
and was to win its personal concentration in the region of 
the former (§ 131), so here false prophecy is (I. iv. 1, 3) 
alone the antichrist (I. ii 22; II. 7 : 6 wKdvt^ koI 6 ami- 
j(piarosi). If there false prophecy, at least preponderatingly, 
comes from heathenism, as with Paul it comes from Judaism, 
so here it springs up, as moreover it does partly even in the 
Apocalypse (comp. £ev. ii 20, 24), from degenerate Chris- 
tianity, whidi, according to § 156, c, also belongs to the 
God-hostUe world. The fears with which the author of the 
Apocalypse regarded the coming of the third Flavian to the 
throne have not been fulfilled in this extent, and the whole 
ideal tendency of the apostle led him to direct his view away 
from the external dangers of the Church to her inner risk, by 
a false doctrine denying the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, and to see in it the fulfilment of the prophecy of anti- 
christ.® 

^ As the nataral day has twelve hours, so the day of each life has the number 
of its hotm measured oat by God (zi. 9 ; comp. iz. 4), and so also the day of 
the present world (i »«r^»^ •»«•«# : § 158, a, footnote 1). 

' There is impUed no spiritualizing of the doctrine of antichrist (Reuss, ii. 
p. 562 [£. T. 508]) in the fact that antichrist appears as a multitude of false 
teachers (I. ii. 18 ; II. 7) ; for even in the Apocalypse false prophecy appears as 
a collective power. In the plurality of the false prophets (I. iv. 1) there works 
but the one spirit of antichrist (ver. 8), who, because he is not of God, can be 
only from the father of lies (viii. 44), as he there makes those inspired by him 
to be liars (I. ii 22), and, according to I. iv. 4, the ruler of the world, t.e. the 
devil, is in them overcome. But as Judas, who made himself to be the devil's 
organ, is himself called a devil (vi. 70), so these false teachers as oigans of 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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\ (e) With the second coining of Christ the last day of the 
present age of the world dawns (1} ccr^^an; fniepcC). Jesus, 
even in our Gospel (vi 39, 40, 44, 54), promises the Messi- 
anic resurrection of the dead on this day (xi. 24), and He 
designates Himself as the author of that resurrection (xL 25).^ 
But from these passages it is clear that here too, as with Paul 
(§ 99i ^; comp. § 126, d, footnote 7), there is a resurrection 
in the special sense only for believers, who, according to John, 
have already received eternal life, and for whom therefore the 
bodily death which they have experienced must in the end be 
taken away, not only in the sense of § 146, a, but completely 
(xL 25, 26).^ But with this decision comes also the final 
(Messianic) judgment, which the Father has given over to the 
Son, beyond what He has already executed even in His earthly 
life (v. 27), because, according to ver. 22, He has expressly 
assigned to Him the whole judgment.' Believers, to be sure, 
do not now come into this judgment (iiL 18, v. 24), inasmuch 
as they have already received eternal life in faitii, and there- 
fore it cannot be decided for the first time regarding them, 
whether they are to receive it, and the world is even judged 
(iii. 18, xii 31), because by their unbelief they have shut 

antichristianity, or of the devil in his conflict with Christ (§ 158, c2), axe them- 
selves J^frixf^rt (L ii. 18). On the contrary, the idea that these antichrists 
are but the foreronners of the personal antichrist is a pure pr^adice, which 
entirely contradicts the terms of the Johannean passsges. 

« By this fact aU attempts are wrecked to withdraw the Johannean eschatology 
from the general early apostoHe basis, as the ntterly abortive attempts of Beoss 
(iL p. £58 [E. T. ii. 499]) and Baar (p. 405) evidently show ; Scholten (pp. 124- 
226) has even conceded that while he seeks by arbitraiy false explanations of the 
woids to help it, only by a resnrrection can the soul (as the bearer of the earthly 
life) that has been given np be kept (as the bearer of the eternal life) (zii 25). 

* Hence it is said, v. 28, 29, that the Messiah, when this honr comes, oaUs 
all from their graves, the one to the resurrection of life, the other to the resm*- 
rection of judgment Bat we need not therefore change this passage into a moral 
sense (as Schenkel, pp. 892-896), or explain it as interpolated, with Scholten, 
p. 129 f. We have here rather the general resurrection of the dead, which we 
found, with the exception of Acts xxiv. 15, only in the Apocalypse (§ 182, b) ; 
bat even here it is clear that only believers, who have the true life, and there- 
fore are neoessaiily those rk kym^k wtnrmtrttt rise to life only in the special sense, 
and therefore in the Kew Testament sense, while imbelievers only experience a 
resorrection so as to be placed before the judgment, which takes place on the 
hist day (xii. 48). 

s Christ is here too, therefore, the judge of the world. There is throughout in 
tills implied no rejection of the usual idea of judgment, when, according to 
jdL 48k H^ ^o^ ^ ^^ to be the judicial rule (coo^. Keuss, ii p. 559 [R. T. 
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themselves out from salvation.^ But inasmuch as the abiding 
possession of eternal life (I. iii. 15) yet actually depends, even 
for believers, on this, whether he continues in Christ (comp. 
§ 151, c), so his decision depends on this at the last day 
(xii. 48), or on the day of judgment (I. iv. 1 7), On the other 
hand, there continues, even for the world, the possibility of 
conversion up to the last moment (§ 156, d), and only the 
world, in so far as it remams the world, perishes, so as never 
to come to life (L ii 17). It is clear from this that even 
here the resurrection of evil-doers (v. 29 ; comp. footnote 5) 
is to be understood, so to say, scar avrl^pcurw, inasmuch as 
it is raised, not to LLfe, but to be delivered over to abiding 
death (I. iiL 14). This death, which is equivalent to eternal 
destruction (§ 148, a), is also the fate of apostate Christians 
(L V. 16), and is compared (xv. 6) to the fire which consumes 
the cut away branches (comp. § 34, d).^ It is the second 
death of the Apocalypse (§ 132, b), 

(d) The final consummation with John is without doubt a 
heavenly one. As Christ came from above (iii 31, viii 23), 
so has He gone to heaven, and comes to take His own thither 
(xiv. 2, 3). Thither the unbelievers cannot follow Him 

iL 501] ; Schenkel, p. 802), siiice it is bnt self-evident that the conduct toward 
the perfect revelation of Qod which is given in His word brings on the final 
decision as to the fate of men. From another point of view, Moses may be the 
accuser in this judgment (v. 45), inasmuch as he has testified of Christ (ver. 46). 
If in this passage^ as viii 50, God appears as the judge, and xvii 25 His judi- 
cial righteousness is appealed to (comp. § 147, 6), it only foUows from this that 
the judgment which the Messiah holds when He comes again, executes God's will 
as He does it even in His present judging (v. 80), and that it is conformable to 
this wiU if the conduct towards Christ finally decides in it (viii 50 : l#wf i ZnrSv, 
seik Tfi» )«$** ^v)* 

^ But this is nothing else at bottom than when Paul announces the future 
salvation as already present, because aU its conditions are given (§ 96, 5), or 
when the Epistle to the Hebrews makes aU the members of the new covenant 
come to the heavenly Jerusalem ($117, d)» But the idea of judgment in the 
common sense is therefore by no means denied, as even K5stlin, p. 281, Bour, 
p. 405, assert 

' So far as it is permissible to translate this parabolic figure into a definite 
idea, it is the judicial wrath of God under which the rebellious fall, as that wrath, 
according to iii 86, abides on him who refuses £uth to the Son. It is yet 
characteristic that only in this expression of the Baptist is the Ifyi Bimt expressly 
spoken of, which here is by no means regarded simply eschatologically, since 
Ritschl, ii p. 152 f., seeks in vain to prove from vi 56, ix. 41, that according 
to the Johannean iwus hquendi someUiing must remain which did not exist 
before. 
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(vii. 34, viiL 21, xiii 33). But He has promised His own 
that they are to be where He is (xil 26, xviL 24). Eternal 
life therefore begins in heaven,* so far as it is by John 
regarded as a life yet future (comp. § 148, c). But as eternal 
life begins even in the present life, seeing that God is seen in 
Christ, so eternal life in the future life can only consist in 
this, that the original glory of Christ is seen (xvii 24), and 
God no longer in the revelation of Him in Christ, but He is 
Himself seen as He is (L in. 2; comp. § 34, b; 132, d). 
And as the final working of the perfect revelation of God in 
Christ was, that believers become like Him as His children, 
so the result of that perfect vision of (rod must be that we 
shall become like Him (Sfioioi avr^ iaofieOa, on o^fieOa 
avTov KaOok itrriv)}^ If eternal life is already given in this 
life, then the glory of the future can add nothing to what 
constitutes the real being ; it can only bring that given in 
it to highest completion, even where, according to § 141, e, 
the distinct step in this consummation is not indicated in 
the expression. How glorious this consummation will be is 
not yet revealed (I. iii 2) ; but that it will come. Christian 
hope assures us of this (ver. 3).^^ So the first word of the 
Gospel becomes the last word of the last of the apostlea As 

* Only with Peter (§ 50, e; comp. hIbo § 110, b) is the final consummation so 
completely a heavenly thing as it is here ; but it is altogether connected with 
it, that there is no express reference to the transformation of the world, taught 
elsewhere thronghont in the New Testament. But as, according to I. it 17, not 
only the ungodly world of men, but even the objects of their lusts, pass away, 
there is thus thereby indicated the overthrow of the present form of the world, 
the very name of which (i uiwfu§ bSth) points to this, that another will come, in 
irhich the present distinction between heaven and earth will be taken away 
(comp. § 182, d). Eternal life forms the contrast to sir^Mf «7<rif, ziL 25. 

'^ Even with Paul the completion of sonship is the hope of Christians, inas- 
much as in virtue of adoption we are made partakers in the inheritance of the 
divine glory (§ 97, c), but thin inheritance consists essentially in the heavenly 
spiritual form of body, to which there is no allusion here ; rather he puts the 
vision of the divine glory into the consummation of the likeness of God peculiar 
to the perfected children of God (Matt v. 9, and therewith § 34, 6) in virtue of 
their being bom of God. But it is said even by Paul that we are changed by 
the vision of the glory of Ghrist into His image (2 Cor. iii. 18), so that the 
spiritual form of life, which is here produced by the believing reception of the 
gospel of His glory, becomes in the end the spiritual form of body in the future 
life (ir* hint tit )«S«f). Comp. § 86, c, footnote 7. 

^ Christian hope as such (UmV) is expressly named only in this passage. But 
however much the expectation of this goal of completeness may run back witli 
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the kingdom of God which Jesus founded on earth is the 
security for the completion of the coming one (§15, c), so the 
beginning of the realization of the New Testament will of Grod 
(Lev. xi. 44) in our state of sonship (ver. 2 : vvv ritcva Oeov 
ia-fiev) becomes the security for the blessed ending which we 
hope for in the future. 

John to the full blessed experience of the salvation already given by fiedth, there 
is yet for him a hope, which lies in the future, when tbe latter may bring the 
ever more glorious completion of what is even here given, and is thereby con- 
Grmed in its completion. 
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Perfection (rtXiMwrif) — 




Heb. § 116, e, 


. (IL) 


§ 119, 6, footnote 6, . 


(IL) 


§ 123, c 


, (IL) 


Piety (•W/Jii«)— 
PL IV. § 107, c, . . 


, (IL) 


Pet IL § 128, c, . 


(IL) 


Pilgrimage — 




Pet § 61, a, footnote 1, 


. (L) 


Heb. §426, d, . , , 


. (IL) 


Pet II. § 129, d, . 


(IL) 


Prayer — 




dosp. § 20, 6, 


. (L) 


§ 30, &, . 


. (L) 


Acts, § 41, (, 


. (L) 


Pet § 46, a, . 


. (L) 


Jas. § 66, ci, . 


. (L) 


PL 1. § 62, c, 


. (L) 


IL§86, d. 


. (L) 


IIL § 101, b, footnote 6, . 


(IL) 


§ 106, c. 


. (IL) 


Rev. § 180, c, . . . 


(IL) 


vou n. 





Prayer — continued. 

Rev. § 136, a, 

Gosp. § 189, c, footnote 6, 

John, § 154, d, . 
Prayer in the name of Jesns — 

John, § 154, d, . 
Predestination, ^ee Election. 
Pre-existence of Christ — 

Pet § 48, a, 6, . 

PL IL § 79, . 

III. § 103, a, 6, 

IV. § 110, c, . 
Heb. § 118, 6-<l, . 
Rev. § 184, d, 
John, § 144, a, b, 

Presbyters. See Elders. 
Priesthood of Christ — 
Heb. §119, . 

§120, 
Rev. § 134, a. 
John, § 148, b, 
Priesthood of buiievers— 
Pet § 45, c, 

Heb. § 123, d, footnote 7, 
Rev. § 130, c, footnote 4, 

§ 132, a, c, footnote 4, 
Prlmogenitare-^ 
Heb. § 124, a, , 
See Sonship. 
Promise — 
PL IL § 72, d, . 

IIL § 100, 6, . 
§ 106, b, 

IV. § 108, a, . 
Heb. § 116, Oy . 

§116,0, . 

§ 126, a, . 
Pet IL § 127, 6, . 

John, § 162, b. 
Prophecy — 
Gosp. §18, . 

§ 16, . . 

§ 1», «. b. 
Acts, § 88, . 

§ 89, o, 6, 
Pet § 46, a (footnote 1), 

§ 48, d, • 

PL IL § 78, . 

IIL § 101, e, . 
Heb. § 116, d, . 

§ 118, 6, footnote 5, c^ 
Pet II. § 127, b, . 
Rev. § 186, d, 
John, § 165, c, 
Prophecy of Jesus^ 
Gosp. § 18, c, ' . 

§ 19, c, rf, • 

§83, . . 

Gosp. IL § 186, a, footnote 
John, § 146, a« footnote 4, 
Prophets — 
PL II. § 92, 6, . 

2 E 
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(IL) 



(L) 
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Prophets— <»)neiRti«{. 
PL III. § 106, a, . 


VOL. 


. (11.) 


IV. §108, c, . 


. (11.) 


§ lOd, d, footnote 11, . 


(II.) 


Pet II. § 127, 6, footnote 4, 




d, footnote 9, 


. (11.) 


Key. § 185, d^ 


. (IL) 


John, § 162, a, 6, 


. (U.) 


Propitiation — 
PL II. § 80, c . 




. (I.) 


Heb. § 122, 6, 


. (II.) 


John, § 148, b, . . , 


. (II.) 


Punishment — 




Goep. § 82, d, 


. (I.) 


§84,c, d, 


. (I.) 


Jas. § 57, c?, 


. (I.) 


PL I. § 61, a, 


. (I.) 


1 64, 6, • 


(I.) 


II. S 9S, d, footnote 5, 


. (II.) 


Heb. f 126, 6, . 


. (11.) 


Pet IL f 129, a, . 


. (II. 


John, §151, d, . 


, (II.) 


Parification — 




PL in. § 101, a, . 


. (IL) 


Heb. §122,0, . 


. (IL) 
. (IL) 


§ 128, a, . . . . 


Pet II. § 127, c, . 


. (IL) 


Rey. § 184, a, . . . 


. (IL) 


John, § 146, d, footnote 7, . 


. (IL) 


§ 148, b, footnote 8, . 


(IL) 


Quotations. See Scriptare. 




Rbcoxfxnss— 




Goep. § 82, o-e, . 


. (I.) 


Pet § 51, d. 


. (L) 


PL II. § 98, d, footnote 6, . 


("•) 


IIL § 101, c . 


. (IL) 


IV. § 108, d, . 


. (IL) 


Heb. § 126, a» 


. (IL 


Rev. § 182, b, 


. (IL) 


John, § 151, d, . . . 


. (IL) 


Beoonciliation — 




PLIL §80,cf, . 


. (IL) 


IIL § 100, e, . 


. (IL) 


§104,a,c, . 


. (IL) 


Bedeemer — 




PL IL § 72, 5, footnote 1, 


. (L) 


IV. § 110, 6, footnote 8, . 


, (IL 


Heb. § 119, a, . . , 


. (IL) 


Bedemption — 




Ooep. § 22, e, 


(L) 


Pet § 49, d. 


. (L) 


PL IL § 80, <^ . 


. (L) 


IIL § 100, e, footnote 9, . 


(IL) 


IV. §108, 6, . 


(ILJ 


Heb. § 122, e, 


. (IL) 


Pet IL § 127, e (footnote 7), 


<IL 


Bey. § 184, a, . . . 


Si 


John, § 148, e, . . . 


B^eneration (born of God) — 
Pet § 46, a, . 


. (L) 


Jas. § 52, 5, . 


. (L) 



Rfi$[f>.neration — cofUinued. 
PL IL § 84, d, . 

III. § 101, a, . 
§ 104 c, 

IV. § 108,* c (footnote 7), 
Pet IL § 128, a, . 
John. § 150, r. 

Repentance (/uir«Mia) — 
Goep. § 21, . 
Acts, § 40, (, 
PL IL § 86, d, footnote 9, 

IV. § 107, d, footnote 7, 
Heb. § 124, e. 
Pet IL § 129, c, . 
Rey. § 185, a, . . 
Restitntion. See Apocatastasis. 
Resarrection of Jesus — 
Gosp. § 19, e, footnote 5,' 
Acts, § 89, a, 
Pet § 48, e, . 

I 50, a, b, 
PL IL § 78, a, 
§ 81, c, d, 

IIL § 101, c, 

IV. § 110, c, 
Heb. § 118, a, 

§ 120, a, . 
Rey. § 184, b, footnote 4, 
Gosp. IL § 186, a, 

§138,6, . 
John, § 154, €f 
Resurrection of belieyers — 
Goep. § 84, 6, d, . 
Acts, § 89, a, footnote 1, 
Pet § 50, c, footnote 5, 
PL I. § 64, c, 

IL § 97, a, 6, 

IIL § 101, e, 

IV. § 108, a, 
Heb. § 126, d. 
Pet IL § 129, c, footnote 2, 
Rey. § 182, 5, 
Gosp. IL § 189, Cf 
John, § 148, Oy 

§157, e, . 
Retribution — 
Gosp. § 82, . 
Pet § 51, d, 
Jas. § 57, . 
PL L § 64, b, 

IL § 98, c, d, 

IIL § 101, e, 

IV. § 108, d, 
Heb. § 126, a. 
Pet IL § 129, d, 
Rey. § 182, 5, . . 
Gosp. IL § 188, c, footnote 8 
John, § 151, d, 

1157, d, . 
Reyelation — 
Gosp. § 20, a. 
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Revelation — eontintucL 
PI. II. §71,6, . 
§ 75, a, . 
§ 89, 6, . 
III. § 102, c, . 
Heb. § 116, 6, . 
Rev. § 180, a, 
§ 185, df , 
John, § 148, d, . 
§ 146, c, d, 
§ H7, 6, c, . . 
§152, 
Reward — 
Gosp. § 82, a-c, . 
Pet § 61, d, . 
PI. II. § 98, d, footnote 6, 

III. § 101, c, . 

IV. § 108, d, . 
Heb. § 126, a, . 
Rev. § 182, b, 
John, § 151, d. 

Riches — 
Gosp. § 26, a, 6, . 
Jas. § 55, a, . • 
PL IV. § 107, c, footnote 5, 
Gosp. II. § 187, b, 
Righteousness — 
Gosp. § 21, a, 
§ 24, a, . 
Pet § 45, c, . 
Jas. § 53, 6, . 
PL II. § 65, . 
§82,0, . 
§ 84, d, . 

III. § 100, a, 
§ 101, a, 

IV. § 108, c, 
Heb. § 115, b, 

§124,c . 
§125, c, . 
Pet II. § 128, c, foot 

note 5, . 
Rev. § 185, a, 

Gosp. II. § 139, a, footnote, 
John, § 147, b, 
§151,0, . 
Righteousness of God, The — 
ret § 50, d, . 
Jas. § 56, e, . 
PL§65, c . 

John, § 147, 5, footnote 8, . 
Rudiments of the world {^tuxm 

PL II. § 70, 5, . 

§ 72, c, . 
III. § 102, c, . 

§ 106, c 
Comp. Heb. § 124, d. 
Pet IL § 129, 5, . 

SACKinoB OF Christ— 
Gosp. § 22, c, 
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(I. 
(II. 
(11. 

(IL 
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(11. 
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(I. 
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(I. 
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(I. 

(I. 
(IL 

(IL 

(II. 

(11. 
(IL 

(IL 

(II. 
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(II. 
(IL 

(L 
(I. 

(I. 
(IL 



(L 

(L 

(II.) 
(IL) 
(IL) 
(IL 



(I.) 



Sacrifice of Christ — continued. 
PL II. § 80, c, . 

IIL § 100, c (footnote 10), 
Heb. § 121, . 
John, § 148, &, 
Sacrifice of Christians — 
Pet § 45, c . 
PL III. § 105, d, . 
Heb. § 128, d, . 
Salvation (^mmftM) — 
Gosp. § 22, . 

§ 88, c, • 

§ 84, c, . 
Acts, § 40, d, 
Pet § 44, 6, . 

§ 50, d, . . 
Jas. § 58, 5, . 

§ 57, d, . 

PL I. § 61, . 

§64, e, . 

IL § 96, 6, 

III. § 101, c, . 

IV. § 108, o, . 
Heb. § 126, c. 
Pet II. § 127, c, . 

§ 129, e, footnote 2, 
Rev. § 185, e, 
Gosp. II. § 189, e, 
John, § 148, a, 
Sanctification {kymrfAis) — 
Pet § 44, b, . 
PL I. § 61, c, 
§ 62, o, . 
IL § 86, o, 
IIL § 101, b, . 
IV. § 108, c, footnote 
Heb. § 128, b, . 

§124, e, . 
Rev. § 185, o, 
Sanctify, To (kyftZuvy- 
Pet § 46, 6, . 
Jas. § 55, &, . 
John, § 151, c, 
Satan— 
Gosp. § 28, a. 
Pet § 46, d, footnote 6, 
Jas. § 55, b (footnote 2), 
PL IIL § 104, 6, . 
IV. § 109, b, . 
Heb. § 122, d, . 
Pet II. § 128, d, . 
Rev. § 188, c, d, . 
Gosp. IL § 188, d, 
John, § 158, . 
§ 156, c, . 
Scriptures, Use of the— 
PL IL § 74, . 
§ 87, d, . 
IV. § 107, o, footnote 8, 
Heb. § 116, e, 

Pet IL § 127, 6, footnote 4, 
Rev. § 180, Cy footnote 8, 
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Scriptures, Use of th»— etm^muec?. 
Gosp. 11. § 186, b (footnote 5), 
John, § 162, 5 (footnote 4), . 
Servant of God (Chiiflt)— 

Acts, § 88, 6, 
Servants of God — 
Gosp. § 26, a, 
I 82, a, . 
Acts, § 40, 5, 
Pet § 46, e, . 

PL II. § 89, b, footnote 6, . 
III. 1 101, d, footnote 9, . 
lY. f 109, c, footnote 7, . 
Bev. § 182, €, footnote 4, 
§ 185, o, . . • 

Shepiienl. See Flock. 
Sinleasness of Christ — 
Ck)sp. S 21, d, 
Acts, § 88, b. 
Pet § 49, a, . 
PL II. § 78, b, 
III. S 103, c, 
Heb. § 119, b, 
John, § 148, c, 
|H4,rf, . 
§147,6, . 
Sins — 
Gosp. 1 21, a. 
Pet. § 46, b, . 
Jas. § 66, 
PL II. § 66, b, e, 
Heb. § 116, b, 
John, § 148, a, 
§ 161, a, footnote 1, e. 
Sins against the Holy Ghost, 
Doully, of 
Gosp. § 22, 6, 
Acts, § 42, b. 
Pet § 44, e^ . 
S 60, d, . 
Heb. § 116, b, 
§126,(1, . 
John, § 161, e, 
§164, <;, . 
Skvss— 
Pet § 47, c, . 
PI. II. § 98, 6, 

III. § 106, d, 

IV. § 109, c, footnote 9, 
Son of David — 

Gosp. § 19, a, 6, • 
Acts, § 89, a, footnote 1, 
PL II. § 78, a, 6, footnote 8, 

IV. § 110, c, . 
Rev. § 184, a, 
Gosp. II. § 186, 6, 
Son of God— 
Gosp. § 17, . 
Acts, § 89, b, footnote 8, 
Pet § 60, a, footnote 1, 
PL L § 61, a, 

II. §77, . 



VOL. 
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(I- 
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(I. 
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(I. 
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(I. 
{II. 

(II. 
(II. 

(I. 

(I. 

(I. 

(II. 

(II. 

(II. 

s 

!!; 

(I. 



Son of God — eonHntfed. 
PL III. § 108, a, . 
Heb. § 118, a, 6, . 
Bev. § 184, 6, 
Gosp. II. § 186, a, 

§ 187, a, footnote 2, 
John, § 148, . 
§ 146, a, . 
Son of Man. See Man, Son 

of. 
Sonship of believers — 
Gosp. § 20, c, 
§ 84, 6, . 
Pet § 46, d, . 
(Jas. § 64, c), 
PL I. §61,6, 

II. §88, . 

III. § 100, d, 

IV. § 108, a, footnote 8, 
Heb. § 124, a, . 

Pet II. § 127, a, footnote 8, 

Bev. § 182, e, footnote 4, 

Gosp. II. § 189, e, 

John, § 160, d, . 
§167.* . . . 
Sonship of Israel — 

Gosp. S 17, 6, 
§20,c . . . 

Pet § 46, d, . 

PL II. § 71, a, . 
Sonship ■> likeness to God — 

Gosp. § 21, e, footnote 1, 

Pet § 46, d, footnote 6, 

PL II. § 88, d, . 
III. § 100, d, footnote 12, 

Heb. § 118, 6, 

John, § 160, d, . 
Sonl— 

Gosp. § 27, b, 

PL 1. § 62, a, footnote 1, 
II. § 67, d, 
§ 68, 6, c, • 

Heb. § 126, c, footnote 6, 

Pet II. § 128, d, footnote 7, 
Soul of Christ — 

PL II. § 78, c, footnote 4, 

John, § 146, c (footnote 12), 
Spirit of God— 

Gosp. § 21, c, footnote 1, 

Acts, § 40, a. 

Pet § 44, 6, . 

PL I. § 61, c, 
§ 62, flf, . 

II. § 88, c, d, 
§ 84, a, 6, 
§ 86, a, 6, 
§87,c. . 
§92,0,. 

III. § 100, d, 
§ lOJ, a, 6, 

IV. § 108, c, 
Heb. § 124, 6, 



VOL. 
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spirit of Ood—^onUnuecL 


you 


Jade, § 128, b, footnote 4, . (11.) 


Key. § 185, d. 


. (II.) 


Gosp. II. § 188, a, b, footnote 6, (II.) 


§189,(2, . 


. (II.) 


John, § 166, . 


. (II.) 


Spirit of Christ— 




Gosp. § 18, a, footnote 2, . (I.) 


Acts, 1 88, b, 


. (I.) 


Pets 48, . 


. (I.) 


PL II. § 78, d, . 


. (I.) 


Heb. S 119, e, 


. (II.) 


§ 121, a, footnote 1, . 


. (II.) 


Bey. S 184, c, 


. (II. 


John, S 146, e, d, • 


. ai.) 


Spirit of men — 




Goep. S 27, e, 

PL I. S 62, a, footnote ] 


. (L) 


., . (I.) 


II. S 68, c 


. (L) 


IIL § 100, a, . 


. (II.) 


Goi^ n. § 139, e, footnote 7, (II.) 


Spirits. See Angels, Daemons. 


Sprinkling — 




Pet. § 49, c, . 


. (I.) 


Heb. § 128, a, . 


. (II.) 


Stephen's speech — 




Acts, § 42, (2, 


. (I.) 


Snhetitation — 




Gosp. S 22, e^ 


. (I.) 
. (I. 


Pet. § 49, &, . 


PL II. 1 80, b, . 


. (I.) 


III. S 100, c, . 


. (11.) 
. (11. 


IV. S 108, 6, . 


Heb. § 122, c. 


. (II.) 


John, § 148, e, 
Sufferings of Christ. See ] 
ofChrisL 


. (11.) 


Death 


Sufferings of Christians — 




Goep. § 80, a» 


. (I.) 


Pet S 46, d, . 




• i^-} 


§ 47, d, . . 




. I. 


§ 61, 6, . 




. (I.) 


Jas. S 66, c, . 




. (I.) 


PL I. § 62, 6, 




. (I.) 


II. § 86, c 




. (I.) 


in. § 101, 5, . 




. (11.) 


IV. § 108, c, , 




. (11.) 


Heb. § 124, e. 




. (11.) 


Bev. § 180, c. 




. (II.) 
. (II.) 


John, § 166, c. 




Temple — 




Gosp. § 24, d, 


. (I.) 
• (I. 


Pet § 46, a, . 


PL II. 1 71, c, . 


. (I.) 


§ 92, a, . 


. (11.) 


in. §106, a, . 


• (II.) 


Gosp. n. § 186, c, 


. (II. 


John, § 162, c. 


■ (II.) 


Temptation of Jesus — 


' w 


Gosp. § 23, c. 


. (I.) 


Heb. § 119, a, , 


• 


. (II.) 



Temptation of Jesus— 60fi<»f»tfeti. ▼ol. 

Gosp. II. § 186, a, footnote 1, (IL) 

§ 188, a (footnote 4), . (II.) 
Testimony — 

Key. § 186, 6, footnote 6, d, . (II.) 

John, §149, 6, . . (IL) 

§166,d, .... (IL) 
Thanksgiving — 

Ja8.§66,d, . . . (I.) 

PL II. § 99. d, . . (IL) 

IIL § 106, c . . . (II.) 

Rev. §186, a, . . . (II.) 
Times, The last- 
Acts, § 40, a, d, . 
Pet § 48, a, . 
§ 61, 6, . 
PI. IV. § 110, a, . 
Heb. § 117, c. 
Pet IL § 129, c, . 
John, § 167, e (comp. note b), 
Tongue, Sins of— 

Jas. § 66, e, . • . . (I.) 
Tongues, Speaking with — 
PL IL § 92, ci . . . (IL) 
(Gosp. IL § 189, d), . . (II.) 
Transfiguration of Jeans — 
Pet IL § 127, 6, . . . (IL) 
Gosp. II. § 186, a, . . (IL) 
§188, a, .... (IL) 
Trials. See Sufferings. 
Truth- 
Pet §46, 6,. . . (L) 
Jas. § 62, a, . . . . (L; 
PL IL § 66, 6, . . . (L 
IIL §100, a, . . . (IL 
§102, d, . . . (II. 
IV. §107, a, . . . (II.; 
Pet II. § 127, a, footnote 1, . (IL] 
§ 128, a, footnote 1, . . (IL 
John, §147, 6, . . . (ILJ 

^7l§78,c . . (I.; 

IIL § 106, d, . . (II. 

Heb. §116, d, . . (II. 

§ 116, e^ footnote 6, . . (IL] 

UkITT OT BBUEVEBfi — 

John, §166, o» . . . (IL) 
Unity of Christ with God- 
John, § 148, 4 . . . (IL) 

Vision of God— 

Gosp. § 84, 6, . . (L) 

PL §99, 6, .... (IL; 

Heb. §126, d, . . . (11. 

Bey. §182, d, . . (IL] 

John, §144, o, . . . (II.) 

§146,6,c . . . (IL) 

§167,d, .... (II.) 



Whobedoh — 
Acts, § 48, c, 



. (I.) 



TV boredom—eoiUinuftl 

PI. II. S M, «, . 
Viadom— 

Ju. 8 B^, A, footnote 2,. 
8 SO, li, . 

Fl. IIL g 102, . 

(Comp. II. g 92, b, fiMtnote B), 
Womui and Han. See Had. 
Word of Qod («specUlly u 



1^,ff'. : : 




Artl^ 1 iO, 6, e, . . 




Pet 1 48, o, e, . . 




J«|62, . . . 




PI. I. g ei, 6, . . 




§82,c,d, . . 




iLges, «, . . 
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IL 344, 875 

IL 351, 381 

375, 394, 397 

IL 874 

II. 875 

IL 877 1 

IL 348, 351, 

358, 419 

IL 882, 413 

IL 857, 362 

IL 355, 874 

IL 881 f. 

IL 403 f. 



1 JoHK— eonfonu^. 

CHAP. PACK 

iU. 23, . II. 378 

u. 24, IL 372 f., 379 

V. 1-3, . IL 873, 407 

V. 1-17, . IL879f. 

V. 2, . IL 844, 409 f. 

V. 3, . . IL 417 

V. 4,. IL 372 ff., 398 

V. 5, . IL 414 

V. 6, . IL 373, 375, 407 

V. 7, . . IL 878 ff. 

V. 8, . . II. 851, 356 

V. 9, . . IL 350 

V. 9, 10, 14, IL 339, 356 

V. 10, . IL 859 

V. 11 (19), . II. 856 

v. 12, 13, . IL 872 

V. 12 (20), . IL 344 

V. 18, IL 872, 407, 409 

V. 14, IL 344 

V. 15, IL 872 L, 410 

Y. 16, IL856, 864f. 

V. 16, 19, . IL 413 

V. 17, . IL 418, 419 

V. 17, 18, . II. 383 

iv. 19, . II. 380 

V. 20, 21, . IL 413 

V. 1-4, . IL 874 

V. 1, • . . IL 874. 376 

V. 1, 2, . IL 380, 413 

V. 2, 8, . II. 378 

V. 4, . . IL 374, 378 

V. 4, 5, . IL 374, 876 

V. 6, . II. 844, 408, 412 

V. 6, 7, . IL 407, 410 

V. 7-9, . II. 366 

V. 7, 8, . IL 410 

V. 10, 11, . IL 866 

V. 11,. . IL 350 

V. 14, 15, . IL 404 

V. 16, . . IL 858, 861, 

404, 419 
V. 16, 17, . IL 381 f. 
V. 17,. . IL877 

V. 18,. . IL 881, 398 
V. 19, . . IL 398 

V. 19, 20, . IL 873 

V. 20, . . IL 341, 850, 

854, 868 
V. 21, . . IL 414 



2 John. 

Ver. 1, . IL 411 f. 

Ver. 2, . II. 875 

Ver. 5, IL 389 

Ver. 7, . IL 844, 417 

Ver. 8, . IL 884 
Ver. 9, II. 338, 351, 356 

Vv. 10, 11, . IL 414 

Ver. 13, . IL 411 

2f 
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INDEX OF TEXTS. 



3 John. 

CBAP. PAOB 

Ver. 1, . II. 412 

Ver. 4, . II. 355 

Ver. 8, . II. 410 

Vv. 9, 10, . 11. 411 f. 
Ver.ll,II.361,373tf.,881 

JUDB. 

Vv. 1, 4. . II. 286 

Vv. 8, 4, . II. 238 

Vv. 8, 5, . II. 246 

Ver. 4, . II. 248 f. 
Ver. 5, . II. 285, 244 
Vv. 6, 7, 11, II. 244 f. 
Vv. 8-10, . 11. 243 

Ver. 0, . II. 236 

Ver. 10, . II. 245 

Ver. 12, II. 239 f., 243 
Vv. 14, 15, II. 236, 244 f. 
Vv. 17, 18, II. 246 

Ver. 19, . II. 243 

Vv. 20. 21, II. 242 

Ver. 21, . II. 247 f. 
Vv. 23, 25, II. 246 

Ver. 24, . 11. 241, 245 

Kbyelation. 

L 1, 2, . 11. 282 

1.5, . II. 274 f., 282 

16,. . II. 251 

L 10, 18, . II. 274 

i. 13, . . II. 273 

i. 14, 16, 17, II. 275 f. 

i. 20, . . II. 270 

ii 7, . . II. 266 

iL 8, . . II. 276 

ii9, . . II. 251f. 

ii. 11, . II. 264 

ii. 14, 20, . II. 279 

ii 17, . II. 266 

ii 24, . II. 257, 272 

ii 28, II. 266 

ui 4, 5, . II. 266, 278 

iii 5, . . II. 281 



Bkyelation — cotUinwd. 



CHAP. 

lu. 7,. 
ui. 9, . 
iii 10, 
iii 12, 



PAOB 

II. 274 f. 
II. 251 
II. 264 

II. 265 f. 



iii 14, . II. 276, 282 
iii 18, . II. 278 

iii 18-20, . II. 281 

iv. 4, . . II. 268 f. 
iv. 5, . . II. 283 f. 
iv. 6-9, . II. 268 

iv. 10, 11, . II. 269 

V. 5, 6, . II. 273 f. 
V. 6, • . II. 283 

V. 9, . . II. 282 

vi 1-17, . II. 250 

vi. 11, . II. 253, 266 
vii 1-8, . II. 269 

vii 2-8, . II. 252 

vii 9-17, . 11.258 

vii 9, II. 266 

vii 14, . II. 254, 278 
vii. 15, 17, . II. 265 f. 
viii 2-5, . II. 270 

viii 6-18, . IL 250 f. 
ix. 1-21, . II. 250 

iz. 1, 2, 11, 14, 20, IL 271 
ix. 4, . . II. 252 

z. 7-11, . II. 282 

zi. 1-13, . IL 253 f. 
zi. 7, . IL 255, 258, 260 
zi 8, . . II. 252, 284 
zi 1^16, . IL 254, 262 
zu. 1, 2, 6, 18, 17, IL 251 
zii 8-5, 7-9, 12-16, 

IL 270 ff. 
zii 5, . IL 273, 277 
zii 6, 13-16, IL 258 
zii 9-11, . IL 274 

zii 10, 17,. IL280f. 
ziii 1-6, IL 255 f., 257 f. 
ziii 11-17, . II. 256 f. 
ziii. 12, 14, IL 255 

ziii 18, . IL 257, 284 
ziv. 1-3, . II. 252 



Bbvjblatiok— ^oii^ifMiedL 

CHAP. PAOB 

ziv. 8, 4, . IL 274 

ziv. 4, 5, . IL 279 

ziv. 6, II. 282 

ziv. 8, . II. 260 

ziv. 8-11, . IL 251 
ziv. 10, 11, 13, II. 264 

ziv. 12, 13, IL 280 

ziv. 14-20, . II. 261 

ziv. 18, . IL 267 

ziv. 20, . II. 252 

zv. 8,. IL 265 

zv. 8,. IL 267 

zvi 1-11, . IL250f. 

zvi 12-16, . IL 252, 260 

zvi IS, 14,. IL 272 

zvi 15, . IL 278 

zvi 17-21,. IL251 

zvi 18, 19,. IL 254 

zvi 20, 21,. IL 260 

zvii 1-6, . n.259f: 

zvii 8-11, 16, IL 258 f. 

zvii. 9, II. 284 

zvii 11-14, IL256f. 

zvii 12-17, II. 260 

zvii 14, . IL 281 

zviii 2, . II. 272 

zviii 4, . IL 260 

zviii 6, 7, . IL 264 

zviii 21-24, IL 260 

ziz. 1, IL 281 

ziz. 7-9, . IL 266 

ziz. 8, . IL 266, 278 

ziz. 10, . II. 280, 282 

ziz. 11-21,. IL260f. 

ziz. 13, . IL 276 

zz. 1-3, II. 262, 271 f. 

zz. 4-10, IL 262 f., 272 

zz. 11-15, . IL263f. 

zzi 1-zzii. 5, IL 264-6 

zzi. 24, 26, IL 265 

zzii 6, II. 283 

zzii 13, . IL 276 

zzii 14, . IL 273 

zzii 16, . II. 276 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



In Four Volumes, ituferial 6vo, handtomdy hound, price 18ft. «ae&, 

COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 

Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 



Volume L 

THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 

Bt PHILIP 80HAFF, D.D^ axd MATTHEW B. BIDDLE, D.D. 

VdUTM IL 

ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

Bt W. HILLIGAN, D.D., and W. F. HOULTON, D.D. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Bt thb Vbut Rev. Dkah HOWSON avd Bbv. Oavoh SPENCE. 

Volume II L (Just pMished. ) 

Romans. By Philip Schafp, D.D., and Matthew B. Riddle, D.D.— 
Corintfaians. Bv Prmcipal David Brown, D.D.— Galatiant. By Philip 
ScHAFF, D.D.— Ephesums. By Matthew B. Riddle, D.D.— Philippuuis. By 
J. Rawson Lumbt, D.D. — Colomiana. By Matthew B. Riddle, D.D.— 
Thetsaloniaiis. By Marcus Dods, D.D. -Timothy. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Plumptre.— Tttns. By J. Oswald Dtkes, D.D.— Philemon. By J. Rawson 
Lumbt, D.D. 

VoluTM IV. {Shortly.) 

Hebrews. Joseph Angus, D.D. —James. Paton J. Gloao, D.D. —I. and 
II. Peter. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. —I. II. and III. John. William B. Pope, 
D.D.— Jade. Joseph Angus, D.D.— Revelation. William Millioan, D.D. 

Miaps and Flans— J^rofessor Arnold Gutot. 
OlnstrstioDa- W. M. Thomson, D.D., Author of ^ The Land and the Book.' 



nrom the Right Rev. the Bishop of Glonoester and Bristol 

* A nseful, valnablei and instructive Commentary. In all the interoretation is set forth 
with clearness and ooMnnoy, and in a manner calculated to commend the volnmes to the 
thoughtful reader. The book ie beautifully got up, and reflects great credit on the 
publishers as well as the writers.* 

Ptom *The London Quarterly Bevlsw.' 

* The second volume lies before us, and cannot fail to be suooessfuL We have care- 
fullv examined that part of the volume which is occupied with 8t John— of the Acts we 
sbail speak by and by, and elBewhere--and think that a more honesty thorough, and, in 
some reepects, perfect piece of work has«ot lately been given to the public. The two 
writers are tolerably well known ; and Imown as possessing precisely the qualities, 
severally and lointly, which this kind of labour demands. We mav be sure that in them 
the highest Biolical scholarship, literary taste, and evangelical orthodoiy meeu' 

From *The Beoord.' 

* The Ifarst volume of this Commentary was warmly recommended in these columns 
soon after it was nublished, and we are glad to be able to give as favourable a testimony 
to the second volume. . . . The commentators have gfvon the results of thdr own 
researches in a simple styles with brevity, but with sufBdent fulness; and their exposi- 
tion is, all thronghi eminently readible. . . . The work is one which students of even 
considerable learning may read with interest and with profit The results of the 
most recent inquiries are given in a very able and scholarly manner. The doctrines of 
this Commentary are evangelical, and the work everywhere exhibits a reverence which 
will make it acceptable to devout readers.* 



T. and 71 Clark s Publications. 



JutH published^ in demy 8t;o, price 9«., 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Kmtfi Sertes of i^t Cnnnfngj^am l^ectntes. 
By Rev. GEO. SMEATON, D.D., 

Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh ; Author of ' Our 
Lord's and the Apostles' Doctrine of the Atonement.' 

'This work amply snstains the reputation that the series in its past yolnmes has 
gained for learnioR, for freshness of treatment, and for adaptations to the needs of our 
time. Indeed, it u one of the best of the series. . . . The volnme is sure to take a 
leading place in our best theological literature.*~C%m<»afi Treatwry, 

'A valuable monograph. . . . The masterly exposition of doctrine given in these 
lectures has been augmented in value by the wise references to current needs and 
common misconceptions.' — Brifitk and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

*It is not only a scholarly treatise, but it is eloquent in style and spiritual in feeling.' 
Evangelical Magazint, 

Just published^ Fifth Edition^ crown 8t70, price 6j?., 

THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN: 

SPIRIT, SOUL, AND BODY. 

Applied to Illustrate and ETplain the Doctrines of Ori{final Sin^ the Neve 
Birthf the Disembodied State^ and the Spiritual Body, 

By Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A 

' The author has got a striking and consistent theory. Whether agreeing or disagree- 
ing with that theory, it is a book which any student of the Bible may read with pleasure.' 
— Gvardian, 

* An elaborate, ingenious, and very able book.' — London Qmrterly Review. 

* The subject is discussed with much ability and learning, and the style is sprightly 
and readable. It is candid in its tone^ and original both in thought and illustration.'— 
Wesleyan Methodist MagoMme. 

WORKS OF JOHN CALVIN. 



Institutes of the Christian Religion, 8 vols. 
Tracts on the Beformation, 8 vols. 
Commentary on Genesis, 2 vols. 
Harmony of the Last Four Books of the 

Pentateuch, 4 vols. 
Commentary on Joshua, 1 voL 

on the PsalmSi 5 vols. 

on Isaiah, 4 vols. 

on Jeremiah and Lamentations, 6 vols. 

on Ezekiel, 2 vols. 

on Daniel, 2 vols. 

on Hosea, 1 voL 

on Joel, Amos, and Obadiah, 1 vol. 

on Jonah, Micah, and Nahum, 1 voL 

on Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, 
1 voL 
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Commentary on Zechariah and Malachi, 

1vol. 
Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 

8 vols. 
Commentary on John's Qospel, 2 vols, 
on Acts of the Apostles, 2 vols, 
on Bomans, 1 voL 
on Corinthians, 2 vols, 
on Galatians and Ephesians, 1 vol. 
on Philippians, Coiossians, and The«- 

salonians, 1 vol. 
on Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 

1 voL 
on Hebrews, 1 vol. 
•n Peter, John, James, and Jude^ 1 vol. 



II 
II 



II 



II 



II 



A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion) for 21s., with the exception 
of the iNSTtTXjTis, 8 vols. ; Pbalmb, vol 5; Habakkuk, and Corinthians, 2 vols. 
Any separate Volume (with the above exceptions), 6s. 
The Lrtbbs, edited by Dr. Bonnet, 2 vols., lOs. 6d. 
The iNsnruna, 2 vols., translated, 148. 
The iNSTrrum, in Latin, Tholuck*s Edition, 2 vols., (^9tib$cription price) 14s. 
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In Three Volumes^ Imperial 8vo, Price 24js. each, 
VOLUME L Just PubUshed, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OR 

DICTIONARY 

OF 

BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

BASED OR THB REAL-ENGYELOPlDIE OF HERZ06, PUTT, AND HiDCL 



EDmSD BY 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 

PBoranoB ur ths umox nioLooiCAi. sunirABT, mw tobk. 



* Dr. SchafTs nBine is a gnaraatee for Talnable and thorongh work. His new Encyclo- 
pedia (based on Heraog) will be one of the most useful works of the day. It will prore 
a standard authority on all religious knowledge. No man in the country is so well fitted 
to perfect such a work as this distinguished and exact scholar.'— Howabd Obosbt, D.D., 
LL.D., ea^-ChaneeUor of the UnivenUy, Ifew York. 

'This work will prore of great serrioe to many; it supplies a distinct want In our 
theological literature, and it is sure to meet with weloome from readers who wish a 
popular book of reference on points of historical, biographical, and theological interest. 
Many of the articles giro facts which may be sought far and wide, and in Tain In our 
encyclopedias.' — Scotsman, 

' Those who possess the latest edition of Herzog will still find this work by no means 
superfiuous. . . . Strange to say, the condensing process seems to have improved tbe 
original articles. . . . We hope that no minister's library will long remain without a 
copy of this work.* — IktUy Beview. 

*For fulness, comprehensiveness, and aoouraoy, it will take the first place among 
Biblical Encydopfedias.'— Wm. H. Tatix>b, D.D. 

' The articles are compact, careful, and well distributed, and the references to original 
works are judicious and ample. ... Of immense value to all students in the departments 
of biblical and ecclesiastical learning.^— B. S. Storks, D.D. 

* We have been delighted with its comprehensiveness. We have never failed to find 
what we whnied.'—Edinburffh CfourarU, 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



NEW SERIES 

OF THE 

FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 



The First Issue for 1883 will comprise — 

WEI88 OH THB LIFB OF CHRIST. VoL I. 

WEIB8 ON BIBLICAL THEOLOaY OF NEW TESTAMENT. VoL H. (completion). 

18S0,-4iOTasr% COMMENTABT on the epistle of ST. PAUL TO THE 
B0HAN8. VoLL 

HAGBNBACVS HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. Vols. L and IL 

DORNER'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. V<d. L 

188L-WiDSP% COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. VOL n. 

DORNER'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. VdL n. 

MARTENSEN*S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (IndiTldual EttllOfl.) 

HAGENRACH'S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. VoL in. (oomplotioill. 

188i.—'DOB3SfSB,'B SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. VOll. UL anA IV. 
(oomplotloii)* 
WEI SS'S BIB LICAL THEOLO GY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. VoL L 
MARTBNBEN'S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (Sodal BUllcs.) 



Tbe Foreign Theological Library was commenced in 1846, and 
from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or 152 in all) have appeared 
with the utmost regularity. 

The Publishers decided to begin a New Series with 1880, and 
so give an opportunity to many to subscribe who are possibly deterred 
by the extent of the former Series. 

The Publishers are sanguine enough to believe that a Series containing 
the works of writers so eminent, upon the most important subjects, 
cannot £ail to secure support 

The Binding of the Series is modernized, so as to distinguish it from 
the former Senes. 

The Subscription Price will remain as formerly, 21s. annually for 
Foiu: Volumes, payable in advance. 



A Selection of Twenty Volumes 

FOR FIVE GtTINEAS 

(or more at same ratio) 

MAy he had from the Volumes Issaed provtonsly to New Seirlei, vlii:- 

Works mentioned on pages 8^ ^ 0. 

[Seepaget 8, 4, 6. 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

ANKUAL STTBSGBIFnON: One Guinea for Four Valnmei, Demy Sva 

H.B.—Anj two Yetm in this Series ou be had at Babeorivtion Prioe^ A tinjOe Tern's 
Books (except in the caae of the coxxent Year) cannot oe smpUed separaif3i»f, Non- 
anbeoriben, price 10s. 6d. each Tolnme, with exceptions maiked. 

18 6 4 — lAnge on the Acts of the Apoetlee. Two Yolunea. 

Keil and Delitaoh on the Pentatenoh. Vols. I. and IL 

18 6 5—3^^ ^d Delitnch on the Pentatenoh. YoL III. 

Hengetenbeig on the Gospel of John. TVo Yolunes. 

Zeil and BelitflMsh on Jodraa, Jndgea, and Enth. One Yolome. 

18 6 6— KflU M^d Delltflwh on SamneL One Yolume. 
Keil and Delitawh on Job. Two Yolomes. 
Hartensen's Syitem of Ghxistian Dootrina. One Yolume. 

18 6 7—TMiiamcii on Iwiah. Two Yolumos. 

DeUtflMsh on Biblioal Psyohology. (128.) One Yolume. 
Anberlen on Divine Sevelatian. One Yolume. 

18 6 8 — Beil'e Oonmientary on the Minor Prophets Two Yolumes. 
Delltaoh'B Oommentary on Epistle to the Hebrewi. YoL I. 
HarleM* System of Ghiistian Bthios. One Yolume. 

18 6 9 — Hengstenberg on EseUeL One Yolume. ^ 

Stier on the Words of , the Apoetlea One Yolume. 
Soil's Introdnotion to the Old Testament Yol. I. 
Bleek*s Introdnotion to the New Testament YoL I. 

18 7 0— KeU's Ihtrodnetion to the Old Testament YoL II. 
Bleek*s Introduction to the Kew Testament YoL II. 
Sohmid*s Kew Testament Theology. One Yolume. 
Delitanh*8 Oommentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. YoL II. 

18 71 — Delitaoh*s Oonmientary on the Paalms. Three Yolumes. 

HengBtenberg*s Kingdom of God under the Old TestemoBt YoL I. 

18 7 2 — KeiPs Oommentary on the Books of Kings. One Yolume. 
Keil's Commentary on the Book of Daniel. One Yolume. 
Keil's Oommentaiy on the Books of Ohionioles. One Yolume. 
Hengstenberg's History of the Kingdom of God. YoL II. 

18 7 8 — Keil*s Oommentary on Ena, Nehemiah, and Erther. One Yolume. 
Winer's OoUeotlon of the Oonfessions of Ohristewdom. One Yolume. 
Keil's Oommentary on Jeremiah. YoL I. 
Martensen on Ofaristian Ethics. 

18 7 4— Ohristlieb's Modem Doubt and Ohristian Belief. One Yol. 
Keil's Commentuy on Jeremiah. YoL II. 
DelitsBch's Oommentary on Proverbs. YoL I. 
Oehler's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament YoL I. 

18 7 5 — Godot's Oommentary on St Luke's GospeL Two Yolumes. 
Oehler's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament YoL II. 
DeUtsBch's Oommentary on Proverbs. YoL II. 

18 7 6 — Keil's Oommentary on Ezekiel. Two Yolumes. 

Lnthardt's Oommentary on St John's GospeL YoL I. 
Godot's Oommentary on St John*s GospeL YoL I. 

18 7 7 — Delitaoh's Oommentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. 
Godot's Oommentsjy on St John*s GospeL Yols. II. and IIL 
Luthardt's Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL II. ■ 

18 7 8 — ^l>>>«^'>I>ootrine of the Apocalypse. 

Luthardt's Oommentary on St John's GospeL YoL III. 
Philippi's Oommentary on the Romans. YoL I. 
Hagenbach's History of the Eeformation. YoL I. 

18 7 9 ^PMlippi's Commentary on the Bomans. YoL IL 
Hagenbach's History of the Befiormation. YoL II. 
Steinmeyer's History of the Passion and Besurrection of our Lord. 
Haupt's Oommentaiy on the Pint Epistle of St John. One Yolume. 
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For iVet0 Seriss eomtMncing toith 1880, tee jtage 2. 



T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



MESSBS. OLABE allow * SELECTION of Twkntt Yolumks {or more at (he eame 
rath) from tbe Yolnmes hsaed previously to New Series (me hdow). 

At the Subscription Price of Five Otdneas. 

Non-Subscription Prices within Biuckets. 



Dr. HengBtenbeig. — Oomidentary on the Ptalms. By £. W. Hbfostekbero, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Berlin. In Three Vols. 8va (88s.) 

Ihr. OlMeler.— Oompendliim of EooledMtioal History. By J. . 0. L. Cibselxb, 
D.D^ Professor of Theology in QOttingen. Five Vols. 8Ta (£2, 12s. 6d.) 

Br. Olshauen. — ^Biblical Oommentory on the Gospels and Acts. Adapted especially 
for Preachera and Students. By Hsrmann Olshavsek, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Univendty of Erlanffen. In Fonr Vols. 8yo. (£2, 2b.) — Com- 
mantnry on the Bomansi In One YoL 8to. (lOs. 6d.) — Commentary on St. 
Faid's Fiist and Seoond Epistles to the Corinthians. In One YoL 8vo. (9s.) 
—Ckimmentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Philippians, to Titos, and the 
Fint to Timothy. In continnation of the Work of Olshanaen. By Lie. 
August Wiesinokr. In One YoL Svo. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Htender.— General Hlstorv of the Christian Bdigion and Chnzoh. By 
Augustus Nbahdbb, D.D. Mine Vols. 8yo. (£3, 7s. 6d.) 

Prof H. A. Oh. myeznick.-— General Introduction to the Old Testament By 
Professor HlyKBiriOK. One YoL 8yo. (lOs. 6d.) 

Dr. Mailer. — ^Ihe Christian Dootrine of Sin. By Dr. Julius Muller. Two 
Yols.8yo. (21s.) New Edition. 

Dr. Hengstenberg. — Chzistology of the Old Testament, and a Oommentary on the 
Kessianio Predictions. By K W. HxMOsrxNBEbG, D. D. Four Vols. (^£2, 28. ) 

Dr. H. Bannigarten. — ^The Acts of the Apostles ; or. The History of the Ohnroh 
in the Apostolio Age. By M. Bauxoartkn, P1i.D. Three Vols. (£1, 7s.) 

Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Iiord Jesos. By Budolph Stier, D.D., Chief 
Pastor and Superintendent of Sohkendita. In &ght Vols. 8y0b (X4, 4s.) 

Dr. Oarl Dllmann. — ^Befonners before the Befbnnation, prinelpally in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Two Vols. 8yo. (£1, Is.) 

Processor Eurtii— -History of the Old Covenant; or* Old Testament Dispensation. 
By Professor Kunxz of Dorpat. In Three Vols. (£1, lis. 6d.) 

Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Bisen Sayionr, and Commentary on the Epistle of 
SI James. By Budolph Stixr, D.D. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 

Professor Tholnck. — Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. One Vol. (9a.) 

Professor Thdnok. — Commentary on the Sermon on the Honnl One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg. — On the Book of EcolesJastes. To which are aupended : Treatises 
on the Song of Solomon ; the Book of Job ; the Prophet Isaiah ; the Sacrifices of Holy 
Scripture; and on the Jews and the Ohristian Ohnroh. In One YoL 8yo. (9s.) 

Dr. Ebraid. — Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. By Dr. John H. A. 
EnnARD, Professor of Theology. In One YoL (lOs. 8d.) 

Dr. Lange.— Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospels of St. 

Katthew and ICark. By J. P. Lanor, D.D. Three Yols. (10s. 6d. each.) 
Dr. Domer. — ^History of the Deyelopment of the Dootxine of the Person of Christ. 

By Dr. I. A. Dosner, Professor of Theology in the ITniyersity of Berlin. 
FiyeVoIs. (£2, 12s. 6d.) 

Lange and Dr. J. J. Van Oostenee.— Theological and Homfletioal Commentary on 

the Gospel of St. Lnke. Two Vols. (18s. ) 
Dr. Bbrard. — The Gospel History: A Oompendinm of Oxitical Inyertlgations in 

support of the Historical Character of the Fonr Gospels. One YoL (lOs. 6d. ) 

Lange, Lechler, and Gerok. — ^Theological and Homlleticsl Oommentary on the 

Aoti of the Apostles. Edited by Dr. Lange. Two Yols. (218. ) 
Dr. Hengstenberg.— Commentary on the Gospel of St John. Two Vols. (218.) 
Professor XeiL— Biblical Oommentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (Sis. 6d.) 



T. and T. ClarMs Publications. 



CLASK'S FOBEIQN THEOLOQIOAL LIBRABT— CoiKmued 



FtofeHor Kefl. — OomiiMiiteiy on Joshua, Judgee. and Bnth. One YoL (lOt. 6d.) 

Pzofeaaor SelitaKlu— A Systam of BiUioal Fsydhdlogy. One YoL (12b.) 

Br. 0. A. Anberlen.— The Divine Bevelation. 8to. (lOs. 6d.) 

FMifeflBor DelitBwK — Oommentary on the Pxopheoiea of baiah. Two Yols. (2l8. ) 

FirofeaBor KeiL — Ckmunentary on the Booki of SamneL One Yol. (10b. 6d.) 

ProfeflBor Delitaoh. — Oozmnentary on the Book of Job. Two Yols. (218.) 

Bishop Martansen. — CThxistian Bogmatios. A Oompandinm cxf the Dootxinet of 

Christianity. One YoL (IOb. 6d.) 
Br. J. P. Lange. — Oommentary on the Oospel of 8t John. Two YoIb. (218.) 
ProfesBor Sail. — Oommentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Yols. (2l8. ) 
ProfesBor DelitBch.~Oommentsry on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two Yols. (21b.) 
Br. HarlesB.— A System of Christian Ethics. One YoL (lOs. 6d. ) 
Br. Hengstenbexg. — Oammentary on EsekieL One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
Br. Stier.^The Words of the Apostles Expoonded. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
PrafesBor Slea— Intvodnotion to the Old Testament Two Yols. (218. ) 
ProfesBor Bleek.— Introduction to the New Testament Two Yols. (2l8.) 
ProfesBor Sohmid.— New Testament Theology. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
ProfesBor Belitanh. — Commentary on the PBalms. Three Yols. (Sis. 6d.) 
Br. HiengBtenberg. — ^The Kingdom of God nnder the Old Covenant Two Yols. (218. ) 
ProfeBBor KeiL — Commentary on the Books of Kings. One Yolume. (108. 6a.) 
Professor KeiL — Commentary on the Book of BanleL One Yolume. (lOs. 6d.) 
ProfesBor Keil. — Commentary on the Books of Chronides. ' One Yolume. (IDs. 6d. ) 
Professor KeiL — Commentaxy on Ezra, Kehemiah, and Esther. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
Professor KeiL — Commentary on Jeremiah. Two Yols. (218.) 
Winer (Br. O.B.)—Cdlleotion of the Confessions of Christendom. One YoL (108.6d.) 
Bishop Martensen. — Christian Ethics. One Yolume. (lOs. 6d.) 
Professor BelitzsolL->Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. Two Yols. (21s.) 
Professor Oehler.— Biblical Theology of the Old Testament Two Yols. (2l8. ) 
Professor ChristUeb.— Modem Bonbt and Christian Belief. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
Professor Godet — Commentary on St Luke's GospeL Two Yola. (218.) 
Professor Luthardt — Commentary on St John's GospeL Three Yols. (81s. 6d.) 
Professor Godet— Commentary on St John's GospeL Three Yols. (Sis. 6d.) 
Professor KeiL — Commentary on EzekieL Two Yols. (2l8.) 
Professor Belitasoh. — Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecolesiastes. One 

Yol. (lOs. 6d.) 
Gehhardt (tLV—Boctrine of the Apocalypse. One YoL (IDs. 6d.) 
Steinmeyer (Br. F. L.) — ^History of the Passion and Besurrection of onr Lord. 

One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 
Haupt (E.)— Commentary on the First Epistle of St John. One Yol. (lOs. 6d.) 
Hagenbach (Br. K B.)— History of the Beformation. Two Yols. (21s.) 
Philippi (Br. F. A.)— Commentary on Bomans. Two Yols. (218.) 

And^ tf» ctmntction wXh thm Seriei — 
Knrphy*s Commentary on the Book of Psalms. To eouni cu Two Volwnes, (12s.) 
Alexander's Commentary on Isaiah. Two Yolumes. (178.) 
Bitter's (Carl) Comparative Geography of Palestine. Four Yolumes. (828. ) 
Shedd's History of Christian Bootrine. Two Yolr jies. (2l8.) 
Maodonald's Introduction to the Pentatenoh. Two Yolumes. (218.) 
Gerlaoh's Commentary on the Pentatenoh. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 
Br. Hengstenberg. — Bissertatiops on the Genuineness of Baniel, ete. One YoL (128.) 

The series, in 159 Yolumes (inoluding 1882), nrioe £41, 148. 9d.. forms an Apparatus 

without which it may be truly said no Theolofftcal Uibraiy can be compkU; and the 

Publishers take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift could be 

presented to a Olerg^yman than the Series, in whole or in part 

*»* Ko DUPU0AT1ES cam be included in the Selection of Twenty Volumee ; and it toiZT save 

trouble and oorretpondence if it be distinetlu underetood that vo less waBi6flr 

than Twenty can be ti^apliedi unlets at non-^wscription price. 



BabBoribers' Names received by all Retail Booksellen. 

LoMDON : (For Worts at Non-suhscriptwn price only) Haioltov, Adams, k Oo. 



T. and 71 Clark s Publications. 



In Twenty Handsome 8vo Volumes, Subscription Price £6, 58., 

MEYER'S 

Commentary on the New Testament. 

'MMr hM been long and well known to loholan m one of the veiy Ablest of tbe Oinojui 
expoelton of tbe Hew J^Bstament. We are not rare wbether we ought not to lay that he la 
vnrlTalled as an interpreter of the grammatical and hlstorloal meaning of tbe saozed 
writers. The Publishers have now rendered another eeasonable and Important serfloe to 
English students in produolng this translation.'— Gttordtoa. 



Each Vohme wiU be sold stparatelf at 10«. 6<2. to Not^Subseribers. 

CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Dr. H. A. W. MEYER, 

Obxrconsistorialrath, Hannovrr. 

The portion contributed by Dr. Meter has been placed nnder the editorial 
care of Rev. Dr. Dickson, Pro&Bsor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow ; 
Rev. Dr. Grombie, Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Mary's CollejB;e, St. 
Andrews ; and Rev. Dr. Stewart, Professor of Biblical Criticism, University 
of Glasgow. 

Ist Year— Ecimans, Two Yolnmes. 

Oalatians, One Volume. 

St. John's Gospel, Yol. I. 
2d Year--8t. John's Gospel, Vol. II. 

Philippiaas and Oolossians, One Volume. 

Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I. 

Oorinthians, Vol. I. 

8d Year— Acts of the Apostles, VoL II. 

St. Matthew's Gospel, Two Volumes. 
Corinthians, Vol. 11. 

4th Year— Mark and Luke, Two Volumes. 

Ephesians and Philemon* One Volume. 
Thessalonians. (Dr. Lihiemann.) 

ISth Year— Timothy and Titos. {Dr, Huther.) 
Peter and Jade. {Dr, Huther. ) 
Hebrews. (Dr, LUnemann.) 
James and John. {Dr. JStaher.) 

The series^ <u written Inf Meyer himsdf, is completed by ike pMiaOion of S^phsenaass 
with PMlemon in one volume. But to this the PMithsfrs hmee thought it right to odd 
Thessalonians and ffeibrewSf by Dr. LQnemamn^ and the Fcutoral and Catholic BpistUs, 
&v Dr, JSTuther. So few, however, of the Subscribers have expressed a desire to have Dr. 
D&sterdieck^s Commentary on Bevelation included, that it has been resolved in the mean* 
time not to undertake it 

I need hardly add that the last edition of the aocnnta» perspioaoiis, and learned com- 
mentary of Dr. Meyer has been most carefully consulted throughout; and I must again, 
as ia the preface to the Galatians, avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholar- 
Shipof the learned editor.'— Bisrof Eluoott in Preface to his * Commentary on Ephesians,* 

* The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.* — ^Phiup Sgbaff, D.D. 

' In accuracy of scholarship and freedom from prejudice, he is equalled by few.'— 
LUerary Churchman. 

* We have only to repeat that It remains, of its own kind, the very best Oommentary 
of the New Testament which we possess.' — Church Bells. 

* No exegetical work is on the whole more valuable, or stands in higher public esteem. 
As a oritie he is candid and cautious ; exact to minutenees in philolo^ ; a master of the 
grammatical and historical method of interpretation.' — Princeton Bemew. 



T. and T. Clark's Publicaiians. 



LANGE'S COMMENTARIES. 

(^Subscription price^ nett), 15b. each. 



^*^^0^0^^^^^^^^^^^0^0*^^^^0*^^0^0^0^0^0^0» 



THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 

^ ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SpedaQj deogned and adapted for the use of MiniBten and Students. By 
Froi. John Pkteb Lanqs, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Diyinee. Translated, enlarged, and revised under tiie genial 
editorship of Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, assisted by leading Diyines of the Tarious 
Erangelical Denominations. 



»^^>^^^\^^^^>^^s^»^x»^>»»»»»^^ 



OLD TESTAMENT— 14 VOLUMES. 



Z. 0BNB8I& With a General Introdue- 

lion to the Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. 
loaoB, D J>. Tranelftted from the Qerman, 
with Additiou, b7 Prof. Taxlkb I^bwxs, 
LLJ>., and A. Ooskav, D J>. 

n. EZ0DT7S. By J. P. Lasos, D.D. 



% 



LEVmonS. Br J. p. Lavoh, DJ). With 
GENERAL XMTBODUCnON by Ber. I>r. 
OaoooD. 

m. KUHBERB Ain> DEOTEBONOKT. 

MT7MBBB8. Br Prof. J. P. Laxob, D.D. 
D^UTBBONGlffr. Bj W. J. Sohbokdbx. 

IV. JOS HUA. By Bey. F. B. Fat. JXTDGBS 
and BUTH. Bj Prof. Paulus Camxll, D.D. 

V. SAKUSLy L and IL 

EftOKAinr, D.D. 

VL KIN08. By Kabl Ohx. W. F. Bahb, 
DJ>. 

▼n. CHB0NI0LE8, L and XL Br Ono 
ZoGKUOL BZBA. B7 Fft. W. Sohultz. 
KSHEMIAH. By B er. Howabd CmouT, 
D.D.,LL.D. BBTHBRi By AlW. Sohultz. 



By Profeasor 



ym. JOB. With an X&trodnctlon and 

Annotations by Pro£ Tatlu Lawia, LL.D. 
A CpmmentaTT by Dr. Otto Zocklxb, to- 

father with an introdiictory Beaay on Hebrew 
oatry by Prof. Philip SmMMw, D.D. 



THE PflALVS. By Oabl BsBiiHABDr 
^OLL^ D.D. with a new Uetrieal Venton 
of the Paatana, and Phllologleal Notea, by T. 
J. GOXAHT, O J>. 



X PB0VBBB8. By Prof. Otto Z5gklkr, 
D.D. BOOLBSIASTBS. By Prof . 0. Zdox- 
LSB, D.D. With Additions, and a new 
Metrica l Ve rsion, by Prof. Tatus Ijuns, 
I>.D. TBS SONG OF SOLOMON. By 
Prof. 0. ZdoxLUt, D J>. 

XL I8AIAH. By C. W. R Naboklsbagh. 

JXL JBBBMIASL By 0. W. E. Kaboklb- 
BAOH, DJ>. LAMBHTATKOra. ByC.W. 
B. Habosubaoh, D.D. 

ZZn. ggggTCT. By F. W. SCHBdDBB, 

D.D. DAHIBL. Bj Professor ZOgklbb 
DJD. 

• 

ZXV. THE MZHOB PBOFBETS. HOBBA, 
JOBL, and AMOS. By Orro Sobmollbx, 
Ph.D. OBADIAH and MIGAH. By Ber. 
Paul Klbixibbt. JOHAH, NAHUM, 
EABAKKUB;andBBPHAlllAH. ByB«T. 
PadlKlbixhbt. HAOGAL ByBer.JAMBa 
S. M'OuBpT. ZBOHARIAH By T. W. 
Ohambbbs, D.D. MAliAGHL By Josbpb 
Pagxabd. DJ>. 



THE APOCBTFHA. (JuHpubliakedJ) By E. 0. BmBKLL, D.D. One Volume. 

NEW TESTAMENT— 10 VOLXTMES. 



L MATTHEW. WiUi a General Intro- 

dnctlon to the New Testament. By J. P. 
Labob, D.D. Translated, with Additions, by 
Philip- SoBABV, DJ>. 

XL KABX. By J. P. Lanox, D.D. LUKE. 
By J. J. Yam Oostbbzbb. 

m. JOHN. By J. P. Lanok, D.D. 

ZV. ACfn. By O. y. I1BOHT.ICB, D.D., end 
Ber. GBABXxa Obbox. 

V. B0HA1I8. By J. P. Laitob, D.D., and 
Ber. F. B. Fat. 



VL GOBINTHIAini By 

Kloto. 



Chbibiiah F. 



TO. QALATIANS. By Ono Sohmoulkr, 
Ph.D. BPEBSIABS and GOLOSSIANS. 
By Kabl Bbaitbb, D.D. PHZLIFPIA1I8. 
By Kabl Bbaiivb, D.D. 

Vm. THEa8AL0NIAN& Br Dn. Aubxb- 
LIB and BiooBBBAOH. T IMOTH Y. By J. 
J. Vab Oostbbzbb, D. D. TI TTTS. By J. J. 
Vab Oostbbzbb, D.D. PHILBMOH. By J. 
J. Vam Oostbbzbb. D.D. HBBBBW8. By 
Kabl B. Moll, D.D. 

JAMES. By J. P. Lasos, D.D., and 
J. J. Vab Oostbbzbb, D.D. PETBB and 
JUDB. By G. F. G. FbobxDllsb, PhJ). 
JOHN. By Kabl Bbaubb, D JX 



X THE REVELATION OF JOHN. B 
Dr. J. P. Labob. Together with donbl 
Al^abetieal Index to all the Ten Volnmes 
on the New Testament, by Joav H. Woods. 



t 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



In Tweniyfour Handsome Zvo Volumes^ Subscription Price j£6, 6s. od.^ 

A OOLLEOTION OF ALL THE WOBKS OF THE FATHEBS OF THE 
GHEUBTUK CHUEOH FBIOB TO THE GOUNOIL OF NIOJBA. 

EDITED BT THS 

REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 



MESSRS. GLARE are now happy to annoanoe the completion of thia Series. 
It has been reoeiyed with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this oomitry and in the United States, as supplying what 
has lonff been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with whidi Editors and Translators hare executed a very difficult 
taSL 

The Publishers do not bind themselves to continue to supply the Series at the 
Subscription price. 
The W orks are arranged as follow : — 



CLEMENT OF ALEXANDBIA^VolmiM 
Seoond: Comj^eiion of Misoeilftpiea. 

TEBTULLIAN, Yolume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Natlona, 
eto. 



FOURTH 

YPBLLN, Volume Seoond (oompletfon) ; 

Novatian; Minnofus Felix; Fnffmente. 
METHODIUS; ALEXANDEB OF LY- 

oopolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 

lins; Olement on Yirginity; and 

Fragments. 
TEBTULLIAN, Volume Second. 
APOOBYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 

Bevelatlons; oomprising all the vary 

ourious Apooryphal Writings of the 

first three Oentnries. 



FIRST YEAR. 

APOSTOLIO FATHEBS, oomprisbig 

Olement's Epistles to the Corinthians ; 

Polycaip to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of rolycarp ; Epistle of Barnabas ; 

Epistles of Ignatius (longer and shorter, 

and also the Syriac Tersion) ; Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius ; Epistle to Diognetus ; 

Pastor of Hermas; Papias; Spurious 

Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 
JUSTIN MABTYB; ATHENAOOBAS. 

In One Volume. 
TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE OLE- 

mentine Beoognitions. In One Volume. 
CLEMENT OF ALEX ANDBIA, Volume 

First, oomprising Exhortation to Hei^ 

then; The Instructor; and a portion 

of the Miscellanies. 

SEOOND Y1BAR. 

HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; BefuUtion 

of all HeresieflL and Fragments from 

his Commentaries. 
IBENiBUS, Volume First 
TEBTULLIAN AGAINST MABOION. 
CYPBIAN, Volume First; the Epistles, 

and some of the Treatises. 

THIKD YSAB. 

IBEN.SUS (completion) ; HIPPOL YTUS 

(pompleoon); Fragments of Third 

Century, u One Volume. 
OBIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 

portion of Treatise against Oelsus. 

Single Years cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets; but any Volume 
mav be had separately, price IQs. 6d.,— with the exception of Obiobn, Vol. IL, 1^ ; 
ana the Eabi«t Letuboibs, 9a. 



TEBTULLIAN, Volume TUrd (compl»- 

tionY 
CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 

lical Constitutions. In One Volume. 
ABN0BIU8. 
DIONYSIUS; GBEGOBY THAUMA- 

tuigna; Syrian Fragments. In One 

Volume. 



LAOTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 
OBIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 

12b. to Non-Subscribers. 
EABLY LITUBGIES 6t BEMAINING 

Fragments. 9s. to Non-Sabsoriben. 



T. and T. Clark* s Publications. 



In Fifteen Yolnmes, demy 8to, SnbBcription Price £8, 19b. 
(Yearly issues qfFour Volumes^ 21«.) 

%^t mSS^% 0f St aUflUStm 

laDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

SU BSCRI PTION: 

Four YolnmeB for a Guinea, payable in advance (Sis. when not paid 

in adyanoe). 



FIRST YEAR. 

THE • CITY OF GOD/ Two Volumes. 
WBITINGS IN OONNBOTION WITH 



the Donatiflt Controyersy. 
Volume. 



In One 



THE ANTI.PELAQIAN WOBES OF 
8t Angnstine. VoL L 



SECOND YEAR. 

•LETTERS.' VoLL 

TREATISES AGAINST FAUSTUS 
the Maniohnan. One Volume. 

THE HARMONY OF THE EVAN- 
gellati^ and the Sermon on the Mount 
One Volume. 

ON THE TRINITY. One Volume. 



THIRD YEAR. 

COMMENTARY ON JOHN. Two 
Volumes. 

ON CHRISTIAN DOGTRINB; Ev- 
OHiRiDiOR, Oh CATBCHEEora, and On 
Faith asd thb Obxsd. One Volume. 

THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF 
St Augustine. Vol. II. 



FOURTH YEAR. 
•LETTERS.' Vol.n. 

•CONFESSIONS.' With Copions Notes 
by, Rey. J. G. Pilkimotoh. 

ANTI-PELAGIAN WRITINGS. Vol. 
IIL 



Mesan. Clark belieye this will proye not the least yaluable of their yarions 
Series. Eyeiy care has been taken to secure not only accuracy, but elegance. 

It is nnderstood that Subscribers are bound to take at least the issues for 
two years. Each yolume is sold separately at 10s. 6d. 

'For the reproduction of <he ••City of God" in an admirable English garb we are 
greatly indebted to the weil-direoted enterprise and energy of Messrs. Clark, and to Uie 
aoouracy and scholarship of those who have undertaken the laborious task of translation.' 
— C%ristian 0b9erver. 

• The pvesent tnnslation reads smoothly and pleasantly, and we hays eyery reason to 
be satisfied both with the erudition and the fair and sound judgmeut displayed l^ the 
translators and the editor.'-VoA» Butt, 

SELECTION FROM 

ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY 

AMD 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S WORKS. 



11HE Ante-Nicene Library being now completed in 24 yolumes, and the 
St. Augustine Series being alK) complete (with the exception of the * Life ') 
in 15 yolumes, Messrs. Clark will, as in the case of the Foreign Thedogioal 
Library, giye a Selection of 20 Volumes from both of those series at the Suh- 
scription Price of Five Guineas (or a larger number at same proportion). 



lo T. and T. Clark s Publications. 

OHSAP BE-ZSSUX OF 

STIER'S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

To meet a very general desire that thia now well-known Work flhoold be 
brought more within the reach of all danes, both Glenr and Laity, Measrs. 
Clark are now issniog, for a limited period, the Eigld volomes, huidaomely 
bound in Fowr^ at the SubaeripHon Ptice of 

TWO aX7INEAS 

As the allowance to the Trade mnst neoeaBarily be small, orders sent either 
direct or through Booksellers must in every ccue be accompanied with a Post 
Office Order for the above amount. 

* The whole work is a treMOxy of thopghtf nl expodtion. Its meeenre of pimotioal and 
■piritual applicatioii, with ezegefloa] orltioiiBm, oommends it to the use of those whose duty 
it is to presoh as well as to nnderstand the Qospel of Christ'— (rHordJoti. 

Kew and Cheap Edition, in Four Vols., demy 8yo, SubicripHon Price 28a, 

THE LIFE OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST: 

A Complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of 
the Ocwpels. Translated from the (Jennan of J. P. Lakge, D.D., IVofessor 
of Divinity in l^e UniTersity of Bonn. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Mabcus Dods, D.D. 

* We have arrived at a most f avonraUe oonolnsion regarding the importanoe and ability 
of this work — ^the former depending upon the present oondition of theological oritioism, 
the latter on the wide range of the work itself ; the singnlarly dispassionate iudgment 
of the Author, as well as his pions, reverential, and erudite treatment of a subject inex- 
pressibly holv. • . . We have great pleasure in recommending this w^k to our readers. 
We are oonvinoed of its value and enormous range.* — Irish EccMai$ ^iGatette. 



BENGEL'S GNOMOK-GHEAF EDITION. 

GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By John Albert Bengel. Now first translated into English. With 
Original Notes, Explanatory and Dlostrative. Edited by the Rev. 
Ain>BEW R Fausset, M.A« The Original Translation was in Five Laige 
Yolmnes, demy 8vo, averaging more than 660 pages each, and the very 
mat demand for this Edition has induced the rablishers to issae the 
Five Yolomes bound in Three, at the Subscription Price of 

twz:nty-fo0b shillings. 

They trust by this still further to increase its usefulness. 

* It is a work which manifests the most Intimate and profound knowledge of Scripture, 
sad whioh, if we examine it with oare, will often be found to condense more matter into 
a line than can be extracted from many pages of other writers.'— Arohdeaeon Habe. 

* In respect both of its contents and its tone, Bengers Gnomon stands alone. Even 
among laymen there has arisen a healthy and vigorous desire for scriptural knowledge, 
and Bengel has done more than any other man to aid such inquirers. Thive is perhaps 
no book every word of which has been so well weighed, or in whioh a single technical 
term contains so often far-reaching and sngg^estive views. . . . The theoretical and 
practical are as Intimately connected as light and heat in the sun*s ray.' — Life of Perthes. 



T. and T. Clark's Publications. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 

Just puhlishedy in Twn Volumes^ ex. detny Svo, price 21^., 
SECTION FIRST-APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100. 



C011TBNT& — General Introdnction. — I. Preparation for Christianity. II. Jesus Ohrist. 
III. The Apostolic Ase. IV. St. Peter and the Conversion of the Jews. Y. St Paul 
and the Conversion of the Gentiles. YI. The Great Tribulation. YII. St. John iknd 
the Last Stadium of the Apostolic Period— The Consolidation of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity. YIII. Christian Life in the Apostolic Church. IX. Worship in the 
ApostoUo Age. X. Organization of the ApoetoUo Church. XL Theology of the 
Apostolic Age. XIL The New Testament. Alphabetical Index. 



* I trust that this very instruotiye ▼olnma will find its way to the library table of every 
minister who cares to investigate thoroughly the foundations of Christianity. I cannot 
refrain from congp:atulating yoi» on having carried through the press this noble contri- 
bution to historical literature. I think that there Is no other work which equals it in 
many important excellences.*— Bev. Prof. Fishbb, D.D. 

*In no other work of its kind with which I am acquainted will students and general 
readers find so much to instruct and interest them.'— Kiev. Prof. HrroHCOCK, D.D. 



Just published^ in demy Ato, Third Edition , price 2bs., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 

TESTAMENT GREEK. 

By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., 

PBOFESSOB OV THEOLOOT Of THB UKrVKBBITT OF ORKIFSWALD. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE SECOND EDITION 

fWITH ADDITIONAL MATTER AND CORRECTIONS BY THE AVTHOR) 

By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 



* Dr. Oremer's work is highly And deservedly esteemed in Germany. It gives with 
care and thoroughness a complete historv, as far as it goes, of each word and phrase 
that it deals with. . . . Dr. Cremer's explanations are most lucidly set out.' — Ouardian. 

* It is hardly possible to ezaffgerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament . . . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
later edition are considerable and importani'^-C^urc^ JBeOs. 

' We cannot find an important word in our Greek Kew Testament which is not 
discussed with a fulness and disorunination which leaves nothing to be deeired.' — 
Nonconformist, • 

' This noble edition in quarto of Cremer's Biblico-Theological Lexicon ^niie super- 
sedes the translation of tlie first edition of the work. Many of the most important 
articles have been re- written and re-arranged.' — British Qibarterlp Beview, 

' A majestic volume^ admirably printed and faultlessly edited, and will win gratitude 
as well as renown for its learned and Christian Author, and prove a precious boon to 
students and preachers who covet exact and exhaustive acquaintance with the literal 
and theological teaching of the New Testament'— 2>icJbin<on'< Theological QuarUrlp. 
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71 and T. Clark's Publications. 



Just published. Second Edition^ in One Volume^ 8vo, price 12«., 

FINAL CAUSES. 

By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris. 
Cranitflatflf from ti^t UMt dFxmt^ CUttton bp nSintam 9ffl(cii, S.9. 

GOKTENTS.—FnxLiifiiiABT Chapter— The Problem. Book L— The Law of 
Finftlity. Book IL^The First Cause of Finality. Appendix. 

* This Tery learned, aocorate, and, within ile preeciibed limits, ezhanstiye work. . • . 
The book as a whole abounds in matter of the highest interest, and is a model of learn- 
ing and jndieions treatment* — GwardiaiL 

* Illustrated and defended with an ability and learning which must command the 
reader's admiration.'— />ii6/ot iSemeto. 

* A great contribution to the literature of this subject M. Janet has mastered the 
conditions of the problem, is at home in the literature of science and phHosophy, and has 
that faculty of felicitous expression which makes French books of the highest class such 
delightful reading ; ... in clearness, Yigour, and depth it has been seldom equalled, and 
more seldom excelled, in philosophical literature.*— 4)^>eoto(Dr. 

* A wealth of scientific knowledge and a logical acumen which will win the admiration 
of CTcry reader.* — Church Quarterly Revew. 



Just published^ in demy $V0, price los, 6d., 

THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAN, 

(St&entfi Ztxltfi 0f Q^ttnnlngfiam 3Lecfute0«) 
By JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D., 

Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 



' An important and valuable contribution to the discussion of the anthropology of the 
sacred writings, perhaps the most consideimble that has appeared in our own language.' 
— IMrnvry Churehmtm, 

* The work is a thoughtful contribution to a subject which must always hare deep 
interest for the devout student of the 'Bi\>W—Briti»k Quorttrlif RBvimo. 

*J)r. Laidlaw*s work is scholarly, able^ interesting, and valuabla . . • Thoughtful 
and devout minds will find much to stimulate, and not a little to assist, their «neditations 
in this learned and, let us add, charmingly printed volume.* — Record, 

* On the whole, we take this to be the most sensible and reasonable statement of the 
Biblical jMychoIogy of man we have met* — JEs^poeitor, 

<The book will give ample material for thought to the reflective reader; and it holds 
a position, as far as we know, which is unique.*— CAurcA Betts, 

*The Notes to the Lectures, which occupy not leas than 180 pages, are exceedingly 
valuable. The style of the lecturer is dear and animated ; the critical and analytical 
judgment predominates.*— JSin^/tiA TndependeiU. 



T. and T. ClarKs Publications. 
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Just published, Second Edition, demy 8yo, 10s. 6d., ^ 

THE HUMIUATION OF CHRIST, 

IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND 
OFFICIAL ASPECTS. 

By A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 

PBOFESSOB OF DIVINITT, FBEB CHURCH COLUIOB, OLASOOW. 

* Dr. Brace's style is uniformly deu- And vigoroiis, and this book of his, m a whole, 
has the rare advantage of being at once stimnlating and satisfying to the mind in a high 
degree.'— BrditA and ForHgti EvtmffeUoalBeoiew. 

* This work stands forth at onoe as an original, thonghtfol, thorough piece of work in 
the branch of soientliio theology, such as we do not often meet in our language. ... It 
is really a work of exceptional valae; and no one can read it without perceptible gain in 
theological knowledge.'— -i^/iiA CAMrdbnon. 

* We have not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of Pro- 
fessor Brace. . . . We do not know where to look at our Snglish Uniyersities for a 
treatise so calm, logical, and scholarly.' — EngluH Independent, 



By the same Author. 

Just published. Third Edition, demy 8to, 10s. 6d., 

THE TRAINING OF THE TWELTE ; 

OB, 

(S^osition of passages in lift (KojSjieljS 
nfi^iting ^t Ciselbe ]9tecijpiles of 3esus unber Buic^ltne 

lor life ^osik^ip. 

'Here we have a really great book on an important, large, and attractive subject-^ 
book full of loying, wholesome, profound thoughts about the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and practice.' — Briiith and Foreign EvangeUoal Review, 

* It is some five or six years since this work first made its appearance, and now that a 
second edition has been called for. the Author has taken the opportunity to make some 
alterations which are likely to render it still more acceptable. Substantially, howerer, 
the book remains the same^ and the hearty commendation with which we noted its first 
issue applies to it at least as much now.' — Rock, 

* The Talue, the beauty of this volume is that it is a unique contribution to, because a 
loving and cultured study of, the life of Oh^st, in the relation of the Master of the 
T'weive.^^Edmburgh Daily Review. 
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PROFESS OR GODET'S WORKS. 

In Three Fofacmea, 8vo, price 81f. 6d.y 
A COMMENTARY ON 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

By F. GODET, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOQT, KEUCBAtEL. 

' ThiB work forms one of the battle-fields of modern inqtiirf, and is itself so rioh in 
spiritnal truth that it is impossible to examine it too closely ; ana we welcome this treatise 
from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new volnmA 
shows all the learning and vivaoity for which the Author is distinguished.* — F^remntm. 



In Two Volumes^ 8vo, price 21«., 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

Cranslatd from tf^r JtonH JFnndf dtidmu 

' Harked by clearness and gOM>d sense, it will be found to noesess value and interest as 
one of the most recent and copious works specially designea to illustrate this GoepeL' — 
Owardiam. 

In Two Volumesy SvOy price 21«., 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

* We have looked through it with great care, and have been bharmed hot less by the 
clearness and fervour of its evangelical principles than by the carefulness of its exegesiSi 
its fine touches of spiritual intuition, and its appositeness of historical illustration.' — 
BapUti Magamme, 

In crown Svo^ price 6«.y 

DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

/ TRANSLATED BT THE 

Hon. and Rev. Canon LYTTELTON, M.A., 

RSOrOB OV BAOLBT. 

* This volume is not unworthy of the great reputation which Professor Godet enjoys. 
It shows the same breadth of reading and extent of learning as his previous works, and 
the same power of eloquent utterance.* — Ckurek BeUt, 

* Professor Godet is at once so devoutly evangelical in his spirit and so profoundly 
intelligent in his apprehension of truth, tlutt we shall all welcome these contributions to 
the study of much debated subjects with the utmost satisfaotion.* — Cftrufum World. 

In demy dvo, Fourth Edition, price 10#. 6d, 

MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 

Seekers after Truth. 

By THEODORE GHRISTLTEB, D.D., 

UHIVSIiaiTr FBXAOHBB AHD FBOVBIBOK OV XHBOUNIT AT BOXOK, 

Trandated, with the Author's sanction, chiefly by the Ber. H. U. Wxitbreoot, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Bct. T. L. KmasBURT, M.A. 

* We reoommend the Tolnme as one of tlie most yalnable and important among reee&t 
oontrilmtions to onr apologetic UteratnreL . . . We are heartily thankful both to the 
learned Anthor and to his translators.* — Churdlimi. 

* We express onr unfeigned admiration of the ability displayed in this work, and of 
the spirit of deep piety which pervades it; and whilst we commend it to the careful 
pemsal of onr readers, we hesrtuy reioioe that in those days of reproach and blasphemy 
so able a champion has come f orwara to contend esmestly lor the faith which was once 
delirered to the saints.* — Christian Observer. 



T. and T. ClarMs Publications. 
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DR. LUTHARDTS WORKS. 

In Three handsome crown Svo VolumeSy price 6«. each, 

* We do not knov any ToliimeB bo suitable In these times for young men 
entering on Ulis, or, let ns say, even for tlie llbraxy of a pastor called to deal 
with such, than the three volnmes of this series. We commend the ivhoie of 
them with the utmost cordial satlsfactton. They are altogether quite a 
spedalty In our literature^'-— R^6e% Rgview. 

APOLOGETIC LECTURES 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

SkUh Edition, 

By C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Leipzig. 

'From Dr. Lnthardfs ezpoBition even the most learned theologians may deriye in^ 
▼aluableoritioism, and the most acute disputants supply themselyes with more trenchant 
and polished weapons than they bays as yet been possesBed oV—BdTs WeMy Meumger. 

AP0L0QEfi0~LE0TURE8 

ON THB 

SAVING TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Fourth Edition. 

*Dr. Luthardt is a profound scholar, but a yery simple teacher, and expresses himself 
on the grayest matters with the utmost simplicity, clearness, and force.' — Liiorarff World, 

AP0L0GETI0~LE0TURE8 
MORAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Third Edition, 

* The ground coyered by this work is, of course, of considerable extent, and there is 
scarcely any topic of spedflcally moral interest now under debate in wbich the reader 
will not find some snggestiye saying. The yolume contains, like its predecessors, a Ixuly 
wealthy apparatus of notes and illustrations.' — English Churchman, 

In Three Volumea, Svo, price SU, 6d., 

ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED 
ACCORDING TO ITS PECULIAR CHARACTER. 

* Full to oyerflowing with a ripe theology and a critical science worthy of their great 
theme.'— -/m* Eeole n ae t ieal Geuette, 

In demy Bvo, price 9s., 

ST. JOHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

By Professor 0. B. LUTHARDT, 

Author of * Fundamental Tmths of Ohristianity,' eta 

Tranalated and the liteTatoze enlarged by C. B. Greoort, Leipzig. 

' A work of thorougbness and yalue. The translator has added a lengthy Appendix, 
containing a yery complete account of the literature bearing on the controyersy respect- 
ing this Gospel. The indices which dose the yolume are well ordered, and add greatly 
to its Y9lxi!eJ^0uardiain, 

* There are few works in the later theological literature which contain such a wealth 
of sober theological knowledge and such an inyulnerable phalanx of objectiye apolo- 
getical critioism/-^Pro/)Mfor Guerieke, 

Crown SvOj 5s., 

LUTHARDT, KAHNIS, AND BRUCKNER. 

The Ghnrch : Its Origin, its History, and its Present Position. 

*A oomprehensiye reylew of this sort, done by able hands, is both instraotfys and 
snggestiye.'— J2eoordL 



HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE GLASSES. 

'Tbeae toIubim kto models of tlie mukum m pano stylo. We baTe 
long deslxed to meet wltli a Bertes of tUs klnil— Little Books on Qreat 
BultfectB.'— Ltterofiy World. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 

nSttfr intnilmction atdi ftotcs [Price 1«. 6</. 

By the Rev. Professor JAMES MAOGREGOR, D.D. 

THE POST-EXILIAN PROPHETS- 

HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHL 

raittfr introlmctimi snh fixiUi [Prke 2». 
By MARCUS PODS, D.D. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

By Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A. [Price l«. M. 



THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. 
By Professor JAMES S. CANDLISH, D.D. [Price u, M. 

THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 

By Rev. Professor MURPHY, Belfast. [Price u. w. 

THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

WUtif SntrotJiutum anlr itotm [Price 2s. 

By Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 
By Rev. Principal DOUGLAS, D.D. [Price u. w. 

THE BOOK OF JOSH.UA. 
By Rev. Principal DOUGLAS, D.D. [Price u. td. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

By Rev. Professor A. B. DAVIDSON. [Price 2a w. 

SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY. 

By Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, M.A. [Price u. M. 



THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. Professor WM. BINNIE, D.D. [Price u. M. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

By Rev. Principal BROWN, D.D. [Price 2s. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

By MARCUS DODS, D.D. [Price 2s. 



THE REFORMATION. 
By Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. [Price 28. 
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